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Debra Morrls 


Privacy, Privation, Perversity: Toward New 
Representations of the Personal 


When ls the personal not political? 


here can be little doubt that feminist and postmodernist critiques 

(Elshtain 1981; Pateman 1989; Connolly 1991), as well as the “discur- 

sive” turn in democratic theory (Habermas 1996), have revitalized criti- 
‘cal inquiry and democratic political struggle. Yet these movements may 
have succeeded too well, in the sense of rendering every appeal to the “pri- 
vate” suspect. I argue that privacy should be reconstructed rather than 
abandoned, for otherwise it is impossible to think critically about central 
problems in democratic theory — among them the very possibility of citi- 
zens representing, or translating into a common language, what is most 
singular, secret, ineffable, internal, that is, private, about themselves. 

What is needed, then, is a positive political theory of privacy. With few 
exceptions, modern social and political critics have defined privacy nega- 
tively, with the private serving precisely to mark the limits of collective 
action, the gentle abeyance of power—or whatever opposes politics and 
the political. Contemporary views are uniformly critical: privacy is judged 
an incoherent and confused value, a poisonous public philosophy, a per- 
verse and infantile demand, a masculinist prerogative that only enhances 
the vulnerability and powerlessness of women, and, once enshrined as a 
“right,” a positive hindrance to any more expansive notion of social good 
or more lasting kind of social peace.! This repudiation of privacy coincides, 


Carolyn Allen, Judith Howard, and two anonymous readers offered thar rare advice and 
support, namely, how to make the argument I wanted to make, better. I thank Michael Uebel 
work. Sharon Hays and Rita Felski, colleagues at the Unrveratty of Virginia, beld me to the 

! On petvacy as confused value, sce Barber 1984, as public philosophy, Sandel 1996; as 
infantile demand, Benjamin 1988; as masculinist prerogative, Elshtain 1981, MacKinnon 
1987, and Olan 1989; and as self-ecrving nght, Young 1990. Rorty 1989 is an important 
exception, although as many have pointed out already, his understanding of the pavate realm, 
with its promise of intensive self-reflection and self-creation, is not yet a polincal theory of it. 
[Syp Journal of Women ca Cultsere and Society 2000, vol. 25, no. 2] 
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however, with genuine distress over its present state. We are advised that 
privacy — real privacy, that is — has been irreparably damaged: commodi- 
fied, colonized, dissolved, infilrrated.? There is nothing authentic, and very 
little that is respectable, in the type of private self-regard that has survived, 
indeed thrived, as public philosophy and public culture.* 

But I suspect that there is a more complex story to be told and that 
critics of privacy, most notably feminists and postmodernists, will benefit 
from the retelling. I agree with Jean Cohen that, given the basic feminist 
claim that private and public evolve together, what feminists require is an 
alternative conception of the private every bit as cogent as their account of 
public space and public culture, that is, a fully “adequate complement” to 
it (1997, 135). Democratic theorists also have much to gain. Although I 
support their efforts to reconceive democracy as a broadly ethical way of 
life and not simply a system of government, I also worry that this encour- 
ages us to exalt the public self, at some expense to our care and concern 
for the private; to evade tensions between the universalizable claims of the 
public self and the singular needs of the private; and to deny the propensity 
for spirited public discourse to elicit, feed upon, even to degenerate into 
dispiriting confession. Yet these projects — feminist, postmodernist, demo- 
cratic — set crucial parameters for any reclamation of privacy. I draw upon 
their penetrating analyses of liberal individualism in order to show why 
viewing privacy as a certain kind of reprieve from power does not require 
thinking of it as the very opposite of power.‘ 


2 See Habermas on the colonization of what may be termed, not unreasonably, the private 
hfeworkd (1975, 79-80). Also see Bogard 1996 for a temfying account of “telematic” or 
subsist. Of the prrvacy possible in such societies, Bogard remarks thar it is a kind of “transfnr- 
ion, . . . of not moving as a means of invisibility and interionty. ... What is unseen does not 
move, what is unseen is private, secret” (139). 

3 See Barber 1984 and Sandel 1996. For a fascinatmg account that credita Ralph Waldo 
fused to the enormous advantage of corporate forms of socal control, see Newfield 1996. 
This particular brand of “liberal imagination” 1s most promment in the professional class, 
occupying as it docs a “peychic and social middle rone . .. especially susceptible to mixed 
group sovercignty” (13). See Berlant 1997 for a similar account of the “intimate public 
sphere”; ee ee E 

KE SE ORO Sra a ar ala pect Sip ica 
value as peychic space rather than well-defined place. This is the significance of ComeiPs ap- 
peal to the “imaginary domain,” which she daims “illuminates more profoundly what tradi- 
that literal space cannot be conflated wrth psychic space and reveals that our sense of freedom 
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I open the first section of the essay with Hanna Pitkin’s classic medita- 
tions on justice and its central role in relating private and public (1981). 
Pitkin shifts our understanding from a spheres-based view to one focused 
on the contingent and changing connections between private and public. 
Even more important for my argument is the reworking of this basic point 
by object-relations theorists such as Jane Flax (1993) and Axel Honneth 
(1995), who stress the affective dimensions of justice and its dependence 
on complex dynamics of reciprocal recognition. However, rather than 
complicate our sense of the private, object-relations theory has encouraged 
a new consensus in which the aim is to rationally transform the private sto 
the public in such a way as to remove all ambiguity, all intractability, from 
the former. I want to unsettle this consensus, in turn, and suggest that 
numerous resources accrue to individual identity — not to mention our un- 
derstanding of it— from a theory emphasizing privacy% intractable, incon- 
gruous, and singular aspects. 

The second section of this essay takes up a familiar criticism of contem- 
porary identity politics and identity movements, namely, that in politiciz- 
ing the personal, they destroy the private. I argue, rather, that such move- 
ments actually vindicate the private through resignifying it as a “higher- 
order norm. the purpose of which is to attenuate normalizing pressures 
more generally (Kelvin 1973, 257). What privacy signifies, then, is a “limi- 
tation or nullification of the perceived power of others” (254). My point 
is that the radical criticism characteristic of identity movements does not 
preclude understanding the private as incommensurate or singular experi- 
ence, that is, a8 a special kind of reprieve from social control. This is the 
basis for my claim that identity movements serve, as well, to vindicate the 
messy and oppositional parts of politics against a particular class of nor- 
malizing pressures and normalizing judgments, namely, those issuing from 
social science. 

The notion of reprieve figures importantly in the work of Patricia Wil- 
liams (1991), which is analyzed in the third section of this essay. My hunch 
is that a radical analysis of power, like Williams's, establishes most force- 
fully the need for some relief from power — the need, that is, for the time, 
space, and opportunity to come into one’s own, to emerge as a singular 
presence in the world. Others, most notably Wendy Brown (1995), see in 
Williams's work, particularly in her highly personalized language of pain 
and injury, a costly contradiction —a radical analysis of power vying with 
is intimately tied to the renewal of the imagination” (1995, 8-9). Compare object-rclations 


from a pathological one mn terms of the “quality of attention” induced (Phillips 1993, 40-41). 
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a defense of private, even profoundly mysterious, space and experience. I 
believe, on the contrary, that such discourse is capable of revolutionizing 
our understanding of the private. Williams’: work undermines, among 
other things, the expectation that privacy should have clearly beneficent or 
clearly troubling repercussions for the public. That is to say, privacy, once 
reconstructed through the singular experience of pain and injury, chal- 
lenges the very idea of determinate effects. It thus points the way toward 
innovative solutions to political problems of power, powerlessness, and 
vulnerability, solutions in which individuality returns invigorated and radi- 
calized. Does privacy signify, in fact, the intractability of personality? I sug- 
gest that there is considerable reprieve possible through resignifying indi- 
viduality in this way—in other words, perversely, as that which resists 
systematic analysis and perfect representation. 


Just relations and transitional spaces: 

Privacy In the political Imaginary 

Throughout this essay, I draw on studies of privacy from a variety of disci- 
plines other than political science in order to emphasize the sorts of rela- 
tions — including relations with oneself— that privacy promotes. This rela- 
tional understanding of privacy would seem a necessary first step toward 
any genuinely political theory of it. Just such an understanding is implied 
in John Chapman’s pointed remark of 1960s radicals that “lack[ing] the 
capacity to enjoy and sustain privacy,” their relations, sadly, “can be neither 
personal nor political; they must rather be said to be politicized” (1971, 
240). Chapman’s assumption then, and an increasingly common one to- 
day, is that “politicization” — whatever that turns out to mean — is a feeble 
substitute for a particularly vital relation between the personal and the po- 
litical. Hanna Pitkin, the first to designate this relation with a name, called 
it “Justice.” 

Relations are the very material of justice, according to Pitkin. The “link- 
age” necessary between private and public consists, she says, not only in 
“relating T to ‘you’... but. . . P to we in a context where many other 
selves also have claims on that ‘we? ” What this means is that the justice 
we seek is not an ideal or, more precisely, it is not a set of “hypothetical 
general maxims.” It consists in actual practical and political relations. Jus- 
tice concerns, moreover, “conditions of ... membership,” and we “learn 
these in a context of responsibility,” according to Pitkin, “not in abstract 
thought, but in action that will have broad and tangible consequences” 
(1981, 345). Justice requires, just as it did for the Greeks, a separation 
between the private and the public, a separation providing the very possi- 
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bility for deft transitions between them, transitions of the sort distinguish- 
ing men and women from gods and beasts. 

Following Hannah Arendt in tbis, as in other crucial respects, Pitkin 
stresses the intermediary role of justice, its purpose in bridging such things 
as “profit and right, utility and meaning, private claim and public policy” 
(343). Thus she characterizes our central theoretical task as “finding a way 
to conceptualize the public that recognizes its roots in human need and its 
consequences for power, privilege, and suffering, without incurring the 
dangers Arendt fears [i.c., making the public merely instrumental to pri- 
vate need]... . The concept of justice . . . would be central to such a theo- 
retical task, for justice is precisely about . . . connections” (343). What I 
contest is the sort of connection privileged here. The radical potential of 
Pitkin’s intervention into the public-private debate is sacrificed if the con- 
nections between private and public are domesticated, understood as 
largely conceptual ones. Pitkin is clear that private and public belong to 
the same experiential field, where power permeates all spaces, not only the 
public ones. Justice may connect private need and public policy, but both 
exist in the same political space, arising between “human need,” on the one 
hand, and its consequences for “power, privilege, and suffering” on the 
other. The significance of this point is lost, however, if we continue, with 
Pitkin, to stress the necessity — that is, the rational necessity — of connecting 
private and public. Even if it is not enough simply to link the private and 
public— rather we must transform the former into the latter— Pitkin’s 
seems a tendentious reading of what should be deeply contestable terms. 
The private, for instance, is whatever must be transformed — causality, 
profit, utility; in short, it is a mere “claim” as opposed to a “policy.” “It is 
the connection that matters,” according to Pitkin, “the transformation of 
social conditions into political issues, of need and interest into principle 
and justice” (346). Consider Patricia Boling’s recent attempt to derive an 
entire “politics of intimate life” from this central claim: “Political engage- 
ment depends,” she insists, “on our discovering how our private lives are 
connected to politics; the task is to learn to translate private need into polit- 
ical claim” (1996, 160). 

We are talking, in other words, of a central and indispensable type of 
judgment, political judgment and “not merely mutuality” (Pitkin 1981, 
345). It is not enough simply to share a common space, a common past. 
In addition, citizens must be able to “translate private need into political 
Claim” because what is “at stake,” according to Boling, “are the norms of 
discourse of a truly political community” (1996, 36). At the very moment 
theorists such as Pitkin and Boling contest the older spheres-based view, 
they risk installing a new rationalist logic. Consider, for instance, Pitkin’s 
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criticism of the public sphere envisioned by Arendt: it seems strangely ex- 
pressivist, she says, with exhibition and distinction counting for every- 
thing. Pitkin assures us, however, that Arendt ultimately favors mature 
“self-development,” not “vain self-display” (341). Yet the only thing dis- 
tinguishing these two modes of self-assertion is the latter's effects for the 
public: egotistic posturing would undermine the “revelatory” power that 
Arendt attributes to speech, ravaging the trust sustaining the social world 
and impairing our ability to make the right sorts of judgments, the just 
and proper “connections” (341; see esp. 336-38). 

It is difficult to say, however, whether an active and engaged individual 
would immediately intuit, or greatly appreciate, the difference between 
“development” and “display.” The practice of “coming out” as gay or les- 
bian is apropos of this point: it may seem an archetypal instance of self- 
display, but for those who must undertake it, again and again, coming out 
is “explicitly correlated with the process of individuation: the progressive 
retreat from living a lie” (Peter Davies, as quoted in Boling 1996, 134). I 
suggest that it makes perfect sense to view coming out, and individuation 
more generally, as a matter of achieving a better, even more just, relation- 
ship to oneself. But I also hold that because this relationship would require 
little (if any) of the “translation” emphasized by Pitkin and Boling, individ- 
uation can tip us off to the limits of justice, at least justice conceived as 
essentially a matter of rational transformation, the conversion of a singular 
need into a publicly sanctioned claim. 

Contemporary psychoanalytic accounts of politics support the kind of 
rethinking I have in mind. If, as Pitkin insists, justice “is precisely about 
connections” theorists such as Jane Flax (1993), James Glass (1995), and 
Axel Honneth (1995) show why these connections must be understood as 
object-relations as well. A diffuse social system of reciprocal recognition 
equips us, or not, for rational political jadgment—for the elevation of 
“need” for instance, to “principle” Against Pitkin’s preoccupation with 
transformative concepts, then, Flax and Honneth stress the dynamics of 
mutual recognition, drawing on D. W. Winnicott’s classic account of tran- 
sitional phenomena. Transitional objects are a familiar enough aspect of 
childhood; most of us know of the fierce attachment that a thumb or blan- 
ket can provoke. Winnicott’s genius consists, however, in recognizing the 
huge significance of transitional phenomena for adults. The “reality- 
testing” function of transitional objects persists in the manifold form of 
“intersubjectively accepted illusions,” or what he calls, more generally, “cul- 
ture” In fact, “it is assumed here,” writes Winnicott, “that the task of reality- 
acceptance is never completed, that no human being is free from the strain 
of relating inner and outer reality.” It is simply that adults accomplish this 
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through increasingly sophisticated means: for Winnicott, by the “arts, reli- 
gion, etc? (1971, 13-14); and crucially enough, for Flax and Honneth, 
by way of experiments in justice. 

Justice, say Flax and Honneth, is a special kind of transitional “space.” 
Its very possibility circumscribes “a neutral area of experience which will 
not be challenged” (Winnicott 1971, 12) but will be, rather, exploited in 
order to cope with challenge, the specific challenge of relating inner and 
outer reality. Flax details a number of purposes served by this “intermediate 
area of experience,” among them the containment of aggression, the impe- 
tus given to symbolization, and the opportunity for “pleasure and creativ- 
ity” as well as for creative and responsible action. Most important, “transi- 
tional spaces serve as defenses against the fear of multiplicity, ambivalence, 
and uncertainty that leads us to try to collapse all our worlds into one” 
(Flax 1993, 340). It is in its capacity as transitional space that justice di- 
rectly supports and sustains ethical relations, defusing the defensiveness, 
paranoia, and solipsism that corrupt rational judgment, the very transla- 
tion that preoccupies Pitkin and Boling. 

Yet “transition” sounds very much like “translation.” Why should we 
suppose that the former is any less vulnerable to rationalist misappropria- 
tion, to a misplaced emphasis on correct judgment and the presumably 
more elevated and responsible state we attain by way of transitional phe- 
nomena? I suggest that there is, in Winnicott’s work at least, a powerful 
resistance to domesticating cultural and phantasmatic phenomena in this 
way. As long as the strain of relating “inner” and “outer” remains acute, 
such things as public culture and private fantasy serve, at least in part, to 
deny the demand for enunciation, the need for clear and univocal meaning. 
Winnicott’s understanding of culture as a vast transitional space — neither 
subjective nor objective, both imagined and real— is indispensable, I sug- 
gest, for theorizing the limits of positivist theory, for thinking outside its 
bounds. Only a perspective sensitive, for instance, to the myriad means by 
which we assert a “right nat to communicate” — by which we deliberately 
and stubbornly resist “being found,” as Winnicott says (1965, 179) —is 
capable of pressing the analysis of privacy to a critical new level“ 


s Connder Winnicott’s chim that within the transitional space of culture, there exist two 
These are “the urgent need to communicate and the still more urgent need not to be found” 
(1965, 185), The artist may expenence these competing umperatives more acutely than the 
ordinary person, but Winnicott insists that we all feel the strain. “Ar the centre of cach per- 
son” he claims, “is an incommmnicado element, and this is sacred and most worthy of preser- 
vation” (187). And this ıs why culture provides, for everyone and not only the artist, 
an “intermediate ... area, _. a mode of communication which is [itself] a most valuable 
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To see this more clearly we must reckon with the vital role of tran- 
sitional phenomena in rendering certain things ambiguous, unseen, and 
unspoken. I believe this to be the significance of one of Winnicott’s more 
curious (and curiously insistent) claims. Regarding transitional phenom- 
ena—the beloved blanket, certainly, but also the accoutrements of œl- 
ture — he insists that certain questions, certain inquiries, are simply forbid- 
den to us. Among these, he says, “i is a matter of agreement between us... 
that we will never ask the question: Did you conceive of this or was & presented 
to you from without?’ ... The question is not to be formulated” (1971, 12). Is- 
sued to a child, such a question would only confuse and silence. But Win- 
nicott makes plain why it is no less cruel when posed to an adult, someone 
who presumably could muster a response. In either case, the question is 
“demoralizing” in calling into question what must not be questioned but 
simply accepted, admitting as it does no direct or decisive verification.® 
This is the realm of fantasy, or what Winnicott calls “play,” to which the 
entire cultural domain bears a direct lineage (1965, 184-87). The payoff 
for rethinking privacy lies here, in Winnicott’s strangely unequivocal coun- 
sel: recall that certain questions are “wot to be formulated.” What this be- 
speaks is a powerful regard for the private, conceived as that which is 
consolidated, if at all, precisely through being unquestioned. The private 
designates that part of experience properly (if only contingently) secure 
from judgment.’ 

I suggest following Winnicott wholeheartedly and thinking of the pri- 
vate in terms of the intractable, the incongruous, the incommensurate. 
This privacy signifies the necessity for a reprieve from scrutiny and public 
judgment, a dispensation no less real and valuable for being contingent — 
and no less a matter of privacy, I contend, for being daimed, possessed, 
and asserted in manifestly public ways. I now return to the issue of identity 
politics and suggest several respects in which the more complex, indeed 


compromise” between communicating and not communicating (192). According to Adam 
Phillips, the intermediate area of culture serves, more precisely, to defuse “that most primi- 
tive, that most essentially perplenng focm of power,” that is to say, “misrecognition — misrec- 
ognition as appropriation” (1993, 45). 

¢“Demoralaing” is John Turner's characterization in an essay on the literary uses of Win- 
nicott’s “potential space” (1993, 177). 

7 This is not to imply a private language or a private realm of fantasy wholly untroubled 
by claims or judgments from without. Phillips clarifies the sense in which object-reiations 
theory understands privare experience: the secrets we tell in and through our dreams, he says, 
testify to the “impenetrable privacy of the Self. . . . Clearly, there cannot be a private language; 
but bere can be a sense, ... conveyed in language, of a person's irreducible privacy. The 
dreaming experience comes to signify that which is beyond desamption in the total sew of 
the patient” (1993, 65). 
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ambivalent, conception of privacy urged here bears directly upon our as- 
sessment of identity, its significance, and its frequently noisy manifesta- 
tions in the public sphere. 

Identity politics is often portrayed as an incursion of disorderly “pres- 
ence” into representative systems—as a perversion of private and public 
alike.* Not only do we lack the tools, without some understanding of 
affective as opposed to merely cognitive connections, to explain why many 
choose to act politically by asserting themselves rather than bargaining over 
scarce resources (compare Honneth 1995, 117-30), neither can we ad- 
dress the genuine anxiety attending identity politics in order to distinguish 
real from imagined dangers. But, as Pitkin says, “it is no use banishing the 
body, economic concerns, or the social question from public life; we do 
not rid ourselves of their power in that way, but only impoverish public 
life” (1981, 346). Likewise, however, it is not enough simply to translate 
bodily and other plainly private concerns into “principles,” for this side- 
steps every respect in which identity politics is meant to be disruptive, a 
challenge to “the norms of discourse of a truly political community” (Bo- 
ling 1996, 36). 

Viewing privacy as a special kind of reprieve opens up a consideration 
of identity as a form of resistance, of recalcitrance. This view poltticizes 
both terms— private and public—simultancously, situating them on a 
more directly political terrain, that of contestation and struggle. Perhaps 
this is why the space opened up by actual controversies over identity 
admits of a more nuanced aafustwent of private to public, and public to 
private, than does an abstract and overly rationalist understanding of this 
famous divide.’ Similarly, an understanding of privacy emphasizing its sig- 
nificance as a reprieve advances the study of power in ways surpassing cven 
the contributions made by theorists such as Pitkin and Boling. It confirms 
the radical thesis— the insistence that there is no place where power does 
Not operate — yet the notion of reprieve also clarifies why not every genu- 
inely progressive political act must occur “in the open,” as it were. That is 


* For arguments showing the comtemporary distinction between a “polmas of ideas” and 
a “politics of presence” to be untenable, because insufficiently complex, see Gould 1996 and 
Phillips 1996 (in Benhabib 1996). It is unteresting, however, that both theorists virtually 
conflate sdennty politics with the “pahtics of presence.” 

? For a novel argument on this point, see Stark 1997. Disputes over the “sincenty” and 


noteworthy,” he says, “. . . 1s that disagreement in any given casc—as to whether a personal 
feairiee E VEN PENET bean eacamibrne tee theese capac 
for political judgment — is so polar and fundamental” (495), unlikely, that is, to be resolved 
in theory. 
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to say, against the dangers of an aggressive politics of authenticity, privacy 
does just what many of its critics daim: it privatizes, pulling inward the 
anxious reflection on the self, its urgent needs, depth, and unspeakable 
mystery — enlivening even as it complicates our sense of self.*° Yet it is pre- 
cisely this privatization that is said to compromise radical thought, or the 
determination to understand power in terms of its systematic effects for, 
and compulsive origins in, social processes of identity-formation. This ten- 
sion is the subject of the next section. 


Acting up: Polltics against sclence 

I contend that the radical criticism associated with many (though not all) 
identity movements does not preclude thinking of the private as incom- 
mensurate or singular experience, that is, as a special kind of reprieve from 
social control. But this is to argue against the grain, against a deeply felt 
(though unreflective) suspicion that radical critique must deny or discredit 
the singular and ungeneralizable. In one of the first contemporary inquiries 
into privacy, two features of ’60s radicalism, the student movement and 
the encounter group, are singled out as especially pernicious threats (see 
Chapman 1971; Silber 1971). What interests me is the supposed locus of 
this privacy threat: it issues from the crude “scientism” of such groups. 
The encounter group, for instance, substitutes a wan if well-meaning 
“transaction” for an anguished and uncertain confrontation with one’s 
god. But because “complete openness and honesty are wholly beneficial 
only in relation with a wholly benevolent Other,” according to John Silber, 


10 Hor a more cynical appraisal, however, one that us greatly indebted to Foucault's classic 
studies of the bourgeois ocigins of “interiorty,” thar is, “the privatization of . . . bodies and 
ther passions [as] instances of a new ensemble of what can only be described as power rela- 
trons.” see Barker 1984, 10-11. Barker proposes, however, a “radical counter-narration,” a 
transvaluation of values in which the peculiar pain of interionry would seem to figure promi- 
nently: = Is there anything? Descartes asks, somewhat querulously, ‘more intimate or intemal 
than pain?” “Tr is precisely the intimacy of that pam, the mark of a viokence which is structural 
to the modem subject and no doubt largely unconsaous,” to which Barkers countemarration 
appeals (109, 116). Compare Foucault's own fascination with “solitude,” indeed his decison 
to theorize sexuality under its aegis (1997, 182-83). When I say that the concept of privacy 
effects — oc at least not the dangerous ones assocated with philosophies of authenticity —I 
have in mind something like Stanley CavelPs Emersonian reconstruction of mdrvidualism, his 
effort to “thin[k] about individuality (or the loss of 1t) under the spell of revenge, of getting 
even for oddness” (1988, 106). He continues: “Emerson's... 18 a fantasy of finding your 
own voice, 30 that others, among them mothers and fathers, may shun you” (114) This 
suggests the considerable risk, but also the necessity, of learning to Irve privately. 
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privacy laws must function to restore and to sustain our communion with 
god, largely through securing us against the judgments of “limited men” 
(1971, 234-35). Bor Silber, the most objectionable judgments are those 
made out of dispassionate motives, that is to say, on the authority of science. 

What I hope to establish in this section is that a delicate and even dan- 
gerous sort of privacy emerges once a right to resist the normalizing pow- 
ers of science and society, the illegitimate incursion of limits and limited 
men, is acknowledged. For, in delineating a space of nonjudgment, privacy 
Opens up a space of transgression: any reprieve from judgment is a tacit 
invitation to behave differently, perhaps deviantly. Certainly this jibes with 
our sense that behaving well derives much of its significance and value 
from the real (if largely unrealized) opportunity to behave badly. More- 
over, a certain sanction inheres in this very opportunity, in the fact that our 
society provides it, even if that sanction consists precisely in our refusing 
to speak of the private."! This is why I say that a perverse kind of privacy 
emerges, one that consigns a nontrivial part of behavior — perhaps even 
the core of personality — to a time and space beyond public judgment. The 
law, as Silber insists, “preserve[s] as much pretense and hypocrisy as virtue 
and redemption require” (1971, 235). 

This sanctioning of a time and place beyond social sanction constitutes 
one of privacy’s more important, if litrle appreciated, social and cultural 
functions, namely, protecting behavior from public judgment in order to 
create thereby the necessary “illusion that one is the author of one’s acts” 
(Flax 1993, 344). The behavior in question may be “experimental” and 
daring, or perfectly trivial, but, by necessity, it includes perverse behavior. 
If the encounter group, in contrast, has any hope of managing the life crises 
and psychic systems of its members, according to Silber, it is only be- 
cause—and only to the extent that—it conceives itself scientifically. It is 


u See Kelvin 1973; Lanfer and Wolfe 1977; and Gavison 1984, 364-70 on the “con- 
scious and unconscious fears of undisclosed imowledge . . . gener to personality and social 
structure” (Laufer and Wolfe 1977, 23) that make privacy an inherently “anxious” msue. 
Kelvin posits, ın fact, a “complex but fundamentally inverse relationship between privacy and 
permisstvencss™ (1973, 256): the more permussive a society, the less urgent the need for 
privacy and thus the less value it comes to have. 

4 Some theorists prase privacy for instilling a cructal sens of dignity (Benn 1984; 
Bloustein 1984), in the very kast, an “autonomous self-concept” (Kupfer 1987). Others em- 
phasize its importance for the acquisition of skills necessary to relanonships ranging from 
intimacy (Fried 1984) to cinzenship (Regan 1995). Compare with Gerstein (1984), however, 
who insists that pavacy’s entire significance lies in suspending evaluation of this kind and the 
tendency, more generally, to conceive privacy in terms of its beneficent effects. A person 
“submerged in an inumate relanonship,” Gerstein explams, docs “not intend to be observed 
at all, even by himself? (267-68). 
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science, after all, that has banished the perverse: the genuinely perverse, in 
the shape of the surprising and untoward. The encounter group is an essen- 
tial part of science, a science that has exploded its traditional borders and 
now functions, culturally and socially, “as siestinw, a quasi-religion ... 
that ... will deliver us from evil and provide solutions to life’s greatest 
perplexities” (Silber 1971, 229). 

Like the encounter group, the student movement substitutes a surefire 
theory (in this case Marxism) for a judicious and fluid practice, or the kind 
of sensibility and political know-how that John Chapman calls “Hegelian- 
ism.” ‘There is simply no room, in theory, for an intractable private space 
and personal experience —for a depth immeasurably good and bad, defy- 
ing the abstraction and instrumentalism of politics. “A Hegel would say” 
of the student radicals, according to Chapman, that “these are selves unable 
to sustain a form of ethical life in which the claims of abstract right and 
morality are synchronized” (1971, 239). Synchronization requires “ratio- 
nally structured sentiments,” indeed a “romantic rationalism” best exempli- 
fied by Hegelians; the opposite of this is a crude “Sorellian contempt for 
the corrupt and the inauthentic” (239; see, as well, 245-48). As bizarrely 
cantankerous as these statements may sound today, they were hardly un- 
usual; many faulted student activists for being power-mad, solipsistic, in- 
fantile— or, the same thing, perverse. 

What I want to highlight is the presumed significance of radical theory, 
the great travail over the degenerate “scientism” of people barely old 
enough to vote. For one hears roughly the same complaint against contem- 
porary identity movements and the radical theory thought to inspire them: 
these show, say their critics, the same clumsy contempt for the ambiguous, 
ambivalent, and impenetrable. Recall Chapman’s charge against the stu- 
dent radicals, those who had forgotten how to live privately and whose 
relations, therefore, must be judged diminished —“neither personal nor 


1 There are reasons I say “perverse” rather than, c.g., “unobservable.” This is not only 
because recent philosophy of science denies that unobservability ıs a positive bar to screntrfic 
explanation. (Sec, eg., Will 1986 and Ruben 1988 on the scientific starus of psychoanalysis.) 
For I do mean by “private” and “subjective” something more than the “uniqueness of occur- 
rence” that Ruben stipulates; I wish to retain the specific transgression involved in events or 
occurrences of this kind, namely, unique ones. This is in order to clarify one of privacy’s more 
potent functions, which Harper 1994 explicates by way of the “open secret,” such as that 
contained in a public kiss: “Tbe necessity for this concealment ... derives from a subjects 
desire to disavow the degree to which he or she has been absorbed and accounted for... 
That is to say that secrecy serves as a sort of ‘defense mechanism by which . . . ‘the subject is 
allowed to conceive of himself as a resistance: a friction in the smooth functioning of the 
octal order’ ” (119-20). 
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political” but merely politicized (1971, 240). Jean Elshtain’s assessment of 
present-day movements dedi to self-assertion rather than the acquisi- 
tion of rights and resources is n identical: this “ugly phenomenon, 
this eruption of publicity and the substitution of publicity for that which 
is authentically either private or public, is now America’s leading growth 
industry” (1995, 40). Elshtain, like Chapman, ties this particular brand of 
political radicalism to, if not science exactly, then the pretensions of theory, 
the desire to grasp with certainty and exactitude those things most resistant 
to prediction, categorization, generalization. Presumably the “authenti- 
cally private” is one such mystery, defying the judgment necessary to jus- 
tice, the very justice thar radical movements would have us do. Of one 
“radical feminist” proposal for submitting family life to community review 
and instilling in women a “sense of entitlement to a violence-free life” (48, 
quoting Schechter), Elshtain warns: “In the society of scrutiny, total ac- 
countability, and instant justice, the social space for difference, dissent, re- 
fusal, and indifference is squeezed out. This is where matters stand unless 
or until advocates who share this theoretical orientation tell us how the 
future community of scrutiny will preserve any freedom worthy of the 
name” (49). Apparently this “theoretical orientation” is incapable of subtle 
judgments: it cannot distinguish fruitful difference, or mere indifference, 
from the truly villainous. As such, it is unfit to theorize the private domain, 
a domain defined by mixed blessings—the allure and risk of something 
new, the solace and disquiet of things familiar. Still more serious, this way of 
thinking actively menaces private life. Although the precise connection be- 
tween “theory” and “life” remains unspecified, we are assured that the dan- 
ger runs in one direction only: “The total collapse of public and private... 
followed, at least in theory. The private sphere fell under a thoroughgoing 
politicized definition. . . . [T]here was nowhere to hide. This situation got 
nasty fast” (Elshtain 1995, 43). 

Once again, radical movements—feminism, in this case — have suc- 
ceeded too well, obliterating a private space in which one could seek ref- 
uge, safe from angry judgments and “instant justice.” It is interesting to 
compare Michael SandeP’s (1996) diagnosis of American political culture, 
since he shares Elshtain’s concerns regarding the demise of genuinely dem- 
ocratic forms of civility and community yet charts a very different radical 
victory with respect to the private. What has triumphed unconditionally, 
in Sandels view, is voluntarism, a view of the individual as radically unde- 
termined, liberated (at least in principle) from even the most elemental 
social constraints. Thus U.S. Supreme Court justices affirm what is perhaps 
the ultimate trump, a fundamental right to “define one’s own concept of 
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existence, of meaning, of the universe, and of the mystery of human life” 
(Sandel 1996, 99).!* Sandels complaint would seem to be the mirror im- 
age of Elshtain’s. Rather than privacy offering no refuge, it offers the most 
exclusive kind, with every last person claiming an arena of unfettered 
choice and conduct, even outright fantasy, commensurate with his or her 
“inviolate personality.”1* Elshtain claims that privacy has fallen, “at least 
in theory, . . . under a thoroughgoing politicized definition”; but perhaps 
because of this, it has resurfaced with a vengeance in the democratic imagi- 
nation, signifying everything precious, pure, authentic: a realm of one’s 
own. Sandel makes clear, in fact, that a certain kind of privacy is far from 
endangered. Indeed, as private decision, it represents the autonomous per- 
sonality’s sublime refuge from the ordinary world, from the claims and 
needs of others.!6 

Of course, Elshtain also deplores this obsessive self-regard: what a “po- 
liticized ontology” does, after all, is elevate “who we ave? over “what [we] 
do or say” (1995, 53-55). She simply doubts that it provides anything in 
the way of privacy, meaning some measure of protection against judgment 
and denunciation. Of its other huge costs, she appears fully in agreement 
with Sandel: once injustice is privatized as injury, the complex lexicon of 
self-government wastes away and with it, all understanding of such things 
as obligation, conscience, civility, shared purpose, accountability. The latter 
are concepts that cannot be recast—at least not easily—as acts of “self- 
expression.” But I want to push a bit the specifically political connection 
assumed here between the “authentically public” and the “authentically 
private.” In the “politics of displacement” traced by Elshtain, what is lost 
or displaced is politics, at least politics understood as a specific set of con- 
follows Arendt and Pitkin exactly: the political is fundamentally intermedi- 
ary, that is to say, all about reconciliation or regulating rather than “collaps- 
[ing] . . . a distinction between public and private” (38). Once that distinc- 


"t Sandel is citing the opunion of Justices O'Connor, Kennedy, and Souter in the 1992 
Casc Planned Parentheod y Casey (505 U.S. 833), which reaffirms a woman’s nght to choose. 

™ Samuel Warren and Louis Brandes placed “inviolate personality” at the core of the 
privacy interest in their classic piece “The Right to Privacy” ([1890] 1984). Much of their 
discussion deals with impermissible or inappropriate use of the “products and processes of 
the mind,” photographs and goenp. That is, “inviolate personality” refers mamly to control 
over personal information, though some “interaction control” is conceded as well. See Dan- 
dekar 1993 on this important distinction. 
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tion is collapsed, anything may be “defined as ‘politica? and watered down 
to the lowest common denominator” (41), which means, among other 
things, that there is then no precise or principled way to discuss such things 
as power, powerlessness, cooperation, refusal, obligation, choice, differ- 
ence, indifference. It appears, too, that persons who wither in their capac- 
ity for this sort of discrimination also lose their ability to convey what is 
distinctive about themselves, what deserves notice and respect of a special 
kind as their “personal secret, as something valuable, inviolable, the basis 
of. . . originality” (46, quoting Milan Kundera). 

But notice the huge stress placed on communication — not only on con- 
necting private and public but on articulating the full and authentic mean- 
ing of our experience, wherever it may arise. I am not denying that such 
communication is necessary and good, but I would suggest that in the 
context of public-private debates, especially, it bespeaks an excessive regard 
for what Ferdinand Schoeman (1992) calls “articulated rationality.” This 
he defines as “a public standard of evaluation of all aspects of a person’s life 
and being. . _ with the expectation that adequate arguments can be offered 
for all aspects of one’s outlook. Philosophy has not been engaged in an 
inquisition. . . _ Nevertheless, it has assigned to the agent’s own conscience 
the responsibility for revealing and examining all that matters, in light of 
public standards . . . as if these were things a person should be competent 
to defend before an objective public” (23). The notion of articulated ratio- 
nality is symptomatic, according to Schoeman, of a diffuse and largely un- 
examined skepticism toward the cultural and the contingent, common 
among theorists, who tend to believe that sound deliberation and evalua- 
tion must swing free of felt attachments, cultural norms, preferences, in- 
deed of any “social pressure” whatsoever. (Of course, Sandel and Elshtain 
are rather famous for invoking such pressure; the problem is that they as- 
sume it to be more benign than not.) Schoeman insists that we acknowl- 
edge the inevitability of such pressure, and grapple with its decidedly com- 
plex effects, for freedom as well as for restraint and social control. 

My hunch is that privacy allows us to represent — without rationalizing 
away —those desires, needs, and experiences that implicitly challenge the 
demand for articulated rationality. Only such a view, which concedes the 
need for a space and time whose sole purpose is recalcitrance, is capable of 
dispelling several central confusions regarding privacy. Consider, for in- 
stance, Schoeman’s suggestion that we view something like socialization 
indifferently, that is to say, as a force with many consequences, some fa- 
voring individual freedom and others social control. Such a view envisions 
a role for privacy “in modulating this force” (Schoeman 1992, 38); privacy 
is considered a counterforce, in other words, having equally indeterminate 
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effects. This should combat the tendency, still common in the privacy de- 
bates, simply to conflate privacy with autonomy or, worse still, to view the 
former as a means to the latter. For any suggestion that autonomy is the 
value toward which privacy naturally inclines, or that it represents a more 
responsible or more reasonable version of privacy, evades precisely what 
is controversial in the latter, by reneging on the decision to view it as a 
counterforce neither wholly good nor wholly bad.’” 

We have now come full circle: this ambivalent view of privacy is very 
close to Chapman’s and Silber’s own. I suggest that we reclaim it, for in 
the intervening twenty-five years an important insight has been lost. Critics 
such as Chapman and Silber seem to have understood why some ways of 
politicizing the personal are undesirable with respect to the private: ulti- 
mately they may only buttress the power of science against the contingent 
achievements of contestation and struggle, subsuming politics to rational- 
ist dictates more generally. This has the effect— precisely the one Arendt, 
Pitkin, and now Elshtain, fear—of obliterating the distinction between 
public and private, since in science nothing is “private” in the sense of 
inexplicable or radically resistant to systematic analysis. Given a sense that 
everything is open, at least in principle, to generalizability and thus to ma- 
nipulation, I can see the expressly political and even progressive purposes 
served by something like Chapman’s and Silber’s understanding. 

We need such an understanding of the private, and we need the rigorous 
and systematic analysis with which it seems, at first, to conflict: both re- 
deem politics against science. Otherwise, this particular contest is loaded 
from the beginning. For it is only once we have lost all sense of the private 
as radical singularity, the vast exception to the rule, that critics of radical 
analyses of power can blame the analyses themselves — that is, scientism 
rather than any consequent politics —for the demise of private space and 
private experience. Although eccentric, Chapman’s and Silber’s remarks 
testify to an important fact, the political implications of which are little 
appreciated. It has to do with privacy’s necessary, if necessarily equivocal, 
connection to deviation, transgression, even taboo. Recall that privacy law 
“preserve[s] as much pretense and hypocrisy as virtue and redemption re- 
quire” (Silber 1971, 235). This sort of multivalent view, with respect to 


1 Boling also cautions against the conflation of privacy and autonomy; she credits Schoe- 
man (1992) as well as Rubenfeld (1989) with detaching privacy from an idealized conception 
of the person and analyzing ıt, instead, as a defense against the noomalmang pressures of state 
and society (Boling 1996, 22-24). Compare with Cohen (1997), who argues that privacy 
rights confer “decisional autonomy,” understood as a legal status, without, however, presup- 
posing “an atomist or voluntarist coacepttoa of the indrvaduaP” (149-50). 
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privacy not the least, should also complicate our understanding of the sci- 
ence proper to politics. 

The issue of privacy raises the “science question” in a particularly urgent 
way; reconstructing the former thus requires engaging the latter. It is not 
hard to imagine Chapman and Silber remarking of the militant “politics of 
presence” associated with contemporary identity movements that this is 
just what we might expect from overweening scientists: here, political as- 
sertiveness derives from the pretensions of systematic theory. Against this 
we hear invoked the ideal of subtle transformations between the private 
and the public, the personal and the political, transformations that depend 
on rationally structured sentiments and a mature political sense. Contem- 
porary theorists such as Sandel and Elshtain ultimately prefer the latter, 
gentler method of discussion and deliberation —while professing, how- 
ever, the need for an understanding of power as ambitious and systematic 
as the much maligned radical alternative. It is only because Sandel and 
Elshtain believe that public and private operate systematically, distributing 
power along certain specifiable axes, that the apotheosis of privacy con- 
cerns them. As Sandel writes, “it is as if the triumph of autonomy in mat- 
ters of religion, speech, and sexual morality were a kind of consolation for 
the loss of agency in an economic and political order increasingly governed 
by vast structures of power” (1996, 118). But it is cold consolation, in- 
capable of restoring that lost agency, since it substitutes pure and unwork- 
able affect for an objective command over power and power relations. 
There can be nothing more misguided, then, than the declaration of an 
American Civil Liberties Union (ACLU) official that “free speech exists in 
the most extreme cases or it doesn’t exist at all” (quoted in Sandel 1996, 
85). This is an enormously seductive stance, to be sure, mainly for reinfore- 
ing a view of the self as willful, self-sovereign, constituted in and through 
its singular and “non-negotiable demands” (Elshtain 1995, 61). But, like 
all seductive self-concepts, it abandons the difficult business of specifying 
how precisely the private and public, the singular and the general, are inter- 
related — or, as Elshtain puts it, “analogous to each other along certain axes 
of power and privilege” (43). 

This is, of course, the business of social scientists. What I hope to have 
established is the insufficiency of two alternatives — both a science encom- 
passing, in order to judge, everything and the gentleman's science pro- 
ffered against it, which seems little more than an elusive sixth sense. Nei- 
ther is capable of explaining, for instance, why conceptualizing privacy as a 
crucial reprieve from power does not require thinking of it as the 
very opposite of power. Contrast the notion of transitional space, which 
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supplies invaluable resources for appraisals of this kind: neither subjective 
nor objective, transitional space serves precisely to bridge the two dimen- 
sions of experience, thus proving as indispensable, and real, as it is beyond 
our deliberate grasp and manipulation. I agree with Michael Rustin (1991) 


tance to the “diffuse conception of social justice” necessitated by such a 
science. “It must be a very delicate and complicated social mechanism,” 
Rustin concedes, “which both asserts a common principle — the right to 
care and development for all in a good society — yet can actualize it only by 
allowing discretion, autonomy and variation in each instance” (1991, 51). 

In the next section I take up the work of Patricia Williams (1991) in 
order to determine whether she compromises her own penetrating insights 
into power by appealing to the radically singular and unspeakably- private. 
Wendy Brown (1995) contends that this is more than a tension in Wil- 
liams% analysis, indeed, that it borders on delusion, an unfortunate if un- 
derstandable seduction to liberal fantasies of radical freedom. I insist, on 
the contrary, that Williams's work provides a crucial opportunity for re- 
thinking privacy, including its complex relationship to fantasy, not to men- 
tion fantasy’s place in the democratic imagination. Williams points the way 
toward innovative new solutions to political problems of power, power- 
lessness, and vulnerability, solutions predicated on the “discretion . . . and 
variation in each instance” that Rustin places at the very heart of democ- 
racy. I believe this “discretion” to be the key to advancing feminist, post- 
modernist, and radical-democratic projects, to pushing their critique of lib- 
eral individualism one decisive step further. 


“The specifics of my pain”: Transgression In theory and practice 

Postmodemist critics, like the communitarian (Sandel 1996) and demo- 
cratic (Barber 1984; also Elshtain 1995), stress the social, interactive, and 
contingent parts of personhood. Yet their rejection of the liberal ideal of 
solitary self-possession is more radical still, extending even to properties, 
such as gender, by which other theorists routinely distinguish self from 
other, inside from outside. According to Judith Butler (1990), for in- 
stance, gender cludes —slips over and through— somatic barriers, not to 
mention flimsy theoretical ones like the public-private distinction. It is “a 
norm that can never be fully internalized” but only continuously per- 
formed, Butler insists; “ ‘the internal’ is a surface signification, and gender 
norms are finally phantasmatic, impossible to embody” (1990, 141). It is 
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doubtful, on such a view, that the characterization of a sphere, experience, 
or state as “authentically either private or public” (Elshtain 1995, 40) — 
that is to say, residing outside contingent performative possibilities — 
would make much sense. Indeed, it would certainly be rejected, for *blind- 
[ing] us to the political role that the idea of an inner world plays” (Digeser 
1994, 658).18 

I believe that the notion of interiority can be turned to progressive pur- 
poses. Nevertheless, the postmodernist critique—represented here by 
Brown's (1995) reflections on the discourse of pain and injury pervading 
identity politics — is a formidable one and deserves special notice. My sense 
is that if anything marks the authentically private and can be used to chart 
further the axes of power and privilege that constitute us, it is felt pain and 
suffering. Brown is extremely wary of such discourse— conceived as one 
of the central contemporary “modalities of ... opposition” (3)—for its 
tendency to enmesh injured parties in systems of power and privilege while 
also concealing the ways in which those systems disfigure, dispossess, and 
disgrace. The vindication of felt pain and suffering— whether through 
nghts-claims or that particular kind of activism known as identity poli- 
tics— rarely ends there, according to Brown, but rather inscribes in law 
what should be viewed as contingent, that is, the relation of identity to its 
“current constitutive injuries” (134). The discourse of pain and suffering 
thus “renaturalizes” as identity, and privatizes as a “status,” what a rigorous 
analysis of domination would reveal: relations of power and the causal 
forces and effects arising from them (10). 

Brown skillfully interweaves a Marxist concern for the causal processes 
working through social relations of domination with a Foucauldian ap- 
precianion for what I would call interiority, or the range of ways in which 
we are conditioned to respond to, attune ourselves to, even embrace those 
relations. Indeed, this is the hallmark of disciplinary power, in which em- 
powerment—or a platinidinous “power w”—is hardly distinguishable 
from “power over” (1995, 22-23; emphasis added). Vulnerability, the vul- 
nerability of some to the power and predations of others, is transformed 
into a more diffuse susceptibility, a good word for the mosaic of incite- 
ment, excitement, and interdiction sustaining the Jiberal-individualist or- 
der. “Those highly individnated, self-interested subjects produced by lib- 
eral cultures and capitalist political economies.” writes Brown, “turn out 


1 See Digeser 1994, esp. 662-67, on why Butler’s notion of performativity also throws 
into question “interiority,” that us to say, pavate mental space. Ultimately, however, Digeser 
and I agree: the sensation of peivacy—which Butler incindes among “fabricated notions 
about the ineffable interiority of ... sex or . . . true identity? (1990, 136) —is one of those 
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to be the subjects quintessentially susceptible to disciplinary power: their 
individuation and false autonomy is also their vulnerability” (19). 

Leading feminist thinkers prove surprisingly vulnerable to this kind of 
power, according to Brown; two of them, Catharine MacKinnon and Pa- 
tricia Williams, are singled out for especially pointed criticism. Their work 
(MacKinnon 1987; Williams 1991) testifies powerfully to liberal fantasies 
of individuation and radical choice, fantasies that intricately structure de- 
sire, including its disavowal as desire and its reconfiguration as rational 
self-interest. Williams's tendency, for instance, to tie every last tangible 
good and personal need to the possession of “rights” — as well as the mani- 
fest good sense of all such demands, “where rights are currency” — traces 
exactly this path, so typical of liberal fantasy, from intense desire, through 
disavowal, to a more temperate self-interest (Brown 1995, 122-28). None 
of this, however, begins to dodge a familiar “conundrum, says Brown, 
namely, the likelihood that a “deeply enmeshed. symbol operates not only 
in but against that psyche, working as self-reproach, depoliticized suffer- 
ing, and dissimulation of extralegal forms of power” (122). The vulnerabil- 
ity in evidence here is so interior, so inescapable, and so continuous that 
the privatization, individuation, and false autonomy that rights regimes 
inevitably foster would seem the cruelest remedy — and the most hopeless 
passion — of all. 

Brown’s critique is a forceful one—to my mind, the most challenging 
with respect to any contemporary reclamation of privacy. First, then, we 
must grapple with the obvious paradox in Williams’s defense of privacy, 
including individual rights thereto. Brown is correct. Williams’s veneration 
of rights, her passion for the “luminous golden spirit” that dawns in those 
finally possessed of rights, is greatly at odds with her own sober assessment 
of them, her denunciation of the mechanical “privatization” and eviscer- 
ated public conscience that they invariably foster (Williams 1991, 165). 
But this is not simply a tension in Williams's analysis; Brown suspects it is 
closer to delusion. After all, what could be more private, in the special 
sense of incommensurate, than passionate desire? Or, conversely, what 
could be more passionately fantasized than being alone, thus omnipotent, 
“never being told of difference, ... [nor] rent apart by the singularity of 
others”? “It is a feeling; Williams herself concedes, that many of us 
“equate with the quintessence of freedom; this powerful fancy, the uncon- 
ditionality of self-will alone” (102). No doubt Williams would agree with 
Elshtain and Sandel that this “fancy” is insidious and perversely effective: 
it has made it nearly impossible to speak of such things as “social evil, 
communal wrong, states of affairs that implicate us whether we will it or 
not” (102). All three would insist, moreover, that the discourse of rights 
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has fueled this powerful fantasy of self-sufficiency and unconditional will. 
Yet Williams demands a redoubling of our efforts, an intensification of our 
commitment to nights: “Give to all of society’s objects and untouchables,” 
she says, “the rights of privacy, integrity, and self-assertion; give them dis- 
tance and respect” (165). 

My point is not that Williams, Elshtain, and Sandel agree in principle, 
their differences being empirical ones only, disputes over who does and 
does not have rights or whose right of privacy trumps whose right to equal 
protection. For Williams is one of those determined to make a politics of 
her identity, pace Elshtain and Sandel and pace Brown, to make law out of 
life: “My personal concern is with identifying the specifics of my pain.” To 
inventory “real sources of misery in even the most powerful institutions” — 
to chart, that is, the complete and complex interpenetration of pain and 
power, not their antithesis — is, in addition to being a theory, an endeavor: 
the very opposite of powerlessness. Indeed, says Williams, to resist in this 
way is to “participate in a meaningful and great-souled manner” # power 
(1991, 94). 

Sall, insofar as we understand Williams's work to be a study in power, 
it is a meticulous one in which power has, so to speak, both head and 
heart — and contains all the paradox that follows from that.!° This is why 
the most clear-headed calculations alternate, in Williams's writing, with the 
fiercest confessions of need and desire. This is why a black female contracts 
professor, whose great-great-grandmother was chattel to a wealthy white 
lawyer and whose knowledge of the law — acquired in those “most power- 
ful institutions” — assures that she really does know better, believes even 
nights of contract to be a “magic wand.” This is why she speaks of magic, 
alchemy, sorcery, and not only formal equal opportunity. This is why, 
and how, the rights she conjures work their magic indifferently, the magic 
“of visibility and invisibility, of inclusion and exclusion, of power and 
no power” (1991, 163-64). On this theory of power— my hope being to 
have established that it is a theory and not simply a litany of private sensa- 
tions — rights have, if not an altogether different meaning, then a different 


2 See Digeser 1992 on the “fourth face” of power and, more generally, on the power 
debate ın political science. My point here is that there are not only different types of power 
but also different ways of analyzing it Perhaps the most penetrating account of all would 
generate less 2 bottom line—“A causes B to do something” —than a manifold perceprnal 
field. This is how Willams descnbes her own wode “It is this perspectrve, the ambivalent, 
multivalent way of secing, that 1s at the core of what is called critical theory, feminist theory, 
and much of the minonty crinque of law. It has to do with a fluid posinonimg that sees back 
and forth across boundary, which acknowledges that I can be black and good and black and 
bed, and that I can also be black and white, .. . love and hate” (1991, 130). 
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function and effect.* They secure both visibility and invisibility, after all. 
Thus, when Williams invokes the “nights of privacy, integrity, and self 
assertion” (165), it cannot be the case, as her critics claim, that she means 
to privatize rights or merely to politiaze herself. And she must mean some- 
thing very particular with regard to privacy. 

Of the clues she scatters throughout her work, none seem more signifi- 
cant than the references, literally dozens of them, to “the taboo” — mean- 
ing, variously, the secret, forbidden, or sacred. This association of privacy 
with taboo is not itself surprising: the forbidden is precisely what we de- 
mand be kept private, if it cannot be eliminated altogether; what is private 
is often secret as well; what is private and secret is also frequently sacred 
(one’s relationship to God, for example). What is new and provocative is 
Williams’s insistent return to such associations, not to mention that the 
taboo is also transformed by her alchemy: its great danger always exists in 
close proximity to the most intense desire and most urgent hope, and the 
possibilities it reveals are precious, often unspeakably so. 

I will conclude with a parable; it is unclear, of course, whether it is 
Williams’s or my own. Drawn from her speculations on the Baby M case, 
it concerns the very definition of taboo, that is to say, “boundary crossing, 
... this willing transgression of a line” (129). Yet Williams’s point seems 
to be that we have, in the act of crossing, and perhaps there alone, the 
material and opportunity for real transformation, reconciliation, even a 
complex “renewal” of self. There is manifest risk in this parable: “When 
[Judge] Sorkow declared that it was only to be expected that parents 
would want to breed children ‘like’ themselves, he simultaneously created 
a legal right to the same, . . . encas[ing} the children conforming to likeli- 
ness in protective custody, far from whole ranges of taboo. ‘Taboo about 
touch and smell and intimacy and boundary. Taboo about ardor, posses- 
sion, license, equivocation, equanimity, indifference, intolerance, rancor, 
dispossession, innocence, exile, and candor” (227). And yet, precisely be- 
cause there is this risk, there is the potential for the most miraculous trans- 
formations. Listen, too, to Williams’s interpolation, her reweaving of 
Judge Sorkow’s own “complex magic,” his insinuating into life and law the 
presumption that we naturally desire those “like” ourselves: 


These questions tum, perhaps, on not-so-subtle images of which 
mothers should be bearing which children. Is there not something 
unseemly ... about the spectacle of a white woman mothering a 


As Brown also notes, Williams docs not insist upon new words but, rather, demands 
(Williams 1991, 159). 
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black child? A white woman giving totally to a black child; a black 
child totally and demandingly dependent for everything, sustenance 
itself, from a white woman. The image of a white woman suckling a 
black child, ... the utter interdependence of such an image; the 
merging it implies; the giving up of boundary; the encompassing of 
other within self; the unbounded generosity and interconnectedness 
of such an image. Such a picture says there is no difference; it places 
the hope of continuous generation, of immortality of the white self, 
in a little black face. (226-27) 


I trust that Williams intends to leave this parable vague and unsettling: 
to suggest both that a white mother will always see the “black” in that face 
and that she will see past it, indeed, that she will see her own future there, 
too. Certainly both ways of seeing are necessary for doing justice — and for 
wording magic —in such a situation. When Williams invokes, then, a right 
to privacy, I believe she means to lay claim to an entire range of experience, 
to include “visibility and invisibility, ... power and no power” (163- 
64) —a range of experience that resolves itself, if at all, in the space of a 
face, a gaze, and the “great-souled” hope that integrates them. 

We associate privacy with many things— secrecy, intimacy, isolation, 
solitude. The taboo is one of the more lasting of these associations, besides 
being the one thing we have managed to confine, more or less completely, 
to the private realm. Could it be that privacy itself constitutes a taboo, 
though of a surprising new kind, since in rendering certain things unspeak- 
able, it also makes them less vulnerable to a voracious critical gaze? Perhaps 
the especially dose connection between the private and the taboo in Wil- 
liams’s work is meant to suggest that there is also some privacy to be had 
from taboo, from small and solitary—in the precise sense of individuat- 
ing — transgressions. This is a mark of transitional space, as well, if we are 
to believe Winnicott: “An essential feature of transitional phenomena and 
objects,” he notes, “is a quality in our attitude when we observe them” 
(1993, 4). That is to say, a vital part of transitional phenomena comes from 
without, in the forbearance they require from third parties—the parent, 
the analyst, the social and political critic. Transitional space consists in— it 
is constituted by—our willingness to suspend judgment, to decline to 
parse subjective and objective, mine and yours, the authentically private 
and the authentically public. But this is precisely the kind of judgment that 
is reinscribed in theories emphasizing the transformation of private into 
public, the representation of our most urgent needs and interests to one 
another, a representation that can also seem a renunciation. Isn't this the 
significance of Williams's very last allusion to privacy, where she assimilates 
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it to the secret, the sacred, the finally and truly “inviolate”? Admonishing 
her more critical colleagues not to “discard rights but to see. . . past them,” 
she yearns for a “larger definition of privacy and property: so that privacy is 
turned from exchision based on self-regard into regard for another's fragile, 
mysterious autonomy” (1991, 164). 


Conciusion 
It is not possible to specify this autonomy fully and precisely; what Wil- 
liams does, instead, is to reclaim the private as its potent signifier. Of 
course, this conditions how privacy is reclaimed and reworked. The first 
step is to attend to what Winnicott calls a “protest” from within, a protest 
issuing from the depths of the “non-communicating central self” and im- 
parted, most urgently and directly, in testimonies of pain and injury. With 
regard to this central self, whose essential needs or contours cannot be 
delineated in advance, in the abstract, our attitude must be reverence, silent 
witness to another’s “right #o to communicate” (Winnicott 1965, 179). I 
am interested in the possibilities that reside in such acts of forbearance. 

Thus my aim, in emphasizing the taboo in privacy, is not to encourage 
transgressive acts. By necessity it is a more limited theoretical intervention 
meant to change the significance of privacy, especially with respect to 
things public. We should not expect privacy to designate a sphere ontologi- 
cally, socially, or otherwise distinct from the public; but neither is it a tran- 
sitional space or time with only beneficent, or only troubling, repercus- 
sions for the public. Its implications for autonomy, finally, are as elusive as 
they are profound. A key distinction between the two is that privacy serves, 
as autonomy does not, to hold judgment in abeyance. For privacy signifies 
the sacred and incomparable experience of relating to oneself; perhaps this 
is why Winnicott insists that for all its “futility” to observers, such “cul-de- 
sac communication (communication with subjective objects) carries all the 
sense of real” (1965, 184). There is a reason autonomy does not contribute 
to the same intense self-realization: autonomy norms are not about self- 
relating at all. 

I suggest that recovering privacy, and reconceiving it as the perverse 
singularity residing in the political, has progressive and even distinctly dem- 

21 Since the “mysterious” 1s what resists complete understanding, the hope is that t would 
resist complete ssaimilarion as well. Baudrillard has no such hope, although he does harard a 
guess as to what the private would be were it still possible: “The secret, were there such, 
would be pach that it could not be berrayed™ (quoted in Bogard 1996, 125). I believe thus to 
be Williams’s point as well: another's secret may be known—known well enough, as her 
auteneney — and yet remain mystenous, thus unforsaken. 
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ocratic effects. We enlist privacy on the side of the political against the 
positivistic, the possible against the predictable, the strange and singular 
against the timeless, gaining, thereby, a range of denotations unavailable 
on conventional rationalist models of politics. But this is not because pri- 
vacy reinstates a naive essentialism, or “presencing,” against positivist sci- 
ence. Rather, to borrow from Joan Scott’s famous formulation of “the evi- 
dence of experience,” the private sustains a “vision beyond the visible, a 
vision that contains the fantastic projections . . . that are the basis for politi- 
cal identification” (1991, 794). This esight, I suggest, can slacken pres- 
sures to convert the personal into the general, to transform — without re- 
mainder — desire into policy and difference into legitimate public claim, to 
wring from public discourse a demoralizing kind of confession and expo- 
sure of self. We enlist a powerful counterforce, privacy, against the nor- 
malizing forces of contemporary public culture, but we do so in such a 
way as to sec clearly the diverse sses of privacy. That is to say, such a view 
would still permit us to detect when privacy operates as a mere cover for 
other, less savory, fantastic projections — solipsism, an infantile fear of oth- 
ers, intolerance, hierarchy and privilege, simple self-secking behavior. 

In place of the older private-public dichotomy, we gain a transitional 
space, a vital resource for navigating between the personal and the public, 
the singular and the general. Because this privacy lies squarely within the 
flow of power, it can be used to participate in power in that great-souled 
manner of which Williams speaks. In this way, we are pushed past dichoto- 
mies and dichotomizing thought onto an explicitly political terrain. Per- 
haps surprisingly, then, reclaiming privacy enriches social and political 
analysis. A certain forbearance makes thought more penetrating, more sen- 
sitive to the complexities of power, powerlessness, and vulnerability. Re- 
trieving privacy as potent signifier —as a solemn nod to singular and in- 
commensurate experience — is already to theorize differently, to have our 
thinking invigorated as well as deepened through confrontation with what 
is never fully articulate, never fully theorizable. 

I claim for ambivalent, multivalent readings of central political con- 
cepts, such as privacy, what Larry Preston claims for literature. In fact, the 
former function more directly and more deliberately to “reterritorialize” 
the language of theory, to change “the ways in which theory is written, the 
range of experience that informs theoretical writing, and the conceptions 
of important political ideas that are the heart of theoretical visions” (Pres- 
ton 1995, 949). This is, I suggest, the considerable appeal of Williams's 
work, of a “fluid positioning that sees back and forth across boundary” 
(1991, 130), a positioning by which we come to know more precisely 
through slackening our drive to categorize, to translate, and to judge. In 
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addition, then, to the impetus given to a less pathological politics, one less 
bent on normalizing judgments, a perverse reading of privacy points the 
way to a different kind of theory. This is a type of thought and thinking 
with especially important implications for my own discipline of political 
science. 

Claims such as these may only perplex those who believe that respons- 
ible social analysis consists in specifying determinate relations among 
clearty delineated social spheres, of parsing “mine” and “yours? “mine” 
aod “ours.” But the ambivalent view of privacy defended here should prove 
perfectly familiar to those accustomed to thinking from the margins, those 
who take a slightly irregular perspective on society’s laws and norms. This 
is truc of feminists, I would argue, whose legacy is a long one of misbehav- 
ing: by speaking radical truths to power, by speaking the unspeakable, and 
by theorizing such things as sex and sexuality. Now, perhaps feminists 
should be quite obscene, embracing those “dimension[s] of culture that 
allo[w] us to cross boundaries, exceed limits . . . , and experience the dia- 
lectic between life and death,” taking for granted that without such trans- 
pressions, “there would be no sense of the beyond” (Caputi 1994, 7). Like- 
wise, without a conception of private and, by necessity, perverse will, it is 
impossible to appreciate the suspension of that will in public space. 
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Comments and Reply 


Comment on Morris's “Privacy, Privation, Perversity: 
Toward New Representations of the Personaj” 


Patrida Boling, Department of Political Science and Womens Studies 
Program, Purdue University 


rawing on Patricia Williams's highly personalized language of pain and 
injury (1991) and D. W. Winnicotr’s notion of transitional 
(1965), Debra Morris develops a theory of privacy that she claims will 
help us think critically about central problems in democratic theory, indad- 
ing power and powerlessness, vulnerability, and preserving “what is most 
singular, secret, ineffable, internal, that is, private, about [individuals]? (in 
this issue, 323). I agree with her claim that we need to tell a more complex 
story about privacy than much contemporary theorizing provides, and I 
learned a lot from her argument for understanding privacy as a transitional 
space and a reprieve from power Taking Morris’s essay as a point of depar- 
ture, I ahali address these questions: Why do we need a political theory of 
privacy? What are some of the contributions that have already been made 
to thinking about privacy? What should a theory of privacy look like or do? 
Like Morris, I think understanding privacy is central to revitalizing 
democratic theory and politics. Many theorists dismiss the concept of pri- 
vacy because it functions in an ideological way to keep us from examining 
oppressive relationships. This approach is frequently rooted in an under- 
standing of privacy protections or private life as inextricable from the con- 
steliation of power and political values associated with liberalism, such as 
private property, market capitalism, or the patriarchal family.’ Yet concern 
with public and private was central to thinking about politica long before 
the advent of liberalism, and privacy does not always or only reinforce lines 
of power and privilege. Sometimes “private” demarcates decisions, places, 
Or experiences that we want to protect from the intrusion or intervention 





l See, eg, Catharine MacKinnon (1987); Carole Pareman (1988); and Wendy Brown 
(1995). 
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of the state, our fellow citizens, or social pressure. Private life is home to 
Many important experiences, values, practices, and relationships that exist 
nowhere else and that would be destroyed if exposed to public scrutiny.? 

Morris’s concerns with revitalizing privacy run in similar directions. She 
worries about the tendency “to exalt the public self, at some expense to our 
care and concern for the private” (324); the move to understand private life 
as merely the substratum of politics, a ground out of which problems arise 
that must then be translated into political claims that can produce public 
action; and the progressive articulation and rationalization of the self. But 
while Morris is attentive to the dangers of subsuming private life and expe- 
rience to politics, she doesn’t worry about the dangers privacy may pose 
to public life: that privacy may blind us to oppressive arrangements that 
seem natural or simply “off limits” or that taking privacy seriously as an 
overarching public value may lead to a public life that is litte more than 
the orderly pursuit of private interest. Morris postulates that a discerning 
understanding of privacy would permit us to distinguish between more or 
less “savory” ways of enlisting privacy, which simply begs the question.’ 
Morris simply is not much interested in how private, public, and political 
connect as ways of being in the world or in locating tensions or problems 
in privacy as a value or concept. I agree that thinking about privacy is im- 
portant in part because we are in danger of losing sight of why privacy and 
the experiences of private life are valuable, but I am drawn to think about 
privacy for other reasons as well: because too much or the wrong kind of 
respect for privacy can undermine aspirations for justice or lead people to 
slight the common concerns of public life that are central to democratic 
politics. 

Not only does Morris neglect the danger that an overly privatistic soci- 
ety may undermine the ideal of politics as active atizen engagement in 
communal self-determination and turn a blind eye to oppressive relation- 
ships that take place in private or by means of privacy rights (to property, 
or to read pornography, for example), but she also tends to read other 
theorists as less attentive to the value of privacy and individuality than I 


1 Many have articulated this idea of privacy as the existential home to central homan 
modes of being, including Hannah Arendt (1958), Hanna Pitkin (1981); Robert Post 
(1989); Berdmand Schoeman (1992); and me (Boling 1996). 

* She mennons these concerns in passing near the end of her essay. “We enlist a powerful 
counterforce, privacy, against the nocmalmang forces of contemporary public culture, but we 
do so in such a way as to sec Cearty the diverse mas of privacy. That is to say, such a vew 
would still permit us to detect when privacy operates as a mere cover for other, less savory, 
fantastic projections — solipsism, an infannie fear of others, intolerance, hierarchy and pervi- 
lege, umple scif-eecking behavior” (347). 
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think they are. For example, she begins her essay by discussing Hanna Pit- 
kin’s (1981) influential essay on connecting public and private through the 
principle of justice. Morris reads Pitkin as arguing that an injury or griev- 
ance that arises from private life must be translated into claims that are 
intelligible to one’s fellow citizens, thus connecting “ T to ‘we, in a context 
where many other selves also have claims on that we ” (326). Morris con- 
tinues: “What I contest is the sort of connection privileged here. The radi- 
cal potential of Pitkin’s intervention into the public-private debate is sacri- 
ficed if the connections between private and public are domesticated, 
understood as largely conceptual ones” (327). She sees Pitkin as arguing 
that private need and public policy exist “in the same political space, arising 
between ‘Shuman need, on the one hand, and its consequences for ‘power, 
privilege, and suffering’ on the other” (327). Morris believes the signifi- 
cance of such a connection is lost “tf we continue, with Pitkin, to stress the 
necessity — that is, the miona? necessity — of connecting private and public” 
(327). This reading, which carries through Morris’s interpretation of my 
work as well, is not well founded. First of all, Pitkin does, in fact, appreci- 
ate the experiential gulf between the private sufferer and the citizen; it is 
central to her attempt to work out how to make needs rooted in the private 
realm — the hunger of the poor, the misery of the bored, isolated house- 
wife — understood as legitimate political claims so that others who are situ- 
ated differently can hear them and understand their force. “Translation” is 
not simply about finding fodder for public policy in people’s private lives; 
it is about transforming the private sufferer into a citizen who has a stake 
in the process, who knows that deliberations and decisions are about not 
just arid conceptual matters but issues of real and lasting importance to 
her life. 

Second, Morris writes as though Pitkin only saw private life as the 
ground out of which political matters arose, as though what she really 
wanted to do was deracinate and transform those private problems so that 
they become mutually intelligible claims and issues governed by the requi- 
sites of political discourse. But such a reading is unfounded since for Pitkin 
(and for me and Hannah Arendt, to whom both Pitkin and I are indebted), 
private life is a crucial ground for aspects of human life that are possible 
only when they are hidden from view, protected from public scrutiny and 
official standards of conduct. When problems arise in private life that ought 
to be addressed as political issues, because we citizens see them as matters 
of widespread importance, because we recognize them as connected to no- 
tions of fairness, and perhaps because we think they can be remedied 
through public action, then Pitkin and I would argue that we should trans- 
late them into political issues. That doesn’t mean that every problem that 
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resides in private life ought to be translated into a political issue, nor does 
it mean that purely private matters are trivial. I argue at length that privacy 
nurtures intimacy, relationships with varied degrees of social distance, ex- 
perimentation, individuality, and unconventionality, a point that Robert 
Post (1989) and Ferdinand Schoeman (1992) have also made.* 

Third, Morris seems particularly bothered by the notion of translating 
problems whose existential home is in private experience into political lan- 
guage. She fears that translating private-life grievances into political claims 
“jnstall[s] a new rationalist logic” that flattens out the uniqueness and in- 
effability, even the wordlessness, of private experience (327). This seems 
to be connected to political judgment, which is “central and indispensable” 
to a democratic polity and its citizens (327). Again, the criticism would 
carry more weight if one read Pitkin or me as arguing that aff private mat- 
ters ought to be transformed into political claims; then such a logic would 
seem unduly intrusive and destructive of a variety of experiences and rela- 
tionships. But I think Morris’s claim is more far-reaching, that she is ob- 
jecting to the idea of translating private experience into political claim un- 
der axy Circumstance. For Morris, the “rationality” that would be imposed 
by making claims that are understandable to a broad group of one’s fellow 
citizens, the “rationality” suggested by learning to engage in public dis- 
course, to “dress” one’s private-life self or troubles so they are ready to go 
out in public, is antithetical to privacy. When writing about privacy, Morris 
repeatedly evokes images of reprieve and respite, including the ideas of 
privacy as a counterforce to the “normalizing forces of public culture,” as 
a “resource for navigating between the personal and the political and as 
a “transitional space” that permits us manifold ways to resist “being 
found,” to assert the “right not to communicate,” to recognize that there 
are certain questions that are “wot to be formulated” (quoting Winnicott). 
Morris writes: “I suggest . . . thinking of the private in terms of the intrac- 
table, the incongruous, the incommensurate. This privacy signifies the ne- 
cessity for a reprieve from scrutiny and public judgment” (330). Thus, for 
Morris, translating private matters into claims that can be held up to polin- 
cal standards or having the private sufferer develop political judgment 
undercuts the core of what privacy is: a reprieve from public scrutiny and 
judgment. 

While I respect that Morris wants to emphasize privacy as a resource for 
protecting a realm of experience she does not want to spell out too mi- 
nutely — what she alludes to as the intractable, the incongruous, the per- 


1 Sec also Jeffrey Reiman (1976), James Rachels (1984), Prank Michelman (1988); Mor- 
ris Kaplan (1991, 1994); and Ruth Gavison (19924, 1992b). 
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verse —I find her approach troubling. If we understand the private as a 
hedge against scrutiny and public judgment, what does that imply about 
how we think about judging? I think there are important differences be- 
tween expressions like “passing judgment on someone” or “being judg- 
mental” and “using one’s judgment” or “exercising good judgment’ The 
first pair implies a violation of the reprieve from public judgment with 
which Morris is concerned, while the second pair evokes capacities we 
value and cultivate. Apparently “political judgment,” which I think of as 
including discernment, weighing a variety of factors accurately and sensi- 
tively, and caring about the broader political context and consequences of 
an argument, claim, strategy, or decision evokes, for Morris, only the sense 
of Judgment as a normalizing pressure that constrains the unpredictable, 
incongruous, and intractable. Morris’s evocation of privacy as a liminal, 
evocative resource for avoiding public judgment, like her failure to see an 
overly privatized society as a threat to our common life as citizens, suggests 
that she is inattentive to an important debate about public and private and 
that she is disquietingty unpolitical. 

When J think about the question, “What does it mean to think well 
about privacy?” J have in mind a particular model of theoretical discourse. 
For example, while I suppose there are many who admire John Rawis% 
effort to construct a theory of justice, most people who want to understand 
justice would read widely, acquainting themselves with a variety of ap- 
proaches and perspectives (including perhaps Rawls’s) and engaging de- 
bates and disagreements that seem especially fruitful or troubling. The 
point is, a particular contribution to current work on privacy does not need 
to work out a comprehensive theory or model of privacy; it needs to push 
discourse along in constructive ways, to show us how perspectives that 
have not heretofore “spoken” to each other can raise new questions or make 
cfforts to speak to problems that have been kicking around for a while. 

I am attracted to theoretical work, such as Morris’s, that encourages us 
to consider divergent approaches and perspectives to thinking about pri- 
vacy, treats contradiction and ambiguity as a source of insight rather than 
as a defect to be explained away, and articulates problems and engages sig- 
nificant debates. Morris makes a powerful case for privacy as a metaphoric, 
psychic space or barrier connected to the taboo, the perverse or incongru- 
ent, which helps individuals preserve such sources of our selves from the 
normalizing power of collective life. She crafts from various sources — 
Winnicott, Honneth, Flax, Williams —a protective and empowering no- 
tion of privacy based not on exclusion and self-regard but on @ ‘regard for 
anothers fragile, mysterious autonomy’ ” (quoting Williams), a notion 
that suggests new understandings of selfhood and new connections and 
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discontinuities between individual and collective life (346). She locates her 
thinking in terms of several enduring debates—about the promise and 
peril of identity politics, the best way to connect private life and politics, 
and the ways privacy is connected to power. 

Although I appreciate Morris’s effort to provide an “ambivalent, multi- 
valent” reading of privacy (347), I found some frustrations in reading her 
work. Not only was I troubled by the partial and inappreciative readings 
she gave to Arendtian approaches to thinking about public and private; 
it also seemed to me that several times Morris asserted that her theory 
would address an issue or solve a problem but then never articulated how 
it did so. For example, Morris claims her notion of privacy would “allo{w] 
-us to represent — without rationalizing away — those desires, needs, and 
experiences that implicitly challenge the demand for articulated rational- 
ity” and that “only such a view . . . is capable of dispelling several central 
confusions regarding privacy” (337). But Morris never explains what those 
central confusions regarding privacy are. Or again, she claims that because 
her notion of “privacy lies squarely within the flow of power, it can be 
used to participate in power in that great-souled manner of which Willams 
speaks” (347). She obviously means to offer a formulation of privacy that 
will get us beyond dichotomies onto an explicitly political terrain and thus 
help to enrich social and political analysis. But what is it about this notion 
of privacy that puts it squarely within the flow of power? She seems simply 
to assert what needs to be demonstrated and explained, especially since she 
claims she wants to think about privacy in ways that will be attentive to 
power and powerlessness, vulnerability, and the position of those who are 
accustomed to thinking from the margins. This brings me to my final frus- 
tration, which is with Morris's response to Wendy Brown's (1995) critique 
of Patricia Williams (1991). I thought Morris fairly presented Brown's crit- 
‘cisms, but instead of responding to them, Morris simply set them to the 
side and proceeded to explain how Williams addresses power But Brown’ 
arguments about the way rights and privacy “draw a circle around the indi- 
vidual” and tum all responsibility back on her “for her failures . . . priva- 
tiz{ing] her situation and mystify[ing] the powers that construct . . . her” 
are powerful and need to be engaged, not simply identified and then ig- 
nored (1995, 128). 

In sum, Morris wrestles with important questions, treats ambiguity and 
ambivalence as resources rather than problems, and develops a powerful 
and original defense of privacy. Her work makes an important contribution 
to dialogue about privacy among contemporary theorists, and as she en- 
gages others’ arguments more fully and pushes herself to answer hard ques- 
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tions about power and politics, Morris’s position will become even more 
inter esting . 
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Comment on Morris's “Privacy, Privation, Perversity: 
Toward New Representations of the Personal” 


Jean Bethke Elshtaln, Divinity School, University of Chicago 


ebra Morris has written a challenging, nuanced, lively piece that helps 

us to understand and to situate many of the most keenly contested 

points in political, legal, and feminist theory over the past decades (in 
this issue). One piece cannot do everything, of course, including fleshing 
out fully some of the author’s most passionately held points: there is so 
much to say and so few pages in which to say it. So what I propose to do 
with my precious pages is to elaborate, briefly, on four points or themes, 
not so much to criticize Morris (though there will, inevitably, be some of 
that) but to continue a dialogue with her. 

First, it strikes me that Morris takes on board many of the problems she 
associates, not without reason, with thinkers whose work revolves around 
the categories of public and private. That is, she, too, embraces those terms 
as her most singular and important marker of theoretical and analytic de- 
marcation — and, finally, political value. As one who has been centrally in- 
volved in debates about the range and rightful purview of private and pub- 
lic as essentially contested but nonetheless inescapable terms (perhaps 
precisely because of their always ambiguous status), I thought some years 
ago that I should have said in my own early work much more about the 
social dimensions of democratic political life and private life. Neither pub- 
lic nor private is ever asocial, in any of its aspects, manifestations, mean- 
ings, and forms of representation — including when we are alone. Our be- 
ing alone, whether bad loneliness or good solitude, signifies that we are 
part of a social world, and that is why we hold some notions of what con- 
stitute solitude or loneliness and isolation. Any talk of reconstructing pub- 
lic and private must, then, pay explicit attention to our sociality. We are 
intrinsically social — human beings could not survive outside a network of 
sociality— even as we are trouble as well as succor to one another, In Saint 
Augustine’s terms, we are both “social” and “quarrelsome” 

The category of the social I have in mind is very different from what 
political philosopher Hannah Arendt condemned in the term. For Arendt, 
the social, or what she called civic housekeeping, is to be lamented because 
the social, in modemity, swamps the political, making it less likely that we 
will see ourselves as citizens and more likely that we will see ourselves as 
chents or consumers. As the social triumphs, the state becomes a giant in- 
strumentality devoted to providing certain sorts of goods or responding 
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to certain sorts of interest claims, and a more robust and invigorating no- 
tion of politics and of the rs publica is lost. As with nearly every Arendtian 
formulation, this one is simultaneously challenging and vexing. For de- 
mocracy, certainly in America, makes no sense if you don’t see it as a form 
of social democracy, a civic world in which citizens enter public life because 
they care about big matters at hand some of the time but what is 
with their lives, schools, neighborhoods, jobs, overall well-being all of the 
fme. So, in sum, let us put the social back in explicitly. That way no mistake 
will arise that one is somehow offering a radically stripped down, and 
therefore wholly inadequate, account of the complexities of social and po- 
litical life. This social dimension seems to fall out of much of Morris’s 
discussion. 

Second, Morris’s discussion of private and privacy as a “kind of reprieve 
from power” is keenly expressed. I see no problem with it so long as one 
does not push a monistic view of power as the basis for such a claim. With 
private and public held aloft as the operative categories, let me turn to 
Morris’s discussion of identity movements. For those of us who have criti- 
azed the totalizing nature of such movements — as competition between 
epistemologically incommensurate “movements” and claims erupts — 
Morris’ criticisms seem somewhat misplaced. My criticism of the ten- 
dency of identity politics to politicize an ontological category, or a category 
that bas been given the status of such (as has race, gender, etc., in many 
cases), is that it often leads to a politics in which we are invited, not so 
much to evaluate the arguments people bring to the public square but to 
assess their claims to authenticity. For example, is this really the “black 
voice,” as if there were any such thing? Or the “true female” voice by con- 
trast to some ostensibly counterfeit discourse? My point throughout has 
been that we should not overpoliticize all areas of life—here Morris 
agrees — and, as well, that contemporary identity movements too often 
wind up quashing politics rather than generating politics. If I lay down a 
set of absolute claims and you either buy them or you “just don’t get it? 
the invitation is to shut up and acquiesce silently or to walk away. It would 
be rather strained to see such “conversation stoppers,” as they are some- 
times called, as capacious openings to democratic discourse! So any trans- 
formation of private into public, On my argument, must effect a kind of 
civic translation. At the same time, no such translation of private into pub- 
lic is obligatory in all instances or desirable in many. There are characteristic 
ways of being associated with privacy and the private that are precious to 
human persons and that, while social, are not necessarily civic. 

Related closely to my second point above, the third point I want to 
amplify about public into private is the way Morris evokes images of “an 
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incursion of disorderly ‘presence’ ” and the like (331). Let me be clear that 
the problem with those forms of identity movement politics I criticized 
above is not that they are disorderly per se but that they are so often disor- 
derly to no discernable civic purpose, so far as I can tell. In fact, they may 
well be not “disorderly” cnough, given the tremendous pressure to con- 
form within the group. Identity politics cannot tolerate dissent, difference, 
ambiguity within. As a result, one winds up with a sort of cookie-cutter 
form of what is trumpeted as a voice speaking from the edge or the margin, 
and the political behavior of certain groups becomes almost entirely pre- 
dictable. The upshot is that such groups can be taken more or less for 
granted: we know how they will vote on everything, we know whom they 
will endorse for everything, and so on. I am thinking here, to speak di- 
rectly, of the way the African-American caucus functions in Congress. 
Given the block voting —and of course many others do this but that isn’t 
my point; my point is that the potentially transformative dimension of 
what some groups claim to be up to is blunted if they are dependable shock 
troops for this side or that—the black vote can be taken for granted or 
written off. An analogue, at present, is the so-called religious vote in Con- 
gress, if we mean by that those whose base is the “Christian right” This 
predictable pattern is what is called “settling” in the African-American 
community, and one can, of course, understand the historic reasons for it. 
But it is problematic nonetheless, just as the “feminist” presence in the 
public square, through its most visible talking heads, is similarly predict- 
able — hence, troubling. We know that there will never really be anything 
transgressive or shocking, in a good sense, that will be said. The “agenda” 
has become an “ideology” and can, therefore, be taken entirely for granted. 
Hardening of the categories set in long ago. What was once fresh is now 
stale. How would Morris respond to this civic problem? 

Finally, I couldn’t concur more heartily with Morris that there are real 
problems in setting the bar for what is to count as public reason or deliber- 
ation so high that only the small number of Habermasians clustered in our 
institutions of higher learning qualify for the task. Thinking more humbly, 
we understand that people have lives to live and that the living of a life is 
mostly not about doing something big and decisive at every turn. Rather, 
it is about doing one’s best in the place in which one finds oneself, We 
don’t seem to have a way to talk about the complexity and dignity of the 
quotidian. The West’s two great religious traditions — Christianity and Ju- 
daism — do have such ways, of course, but there has been such an ardent 
push to marginalize the “religious voice” and to associate any form of reli- 
gion in the public sphere with that all-purpose bogeyman, the “Christian 
right,” that we are left with an ethically sanitized way of talking about many 
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of the most important things. Putting in such considerations helps us to 
build in criteria that distinguish “bad” from “good” instances of civil soci- 
sty. Here I don’t think Morris is quite fair in saddling Michael Sandel and 
me with the view that we think all norms, preferences, and attachments 
are “wholly benign” To the best of my knowledge, and racking my brain 
for possible examples, I have stated no such thing. What I have been up 
to, along with many others, is to thematize our “felt attachments” so they 
can enter discussion rather than persist in a kind of prepolitical and even 
presocial haze entirely outside the world of civic daims and counterclaims. 

A quick comment on the way Morris concludes, and it relates to my 
third point above. I refer to her suggestion that “perhaps feminists should 
be quite obscene” and participate in embracing dimensions of the culture 
that allow us to cross boundaries, and so forth (348). Perhaps Pm missing 
something, but I see nothing inherently transformative about such a move 
at all. In a culture, our own, in which every barrier to the appearance of 
nearly anything in public has collapsed, obscenity has become a commod- 
ity: it is up for sale daily. Big deal. Just the other evening I saw on television 
a group that hangs out at night in cavelike places, features very pale people 
with pieces of metal dangling from all visible body parts, and practices 
“vampirism” The “vampirists” were sucking one another’s blood as the 
cameras rolled. They were being ever so “obecene.” What was amazing was 
just how dull it was. All a “vampire” can do is suck blood. Citizens have a 
few more arrows in the quiver. Am I missing something here? | 


Reply to Bolling and Elshtaln 


Debra Morris, Woodrow Wiison Department of Government and Foreign 
Affairs, University of Virginia 


thank Patrida Boling and Jean Elshtain for their exceptionally thoughtful 

criticisms (in this issue); engaging them has allowed me to see more 

clearly the essay’s aim. Since I haven't the space to respond to all of their 
points, I will attempt to address their chief concerns through the single 
issue that preoccupies even as it ultimately divides us, namely, what it 
means today to rethink privacy. We agree that any attempt to do so must 
engage debates having to do with the nature of public reason, the cause of 
social justice, the demands of democratic civil society. 

If I claim as my starting point the feminist insight that public-private is 
a central axis for the organization and consolidation of power but neglect 
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to make that argument here, it is not to evade or deny the dangers inhering 
in “too much or the wrong kind of respect for privacy” (Boling, in this 
issuc, 354), I simply believe that other theorists — Elshtain, Okin, Pate- 
man, MacKinnon, and Boling, to name but a few — have articulated those 
dangers very well already. Indeed, it is precisely because others have estab- 
lished so convincingly the deficiencies of pripatism that I feel able to raise 
certain questions and possibilities regarding privacy. Further, if I take issue 
with Boling’s and Elshtain’s stress on the rational translation of private into 
public, it is not because I believe them (or Pitkin and Arendt, for that 
matter) guilty of an imperious “rationalist logic.” Indeed, I applaud their 
efforts to understand such translation experientially, as a matter of trens- 
forming the “private sufferer into a citizen” (Boling, in this issue, 355). 
This is why their work proves so invaluable for engaging the problem of 
Privacy’s relation to public reason and political judgment: Boling’s nuanced 
account of the language of public and private, for instance, and Elshtain’s 
insistence that we view problems and problem-solving on a human (or 
quotidian) scale help us to transcend arid Kantian conceptions of judg- 
ment. But I do insist that there are costs, for any further theorization of 
private, public, and the relationship between the two, of work like Boling’s 
and Elshtain’s. Feminist criticism has succeeded spectacularly in undermin- 
ing the quaint image of privacy as the space of intimacy, family, and the 
interdependence of mutual care—in other words, as the absence of com- 
petitive and zero-sum struggle over power. Yet many feminist theorists es- 
pouse a conception of the public realm that proves perfectly analogous. It 
is a conception of public space in which power relations are legitimated — 
that is to say, transformed from competitive and zero-sum struggle into 
something else, something different and better, whether that is “strong” 
deliberative, or “discursive” democracy. That this is a conception of public 
space with which it would be foolish to disagree is a sign not of its falsity 
but of its limits in exploding the parameters of the privacy debate. Ror 
instance, such a conception does not encourage a deep engagement with 
ist inquiries into the forms of power contained in otherwise 
benign democratic practices, inquiries that do open up the possibility of 
theorizing private and public tagether. 

Such theorization is necessary, I contend, for apprehending privacy’s 
essential ambivalence today: its significance as lost ideal and its ascendancy 
as privatism. I am interested in connecting, as well as interpreting, these 
two things—a task for which the notion of privacy as indifferent force, 
open to multiple uses, may prove useful. Boling insists that this is a tauto- 
logical formulation, though I would deny that it is especially so—at least 
when compared to dominant views that simply define the private in oppo- 
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sition to the public, it mattering little whether the aim is to criticize privacy 
(as mere “private interest”) or to commend it (as the essential human 
ground for intimacy, unconventionality, etc.). A particularly seductive ex- 
ample of the latter (i.¢., privacy’s definition through its affirmation) 18 
Rochelle Gurstein’s understanding of the private as a timeless feature of 
“human topography,” an essential “protective container for vulnerable ex- 
periences” (1996, 9, 13), a view with which Boling and Elshtain clearly 
sympathize. It is not that I do not; clearly the “protective container” view 
is relevant to my own understanding of privacy as a reprieve from power. 
But there is a crucial difference between privacy containing vulnerable ex- 
periences and privacy constituting, if only retrospectively or reflexively, a 
critical perspective on experiences, vulnerability being just one. We might 
put it this way: the former stresses the essential human form of privacy, 
the latter its contingent content over time. And, for this very reason, the 
“container” conception implies that something of unspeakable human im- 
portance is lost, is always at risk, in translating private into public, but as I 
suggest below of political protest, there may be some things of private 
significance — some things of significance to privacy — that are only consti- 
My aim in “Privacy, Privation, Perversity” is not only to rethink privacy, 
but also to think otherwise about it, that is, to enlist new and different 
resources and theoretical perspectives, ones capable of eliciting new valua- 
tions. All three of us agree that the public-private debate is in need of just 
this sort of radical repair. Significantly, Boling places at the heart of the 
privacy struggle “a particular model of theoretical discourse,” and it is here 
that she commends my use of “divergent approaches” and my attempt to 
“trea[t] contradiction and ambiguity as a source of insight rather than as a 
defect to be explained away” (357). Likewise with Elshtain’s call to “put 
the social back in” (361) and, more particularly, to affirm and to fore- 
ground the quotidian: this is a struggle over the déscowrse of public and 
private, and it too insists that we understand them in terms of their imme- 
diate, interanimating effects in individual lives rather than as abstract valua- 
tions. But it is strange, then, that certain valuations appear so persistent. 
So, this is where I begin to diverge from Boling and Elshtain: I wish to 
move theorization past especially tenacious terms, to use those terms by 
putting them at risk, to push to the hilt the disturbances within the concept 
(and experience) of privacy. Lest my point here seem too enigmatic, let me 
say a few things about my use of Wendy Brown’s (1995) work in the third 
section of the essay. Boling complains that I do not engage Brown’s criti- 
cisms of the highly personalized language of pain and injury favored 
by Patricia Williams (1991), that, rather, I “simply identif[y] and then 
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ignor[e]” those criticisms (358). But my intention in a deliberately specula- 
tive reading of Williams’s work— and my point in highlighting certain odd 
and evocative turns in that work—is to show that Williams is hardly vul- 
nerable in the ways Brown suggests, that is, “mystif[ied by] the powers 
that construct ... her” (1995, 128), though to be sure Williams appre- 
hends and contends with those powers in novel ways (many of them predi- 
cated on her own “mysterious autonomy”). The exigencies of contempo- 
rary politics—in particular, the degree to which an insidious control 
confounds the logic of rights, of political personhood, or precisely the 
problem analyzed so deftly by Brown — require that we cultivate as varied 
and imaginative a repertoire of responses, of strategies for redeploying the 
powers that construct us, as possible. 

Thus my objective in each of the essay’s three sections is to highlight 
one perspective on privacy, at least one dimension of it, that seems to elude 
dominant conceptions — that allows us, more crucially, to connect such 
things as personal, public, and political in new and untried ways. I should 
have said as much: my entire aim is to use privacy as a gateway to unantici- 
pated “connections and discontinuities between individual and collective 
life” (Boling, in this issue, 357-58) and to employ these, in turn, to articu- 
late more precisely privacy’s complex status and function today. Hence the 
importance of terms like “transitional space” —a highly suggestive concept 
for articulating the way in which central political and social norms are cru- 
cially dependent upon an ambivalent fantasy (itself neither private nor 
public, of course) of privacy, of interiority and self-containment. 

To connect in this way is to complicate the private and the public simul- 
taneously. Let me elaborate this with respect to identity politics. In the 
section “Acting Up,” I contest the specific connection among private, per- 
sonal, and political so often assumed in assessments of identity move- 
ments, namely, that in politicizing the personal, such movements destroy 
the private (this is essentially the point of Gurstein’s influential The Repeal 
of Reticence [1996]). I have since explored this criticism in more detail with 
regard to sexual-identity politics. My argument, very briefly, is that if iden- 
tity movements do make a claim to “authenticity,” as Elshtain worries, 
then this claim has as much to do with individual as with group identity, 
and the former builds into political protest a necessarily equivocal mo- 
ment. The political payoff is this: the possibility that if our private lives are 
lived more equivocally — that is to say, with a greater respect for our capac- 
ity to deviate, to demur—then our public lives, our public personae, will 
show a greater capacity for freedom (a political ideal surprisingly resurgent 
in theoretical reflections on sexual-identity politics; see, e.g., Cornell 
1998). The third section of my essay is predicated on a similar gamble, 
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namely, that the special kind of insight and self-understanding generated 
in singular and exquisitely individuating events — a particular look, a par- 
ticular longing or desire — sensitizes rather than blinds citizens to “the 
powers that construct ... [them]” (Brown 1995, 128). These are ways, 
finally, of integrating feminist with postmodernist critique, an exercise for 
which I feel more enthusiasm, perhaps, than do Boling and Elshtain! 

As for my call to the “obscene,” I appreciate Elshtain’s concerns: politi- 
cally speaking, there is nothing more banal than vampirism (as becomes 
plain once vampirism is understood as just one more manifestation of 
=Gen-X” cool, a sensibility more disastrous in its political implications than 
any rhetoric of authenticity). But it is against the banal that the genuinely 
obscene promises some corrective. I suggest that the essential question 
regarding privacy is whether it can function critically, that is to say, against 
a political culture characterized by (in)difference more than diversity, priva- 
tism more than privacy? Is there a part of what we habitually think of as 
“inner reality” that, if not utterly beyond interpellation or the “taboos . pi 
operat[ing] in the ritualized repetition of norms,” as Judith Butler puts it 
(1993, 21), nevertheless consistently “exceeds” them? And is this stubborn 
and excessive subjectivity, finally, a more viable basis for political agency 
than the radical autonomy promised in liberal theory? Whatever the an- 
swer, it is no longer enough simply to posit, against subjectivity, a pleasing 
political symmetry, objectivity, community. Rethinking the private person 
requires that we rethink, as well, the democratic citizen she is to become. 
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Cristina L. H. Traina 


Maternal Experience and the Boundaries 
of Christian Sexual Ethics 


ne day, as I breast-fed my eldest daughter, I decided to practice the 

Kegel exercises postpartum women use to regain tone in their pelvic 

floor muscles. Quietly nursing, rocking, contracting, releasing, I felt 
my vaginal muscles take over: an orgasm. I jolted to attention, shocked 
that I had experienced a sexual climax while embracing an infant. The con- 
nection felt dirty and incestuous. “Pll make sure that I never do that again!” 
I thought. It was some years before I reflected carefully on the dose phys- 
iological and emotional connections between my maternity and my ex- 
perience of my own sexuality and came to wonder not how I could have 
permitted myself to have this unsought experience but why the likelihood 
and even “naturalness” of it had never before occurred to me and why it is 
so rarely mentioned. 

Parenting is rarely so arrestingly sexual. But it is intensely physical and 
erotic: burrowing, kicking, suckling, caressing, hugging, lying languor- 
ously entwined — what Noelle Oxenhandler has called “the eros of parent- 
hood: an upwelling of tenderness, often with a tinge of amazement, that 
expresses itself primarily through touch” (1996, 47). But where is this cx- 
perience reflected in the feminist ethics of sexuality? Most contemporary 
feminist writing on sexual ethics focuses on issues of personal and insti- 
tutional power (exploitation, violence, injustice), on procreative freedom 
and its requisites, or on women’ relational and psychological right to pur- 
sue sexual pleasure alone or in adult relationships. Although reporting on 
women’s sexual experience has become almost an industry over the past 
thirty years, few authors have ventured to discuss the moral meaning of 
the full range of that experience or to suggest how attention to it might 


I owe thanks to my children, as well as to the colleagues and friends whose suggestions 
are reflected here, particularly Barbara Newman, Patricia Beattie Jung, Timothy Sedgwick, 
Bonnie J. Miller-McLemore, the reviewers and editors at Spas, the members of the Univerarty 
of Chicago writing group, and my husband, William Hutchison I am especially grateful to 
Richard Kieckhefer and Susan A. Ross for their unflagging, patient, and engaging help. 
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alter the categories and norms that inform our moral descriptions of hu- 
man sexual experience in general! 

This study asks those questions of experiences of matemity in particular. 
This approach receives support from two quarters. First, some Western 
women experience motherhood as sensuous, erotic, or sexual.? Second, 
scholars in the natural and social sciences stress the multidimensionality of 
women’s sexuality, including its links to maternity. These specifically sexual 
dimensions of maternal experience I call maternal sexuality. I shall argue 
that the experience of maternity as erotically pleasurable is not categorically 
perverse — that it can be, in fact, a moral good —and that we must revise 
our ideals and norms of mothering in order to account for it. 

Lying behind this claim are two convictions. First, all moral norms and 
social practices are to be measured by their respect for and promotion of 
the material, political, and psychosocial conditions of human flourishing. 
To flourish is to thrive socially, physically, intellectually, and spiritually. As 
Martha Nussbaum and others have argued, although holistic flourishing 
can take many forms, enormous diversity in custom and lifestyle and in the 
moral norms and social practices that support flourishing does not pre- 
clude substantial cross-cultural agreement on both formal, universal crite- 
ria for flourishing and descriptions of concrete patterns of flourishing that 
fulfill these criteria.* This does not imply that flourishing can be defined 


* On reports of women’s sexual experience, sec, c.g., Masters and Johnson 1966; Boston 
Women's Health Collective (1971) 1978, (1976) 1979, 1984; Hite 1976; Kitzinger 1983 
(see also Kitanger’s many other books on childbirth, care of children, and lactation). Of 
these, Kitzinger’s comes closest to exploring the moral imphcations of women’s sexual experi- 
1989c and Pellaner 1993. Not covered here ıs an extensive psychoanalync lterature, mostly 
Freudian, on motherhood and sexuality; sec, c.g., Deutsch 1945 and Langer 1992. This 
hterature has a psychopathological interest and so will not be the focus of this article, which 
asks what happens in “nocmal” experience. In addition, Freudian psychology can encourage 
adjustment to rather than resistance aguinst established social roles and behaviors, and this 
article argues that the opposte is sometimes the requusite of health. Montagu 1971 touches 
on issues of physical contact from an anthropological perspective. 

? Although this claim applies to non-Western women as well, this essay is primarily con- 
cerned with Western culture and thought. 

* There are now a few articles that struggle to describe the experience and its moral imph- 
cations. For instance, Noelle Oxenhandler’s eloquent essay in the New Yorker places the “sheer 
pleasure” of the “intense physicality” of parent-child relabons “at one end of a continuum of 
human sensation and emotion that reaches to the place inhabited by adult lovers” yet “does 
not approach the driving dimactic movement of adult sexnalty” (1996). See also Callahan 
1986, 232-382, and Miller-McLemore 1994. 
senously by diverse authors. For an Aristotelian treatment, see Nussbaum 1992. For contem- 
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once and for all or that particular attempts to describe it are free from 
cultural bias. But it does imply that the human community has an obliga- 
tion to both develop and revisit a normative description of human flour- 
ishing and to examine each particular custom or practice for its effect on 
the good of people whom it touches —in this case, mothers and infants. 
Second, if the capacity for maternal erotic pleasure is universal and in any 
sense normal (potentially compatible with flourishing) rather than per- 
verse (inherently opposed to flourishing), the whole notion of human sex- 
uality must be adjusted to account for this potentially ubiquitous experi- 
ence of mothers. Certainly Freud and the psychoanalytic tradition have 
made progress in this direction, but the experience I am describing de- 
pends less on dubious and highly individual unresolved issues of infancy 
than on universal, clearly identifiable hormonal connections. 

Clearly, public discussion of maternal eroticism will have an explosive 
effect in a society both overwhelmingly preoccupied with sexual fulfillment 
and properly wary of acknowledging or developing the sexual dimensions 
of relationships between unequals. The significance of this experience 
reaches far beyond the ethics of mothering: accepting the goodness of ma- 
ternal eroticism will necessitate revising our most basic descriptive claims 
about sexuality and reexamining cultural norms that reserve sexual pleasure 
primarily for relationships between equal adults. Experiences of maternal 
sexuality can provide a moral window into the sexual dynamics of many 
kinds of associations. They may, for example, furnish a language and a logic 
for dealing more adequately with the ethics of children’s sexuality, of the 
erotic dimensions of adult-child relations, and of sensuality in general. 
They may encourage investigations into what children learn about sexual- 
ity and physical affection from relationships with their parents. They may 
help to identify more precisely what is wrong with abusive — for instance, 
pedophilic or incestuous — behavior in general. They may also add other 
voices to the chorus demanding revision of Western theological tenets on 
divinity, humanity, and incarnation. 


porary Roman Catholic treatments, see Cahill 1995 and 1996 or, from a slightly different 
perspective, Pope 1994. See also works by feminist authors Lorraine Code 1993 and Rebecca 
Chopp 1987. Finally, see the discusmon of naturalist feminism in Parsons 1996. No one 
prerequisites for flounshing, and there is no moral logic under which a person dying of tuber- 
colons, disadvantaged by illiteracy, or forced to walk mules daily for dean water could be said 
to fulfill any genuine ideal of holistic human flounshing, notwithstanding the virtue that grace- 
ful endurance of any of these conditions requires. It could also be said that for children flour- 
ment, or that all people have the right to develop intimate, sustaining relanonships with others. 
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Thorough scholarly elaboration of these issues is impossible in an ex- 
ploratory article; hence, several important questions will be treated only 
partially here: Why and to what degree ought we to trust our experience 
to point us in the direction of truth and goodness? What makes maternal 
sexual pleasure a moral good, say, in contrast to incest? How we can decide 
when and whether it is appropriate to pursue it, and what forms might 
that pursuit take?® I lay special emphasis on the importance of delineating 
the differences between abusive and healthy expressions of sexuality in 
parent-child relations. Finally, only at the end of such a comprehensive 
investigation and redescription of sexuality could we begin to know 
whether the experience I have provisionally named “maternal sexual plea- 
sure” should be labeled “sexual” or, rather, “erotic” or “sensual.” All of 
these gaps will need to be filled. My concern here, though, is more limited: 
If the gaps can be filled —and I think they can — how might maternal expe- 
riences transform hallowed Christian theological formulas and Western 
moral norms? 

I begin by describing connections among overtly sexual maternal expe- 
riences: pregnancy, childbirth, and breastfeeding. I also discuss the roots 
and development of the dominant ideology of maternal asexuality and ex- 
plain why the particular qualities of maternal experience categorize it as 
specifically sexual, according to contemporary, everyday understandings of 
that word, rather than merely erotic or sensual. Moral wisdom from this 
vision of maternity will be gleaned both for mother-child relationships and 
for some analogous relationships among unequals. Finally, I suggest that, 
applied to theology, this wisdom corroborates much recent reflection on 
the meanings of divinity, love, and embodiment. 


Formal descriptions of maternal sexuality 

Typically, when I explain what I mean by “maternal sexuality,” for every 
quizzical look or disbelieving exclamation there is a smile, an expression of 
enthusiasm, a story. This would be a completely quixotic and misguided 
exploration if I could not match the “what is that?” responses with “why 
of course —and why doesn’t anyone ever talk about this?” reactions. For 
the latter people, among whom I count myself, the idea that mother- 
hood — especially the very physical care of infants and young children — 


*On women’s experience as a resource for philosophical or theological reflecnon, sec 
Washbourn 1981; Belenky et aL 1986; Davancy 1987; Grant 1989; Heyward 1989; Secker 
1991; Hilkert 1993; Purvis 1994. 
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might be described as sensuous or erotic or even sexually gratifying is not 
at all shocking: it is natural, familiar, in line with experience.° And, over 
the past five decades, a minor tradition of research of varying degrees of 
rigor and formality has tried to make some physiological and psychological 
sense of the more arrestingly sexual sides of these experiences. 

A pair of 1973 essays by physician Niles Newton and sociologist Alice 
Rossi illustrates this trend. Newton’s essay summarizes her own ground- 
breaking work and the research of others who had begun to address the 
same issues. Beginning in the 1950s, Newton matched existing physiologi- 
cal and emotional descriptions of female orgasm with similar descriptions 
of natural childbirth and lactation.” Several conclusions emerge clearly from 
her research: the process of giving birth mirrors, almost event for event, 
the progression of orgasm; some women experience birth as an orgasmic 
event; nipple erection and milk ejection occur as a result of both relaxed 
suckling and relaxed and pleasant sexual stimulation; stimuli that inhibit 
coital sexual pleasure also inhibit successful labor and milk jection; all 
three processes involve the hormone oxytocin and tend to be followed by 
caretaking behavior —and this is only a partial list of the links. Thus, New- 
ton argues forcefully that “full understanding of [women’s] sexuality . . . 
requires consideration of all their reproductive responses,” including “at 
least three acts of interpersonal reproductive behavior” in comparison to 
men’s single act (1973, 77). For mothers, in other words, interpersonal 

Rossi’s article connects Newton’s observations with psychoanalytic the- 
ory, anthropological knowledge of non-Western cultures, and a strong 
dose of feminist cultural criticism to argue that Western Christian culture 
artificially divides sexuality from matemity to the detriment of both moth- 
ers and infants. In many other cultures, she explains, it is thought appro- 
priate for women to take sexual pleasure in relationships with infants 
and even to stimulate infants sexually (1973, 166). Because the period 
of breastfeeding is often one of maternal abstinence from adult sexual 


6 The terms erotic, sexswal, and swal are not equivalent. The issues entailed in labeling the 
expenence are addressed below. I do not claim that all experiences of embodied motherhood 
are or should be identical, that women’s most fulfilling and appropnate vocation is mother- 
hood, or that much of what some mothers learn through embodied semal maternity cannot 
be learned by others through other kinds of experiences, communication, or genuinely sym- 
pathetic imagination. Rather, 90 percent of women are, have been, or will be mothers, and 
on that basis alone maternal expenences deserve systematic attention. See Miller-McLemorce 
1994, 135-87, 23. 

7 See, c.g Newton 1955, 1971. 
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contact, it is not hard to interpret breastfeeding as an alternative source of 
sexual gratification.’ Rossi points to a Western “conspiracy of silence” 
about the sensual pleasures of breastfeeding, backed, she claims, by men’s 
desire “to restrict women’s sexual gratification to heterosexual coitus” and 
so preserve their sexual access to women (167). Yet, she notes regretfully 
that in 1973 American feminists seemed to have rejected — or more likely, 
not to have considered — Newtons comprehensive, maternal vision of sex- 
uality and to have chosen instead a narrow, clitoral definition of sexual 
pleasure analogous to the dominant Western phallocentric ideal (157-58).° 
Women who accepted Newton’s vision had “not yet emerged in the ranks 
of the feminist movement” but Rossi predicted and hoped that they 
would (169-~-70).?° 

In American culture there are signs that such women are now beginning 
to come forward. Women who call themselves feminists no longer — if they 
ever did— necessarily see childbirth and mothering merely as evils to be 
avoided. In most schools of feminism they are seen, rather, as two of sev- 
eral goods among which a capable and self-possessed woman should be 
able to choose." The culture at large is also reaching a new degree of com- 
fort with pregnancy, childbirth, and young children: restaurants and other 
establishments increasingly accommodate infants and toddlers, children 
are no longer taught that babies are brought by storks, and pregnancy is not 
considered a time for confinement or cause for embarrassment. Indeed, 


* This meaning, 1f it exists, may be eclipsed or accompanied by others. For mstance, m 
polygamous cultures in which women practice abstinence during lactation, men are forced to 
rotate their sexual attentions (Jane I. Guyer, personal communication); some cultures hold 
or have held that mtercourse spoils breast milk (see Klapisch-Zaber 1980, quoted m Maher 
1992b, 14). 

” Boonie Miller-McLemore notes that few feminist Chustian theologians have reflected 
deeply on women's experience of maternal embodiment. Among those who have are Chris- 
tne E. Gudorf, Sally Purvis, Pamela Couture, Sale McFague, and of course Miller- 
McLemore herself See Miller-McLemore 1994, 96-101. 

* Feminist ambivalence about these links may well stem from the fact thar, in Amencan 
maternity and sexuality have almost invariably used them to limit women’s autonomy and to 
narrow therr sphere to the care of children. For example, Bradley 1981 was wntten for men, 
not women, and takes a romantic, tradinonal view of women’s capactties and roles; La Leche 
League International has only recently begun to overcome its reputation for judging women 
who work outside the home to be mferior mothers. 

™! Sec, € g, Harrison 1983, still perhaps the most important theologically informed fem- 
nist book on aboron, which insists that women must choes whether to take on pregnancy, 
tasks. See also Walker 1995. 
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sometimes pregnancy is even sexy, as an expectant Demi Moore, posing for 
the cover of Vanity Fair clad only in body paint, wordlessly argued.” 

Women are also increasingly aware of the sensual dimensions of preg- 
nancy, childbirth, lactation, and infant care. Two forces lie behind this 
trend: first, a cultural change in the definitions of sex and sexuality, and, 
second (and there are often strong race and class connections here), the 
sort of body awareness that one learns in Bradley or Dick-Read childbirth 
preparation, in the care of a nurse-midwife, in a well-attended and uncom- 
plicated delivery, or from a lactation consultant or a La Leche League 
leader.” Some women are taught the hormonal connections between sexu- 
ality and matemity — explicitly told that delivery and breastfeeding will be 
smoother and more pleasant if they are comfortable enough with these 
links to exploit them. Nurse-midwifery, which allows women more control 
over the setting of childbirth and encourages more active participation in 
the birth process, is slowly becoming a feminist cause, potentially strength- 
ening the connection between the experience of maternal sexual pleasure 
and feminist commitments. 

This vision of maternity, like all visions of maternity, is a cultural con- 
struction, by which I mean not that it is a “mere” human invention but that 
it is a credible and consistent way of construing concrete social experience. 
Bodies are interpreted, not created. If a significant minority adhere to the 
more sensual description of motherhood because it makes more sense of 
their embodied experience than other models, this is surely justification for 
reflecting on its theological and ethical consequences (see Traina 1999). 
What follows, then, is an initial exploration of a number of these conse- 
quences. My intention here is not to draw detailed, absolute, normative 
conclusions but to describe more generally the ways an openness to the 
experience of physical maternal passions may also revise accepted meanings 
of human touch, physical pleasure, and theological symbols. 


1 Vanity Fair, Angust 1991 The Dem: Moore example is ambiguous, for she showed that 
pregnant women—by extension, mothers—are still sexually attractive to men rather than 
research on maternity and sexuality focuses on women’s sexual expenences in their relation- 
ships with men; sec, eg, Alder 1988. Similar images and studies likewise fail to address 
women’s experience of a sensual, erotic, or sexual dimension in relationships with children. 

18 See, c.g Dick-Read 1972; Bradley 1981; Marilyn Moran n d. (quoted in Martin 1987, 
159); La Leche League International (1966) 1991. 
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Maternal sexuality and Ideology critique 
Susan Contratto Weisskopf opens her 1980 bibliographic essay on sexual 
pleasure in maternity with a series of quotes, including the following com- 
ment from a female friend with two children: “Youre writing an essay on 
maternal sexuality? What in God’s name is that?” (767). More recently, I 
have heard similar remarks that reflect the persistent notions that moth- 
ering and sexual pleasure do and should occupy separate, sealed compart- 
ments of women’s lives and that for women to experience any sort of sexual 
pleasure in their relationships with their children would be morally per- 
verse." Such an attitude is not merely the preoccupation of privileged aca- 
demics; it has significant practical implications. For example, there is the 
horrifying story of the Syracuse mother who, after becoming sexually 
aroused while breastfeeding, attempted to contact the La Leche League for 
advice. Instead, through a series of misjudgments on the part of social 
service agencies and the courts, she was separated from her child for a year 
on the grounds that she was sexually abusive (Oxenhandler 1996, 48).15 
Such attitudes are products of the dominant Western ideal of asexual 
motherhood, which is perpetuated in scholarly writings that assume and 
promote a longstanding “powerful . . . and pervasive ideology of asexual 
motherhood. The belief is that good mothers do not have sexual feelings 
in relationship to their children, that good mothers are generally asexual” 
(Weisskopf 1980, 768). Moreover, as Weisskopf points out, “Both the lack 
of research on maternal sexuality and the fragmented quality of what is 
available attest to the ideology’s impact on scholars” (768). The significant 
and growing contradictions between this body of research and the increas- 
ing oumbers of informal reports of maternal sexual experience mentioned 
above, as well as inconsistency in the ideal itself, confirm Weisskopf” claim 
that asexual maternity is not an unassailable, universal ideal but an ideology 
subject to critique. To understand the staying power of this ideology, how- 


“The moral perversity could umply, for a mare liberal observer, merely improperly deriv- 
ing a kind of pleasure or play reserved for adults cut of a relationship with a child. For more 
conservative commentators, the perversity would involve deriving sexual pleasure from a 
nonreproductive relationship. 

= Sec also O'Mara 1992, 102, 106. Related are repeated attempts to treat breastfeeding 
as indecent exposure. Such harassment acknowledges the sexual dimension of nursing but is 
blunt and brutal in two senses. First, it declares that the sole meaning of a publicly bared 
though the immediate emotional and nutritional needs of an mfant are at stake. Second, if it 
bespeaks subliminal awareness and revulsion at the thought of maternal sensual enjoyment, 
then it fails to distinguish between full-blown adult sexuality and the very different intensity 
and quality of healthy, intimate parent-child contact. 
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ever, we must understand the practical and theoretical commitments that 
produced and support it. 

Contemporary popular literature on pregnancy provides ample evi- 
dence of the dominant ideological separation between maternity and sexu- 
ality. This literature deals with anxieties about sexuality in great detail, con- 
firmation that its readers perceive the combination of even pregnancy 
(which is not yet fully relational motherhood) and sexual activity with 
adult male partners as a “problem.” Christian theological and devotional 
traditions substantially, if ambiguously, support the same separation.’” Au- 
thors and customs that have shaped Western Christian ethics present sexual 
passion in general as dangerous: consider, for example, Saint Jerome’s vi- 
sion of women as sexual temptresses; Augustine’s distrust of bodily pas- 
sions; the patristic and medieval ascetic practices of isolation and self-denial 
intended to quell those passions; the unstable and ambiguous position of 
mothers between unpenetrated virgins and lustful whores; the theological 
connection between sexual intercourse and original sin; and the judg- 
ment— predominant until the Reformation and reiterated in a different 
way by Luther — that engaging in sexual relations, even in marriage, entails 
serious moral risks or outright sin. All of these authors presumed that it was 
the nearly uncontrollable character of sexual passion that led ordinary people 
into sexual sin.!® Sexual passion was considered an agent of disorder. 

This opinion was justified theologically. For example, in Augustine, only 
“marital intercourse makes something good out of the evil of lust” (Au- 
gustine 1955, chap. 3), for its procreative purpose excuses the irrationality 
of concupiscence (chaps. 6, 10). Sexual passion is disorderly and irrational 
both because it does not respond to the commands of reason and because 
it tends to substitute love of a lower good, sexual pleasure, for love of the 
highest good, God.!° Thomas Aquinas largely concurs, although he is less 
distrustful of pleasure per se than is Augustine (Augustine holds that in 
paradise procreation would have been unsullied by desire, whereas Thom- 
as argues that it would have been more pleasurable than after the fall) 
(Ross 1995, 108-9). In sex “the reason is carried away on account of the 
vehemence of the pleasure” (Thomas Aquinas, 1948, suppl. q. 41), and 


16 See, ¢.g., Eisenberg 1994. 

17 Most would argue that they have in fact generated it. However, I am less interested 
here in the origin of the ideology than ın the extent of its influence. 

18 These claims will be refined below. For three important early arncles on these topics, 
see Ructher 1974, McLaughlin 1974, Douglass 1974. 

19 See Augustine 1961, bk. 10, par. 29. Sexual pleasure is one among countless goods that 
can distract from God. 
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the “shamefulness of concupiscence that accompanies the marriage act” is 
a punishment “inflicted for the first sin” (suppl. q. 49.1). Yet because mar- 
riage and procreation are enjoined by divine providence known through 
natural law, if one’s intentions are pure and reasonable — to obey the com- 
mand to beget children in the orderly institution of marriage — rather than 
partially or merely lustful, the marriage blessing again excuses the shame- 
fulness of concupiscence (Thomas Aquinas 1948, suppl. qq. 41, 49, and I- 
I qg. 153.2). Forbidden by standards of orthodoxy to deny the original 
goodness of maleness, femaleness, and procreation, both Augustine and 
Thomas nevertheless describe sexual passions as wages of and temptations 
to sin. 

Pre-Reformation Western theologians are nearly united in their opinion 
that, all things being equal, for a complex of reasons virginity is a higher 
calling for women than maternity, which they view ambivalently. Although 
mothers virtuously fulfill the divine command to bear children, maternity 
is also a visible and constant reminder of the irrational, passionate character 
of even procreative intercourse.” Thus, motherhood is debased by if8 asso- 
ciation with whoredom. That this taint was undone in some cultures by 
the postpartum “churching” of women both reveals the internal logical 
fracture in the ideology of maternal asexuality and demonstrates the 
strength of its hold. The depth of traditional Western Christian anxiety 
about sex and sexual pleasure even in procreativity is manifest in the hu- 
manly unattainable ideal of the virgin mother. Mary fulfills the dominant 
Christian vision of the mother’s true calling — the selfless, benevolent, and 
wise nurture of a child — without being sullied by morally problematic sex- 
ual passion or sexual intercourse. 

Intense maternal passion, infused with what we might today interpret 
as sexual overtones, figures prominently in some accounts of Mary and in 
particular eras and places in Christian history — for example, in the spiritual 
writings of the fourteenth-century mystic Margaret Ebner: 


® Through much of this century, Roman Catholic manuals on marmmage identify marned 
women with sexuality, materiality, and maternity. Women retain some asexuality in that it 18 
their husbands who are portrayed as the mitiators 1n sex, acting on their carnal demres. Oddly, 
husbands are also seen to be more rational and spintmal and to be better family leaders than 
their wives (Ross 1991). This strange confluence of opimons would seem to indicate that for 
these authors maternity was an uncomfortable reminder of seers sexuality, and mers sexuality 
“carnal” fiancts (Ross 1991, 348). 

2 The history of Christian vistons of ideal motherhood is more complex than space allows 
meatment of here. For instance, in some eras, dispassionate detachment was the spiritually 
“correct” motherly attitude toward children; in others, the oppoatte was true. For detailed 
treatment of ideals of motherhood in the Middle Ages, see Atkinson 1991. 
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I have a statue of our Lord as a child in the manger. I was powerfully 
attracted to it by my Lord with delight and desire and by His gra- 
cious request. This was spoken to me by my Lord: “If you do not 
suckle me, then I will draw away from you and you will take no 
delight in me” So I took the image out of the crib and placed it 
against my naked heart with great delight and sweetness, and per- 
ceived then the most powerful grace in the presence of God so that 
I began to wonder how our dear Lady could ever have endured the 
continuous presence of God... . But my desire and my delight are 
in the suckling through which I am purified by his humanity. I am 
set afire by the ardent love coming from Him and am filled up by 
His presence and by His sweet grace so that I am drawn into the true 
enjoyment of His divine essence with all loving souls who have lived 
in the truth. (1993, 132) 


To “desire” and to be “set afire” by “ardent love” puts Ebner immediately 
in mind of Christ’s universal salvific love. What might be called the sexual 
character of the experience is transmuted into mystical pleasure and justi- 
fied theologically.” 

During the Reformation, however, parenthood became an esteemed vo- 
cation, and the dominant view of sexual passion shifted accordingly. Unlike 
Thomas and Augustine, Martin Luther sees sexual desire as “innate,” a 
“natural function” implanted in human beings (1962, 18, 45): “Just as God 
does not command anyone to be a man or a woman but creates them the way 
they have to be, so he does not command them to multiply but creates them 
so that they have to multiply. And wherever men try to resist this, it remains 
irresistible nonetheless and goes its way through fornication, adultery, and 
secret sins, for this is a matter of nature and not of choice” (1962, 18).¥ 
Although Luther claims that desire and pleasure are not sinful in them- 
selves, he nonetheless believes that even marital procreative intercourse, 
like all human activities, is “never without sin”; like his predecessors, he 
excuses its evils “because the estate of marriage is [Gods] work” (49).** 


n Some caveats apply bere. In some periods, passionate maternal attachment is seen as an 
obstacle to union with God or, secondarily, to rehgious obedience through spousal loyalty 
(sce Atkinson 1991; Newman 1995, 76-107). In these cras, however, all personal attach- 
ments are seen as 2 barrier to congress with the divine. 

3 The irresistibility of the sexual urge—and the force of the mandate to procreate — is 
evident in Maron Luthers teaching on divorce. He made allowance for divorce on the 
grounds of both stenlity and arbitrary denial of conjugal relations, neither of which Thomas 
or Augustine permitted (Luther 1962, 30-35). 

% For Luther, the sinfulness of sex is attnbutable not to sexual concupiscence specifically 
but to the generic imperfection and desire for self-salvarion that pervade all of human life. 
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Outside the institution of marriage, however, these good and “natural” 
desires and pleasures can lead only to disorder and sin. 

Western Christian attitudes toward sex bave evolved in new directions 
over the past century; even conservative Christian thinking has begun to 
support passionate marital sexuality as a good, to the point of forbidding 
the use of reproductive technologies that do not involve sexual intercourse 
and arguing in favor of loving intercourse even in nonfertile periods. Yet 
for these advocates of gender complementarity, sexuality is the divinely 
created and elemental urge of men and women toward each other for the 
purposes of psychic completion and procreation in marriage. By definition, 
the idea that parents could appropriately experience sexual desire or plea- 
sure in relationships with offspring is considered profoundly disordered. 

Even among writers who push the boundaries of conventional sexual 
ethics—gay and lesbian authors, for example—an insistence about the 
goodness of adult sexual pleasure, even outside of marriage or even of rela- 
tionship, does not seem to have dislodged the ideal of asexuality for 
women in relation to their children. This is not only for prudish reasons, 
as the contemporary, long overdue concern over pedophilia, incest, rape, 
and other violent forms of sexual contact between adults and children at- 
tests. In a climate of appropriate concern about children’s health and safety, 
the possibility that the mother-child relationship might have fittingly sex- 
ual dimensions seems too dangerous to contemplate seriously.” For ex- 
ample, public breastfeeding is now legally protected in some places spe- 
cifically on the grounds that in this context the exposed nipple and areola 
are utilitarian, not erotic (Rohter 1993; Quindlen 1994). Thus, despite its 
internal inconsistencies and concessions to women’s sexual enjoyment of 
adult partners, the ideology of asexual mothering survives. 


But ts It sex? 

I have not yet addressed perhaps the most obvious question: Is it wise to 
call erotic maternal experiences “sexual” at all? The temptation to interpret 
maternal passions as universally and explicitly sexual must be resisted. First, 
the argument for maternal sexuality has to do with contemporary experi- 
ence and contemporary definitions of sex and sexuality; these did not hold 
in earlier periods. Second, an argument from silence—“they never ex- 


78 See, c.g, John Panl I 1981a, 1981b, 1981c, 1983, 1993; Piper and Grudem 1991; and 
publications of the Couple to Couple League (e.g, Kippley and Kippley 1984; Kippley 1994). 

* For instance, the recent excellent collection edited by James B. Nelson and Sandra P 
Longfellow (1994) contains essays on marriage, homosexuality, celibacy, abuse, and men’s 
of children’s sexuality. 
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pressed themselves in these words, but we know exactly how they felt” — 
can only hypothesize. Further, Western Christianity has been so over- 
ridingty anxious about coital sex that if maternal passions had been seen as 
sexual, they would have been condemned roundly and consistently as im- 
pure and perverted in themselves and not as dangerous only to spiritual 
athletes. Neither Augustine nor the women mystics seem to have casti- 
gated themselves for imagining themselves embracing a child in the same 
way that they and many others worry about genital obsessions. To claim that 
all maternal passions in all periods are sexual would thus be to define sexu- 
ality universally and independent of history and varieties of experience. 
Nevertheless, changes in Western understandings of sexuality do sup- 
port careful contemporary application of the adjective sermal to maternal 
erotic passions. Traditionally, in English language scholarly works, sex has 
had to do specifically with the physiological markers of sexual difference 
or with reproductive activities or functions. In ethics, sev has meant hetero- 
sexual intercourse. Morally “good” sex has placed semen in the right and 
reasonable place at the right and reasonable time; male “sexual feelings” 
have been seen as necessary to the act and thus as tolerable but nonetheless 
unfortunate accompaniments of a generative purpose. Sex has been seen 
as a male action accompanied by begrudgingty accepted male pleasure; nei- 
ther female action nor female pleasure has necessarily entered the formula. 
This no longer, however, exhausts the meaning of the terms sex, sexual, 
and sexuality. Although the idea of sex as something men do to women has 
hardly disappeared, sex is increasingly defined as a sensation —a sensation 
experienced perhaps by only one person (think of the literature on orgasm, 
sensate focus, phone sex, and masturbation, the last of which is wholly 
“private sex”). The primary purpose of sex is erotic pleasure, usually or- 
gasm— perhaps mutual and marital pleasure, but pleasure all the same. 
“Good sex.” then, is erotic stimulation that feels good, physically or emo- 
tionally, regardless of the physical structure or relational context. Certainly 
this is not a novel interpretation. Brueghel’s dancers with their prominent 
codpieces, Shakespeare’s bawdy humor, and Saint Paul’s admonitions 
against lust all attest to the long history of the popular Western notion of 
sex as fun, at least for men. What has changed, thanks to Freud’s theories 
and the contemporary belief in the moral significance of ordinary human 
experience, is that the popular understanding has permeated scholarly re- 
flection more thoroughly: the “fun” in sex is counted by the academy now 
more than ever as a value worthy of pursuit, for women as well as men.” 
We might say that in the ascendant paradigm sex is “the pleasurable 


For a sociobsological evolutionary explanahon of human sexual pleasure, see Diamond 
1997 
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physical sensations we experience before, during, and after orgasm” and 
that “sexual” means “evoking these sensations”?! For mothers, sensation, 
emotion, and/or desire may tag an experience as being “like sex” — that is, 
like their responses to sex acts. For example, a woman’s arousal while nurs- 
ing may be similar to that experienced during pleasurable sexual relations 
with her husband. In this context, a practice of mothering becomes ines- 
capably “sexual”: it employs the same hormonal systems as orgasm, it “feels 
like” sex, and it produces sexual pleasure. It is thus perfectly appropriate 
in this culture to speak of many of women’s experiences with and feelings 
toward their children as sexual rather than merely sensual or even erotic 
and to include them under a new, expanded umbrella of sexual ethics.” 
Is this permitting the changeable breezes of secular culture too much 
say in ethics? My response has two parts. First, it is impossible to describe 
the meaning of any experience outside its cultural context. The question 
must be, Is the context itself coherent? I have implied that sex and sexuality 
are both human historical constructions and also products of “nature.” The 
contemporary meanings of the terms are socially constructed, but they are 
constructed always within the possibilities set by human bodily, social, pey- 
chological, and environmental realities. The contemporary description of 
sex as erotic pleasure falls well within these “natural” or “given” limits. So, 
while it certainly overthrows the traditional scholarly definition of sex as 
intercourse, it preserves the double foundation of nature and culture on 
which that understanding is built. Thus the cultural understanding of sex 


= Heteroscxmal intercourse is unique among all these experiences because rt alone is al- 
ways potentially procreative (sce Ross 1995, 112). It entails msucs of justice, responsibility, 
and consent that other sorts of relationships do not involve. Although intercourse may be 
the de facto experiential source for the domunant Western identification of “sexual feelings” 
it need not be the paradigm for sexual relationship; for many of the relationships, touches, 
and desires that have a gemunely sexual dimension do not mvolve intercourse. Here I am 
using the contemporary consensus understanding of sex as a commonplace, a common start- 
ing point for moral conversation, rather than as a common ground, a systematic foundation 
for moral prescription. The first is expenential and may be coincidental; the second may be 
mediated by experience burt is also a reflectively shared basic claim. 

* These feelings may well be experienced as problematic. A nursing mother may see her 
picasure as sexual by association and edd it to her definmon of her own sexuality (definmg it 
by smılarrty of sensation), or she may sec its lack of coherence with her previous understand- 
ing of sexuality as threatening and so reject it from ber own definition of (appropriate) sexual- 
ity (defining it by similarity of action or formal definition). Moral approbanon affects descrip- 
moa: one must decide whether an inclination or sensation is good before making it pert of 
one’s vision of oneself (presumably a vision one can live with). And one may not even “fee 
it if ane is previously convinced that it 1s bad or (less judgmental) does not fit one’s picture 
of oneself or one’s relationship — for instance, the same sort of hug can feel “sexnaf” in one 
cootext and “platonic” in another. Ought can determine is. 
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that engenders the sexual experience of maternity is not inherently off the 
mark. 

Second, however, this contemporary understanding of sex as pleasur- 
able erotic sensation should not be accepted blithely without comment. To 
claim that this understanding is within the field of possible interpretations 
is not to claim that it is the sole legitimate or comprehensive description 
of sex. For example, one could alternatively —and perhaps better — think 
of eroticism or sensuality as the larger field of experience and of sexuality as 
the small corner of this field known as genital relations. More importantly, 
women’s experience in particular exposes this paradigm’s inadequacy. The 
“sex as pleasure” model overlooks the fact that women’s sexual lives, even 
when “normal” or “good.” involve episodes of significant and often fre- 
quent physical discomfort that is not entirely culturally constructed. Ovu- 
lation, menstruation, intercourse, pregnancy, labor, childbirth, breastfeed- 
ing, and weaning all are sexual cvents, potentially pleasurable but also 
potentially or necessarily (and potentially simultaneously) painful. This is 
not to argue that women’s sexuality is inevitably, naturally masochistic, that 
pain is women’s pathway to pleasure, that (for example) the use of analge- 
sics in menstruation, anesthesia in labor, or vaginal lubricants in sexual 
intercourse is somehow unnatural or immoral.” It is to claim, though, that 
no adequate moral description of women’s sexuality can celebrate women’s 
sexual pleasure apart from consideration of the pain that may accompany 
it”! The connection of physical sexual pleasure with emotional pain in rel- 
ationships— apparently quite common in girls and women (Gilligan 
1982) —is also significant in this regard and could provide an important 
transition from the discussion of biological motherhood to a general dis- 
cussion of the moral significance of pain in sexual or sensual human 


® Beverly Wildung Harnson’s and Carter Heyward’s discussion of pain and sex has ad- 
dressed primarily the intentionally inflicted, unnecessary pein of a sadomasochism that denies 
the body rather than the sometimes inevitable pain of body-affirmmng sexuality. But in thar 
phantasis —ther vinon of a truly creative and healthy sexuality — the latter sort of pain goes 
1989). Heyward mentions “unavoidable” suffering but describes it in a way that makes it 
appear to be the product of injustice and dualism (1989c, 47). Elisabeth Young-Bruehl has 
argued thar the claim thar women’s sexuality is inherently masochistic, often attributed to 
Freud, is a misreading (1990, 34-35). 

31 For a helpful theological discusnon of suffering, see Wismer 1995: “A feminist theology 
of suffenng, then, should state both that suffering can never be justified «xd that suffering 
must be accepted as part of life. It should state both that suffering can never be redecmed sad 
that meaning can be found in suffering” (48). Emily Martin has asked why women’s normal 
reproductive functioning should be considered, by them or by men, to be a medical or soaal 
“problem” (1987). 
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relationships.” In this way, perhaps maternal experience can begin to cor- 
rect the one-dimensionality of the contemporary model of sex as plea- 
sure.” If so, its usefulness as a tool of ideological critique extends not only 
to increasingly ignored traditional Westem ideals but also to their aspiring 
contemporary replacements. To label maternal experience as sexual is thus 
both to rely on and to revise contemporary notions of sexuality. 
Reflection based on this experience, then, must seck a middle way be- 
tween pluralist, social constructionist accounts of sexuality on the one hand 
and naturalist, determinist accounts on the other* Contemporary aware- 
ness of cultural pluralism, supported by a long tradition of anthropological 
research, rightly requires that we acknowledge that understandings of sex- 
uality, sex, and sexual pleasure are culturally and historically specific.™ 
Their meanings are not univocally determined by the physical structures of 
the human body or, as some have claimed, by the less tangible notions of 
masculinity and femininity, for such grounds cannot function or be de- 
scribed conclusively as exclusive sources for moral norms. But neither are 
these definitions solely socially constructed; they are not infinitely variable 
or free-floating. Rather, they are grounded, as mothers’ experiences attest, 
in the human physicality and psychology that undergirds the very possibil- 
ity of sexuality and of life in society and establishes a wide range of possible 
interpretations of sex, sexuality, and sexual pleasure that can be further 
specified culturally (Cahill 1996). In other words, maternal sexual pleasure 
is neither merely a natural, universally enjoined moral good nor entirely a 
social construct. Rather, because it falls within the range of experiences that 
the embodied person in culture is likely to encounter, it can provide useful 


© Phillip Berman (1996) has written insightfully on the faihure of a self-culture that avoids 

> This may in fact be the source of some women’s reluctance to label labor as sexual, for 
instance; they are conditioned to believe that sex is pleasurable. One concrete instance of the 
pam-pleasure connection 18 relaxed sexual stimulation during labor Arousal and orgasm are 
accompanied by an imcrease in the intensity and frequency of labor contractions. Sucking 
in the days immediately after birth may produce pleasant sensations (erotic stimulahon or 
rdaxation), unpleasant feelings (sore nipples and uterine afterpeins), or both. 

M Note that naturalisnc descriptions of women’s sexuality can be put to both radical and 
conservative uses. On the conservative mde, see the birth literature in n. 16 above. Much of 
it refers to women’s “natural instincts,” and in some cases it is directed to husbands and even 
implies that they, as women’s sexual partners, are the rightful assistants in the sexual act of 
birthing. On the radical side, see Daly 1978. For thorough discussion of the intersections and 

= See Foucault 1985. The same holds for other dimennons of women’s sexual experience; 
sec Martin 1987 and Maher 1992b. 
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information about the character and limits of that range and about the 
sorts of coherent relationships that can develop within it. 


Ethical significance 
Maternal sexual pleasure exists. It is a good, although its weight in relation 
to other goods is still unclear. What is its moral and systematic significance? 


Mothers and chifdren 
If many women do experience what they would call sexual pleasure in the 
course of mothering children, what specific conclusions can be drawn from 
it? Within what understanding of human relatedness can this pleasure be 
seen as “orderly” or “wholesome” rather than disordered and destructive? 
First, and perhaps most importantly, if Niles Newton’s early research 
proves accurate, most mothers feel comfortable with these experiences and 
do not obsessively or abusively make their children the primary means to 
their own sexual gratification. Positively put, they possess or develop a wis- 
dom and a practice from which something can be learned. The interesting 
question is, What is it that women do when such feelings arise? What con- 
stitutes handling them well? What virtues do they practice, or what charac- 
ter do they develop, in their relations with their children? The content of 
this “commonplace” maternal sexual wisdom must be articulated.* 
Second, these maternal experiences betray male bias in the contempo- 
rary understanding of sex and sexuality, exposing the dangers of applying 
a single model of sexual experience to diverse situations. As Newton and 
others have demonstrated, women respond in physically and emotionally 
similar ways during orgasm, childbirth, and nursing.” And, as Oxen- 
handler has pointed out, most of the physical pleasure of mothering, while 
often passionate, is diffuse and not intensely arousing. If the natural or 
constructed core of sexual experience is orgasm, specifically ejaculation, 
then sexual pleasure in parent-child relations is rightly to be feared. But if 
orgasm is not (or need not be) the sole goal of women’s sexual arousal — 
if women’s sexual pleasure can be graded, multifaceted, and various — then 
the current fear of any sort of maternal sexual enjoyment of mother-child 


* Feminists note that “scholarly ethics” tradrnonally has dealt with the concerns of men’s 
public lives and argue that the ethics of women’s sphere of lıfe has not been considered worthy 
of articulation in the same way (Jaggar 1992, 366-67). 

These responses are not limited to the reproductive years. Some women have “Ket: 
down” reflexes upon holding infants or hearing cries, even years after their own children 
are grown. 
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relations may be misguided to the extent that it is based on the assumption 
that opening the door the slightest crack to erotic pleasure leads inevitably 
to inappropriate pursuit of orgasmic pleasure.” 

Finally — and I will not pursue this further here — the particular simulta- 
neity of pain and pleasure that women experience in their sexual lives leads 
us to question both the dominant ideal of sex as pleasurable sensation (pos- 
sibly as oxymoronic as the ideal of virgin motherhood) and the presump- 
tions that to cause pain is always morally evil and that to suffer it is always 
to suffer an injustice.” That genital, heterosexual relations always entail 
the risk of pregnancy for women also argues against this reduction of sex 


to sensation. 


Analogous relationships 

A strictly naturalist or essentialist ethic would outline narrow criteria that 
women’s unique biology and experiences dictate for their relationships with 
children. In keeping with my earlier claim that nature provides a wide field 
within which cultural meanings are constructed, I argue that articulating 
the complex wisdom of maternity can illuminate analogous relationships, 
including relationships among adults. To begin with, these maternal expe- 
riences break open the contemporary social taboo against experiencing 
sexual pleasure in relationships with people outside one’s age group. In 
American culture generally, sex is to be either solitary or confined to rela- 
tionships with others of similar age: teenagers may not seck pleasure with 
children, adults may not seek pleasure with teenagers, and although elderly 
males may cavort with young women, they are labeled “dirty old men” if 
they do. Without denying the wisdom of these judgments, maternal sexual 
cxpericnce suggests that certain sorts of sexual pleasure nevertheless may 
be appropriate in some kinds of relationships between people of unequal 
age and power. How to decide which pleasures are appropriate to which 
relationships is too complex an issue to address responsibly here, although 
I venture a few tentative suggestions below. In addition, the multifac- 
etedness of maternal sexual experience might inspire men to continue to ex- 
amine their perceptions of their own sexual experience. It is worth investi- 
gating the degree to which the stereotypical phallocentric description of 


= For more extensive discussion of moral criteria, see also Traina 1999. 

” It would be simplistic to claim that this 1s an unqualified belief. The quesnons that need 
to be asked are, When is pain justified? What is the meaning of inevitable pain? What about 
pleasure (or another good) that necessarily entails pain? These questions overlap with the 
concems of medical ethicists about surgery. 
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male sexuality is in fact a social construction and asking what other visions 
of male sexuality might be constructed on the field of male biology.“ 

A further systematic claim extends and sharpens these connections. Al- 
though discrete acts are morally significant, they must be judged within a 
network of relations and practices. This means, first, that the traditional 
Western preoccupation with the morality of concrete sexual acts must be 
counterbalanced by a concern for virtue and patterns of action.*! Second, 
determining the goodness of an act or practice or relationship must involve 
asking whether it seems to promote health, happiness, and justice and 
whether it makes sense against the larger background of human lives. Is 
the “disorderliness” of a particular act or practice a repudiation of the field 
of possible human meanings or merely a rebellion against one of them? 
This test is not foolproof—cultural bias is strong— but it is nonetheless 
valuable. 

In this spirit, the experience of maternal sexuality may be linked to 
widely accepted definitions of psychological and relational health. Thor- 
ough exploration of the literature on pedophilia is, of course, necessary on 
this point, but I would say that adult touch that is loving is also generous, 
developmentally appropriate for the child, and at an appropriate level of 
intimacy for the relationship. In particular, in adult-child attachments, in- 
tense bonds should form the grounds and instill the capacities for individu- 
ation. Adult-child relationships are thus properly dynamic and evolution- 
ary.” For instance, a breastfeeding relationship, although perhaps intensely 
erotic for mother and even baby, moves gradually toward weaning and 
alternative sorts of affection and comfort.# Pedophilia does not succeed 
on any of these counts. Second, adult-child touch should be upbuilding or 


# Sec, e.g., Milhaven 1989 and Clark 1992. 

41 A useful starong point for these reflections is G. Simon Harak’s work (1993) on em- 
bodiment, passions, and virtue, which 1s grounded in the theology of Saint Thomas Aquinas 
and the spiritual exercises of Saint Ignatius of Loyola. See also Heyward 1989c. 

2 Like all unequal relationships, they should press toward the degree of mutuality that is 
possible for the participants. See, e.g., Heyward 1989c, 34-35. 

u This us not to say that there will be unanimous agreement about when a particular 
nurang relationship crosses the line of propriety. When the twelve-year-old heir to the throne 
in the movie Ths Last Emperor —significantly, cut off from all socal pressures that would 
normally have forbid 1t— continues to seek out hus wet nurse, this s unambiguously depicted 
as perverse. Yet we have no intracultural—to say nothing of intercultural — agreement about 
nursing toddlers who have no nutritional need for breast milk. Americans often acknowledge 
toddlers’ desire to suck by providing them with pacifiers and bottles. The point here ws not 
that there must be a common standard but that the enstence of some such standard in virtu- 
ally all cultures points to its universal moral significance. 
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at least not contradictory to the flourishing of the adult, moving that per- 
son toward maturity and health. Here again pedophilia seems to fail. 
These criteria are not sharp or comprehensive enough to provide clear 
guidance in concrete situations, but they are a beginning. 

In addition, a mother’s physical enjoyment of children may coincide 
with her children’s real needs for physical contact. Children are unable to 
develop socially and psychologically unless they can form continuous rela- 
tionships with adults who manifest care toward them and unless they are 
caressed and embraced. Adequate loving touch of the sort mothers have 
traditionally provided — like adequate air, water, food, and shelter — is not 
a frill. It is something without which children cannot become fully human. 
In other words, touch is something to which they have a right. Two impli- 
cations follow. First, the popular understanding of maternal physical 
affection as solely an ebullience of emotional attachment (perhaps tinged 
with sensual desire) needs reexamination.‘ Often it is primarily this. But 
it is also something parents owe to children, whether or not they feel like 
giving it to them at all. For instance, my children most need gentle and 
accepting touch when they are “unlovable”: angry, vengeful, petulant, ar- 
gumentative, violent (though the combination called for, compassionate 
firmness, is very difficult to muster in these moments). Here, as is tradi- 


“ The legal defintion of pedophilia is srmply adult sexual molestation of a child. For the 
purposes of this article, pedophilia as a condition involves an adult’s fantasies about or prefer- 
ences for sexual relations with children, usually acted upon; pedophilia es an activity involves 
an adults regular, habitual attempts to use children for sexual gratification. For a discussion 
of changes and vanety in the definition of pedophiha, see Howitt 1995, 11-18. Clearly, con- 
temporary definitions of psychological health should be examined as carefully 28 contempo- 
rary definitions of sexuality; ane must not assume that they are adequate or unbiased. Ror 
fuller treatment of these issues, see Traina 1998. 

“ Sec, ¢.g,, Ward 1990; Miller and Holditch-Davis 1992; Hainline and Krinsky-McHale 
1994; Gupta and Schock 1995. This position should not be confused with notions of 
breastfeeding as the necessary channel for early mother-infant bonding. For a discussion of 
the critical literature, see Maher 1992a but also Widstrom et al 1990. Western pediatric 
experts advise that breastfeeding is nutmhonally and developmentally superior to artificial 
feeding. There is some cultural bias here. This is the case assuming that the mother is not 
under nutrittonal or economuc stress or exhausted by frequent pregnancy. In these sttustions 
feeding, property carned out, can actually benefit maternal and infant health when there is no 
cannot tend to infants, or reducing the pregnancy rate. In some cases, formula feeding, be- 
cause it forces men to contribute financially to family care, actually increases women’s power 
in the family (Maher 1992a). 

* It has already undergone reexamination m some contexts. If “I just felt so much in love 
and so tumed on” is not an adequate reason for making a sexual advance, neither is a feeling 
of revulsion or disinterest an adequate reason for denying physical affection. 
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tionally the case in Christian theology, love is not a feeling. It is an act of 
the will, sometimes performed “for the sake of [the image of] God,” per- 
haps initially with a feeling of impatience or mere obligation. Touch may 
play an analogous role in adult relationships.” 

Yet, as noted above, giving physical affection is by and large pleasant. 
We usually expect to enjoy it. Even a hug I do not want to give my school- 
age daughters or a breastfeeding session I do not want to take time for 
relaxes me, infusing me with new patience. This leads to a second point: 
one can see the enjoyment the “hugger” gets out of a hug as part of the 
wiring that makes it pleasant for one person to do what is good for an- 
other. What we owe as a matter of justice rewards us as well. This contribu- 
tion creates a good that can be generated and enjoyed only in commu- 
nity—a community of two, perhaps, but, still, in a relationship that can 
sustain a common good, one over which adults have power and responsi- 
bility. Thus mother-infant relations remind us of the responsibility that all 
adults have for, and the benefits we realize from, embracing our children. 


Limits 
So far I have claimed that maternal physical affection fills a genuine human 
need, that pleasure — even sexual pleasure — gained from it is a moral good, 
and that reports of experience are important sources for these judgments. 
It is time to contemplate limits, for not all physical pleasures are morally 
worthy of pursuit in all situations or even morally good at all.“* In a variety 
of ways, however, mother-child relationships may help us more clearly ar- 
ticulate the criteria for good and bad touch. Attention to women’s enjoy- 
ment of their relationships with their children will be truly useful if it can 
refine these criteria. 

First, pleasure is an unstable criterion, highly dependent on cultural stan- 
dards and personal tastes. It is not, critically unexamined, an appropriate 


© In my experience, a wamm hug given despite impatience or anger hes the effect of dis- 
oo Saint PauPs “marrage right” (1 Cor. 7:4-5). In a patnarchal culore, this can surely mean 
a ngbt of ownership over anothers body, but in light of maternal senal experience, it might 
highlight adulty’ obligations not to deny each other loving touch habitually, at least in healthy 
tions and cvaltations of touch may vary widely across genders and culmres (Harrison-Speake 
and Willis 1995). 

* Heyward has suggested that pleasure need not be justified morally. The implication is 
that pain alone needs moral justification. Her daim is both illuminating and oversimple. The 
complexity of the moral evaluation of pain was noted above. By the same token, pain or 
“harm” — for instance, a life-saving amputation, the experience of watching onca child me- 
ture, or childbirth — is not always morally eviL 
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measure of moral success. As the history of utilitarianism has shown, or- 
ganizing social relations to maximize pleasure works only when definitions 
of pleasure are unanimous or at least steady and predictable. Second, the 
pleasure of touch is a particularly dangerous pleasure because its only im- 
mediate gauges, absent intrusive measurements of metabolic changes, are 
reports of experience. The higher our reliance on these reports, the greater 
our suspicion of them must be — or, to put it differently, the more we must 
look for corroboration from other sources and the more we must depend 
on the additional assumption that the good of pleasure is coherent with or 
advances other goods we recognize. 

We must be wary of both givers’ and receivers’ interpretations of touch. 
For example, for the receiver, touch ideally is an expression of love, a be- 
stowal, a gift. For the giver, it is a source of pleasure, satisfaction, and 
gratification.” Yet one cannot trust the toucher’s understanding of benevo- 
lence or pleasure absolutely. I know a pedophile who has never believed 
that his “gentle” touches, bom of genuine affection, were not benevolent. 
Even in an age of pluralist deconstructionism, it is clear that there is some- 
thing disordered, if not morally wrong, about a pedophile’s enjoyment of 
sex with children, just as there is something unhealthy about an alcoholic’s 
enjoyment of a six-pack or a bulimic’s enjoyment of a package of cookies. 

The receiver's perspective is likewise significant but not ultimately au- 
thoritative. We tend to trust receiver’s accounts; in contemporary culture, 
the working definition of sexual violation of an adult seems to be the feel- 
ing of violation or victimization. But again, there is an understandable re- 
luctance to make claims about feelings morally or legally normative. For 
Instance, in situations of gross power imbalance, the feelings professed are 
unlikely to match the feelings experienced. Congressman Melvin Reynolds 
received both moral and legal castigation for his sexual relationship with 
the teenage Beverly Heard, despite the fact that she eventually — apparently 
after threats from Reynolds — described their relationship as romantic and 
consensual. Likewise, Sarah Balabagan, a Filipina Muslim who killed her 
Arab employer after he attacked her sexually, is considered a rape victim 
despite her denial that she was raped. Weighing in against her claim are a 
doctor’s report and a strong cultural connection between sexual violation 


and shame. Even when reports and feelings do match, feelings alone are 
not reliable, accurate indicators of the moral quality of an action or rela- 


tionship. Feelings — especially negative ones — show what people do value, 


® It is always wrong, because unloving, to mitiate physically wounding, violent touch — 
physically gentle touch is the point here. Not all touch thar secks only self-gratificaion is 
wrong; otherwise infants’ desires to be held would be sinful. 
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but they may not be accurate indicators of what we should value (see Gus- 
tafson 1994, 23-29). 

Hence, accounts of feelings and experiences are not wholly trustworthy 
guides for the moral evaluation of touch. Again, the contemporary defini- 
tion of sex as erotic pleasure provides too few moral criteria. How can we 
shore it up without rendering it insignificant? Even contemporary feminist 
speech about sexual justice practically gives carte blanche to sexual relation- 
ships between equal adults. In relationships among unequals, feminisin 
does attend to degrees of power, levels of intimacy, and kinds of touch, but 
it issues primarily negative criteria, judgments about what individuals have 
the right to reject or avoid. 

It may be more fruitful to infuse this language of negative nights with 
what the practice of maternity teaches about both care and the need for 
loving touch. Within the important negative limits set by feminists and 
child advocates, the reciprocity and the developmental and emotional sig- 
nificance of physical affection in the mother-child relationship call up the 
idea of positive rights based in human dignity and the fulfillment of human 
needs: for instance, the physical affection that children have the right to 
expect from parents. Certainly children may touch for “selfish” reasons — 
that is, with their own pleasure in mind—and adults owe them an appro- 
priately affectionate response. Children also are entitled to spontaneous 
physical affection that mects their genuine developmental needs. 

As I noted above, reports of enjoyment do not guarantee goodness or 
justice. We need standards that are public in some sense, that cohere with 
some larger community’s understanding of human flourishing — even if 
this standard is always tentative and under review. For when not held to 
these sorts of shared standards, people tend to rationalize everything.” The 
standards of propriety must be “shared” (rather than “objective” or “abso- 
lute”) because they are necessarily culturally specific. The fact that a moral 
norm is shared does not make it correct or just, but correct and just stan- 
dards are consistent with needs and values that follow from the (never 
comprehensively understood) common biological and psychological 
makeup of human persons and from human interdependence.*! What, 


» We are not morally required to meet all demands for physical oc emotional intimacy 
(Skerrett 1996). Heyward, despite her insistence that all intimate relanonships sbould be 
both mutual and consensual (1989c), castigates both her therapist and the practices of the 
therapeutic profession for her therapist’s refusal to develop a friendship with her (Heyward 
1993). 

© For instance, one might want to say that touch is unjust and selfish when it ceases to 
have the meaning of gift to another or exceeds the degree of intimacy or intensity that it 1s 
proper for one person to request of a particular other. 
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then, distinguishes maternal sexual pleasure morally from sexual enjoy- 
ment of pedophilia, incest, or—as one colleague pointedly suggested — 
dropping bombs?®? What is the line between healthy eroticism and per- 
version? Provisionally, one can say that a morally laudable expression of 
sexuality is correlated with and seems to promote human flourishing. 


Theology from below 

What implications do these reflections have for Christian theology? I begin 
with love and embodiment, topics on which Carter Heyward provides a 
helpful touchpoint. Dominant readings of classical Western Christian 
thought divided love into two types. Erotic love— born of desire for the 
good — was thought to be imperfect because easily misdirected and disor- 
dered; agapcic love— operating out of bottomless disinterested benevo- 
lence —was more highly regarded because it more closely resembled the 
boundlessness and impartiality of classical notions of divine charity. Yet 
for Heyward and other feminist thinkers who have reclaimed and redefined 
it, the erotic is not an inferior love. It is a freely and communally generated, 
often individually experienced, power — including but transcending sexual 
power — that urges toward the divine. Moral confusion arises not from 
the substitution of erotic for agapeic love, as classical theologians believe, 
but from the misidentification of the erotic as evil. For example, Heyward 
defines pornography as (natural or appropriate) eroticism perverted by the 
erroncous belief that the erotic leads one away from God: 


© Thanks to Barbara Newman for this crample. 


© Definitions of flourishing must be cifically and regularly revisited. For example, both 
the Baroque idealization of obesity and the contemporary idolization of thinness contradict 


“ See also Brock 1988 and Lorde 1989. Other theologians have mined the classical theo- 
logical categones of ameicitte and cerstas for similar resources. Feminist authors, followmg 
Lorde, tend to prefer to retain and redefine eres. For Thomas Aquinas and scholastic theology, 
love-as-desire-for-the-good is the appropriate human love toward God, and—in a qualified 
version — toward persons and things. But God has no higher good than himself and so, logi- 
cally, could not love erotically, though he does seck the perfection of the cosmos. 
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Our pomographic values include the perpetuation of the dualism be- 
tween flesh and spirit, between sex and God, and the frequent experi- 
encing of violence and pain as sexually pleasurable. These anti-erotic 
values also include the exercise of tight, obsessive control of sexuality, 
which involves the creation of explicitly pomographic subcultures as 
a way of containing “sexuality” in particular parts of town, in books, 
on film, in fantasy. 
But, most basically, our pornographic values include the castiga- 
tion of our erotic desires and sexual pleasure as shameful and guilt- 
producing. We learn to feel and believe that our strong desire for 
sexual pleasure reflects our selfishness, sin, sickness, or perversion. 
(Heyward 1989c, 134) 
Given that Heyward correlates perversion with profound obsession with, 
repression of, and discomfort with sex and sexual desire—and that enjoy- 
ment of the maternal dimensions of womens sexuality may well be corre- 
lated with a more open, relaxed, accepting attitude toward sex— one can 
hypothesize that accepting the physical pleasure of nursing and nurturing 
young children can undo theological and sexual perversion rather than 
promote 1t.© 

In addition, reflection on maternal sexual experience has concrete impli- 
cations for Christian theologies of vocation and embodiment. In imitation 
of an infinitely powerful God, women have been called to put their lives, 
especially their bodies, in the service of others.® As Valerie Saiving Gold- 
stein (1960) bas pointed out, this emulation of agapeic love has been ulti- 
mately self-destructive, eroding spiritual, psychological, and physical 
health, for women’s bodies and spirits are not limitless or self-renewing. 
In order to give, they must also be fed. Yet society generally and women 
themselves typically overlook women’s needs and passions. The solution, 


** Niles Newton notes that women who are enthusiastic toward breastfeeding seem to be 
mot (1955; 1973, 83-84). 

P One nineteenth-centory Catholic marriage manual inmsted that “the call of sdf- 
immotation” is a necessary component of women’s proper constitution (Parrain 1957, 80 
[quoted in Ross 1991, 3514). 

* Again, this us pot the case for some upper-class women, who care obsessively for their 
bodies. But this care is largely not mended to serve their own health, and its purpose is 
decorative rather than generative. Complaints of lack of bodily ownership may seem petulant 
in the mouths of upper-dam Western feminists, but the issue is often even more basic than 
the question of sexnal ownership. For crample, in many cultures women bear the burden of 
1992a). Through this lens we can sce remnants of the same attitude in Westem societies: in 
the failure to take women’s illnesses as seriously as men’s or the demand for a stressful and 
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again, is to substitute a revised notion of eras for destructive understand- 
ings of gape. For Heyward and for others, genuine human love is the 
reciprocal relationship of mutuality, not the unilateral love of either desire 
or benevolence.” This holds parucularty true for loving touch. Physical 
affection is not merely a thing bestowed, nor is its meaning detached from 
its source. Bodies in contact are in fact bodies in reciprocal relation. An 
embrace is never merely given to another; someone always gives it, and 
the giving brings emotional and physical pleasure to the giver as well as the 
recipient. Embodiment is one level on which even relationships between 
unequals — here, parents and children—are reciprocal, if not entirely mu- 
tual,” for an embrace is not humanly loving if it is dispassionate, rf it does 
not express the affection of both parties.* 

Yet— and here there is much to learn from the experience of parent- 
hood —the essential reciprocity of relationships must coexist in creative 
tension with their appropriate, if sometimes temporary and dynamic, 
asymmetry. Reciprocity is not necessarily egalitarian. In most cases one 
partner holds more power, which entails special responsibilities to care for 
both herself and her charge. In addition, in condemning a kind of self- 
sacrifice that erodes body, mind, spirit, and relationships, we must not lose 
sight of the notion of self-sacrifice altogether. We must make room for a 
notion of self-gift that is not culturally or legally imposed but genuinely, 
freely chosen and that can coexist with the expectation of reward or plea- 


fatiguing “double shift” Western women may not be the last to eat, but they—especially 
single mothers — may be the last to sleep. 

BP See Hunt 1983 and Heyward 1989c. Gudocf, Heyward, and Hunt use “nmitnality” to 
mutuahty, when rt is achieved, is the product of a process and not the foundation of relanon- 
ships, especially parent-child relationships (1987, 189-90). In her article, “mmumuality? de- 
describes exchange in relationships that are and may perpetually be unequal 

© Gudorf 1987 demonstrates that this parental Jove u given not disinterestedly but with 
Clear expectations of eventual self-gratificahon and reciprocity. The underlying assumpnon — 
crucial also to any strong argument in fevor of mutually pleasurable physical relationships 
between unequals — is that what truly benefits one member of the system both draws on and 
reinforces the long-run good of all Among otber things, what is truly pleasurable and good 
for the child can also be truly pleasurable and good for the parent. Nelson has made smilar 
arguments abour the appropriateness of cros and philia in adult sexual relationships (1978, 
110—40). See also Heyward 198%, 98-99. 

© Think of the fact thar we usually say “mmm” or utter a more concrete expresnon of 
affection when we embrace someone. 

a A commitment I make now may require self-sacrifice of me in the future. John Paul I 
is correct about the meaning of self-gift in sex — sex is evil when it docs not have the quality 
of self-gift—but possibly wrong (partly because idiosyncratic) about the concrete criterton 
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sure: “Agape is valuable in the service of eros and does not exist otherwise” 
(Gudorf 1987, 190). The great risks to health and life that maternity still 
poses — the sacrifices parenting exacts aside— place pregnancy and child- 
birth in the category of commitments that ought to be chosen under 
these conditions.” 

This is not yet theology. But if we extend the argument by positing 
that pleasure in the giving of affection somehow outfits human beings for 
receptivity to or cooperation with the divine, we have theological anthro- 
pology. If we go one step further, to Jesus Christ, incarnate God, we have 
Christology. As James B. Nelson’s attention to the “laughing, crying, 
sweating, eating, drinking, digesting, urinating, defecating, sexual, sensu- 
ous bundle of flesh” that was Jesus forces us to admit, we must envision 
God incarnate taking pleasure in touching and embracing (Nelson 1992, 
195; see also 1978, 74-77; 1983). But we must also imagine a God who, 
in the very act of offering and enjoying love, suffers pain. This analogy is 
earth-shattering precisely because it expands our picture of Christic suffer- 
ing. Certainly the passion — historically interpreted as necessary, substitu- 
tionary suffering inflicted by the sinful and ignorant —is an indispensable 
element of Christology. But maternal experience teaches that even the ordi- 
nary process of parenting is inevitably painful. To be human, to give life, 
and to nurture is to experience pain mixed with pleasure, a pain that is not 
the product of sin but part of the experience of normal embodied human 
life. This image adds the perpetually suffering and joyful incarnate God of 
process theology to the singularly suffering and abandoned crucified God 
of the theology of the cross. Divine compassion acquires concrete, every- 
day meaning. 

One step further still leads to a God who loves, desires, and needs hu- 
manity, whose generous love for them is neither disinterested nor merely 
spiritual, who finds completion in their reciprocated love. Here again ma- 
ternal love refines our understanding of divine love in two significant ways. 
First, like genuine maternal love, divine love is often an act of will. As 
Irving Singer has said, love is an imaginative “bestowal of value” that “cre- 
ates rather than destroys.” delighting in and “accepting the autonomous 
being of another” (1994, 151). Parental love, divine or buman, chooses 
to notice, celebrate, and nurture (and bere I depart from Singer) an al- 
ready valuable if imperfect other. Yet it is a choice whose failure would be 
morally evil for a human being and unimaginable for God. Second, maternal 


(John Paul O 1981b, 124-30, 250-51; 1983). This is the level on which dialogue will be 
a See, cg Schroeder 1996. 
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practice refines theology by exemplifying the capacity to hope and prepare 
for full mutuality between child and mother without practicing or ex- 


pecting it. Emotional and intellectual mutuality between parent and child 
may be a side effect of loving nurture, but, paradoxically, avidly pursuing 
this sort of mutuality may thwart it in the long run. The inappropnateness 
of putting mutuality in parent-child relationships ahead of other goods is 
clearest in the sensual dimension: in their appropriately sensual relation- 
ships with children, mothers are preparing them for sensual mutuality with 
peers and for reciprocal but unequal sensuality with their own children and 
others who are not their peers. Complete sexual mutuality between mother 
and child is not only not a goal; it is to be deplored. 

This developmental interpretation of unequal relationships may help us 
to break through the dichotomy that Heyward and others have set up be- 
tween God as sovereign ruler and God as companion. The “classical” sov- 
ercign God is so utterly other and so supremely powerful that human be- 
ings are forever consigned to requesting and offering thanks for divine love 
(an endless and static puerile dependence that excludes both reciprocity 
and mutuality), and a process or relational God is so utterly similar to us 
that s/he is only one among others with whom we enter mutual relation- 
ships. A God who is maternal, according to this account of maternity, is a 
nurturing God who can be and remain greater than we without being dis- 
tant, without being autocratic, and without curtailing freedom. 

These themes are not new to Christianity; Mechtild of Magdeburg, for 
example, painted God as a courtly lover who whisked Mary away “to play 
a game with her that the body does not know, nor do peasants at the plow, 
nor knights at the tourney.” In a different vein, contemporary theologian 
Bonnie Miller-McLemore reflects: 


Although on one level I knew that it is God who gives new life and 
new hope in baptism and communion, on another level I experienced 
... disenchantment when I looked upon a crèche scene of kings, 
shepherds, and a father, absent of women except for a Mary, who 
in Protestant sanctuaries fades away into the shadows. Carrying 
thirty extra pounds of baby, and later bearing the sticky weight of 
nursing, told me that I knew something about the giving of one’s 
body and blood that did not seem reflected in the way rituals of 
communion and baptism are enacted. In its most powerful rituals 
and stories, it seemed as if a male church had forsaken women, and 
then wrongly appropriated the bounty of female bodily knowledge. 
(1994, 129) 


o Mechtild of Magdeburg 1991, 14, 10-11, quoted in Newman 1995, 150. 
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The literal gift of body through blood, milk, pain, wakefulness, and em- 
brace permits mothers to speak knowingly of the great cost and effort of 
creating life and supporting it toward maturity. A God who does this for 
humanity, if grateful for its return of love, nevertheless takes on a gargan- 
tuan task. Such a God is neither the emperor of the universe nor merely a 
fellow traveler. 

Maternal sexuality is relevant to Christology in one further sense. For 
Heyward and for Rita Nakashima Brock, Christ both is made present in 
and enables erotic love, the creative, just, empowering, embodied, and (es- 
pecially for Heyward) often sexual connections among human beings.© 
Their conviction hearkens back to the bridal and maternal mystics, for 
whom Christ was most powerfully present as lover or as beloved and ca- 
ressed infant. Brock also points out that if Jesus Christ is the son of God, 
he must be so in what I have called a “maternal” sense — a person nurtured 
toward autonomous mutuality — rather than a patriarchal sense — property 
to be disposed of according to a father’s wishes (Brock 1988, 53-54). Ma- 
ternal erotic love has something to tell us, then, not only about our rela- 
tionship with God but also about the connections between God as Father 
or Mother and the Son. 

Finally, the physical pleasure of maternal affection also necessitates a re- 
interpretation of the Christian doctrine of Mary’s virginity. There are two 
issues. The first — exposed and examined thoroughly by feminists — is the 
oxymoronic character of the ideal itself Human fertility requires inter- 
course. Yet although no ordinary human being can be both virgin and 
mother, in much of the Western tradition mothers are tarmished by their 
weakness before their own or others’ (impure) sexual desires. The compro- 
mise position has been to forgive or overlook sex and sexual passion as 
necessary accompaniments of conception, after which purity should be re- 
couped. Hence, in Roman Catholicism and Eastern Orthodoxy, Mary docs 
not merely conceive without sexual passion or intercourse; she is also 
“Holy Mary, ever virgin.” But for the many women who experience contin- 
uing sexual passion in motherhood through childbirth, nursing, and nur- 
turing — not to mention the conception of other children — sexuality does 
not fade. Mary too gave birth, nursed, and nurtured once. Even the virgin 
mother is marked by maternal sexuality, and her virginity itself is sexually 
passionate. As Mary Aquin O'Neill notes, “The Marian tradition, no 
less than other traditions, has been affected by the androcentric bias of 


6 See, c.g., Heyward 1989b, esp. 22-25; 1989c, esp 3-4, 33; 1995, 116; and Brock 
1988, esp 52. 

“ The significance of Mary has been an important issue in recent ecumenical dialogue and 
so is neither closed nor insignificant for Chnstian feminists. For some recent recoasideratioas 
of Mary, see Donnelly 1989 and Schopedan 1985. 
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theology. There are ways of imagining Mary that thinking women consider 
damaging. One of my primary concems is the way in which Mary, who 
clearly engaged in what is a sexual experience — namely giving birth and 
breastfeeding —has been pictured in the theological tradition as being 
somehow preserved from what was considered to be the taint of sexual 
experience because she never had intercourse” (1993, 152). 

Serious attention to maternal sexuality calls into question the doctrine 
of Mary’s virginity as well. This doctrine attributes Jesus’ double nature — 
fully human, fully divine—to his mixed parentage, and it makes a point 
about the magnitude of divine power (Ross 1995, 113). In an age before 
artificial insemination, embryo transfer, and in vitro fertilization, it may 
indeed have been impossible to see a person not born of the passionate 
union of human parents as fully human,° but a contemporary, comprehen- 
sive understanding of women’s sexuality suggests that the virgin birth is 
not logically or theologically necessary to the doctrine of the incarnation. 
If the stigma is removed from the patently sexual experiences of childbirth 
and nursing, Mary need not be seen as having eschewed sexual contact 
either. 


Where to go from here 
While accounts of maternal sexual pleasure may unsettle traditional under- 
standings of sexuality and codes of sexual ethics, the resources and insights 
that spring from these experiences can make moral sense of other situations 
that these traditional understandings have not interpreted adequately. They 
can help us articulate, for example, not only what precisely is wrong with 
pedophilia but also why fathers, teachers, and coaches may and even must 
hug and pat their charges. The practice that maternal sexuality represents — 
a largely nongenital, nonorgasmic experience of sexual pleasure — also 
holds promise for the ethics of other important forms of nongenital sexual- 
ity. Because mainstream ethicists deal mainly with intercourse and its ac- 
companiments, they sometimes give the impression that other sorts of 
touch are either forbidden by association or, at the Opposite extreme, mor- 
ally insignificant. This lack of moral reflection on other sorts of sexual 
touch leaves all of us without a language to reflect on the moral meaning 
of touch, kiss, arousal, or even desire. 

What we name a thing partially determines how we experience it; nam- 
ing, although not an entirely controllable social process, is a morally sig- 


7 This is the Roman Cathohe theological objection to these procedures. See Congrega- 
tion for the Doctrine of the Faith 1987, 
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nificant task. Thus accounts of physical maternal sexual passion should also 
prod us to ask whether, having linked diverse sorts of experiences to unam- 
biguously sexual sensations, we ought to continue to call these experiences 
sexual. Should these many ways of relating fall under the umbrella of sexu- 
ality? Or should sexuality be a narrow band on the broad spectrum of eroti- 
cism or sensuality? 

Beyond this consideration, such accounts necessitate a clearer articula- 
tion of the connections between health and perversion in human relation- 
ships, between givenness and social construction, between anthropology 


be very ambitious in the reinvention of sexual ethics and of theology. But 
this is not a threat to be dreaded; it is a promise whose fulfillment is to be 
anticipated joyfully. 


Department of Religion 
Northwestern University 
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Jules Law 


rhe Polltics of Breastfeeding: 
Assessing Risk, Dividing Labor 


ne of the most intractable problems facing feminist analyses of domes- 
tic ideology is the seemingly inevitable slippage — in cultural discourse 
as well as cultural practice— between reproductive and social-repro- 
ductive issues: between childbearing and child raising. The problem is par- 
ticularly tenacious when one considers that one of a woman's earliest 
choices after delivery — whether or not to breast-feed her infant — seems to 
offer the possibility of extending and completing a process already under 
way. And the implications of the decision appear to run deep. “Affordable 
healthcare begins with breastfeeding,” declares the bumper sticker in a 
Chicago-area suburb, asserting the community's stake in infant feeding 
while shifting the burden for nothing less than public health policy itself 

onto the shoulders of women. And at a federal WIC (Women, 
Infants, and Children) clinic in Cook County, a peer counselor expresses 
her frustration that inner-city, low-income, teen mothers are pushed by 
their own parents to return to school or work rather than to breast-feed. 
In the counselor’s view, this decision is tragic: “In most cases, breastfeeding 
is the one thing this teenage mother can control, that she can provide for 
her baby.”? 

How did this state of affairs come about? How did breastfeeding come 
to be interpreted as a woman’ single most potent form of control over her 
lifeworld —more potent even than education or employment? And how 
did infant-feeding decisions come to be associated with consequences of a 
virtually epic order?? As I will show, the vast literature on infant feeding is 
not, at its heart, about milk at all. That is, it is not about the respective 
qualities of two nutritive substances — breast milk and formula — but about 
the social, domestic, and technical arrangements conventionally associated 
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1 Chicago Tribune 1997, 1, 28. 

The American Academy of Pediatrics begins its most recent policy statement oa 
breastfeeding by proclaiming “the benefits af breastfeeding to the infant, the mother, ama the 
naten” (1997, 1035, emphasis edded). 
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with them. I hope to show as well that assumptions about the relative 
value of these arrangements — and about their connection to infant-feeding 
substances — pervade even the most technical literature on infant and ma. 
ternal health. As it turns out, many of the most popularly cited facts and 
statistics about infant feeding are not based on medical research at all. 
The 1990s have produced an explosion of medical, scholarly, and popu- 
lar work on breastfeeding, examining it in the contexts not only of infant 
health but of ecology, food policy, Kinship rituals, and social history.’ But 
the critical and unexamined link in all these analyses is the assumption of 
maternally-dedicated child care as the material and social context in which 
infant-feeding decisions are made and assessed. I argue that this particular 
assumption — along with its corollary assumptions about the domestic 
division of labor — skews even the most ambitious and socially critical dis- 
cussions of infant-feeding practices. Most literature on breastfeeding con- 
tinues to depend on highly polemical — though also highly familiar and 
naturalized — attitudes toward women’s wage work, child day care, parent- 
infant bonding, the social role of medical expertise, the personal meaning 
and social assessment of risk, the ethics and teleology of human reproduc- 
tion, and the politics of domestic decision making.* The assumption of 
maternally-dedicated care thus implies a specific (if familiar) set of social 
and domestic arrangements, with very particular and contingent priorities 
and trade-offs. The risks and benefits of various infant-feeding strategies, I 


* There are also frequent calls to examine breastfeeding in relation to the full spectrum of 
women’s reproductive health issues, although no sustained study of this sort has actually 
been attempted. 


domestic labor, despite the fact that Mahony tends not to reflect on this fact in a sustained or 
explicit way (1995, 9, 106-14, 120-24, 164-67). 
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irgue, look quite different when assessed in relation to different, if equally 
ommon, arrangements. In addition, when a traditional domestic division 
xf labor is assumed as a norm in the medical literature, it turns out that a 
sost of other subjective assumptions are often in tow, such as the intrinsic 
superiority of maternal child care, or the assumption that lactation is the 
“proper” function of the breast. Inevitably these latter axioms are assumed 
-ather than demonstrated; they constitute the backdrop against which 
medical assessments of infant nutrition are made. 

In the pages that follow I discuss a number of recent books on breast- 
feeding, from the disciplinary perspectives of historiography, sociology, 
medicine, public health policy, and anthropology. In addition I refer to 
some of the “classics” of contemporary scholarship on breastfeeding, in- 
cluding Derrick Jelliffe and E. F. Patrice Jelliffe’s 1978 Human Milk in the 
Modern World (the medical and public-health-policy bible of the breast- 
feeding advocacy movement and still the single most frequently cited text 
on the epidemiological and social aspects of breastfeeding) and Valerie Fil- 
des’s Breasts, Bottles, and Babies (1986). I discuss these works in relation to 
one another for a number of reasons: first, to show how both scientific 
research and popular advice literature tend to isolate infant feeding from 
all the other practices of which it is a part; second, to show how axiomatic 
assumptions about the gendered division of labor are written not only into 
the most visible decisions about who will care for infants and ow infants 
will be fed but also into the ostensibly purer “medical” discourses on epide- 
miology and risk; and, finally, and more generally, to suggest some of the 
limitations of interdisciplinary work that fails to read other disciplines criti- 
cally. As I will show, much of the historiographical, public-health-policy, 
and popular-advice literature on infant feeding cites as scientific evidence 
assertions that were cither significantly qualified or hypothetically postu- 
lated in the medical literature, while the medical literature continues to 
depend on highly contested sociological and psychological axioms about 
family function and relations. The condition of much contemporary re- 
search and writing on infant feeding and nurture thus exemplifies the worst 
dangers of interdisciplinarity: clichés circulate ceaselessly from discourse to 
discourse, in each case appearing to derive their authority from the most 
recent disciplinary site through which they have passed, regardless of 
whether they have in fact been validated by that discipline. 

The “family” I refer to in this article is the “typical” male-dominated, 
heterosexual nuclear family in Western industrialized nations." This 


t One of the chief vanables plaguing most research on infanr-feeding methods 1s the 
differennal range of support contexts experienced by women. Thus socioeconomic status and 
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idealized entity forms the normative unit of analysis for most of the studies 
under consideration here. The most immediate challenges to this norm 
from the perspective of an American audience are, of course, the massive 
demographic and ideological shifts in the construction of “the family” over 
the past few decades, including but not limited to the rise in divorce, 
single-parent households, joint custody, and gay and lesbian domestic and 
parenting arrangements. It is beyond the scope of this essay to discuss the 
various empirical and theoretical challenges presented to conventional as- 
sumptions about infant feeding and child care by such demographic and 
ideological shifts. Suffice it to say that for a variety of reasons and for many 
parents trying to raise children in late twentieth-century America, the 
“breast versus bottle? debate may not even be relevant. It is generally 
white, middle-class women (or as Linda Blum and Elizabeth Vandewater 
put it, women with “access to a white male breadwinner” [1993, 286]) 
who breast-feed for an extended period (Ryan et al. 1991; Blum 1993; 
Nolan and Goel 1995). Nonetheless, as I hope will become clear, the stakes 
of the infant-feeding debate are of import for anyone concerned with the 
impact of child-care practices on the prospects of enhancing and extending 
gender equality." 

For the many middle-class and professional women who struggle to 
balance the competing demands of career and child raising, infant-feeding 
decisions loom large. These women’s dilemmas are not eased, nor their 


family structure—to name the two most important variables—may substantially affect the 
availability, success, meaning, 2nd expenence of infant-feeding chosces. Nonetheless, I will be 
concerned here with a relatively limited unit. the “intact” nuclear family for whom the choice 
of breast feeding or formula feeding presents itself as a genuine choice. Such a family is 
generally, though not excusively, lower-middle to upper-middle income. This is hardly the 
only domestic unit for whom infant-feedmg decisions have consequences — far from it— but 
it is the domestic unit presumed in rhe medical Irrerarore. 

6The moet unflinching and balanced asecaxment of the relationshrp between infant feed- 
ing, women’s autonomy, and sococcoaomic conditions is Linda Blum’s “Mothers, Babses, 
and Breastfeeding in Late Capitalist America” (1993). Bhum makes an invaluable and sophisti- 
cated argument for infant feeding as a site where the dilemmas and paradoxes of female autoa- 
omy are worked out in important ways in the industrialmed West. Blum’s conchisions are 
different from mine here; she argues for breastfeeding as an important form of remstance to 
the dehumanizanon of late-capitalist public culture and as a nch oppornmity for fast- 
dimmishing experiences of female embodiedness and sclf'empowerment. She also implies, 
with considerable qualification, that breastfeeding advocacy might provide leverage for more 
humane employment practices and employment law. I believe that the maternal benefits of 
beeastfeeding are in some cases more problematic and in other cases leas ned to extended 
breastfeeding than Blum allows. And, like Okin and Mahony, I am less sanguine about the 
implicahons of geoder-asyrometnical infant care for women’s autonomy, at beast under cur- 
rently imaginable conditions. 
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choices broadened, when the risks of formula feeding and the benefits of 
breastfeeding are overestimated or when the potential effects of infant- 
feeding decisions on household finances and the division of labor are mini- 
mized.” What makes the infant-feeding debate so pressing is that under 
current conditions the practice of breastfeeding poses significant obstacles 
to work outside the home.’ Furthermore, as I will show, the risk/benefit 
calculations in infant-feeding literature are often strongly skewed by their 
presumption of a traditional division of domestic labor. This does net mean 
that the benefits of breastfeeding are only realizable within such a tradi- 
tional configuration or, conversely, that the risks of formula feeding simply 
reflect or amplify the risks already built into non-maternally-dedicated 
child care. The implications are much more serious: the most basic catego- 
ries and results of infant-feeding studies (and the corollary advice put forth 
by the related body of self-help literature) have been distorted by doctors’ 


” Mahony's Kidding Osersetoes (1995) is instructive on the latter point. Her argument (like 
the one presented here) uw not addressed to women for whom a certain range of domestic 
tasks is experienced as a meaningfn] extension of thar love for ther child and who thus 


pakl work and breastfeeding” (1993, 302). In Bhim and Vandewater’s analyses, however, 
there if a strong distinction between the medical and advice literature (which allegedly em- 
phasires the compatibility of breastfeeding and career) and La Leche League, which has his- 
torically deplored the mutual interference of the two (1993, 285). As will become clear from 


feeding carlicr than women not working ounde the home (Hendershot 1984; Ryan and 
Martinez 1989; Grossman ct al. 1990; Ryan et al. 1991; Bhim 1993; Nolan and Goel 1995). 
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and researchers’ presuppositions about the merits of certain domestic prac- 
tices. Quite simply, much (though certainly not all) of what has been writ- 
ten about the relative merits of breastfeeding and formula feeding is mis- 
leading at best and false at worst. Thus my concern here is to make visible 
the ways decisions about infant feeding are reciprocally shaped by a partic- 
ular vision of the modern middle-class, gender-structured nuclear family 
and the presumed sexual division of labor within it. 

Throughout the article I refer to “breastfeeding advocates” and to the 
literature of breastfeeding advocacy. These terms cover considerable 
ground, but it is part of the burden of my argument to demonstrate the 
important connection between popular advice literature that frankly iden- 
tifies itself as pro-breastfeeding (e.g., Renfrew, Fisher, and Arms 1990) and 
the ostensibly more neutral scientific research on infant-feeding methods. 
All too often, scientific research into the consequences and effects of infant- 
feeding choices concludes by acknowledging the inconclusiveness of its 
own results but then recommends breastfeeding on the grounds that its 
Virtues are already well established in any case. It is my argument thar such 
circular procedures and their assumptions concerning the maternal role in 
infant care are built into a considerable portion of the scientific and socio- 
logical literature on infant feeding, and I use the term breastfeeding advocacy 
to refer to the entire range of such literature, noting distinctions and excep- 
tions where relevant.’ 


The social construction of risk 

The most dramatic risks of formula feeding are generally based on univer- 
salizing inferences from situation-specific dangers in hygiene-poor, pov- 
erty-stricken, nonindustrialized settings (see Carter 1995, 64-65). None- 
theless, breastfeeding advocates continue to allege substantial mortality 
rates associated with formula feeding even in Western industrialized set- 
tings. The most sensational current figure circulating among breastfeeding 
advocates is 8,000 infant deaths per annum attributable to formula feeding 


? Becanse the interconnection between various fields af expertise and various implied audi- 
ences is part of my concern, at times I may seem to dwell more on “classic infant-feeding 
literature (such as Jelliffe and Jelhffe 1978), where the relationships among the phynological, 
It is my thesis that the daims of the classic or first-wave breastfeeding advocates in the 1970s 
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in the United States.*° This figure is extraordinary and completely lacking 
in scientific foundation or documentation. All references to it extrapolate 
from a single 1989 “study” conducted by the National Institute of Environ- 
mental Health Sciences (NIEHS). But the actual source is simply a one- 
paragraph abstract of a study of carcinogens in breast milk (Rogan 1989). 
Neither the abstract nor the study itself purports to analyze formula feed- 
ing. Nonetheless, in order to contextualize the relative risk of carcinogens 
in breast milk, the abstract postulates an alternative risk of 4-in-1,000 deaths 
attributable to formula feeding. The figure is never mentioned again — let 
alone explained or corroborated —in any of the subsequent publications 
by the research group (the North Carolina Breast Milk and Formula Proj- 
ect). Only one subsequent publication arising from the project even men- 
tions a mortality rate for formula-fed babies, and here the figure is almost 


40 percent lower: 2.56 deaths per 1,000 (barely distinguishable from the 
2.45 cancer deaths per 1,000 that the study attributes to a nine-month 


course of breastfeeding [Rogan et al 1991]).4 For the formula-feeding 
mortality figure, the reader is referred to a study on “unexpected infant 
deaths” in Sheffield between 1973 and 1979. The British study, however, 
is not a study of infant-feeding methods: it presents no data or analysis of 
actual infant-feeding practices (methods, rates, durations, etc.) but simply 
correlates demographic trends in women’s declared “imention to breast- 
feed” (when leaving the hospital) with demographic changes in the rate of 
unexpected infant deaths (Carpenter et al. 1983).\? As Rogan’s own study 
observes, “it is not possible to know whether such deaths are prevented by 
breast milk as opposed to the motivation and care giving indicated by the 
intention to breast feed” (Rogan et al. 1991). Thus breastfeeding advocates 
have cited a misreported figure, which, moreover, was derived from a 


1$ Cunningham, Jelliffe, and Jelliffe 1991, 199, Walker 1993; Baumslag and Michels 
1995, xxv, 93. 

1 The origins and goals of the study are described m Rogan and Gladen 1985. On the 
dangers of environmental and industrial tonns in breast milk, sec Nelson 1989. 

n The two figures are not cnurely commensurable, of course, since infant deaths have to 
be weighted differently from eventual cancer deaths. 

4 It should be noted that the Carpenter study finds formula feeding to be less ngnificantly 
correlated with infant death than the following variables: two or more previous pregnancies; 
a second stage of labor less than two hours in duranon; mother’s blood type bemg anything 
other than A; birth weight under 7 Iba. 8 oz.; oc unnary tract infection during pregnancy 
(Carpenter et al. 1983). 

M When I asked Rogan to explain the discrepancy between the 4-per-1,000 figure in the 
abstract and the 2.56-per-1,000 figure from the study, he wrote back: “I probably made a 
mistake in the abstract.” 
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study that did not collect or examine any data on actual infant-feeding prac- 
tices. Yet this figure now circulates in breastfeeding-advocacy literature as 
the scientifically established “result” of a “study” by NIEHS.1® 

In point of fact, the risks of infant feeding in the industrialized West are 
far less dramatic and more complex, and they are related primarily to infant 
morbidity (i.c., illness) rather than mortality. Although breastfeeding- 
advocacy literature tends to present the medical “benefits” of breastfeeding 
and “risks” of formula feeding in categorical terms, there are significant 
controversies within the epidemiological community, and reliable and 
meaningful statistics on the effects of infant-feeding methods are notori- 
ously difficult to come by. Nonetheless, formula-fed infants seem, for a 
variety of reasons, to be marginally more likely to suffer an assortment of 
illnesses, ranging from the common to the relatively rare and dangerous. 
The majority of studies have found breast-fed babies to experience some- 
what lower rates of diarrheal illness, respiratory illness, and ear infection 
(acute otitis media) than formula-fed babies, though a significant minority 
recently have challenged each of these findings. Breastfeeding has also been 
correlated in some studies with lower risks for such rare and deadly diseases 
as meningitis, botulism, lymphoma, and sudden infant death syndrome 
(SIDS), although the evidence in these cases is less certain and, in some 
cases, no causal link has been established. Given the apparent preponder- 
ance of evidence, wouldn't a reasonable parent want to take advantage of 
the statistical hedge afforded by breastfeeding? Part of the problem is that 


» Cunningham, Jelliffe, and Jelliffe (1991) claim to have corroboration for this figure in 
the form of a “personal i >” from Paul Placek at the U.S. National Center for 
Health Statistics. 

“This is essentially the conchuson of the two most recent scientific reviews of infant- 





breastfeeding as the optimal form of nutrition for infants” (1035), even though the AAP 
Own previous and most comprehensrve survey of the field conduded: “Our review of the 
sacntific literature provides some evidence of a positive association between the health of an 
infant bom in the last decade ın the United Stares and breast-feeding, but this evidence us not 
entirely convincing. If there are health benefits associated with breast-feeding in populanons 
port of the Task Force” 1984). This cooctusion was echoed two years later by Bauchner, 
Leventhal, and Shapiro: “The studies that met important methodological standards and con- 
trolled for confounding variables suggest that breast-feeding has at most a minimal protective 
effect in industnalized countries” (1986, 887). 
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medical literature does not give us a good picture of the order of risks in- 
volved, of how particular risks to infant health are constructed and assessed 
relative to other risks and practices. When the illnesses in question are com- 
mon ones (most infants experience numerous respiratory illnesses and oc- 
casional diarrheal illness, regardless of feeding method), parents need to 
be able to think about their threshold for accepting these illnesses vis-a-vis 
other child-care and family arrangements; when the illnesses are serious 
(¢.g., Meningitis), they need to have a clearer picture of the overall risk 
involved. Medical researchers necessarily measure significance in ratios of 
risk rather than absolute numbers (thus, for them, an increase from a l-in- 
1,000 risk to a 3-in-1,000 risk is noteworthy). But to what other sorts of 
risks in everyday life are these numbers comparable? What is the order of 
risk as compared with both other risks the family must negotiate and other 
risks faced by the child? Where have risks on this order already been en- 
countered and considered to be within the domain of the normal? 
Family members balance health risks (relative to finances, likelihood, 
and seriousness) all the time, and individuals within families may weigh 
risks differently: one family member’s cordon sanitaire is another’s inconve- 
nience; one person’s paycheck is another’s sacrifice; driving one child to a 
piano lesson may require strapping her sibling into a potentially lethal car 
seat; a father’s career may locate a family closer to various industrial or 
automotive toxins without being calculated as a “risk” while a mother’s 
career may be considered a “risk” to her infant’s emotional or develop- 
mental well-being. For whatever reasons, certain threats to infant health 
are weighted disproportionately compared to other priorities, values, sacri- 
fices, and trade-offs. Yet even with regard to the minimal and ostensibly 
self-evident criterion of a child’s physical health, the relative “risks” of for- 
mula feeding are far from clear. City air is clearly more toxic than infant 
formula, but families rarely uproot their lives for incremental reductions 
in an infant’s exposure to carbon monoxide, sulfur dioxide, or lead, and 
pediatricians are more likely to recommend a practice that will disrupt a 
woman’s career than a relocation that may affect a man’s commute.!” 
Furthermore, infection has a complex relationship with immunity, and 
some studies suggest that carly childhood infections protect against later 
childhood illnesses (Wald ct al. 1988). Extending this principle even 


7 This gendered double standard of risk assessment us epitomized by the waming labels 
that the government requires for alcoholic beverages, which advise pregnant women not to 
drink (“According to the Surgeon General women should not drink alcoholic beverages dur- 
ing pregnancy because of the mak of birth defects”) bur simply stares the naks of dnnking and 
doving as neutral information (“Consumption of alcoholic beverages impairs your ability to 
drive a car or operate machinery, and may cause health problems”). 
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further back, one study has noted that day-care children who had been 
breast-fed were more susceptible to infections than formula-fed children: 
“The curious observation that a history of breastfeeding in the past was 
associated with a higher incidence of both total infections and upper respi- 
ratory infection without otitis media might be explained if breastfeeding, 
or its discontinuation, was a proxy for lack of immunological experience .. . 
which led to an increased infection rate in the preschool years” (Bell et al. 
1989, 483; emphasis added). Although there are scandalously few epide- 
miological studies of day care in America, it seems plausible that one highly 
underpublicized consequence of day care is its provision of low-risk “im- 
munological experience” and that the immunological benefits of breast- 
feeding in fact may be only provisional. The “risk” of not breastfeeding, 
then, has not only to do with household management (Who in the family 
is most inconvenienced by a baby’s cold? Who 1s most likely to catch it? 
Who takes the baby to the doctor?) but also with the timing or scheduling 
of infection (now or later?). A formula-fed baby may have an incrementally 
greater risk of developing an ear infection, but more than half of all infants 
develop ear infections sometime in their first year anyway (Heinig and 
Dewey 1996). As one final reminder of the social construction of children’s 
health risks, we might recall that two decades ago, tonsillectomies were 
standard for children with recurring upper respiratory infections and anti- 
biotics were freely prescribed, whereas now pediatricians calmly inform 
parents that the average preschooler experiences ten colds a year and send 
parents home with a decongestant and perhaps some asthma medication. 
Tonsillectomies are down 90 percent.1* The point is not so much that a 
certain social construction, “tonsillitis,” was replaced by another (although 
this is indeed true) as that a certain level of recurring illness in young chil- 
dren was deemed to be normal and therefore no longer to warrant substan- 
tial prophylactic measures. 

The perception of risk assumes a quite particular division of domestic 
labor. The argument for epidemiological risk is based, among other things, 
on studies that purport to demonstrate a higher rate of hospitalization — 
not illness itself— for formula-fed than for breast-fed infants. According to 
one study, “In children with mild illnesses, the mode of feeding or factors 
related to the mode of feeding may be associated with the likelihood 
of hospitalization. Thus, breast-feeding appears to protect young infants 
from hospitalization rather than from infections per se” (Leventhal et al. 


“* Hospitals in the United States performed 50,000 tonsillectomies (or 54 per 100,000) 
m 1993, down from 885,000 (430 per 100,000) in 1973 (U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, 1973; U.S. Department of Health and Human Services 1995). 
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1986).!° How can method of feeding determine a hospitalization decision? 
The authors of this study note that “many factors in addition to the medical 
condition are likely to influence the decision to hospitalize a child. These 
factors might include the quality of the care that the child receives at home, 
whether the parents are adequate observers of their child’s condition, [and] 
how the child is being fed (902, emphasis added). The circular logic explicit 
in this latter criterion echoes that of a study done two years earlier, which 
noted, “Some studies that have been cited as evidence that breast-feeding 
leads to bonding are actually methodological studies in which breast- 
feeding was an outcome measure” (“Report of the Task Force” 1984, 634). 
Clearly, physicians tend to identify certain infant-care practices— by and 
large associated with particular arrangements of domestic labor — as more 
or less risky, from which follow medical decisions (assessment, hospitaliza- 
tion, etc.) that are subsequently interpreted as outcome data, that is, as 
independent facts about infant health. In short, the breast-fed babies of 
full-time maternal caregivers are presumptively healthier than babies who 
are formula-fed or cared for by someone other than their biological moth- 
ers. Even without considering other variables that confound the assess- 
ment of risks associated with feeding method (such as feeding position, 
which is arguably the principal determinant in the slightly higher rate of 
acute otitis media in formula-fed babies and which has nothing to do with 
the nutritive virtues of the feeding substance), we may conclude that, 
strictly speaking, it is never infant-feeding substances alone but, rather, 
clusters of infant-care practices and their associated family-management ar- 
rangements that are comparatively assessed in the scientific literature on 
infant feeding, although the results are rarely phrased this way. 

How does breastfeeding affect a woman’s health? Lactation stimulates 
numerous medically significant physiological responses in a woman's body, 
though the most reliable and beneficial of these do not require long-term 
breastfeeding. Prolonged sucking on the nipple stimulates uterine contrac- 
tions, helping the uterus return to its pre-gestational size and tone, and 
the metabolic effects of lactation also help accelerate important circulatory 
changes during the immediate postpartum period (Kitzinger 1983, 46, 
225-26; Renfrew, Fisher, and Arms 1990, 8). These benefits, however, are 


19 See also “Report of the Task Force” 1984, Bauchner, Leventhal, and Shapiro 1986. 
Renfrew, Fisher, and Arms 1990 cites the differential hosprtalration rates of breast-fed and 
formula-fed infants as evidence of the superionty of breastfeeding (6). 

x See Duncan et al, who argue thar four months of exclustve breastfeeding protects 
against otitis media, yet conclude that “the effect may be purely a mechanical one, since in- 
fants being breast-fed are held in a different position than those fed from a bortle” (1993, 
871). 
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achieved in the initial weeks, even days, of lactation and need not deter- 
mine feeding strategies for the baby’s first six months or year. In addition, 
many women who breast-feed report that the practice provides them with 
intense feelings of pleasure and emotional satisfaction that lead to a general 
sense of physical well-being.) Such testimony about the experience of 
breastfeeding — amply recorded in popular advice literature—is a crucial 
supplement to the more abstract and statistically driven medical literature 
on the physiology of lactation. However, these testimonials come from a 
self-selecting group and thus have a qualified predictive value. “Breastfeed- 
ing” (as distinguished from lactation) implies a practice of some duration: 
of women who begin breastfeeding at birth, two out of three phase out 
the practice over the first five or six months, for a variety of reasons (Rior- 
dan and Auerbach 1993, 12). Thus many women who might have re- 
ported less satisfying experiences of breastfeeding are often excluded from 
the group of ongoing breastfeeders who provide testimonials about the 
subjective aspects of the practice. 

Popular breastfeeding-advocacy literature frequently asserts that lacta- 
tion helps protect women against breast and ovarian cancer.” Jelliffe and 
Jelliffe, for instance, note that “recent international epidemiological studies 
have shown that the lesser frequency of mammary carcinoma [occurs] in 
communities where the reproductive pattern of early and frequent preg- 
nancies, large families, and prolonged lactation are usual” (1978, 116). 
Setting aside for a moment the social and political implications of this sce- 
nario, what are the epidemiological costs of this prophylactic effect? A few 
pages later Jelliffe and Jelliffe have to admit that “the high maternal mor- 
bidity or mortality seen in developing countries is the result of frequent 
births at too close intervals” (127). Frequent pregnancies and prolonged 
lactation appear to have very mixed, even contradictory, consequences for 


* This includes two related but distinct claims: first, that breast stimulation has a signifi- 
crotic, aspect of breastfeeding is a postive virtue ın its own nght and deserves to be treated 
1978, 151, Kitzinger [1979] 1987, 225-30; Maher 1992b, 18, 32; Carter 1995, 133-60). 

It should be noted that even women who have positive expenences of breastfeeding 
mothers (Gjerdingen et al. 1993). 

™ See, c.g. the annual fact sheets published by La Leche League (1996, 1997); Renfrew, 
Fisher, and Arms 1990, 8; Baumslag and Michels 1995, 91, 193. 

H The association between frequent pregnancy and reduced cancer rates has been corob- 
orated more recently by Rosero-Brrby, Oberle, and Lee 1987, which also suggests that 
women might have to undergo as many as aght pregnancies to reduce their breast-cancer 
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maternal health. Numerous studies in the 1990s too have either failed to 
find a significant correlation between lactation and mammary cancer of 
failed to establish any causal connection.” One recent study (Hirose et al. 
1995) found lactation associated with a reduction of pre-menopausal can- 
cer rates but an increase in post-menopausal rates (the 1996 La Leche 
League publication, “Facts about Breastfeeding,” cites the first finding of 
this study but omits the second). In addition, much of the scientific litera- 
ture on breastfeeding and cancer is so saturated in normative assumptions 
about the “function” of the breasts that one must be suspicious of the con- 
clusions. One frequently cited study begins by noting, “Early observations 
of a negative association between lactation and breast cancer led to the 
conclusion that successful and prolonged lactation might protect women 
from neoplasia of the breast. This widely held belict was consistent with 
the ‘common sense’ notion that proper physiological function of the breast 
might well be expected to decrease the chances of developing subsequent dis- 
ease” (Byers et al. 1985, 664, emphasis added). Given the identification of 
breastfeeding as the “proper” function of the breast (the neglect of which 
“might well be expected” to lead to disease), it should hardly be surprising 
that this study concludes by acknowledging the inconclusiveness of its sta- 
tistical results but urging women to breast-feed anyway: “It is clearly pre- 
mature at this point to advise women to breast-feed specifically in order to 
decrease cancer risk, but the many other well demonstrated advantages of 
nursing for the infant already argue strongly for this practice” (673). 

If the maternal benefits of breastfeeding are so suspiciously skewed in 
the hands of an ostensibly neutral researcher, this bias should be even less 
surprising coming from self-professed advocates who regard lactating 
women as part of a “biological and ecological” dyad whose express purpose 
is the sustenance of the infant.” Little wonder, then, that Jelliffe and Jelliffe 


28 Breastfeeding studies are notoriously difficult to control and generally fail to indicate 
whether they have exctuded from their findings women who “failed” or “ceased” to breast- 
and breast cancer is a statistical cine not to the effects of breastfeeding but to some common 
phynological mechanism which both inhibits lactation and predisposes to cancer (Yang et al. 
1993). Furthermore, the most recent available study, and the only “prospective cohort study” 
(1.c., one that follows a randomized control group over a period of tme rather than starting 
with a group of cancer patients and reconstructing their lactanonal histories), concludes that 
“there is no important overall association between breast-feeding and the occurrence of breast 
cancer” once established risk factors are adjusted for (Michels et al. 1996, 431). 

26 Jelliffe and Jelliffe “conmder breast-feeding as a biological and ecological system, prona- 
pally involving the mother-infant dyad, but also including the rest of the family and indeed 
the community” (1978, vi). However the concluding phrase 1s disingenuous, since any view 
of the mother and infant as fused in a biological dyad in fact dictares the most restrictive 
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can admire nature’s handiwork evident in the “occasional recorded in- 
stances of babies being breast-fed by mothers who are chronically comatose 
following severe head injury, in whom continuing sucking stimulus by the 
infant leads to the necessary prolactin secretion? (17). This is simply an 
extreme instance of the “chilling . .. tone of complacency” that Vanessa 
Maher observes in “studies that remark on the Teproductive efficiency’ 
with which undernourished women on the whole produce full weight ba- 
bies . . . and breast-feed them adequately” (1992c, 159). Only in the last 
decade or so has the scientific community seriously begun to study nutri- 
tional depletion in lactating women. Lactation, like pregnancy, makes in- 
roads on a woman’s calcium supplies. Given the considerable alarms 
sounded in recent years about women’s disproportionate susceptibility to 
Osteoporosis, one would expect this to be a major issue of concern. Is the 
mineral loss significant? Is it permanent? Can it be controlled by changing 
a lactating woman’s calcium intake? We don’t really know. A 1986 study 
noted that women’s loss of “bone mass” was directly proportionate to the 
length of their terms of lactation and that the difference was “significant” 
at the “ultra-distal [wrist] site? (Wardlaw and Pike 1986, 283-86). The 
study concluded that “the public health significance of this effect of long- 
term lactation could be considerable” and that it could not be compensated 
for by dietary calcium supplements (286). The finding that calcium supple- 
mentation has little or no effect on bone loss during lactation has been 
corroborated by some studies (e.g., Hayslip et al. 1989; Prentice et al. 
1995) and implicitly questioned by others.?” The encouraging news is that 
‘much of the bone loss that occurs during lactation appears to be transient, 
and lactating women recover all or most of their lost skeletal calctum (per- 
haps depending on whether they take calcium supplements, perhaps not). 
All or most? The most recent studies are not in agreement. One research 
team is confident that “a comparable amount of bone is regained after 
weaning” if dietary calcium is supplemented, while another notes a pos- 
sible failure of femoral (neck) bone mass to return to pre-gestational levels 
(Sowers et al. 1993, 1995; Kalkwarf and Specker 1995). The scientific 
literature on the subject is shot through with qualifications and warnings, 


and traditional family and communtty arrangements rather than opening them up for any 
asecssmncnt Or negotiation. 

7 FL J. Kalkwarf, e.g., has insisted on the theoretical possibility that calcium supplementa- 
tion is responsible for the restoration of lost bone mass in postlactational women and has 
called for the establishment of calaum requirements during lactation (see Kalkwarf and 
Specker 1995; Kalkwarf et al. 1996). 

* For example. “The public health mgnificance of this effect. . could be connderable” 
(Wardlaw and Pike 1986, emphasis added); “Lactation æy not result in net bane loss” 
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In short, the medical effects of lactation on maternal metabolism are simply 
not fully understood.” 

The medical literature on breastfeeding provides a textbook example 
of blindness and insight. Perhaps because of the compartmentalization of 
medical research, no one seems to worry about the fact that more intensive 
breastfeeding has been associated with a reduction in the risk of breast 
cancer, while des intensive breastfeeding has been associated with a reduc- 
tion in the risk of calcium depletion. No one advises a woman to undergo 
multiple pregnancies with extended periods of lactation to reduce her risk 
of cancer, while cautioning that it may increase her chance of getting osteo- 
porosis. But perhaps the problem here has less to do with compartmental- 
ization than it does with a general unwillingness to regard health issues in 
terms of risk trade-offs, which would open up the social dimension of 
choice, values, domestic arrangements, and the division of labor. Formula 
feeding versus breastfeeding, mother’s health versus infants health, lacta- 
tional inhibition of breast cancer versus lactational acceleration of osteopo- 
rosis, infection versus immunity: the state of our scientific knowledge 
about infant feeding is implicitly structured by these alternatives and di- 
lemmas, and the real threat may well lie more in the fact that they are 
seldom acknowledged or discussed than in their intrinsic statistical 
relevance. 

But how can risks be openly weighed when breastfeeding advocates re- 
gard women and children as a single biological unit? The concept of the 
dyad fuses maternal and infant interests and precludes the possibility of 
disageregating the different types of risk. This can be seen, for instance, in 
breastfeeding advocates’ resistance to day care: “On one hand, the financial 
carmmings may be highly significant to the family budget and the career out- 
side the home important to the woman’s self-esteem, and indeed, as much 
her right as the man’s. On the other hand, the possible ill-consequences of 
the disruption of the mother-infant dyad, as epitomized by breast-feeding, 
become more significant as the advantages of this close union emerge” 


(Kalkwarf and Specker 1995, emphasis added); “The consequences af low calcium intake 
during lactation ave sot knows” (Prentice et al. 1995, emphasis added); “The majority of 
women in the United States would prebebdy experience no detectable bone loss” (Sowers et 
al. 1995, emphasis added). 

» Pam Carter notes with suspicion the contradiction between the medical estabhshment’s 
insistence that the quality of breast milk is independent af the quality of women’s health and 
feeding (1995, 68). Maher argues that the potential depletion of maternal resources through 
lactation is not recognized by the medical establishment but is nonetheless widely accepted 
and expressed by women in agrarian societies (1992c, 166). 
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Jelliffe and Jelliffe 1978, 130-31). To breastfeeding advocates, maternal 
care of infants is a given and the burden is on critics to explain why women 
should want to have careers rather than the other way round. Thus a cer- 
tain social vision undergirds the image of the dyad, which in turn makes it 
impossible that the “risks” to mother and infant might be disaggregated 
and relatively assessed. The implications and consequences of infant- 
feeding decisions are enormously complex and intertwined and cannot be 
reduced to a simple question of identifying or opposing the mother’s inter- 
ests and the child’s.* 

Common sense suggests that lactation does not really pose a significant 
risk to maternal health and that breast-fed infants and home-cared toddlers 
will survive their carly “lack of immunological experience” without serious 
consequence. But then common sense also suggests that the vaunted 
health advantages of breastfeeding are equally marginal and relatıve.?! 
What is missing from the debate is a sense of how the advantages and 
disadvantages of particular infant-feeding methods stack up relative to a 
host of complexly intertwined risks, family and work practices, child-care 
decisions, social goods, and labor arrangements. 

The terms of the infant-feeding debate, as currently constructed, shift 
onto women the burden of engaging in a kind of “marginal analysis” in 
which certain assumptions about women’s priorities turn out to be already 
in place when families come to the hypothetical moment of making “ratio- 
nal” decisions about how to manage their health and happiness. At one 


P Tam not trying to suggest that women’s and children’s mterests be treated as antagonis- 
tc, since thar would only be to follow a cultural script that ıs as dangerous (for both) as the 
more traditional con of the mother-child dyad My point here is smply that a women’s 


™ Breastfeeding advocates demonstrate such common sense somewhat selectively, as in 
Baumslag and Michels’s statement about the neks of maternally transmitted toxins: “Almost 
everything that a woman ingests affects her breastmilk. This includes nicotine, caffeine, ako- 
directly related to the quantity of the substance the mother ingests. Moderate use of almost 


recommend a reduction in breastfeeding after four months), but common sense advises us to 
regard such relative rsks as marginal. See Somogyi and Beck 1993. 


the higher marginal rate and against which increased child-care costs must be balanced. In 
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end of the spectrum, women’s earning power is assessed as marginal in 
relation to the aggregate potential houschold income, while, at the other 
end, marginal differences in infant-feeding methods take on exaggerated 
moral weight given the proportion of household labor dedicated to one- 
on-one care of the child. Marginal analysis discourages the creative balanc- 
ing of advantages and disadvantages; it discourages families from asking 
or imagining how certain risks might be mitigated by rearranging other 
elements of their lives (¢.g., switching to formula but moving to a low- 
density suburb and never putting the infant in a car seat). Without deny- 
ing or trivializing the risks to children, we need to see that our choices 
are more informed. There is no risk-free way to raise a child. Risk, benefit, 
advantage, and convenience are all relative terms — relative both to one an- 
other and, more importantly, to a way of life (which includes a way of 
dividing labor). This is not a brief for treating children’s health as a mere 
matter of household triage but rather an argument for seeing equity as a 
precondition for the most imaginative, fully deliberated, ethical, and re- 
sponsible caregiving. 


Confusion of categories In the cultural construction of “mothering” 

A central component of almost all of the advocacy literature on breast- 
feeding is the now widely discredited “maternal bonding” thesis. Maternal 
bonding, as elaborated by psychologists John Bowlby (1969) and Marshall 
Klaus and John Kennell (1976), refers to the ostensibly critical early hours 
of an infant primate’s life, when its mother’s physical proximity, nurturing, 
and attention are held to determine both the extent of the mother’s future 
investment in the infant and the psychic coherence of the infant’s future life. 
Based mainly on studies of monkeys and war orphans, and then adopted 
carly on by breastfeeding advocates before being widely refuted by the sd- 
entific community in the early 1980s, the thesis nonetheless influenced 
Valerie Fildes’s work during the 1980s on the history of infant feeding and 
continues to underlie a number of recent works by breastfeeding advo- 
cates.” The thesis has also been restated, with the imprimatur of America’s 


such a scenano, marned women with children are not mnfrequently advised by accountants to 
# Mahony (1995) ss particularly good at outlining both pracncal and utopian re- 


5-8; Banmslag and Michels 1995, 78, 92. For scientific and sociological critiques, see 
Stuckin, Herbert, and Shuckin 1983 and Eyer 1992, respectively. Each of these books also 
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leading popular pediatric authority T. Berry Brazelton and with no refer- 
ence to its critics, in the recent book Bonding: Building the Foundations of 
Secure Attachment and Independence (Klaus, Kennell, and Klaus 1995). 

In this section I focus on two aspects of the maternal bonding contro- 
versy: first, the idea of a highly fateful bonding period and, second, the gen- 
dering of the parent-infant relanonship. The first of these two premises has 
received the most criticism, and my goal here, after briefly recapitulating the 
theory’s inconsistencies, is to demonstrate that its adoption has led to a pre- 
sumptive identification of breastfeeding with bonding and formula feeding 
with “separation” — and thus to an equation of parent with mother. 

Most of the putative effects of maternal bonding (and its corollary, “ma- 
ternal deprivation,” in which early separation from the mother is held to 
produce pathological infant response) have been refuted by research that 
has failed to corroborate the theory’s central causal thesis that variables in 
the earliest hours and days of the mother-newborn relationship are 
strongly correlated with the child’s future development. But the theory 
contains several significant internal contradictions as well. Exponents of 
bonding made questionable analogies between humans and other primates 
and were inconsistent about the precise time frame of the critical bonding 
effect. Bowlby, Klaus, and Kennell restricted the critical bonding period to 
the first twelve hours of the infant’s life, but subsequent applications of the 
theory consistently have assigned the phenomenon to infancy in general 
and identified it in an increasingly arbitrary range of (culturally coded) 
markers in the parent-infant relationship.** Thus breastfeeding advocates 
consistently have attributed to breastfeeding effects that researchers had 
claimed for a generalized range of physical and behavioral interactions only 
during the first few hours of life. Moreover, they ignored considerable evi- 
dence of the reversibility of the bonding/deprivation effect — 
by both critics and exponents of the theory.” Consider, for instance, Jelliffe 
and Jelliffe’s use of the research conducted by Kaufman: 

The immediate effects of separation in infancy after the perinatal pe- 

riod have been described, and vividly depicted by Kaufman (1973) 

in 19-24-week-old pig-tail macaque monkeys. The initial response 


contains a chapter summarmang research that refutes the bonding thes (chap. 7 in Shickin, 
chap. 2 ın Eyer). For beiefer crmques of the bonding thems, see Martin 1987, 86-87; Mahony 
1995, 174-76. 

™ As an crample of cultural coding, Sluckin, Herbert, and Sluckin note that “bonding” 
researchers take maternal “cooing” as an mdex of bonding between mother and child, despite 
the fact that women are socialrred to coo at other people's babies even when no bonding has 
taken place (1983, 26). 

* See Kaufman 1973; Kagan 1976, 1978, 1996. 
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was agitated protest, with constant searching and obvious intense 
distress. The change was dramatic after 24-36 hours separation from 
the mother when the baby monkey sat hunched into an immobile 
ball, with head hanging between legs and with an utterly dejected 
face. However, after some days, the depression gradually lifted, and 
by the fourth week of separation the infant appeared alert and active 

a great deal of the time. The long-term consequences of such separa- 

tion are difficult to assess, but Kaufman notes the possibility of devel- 

oping a proneness to depression. (143-44) 

Despite having just cited evidence that the immediate effects of maternal 
deprivation are only temporary, and despite the researcher’s own conces- 
sion that the “long-term consequences ... are difficult to assess,” the 
authors treat the categories “separation” and “non-breastfeeding” as equiv- 
alent and persist in attributing substantial and lasting psychosocial conse- 
quences to infant-feeding practices: “Not all breast-fed babies grow up to be 
saints, nor all bottle-fed babies to be sinners. . .. Undoubtedly, many vary- 
ing factors must be responsible — social, psychological, technical, and eco- 
nomic. Early, close, and continuing mother-newbor contact, facilitated by 
breast-feeding, may be one remediable factor in Western culture” (159). 
Throughout their book, Jelliffe and Jelliffe associatively and insidiously 
move back and forth between “artificial feeding” and “early separation,” 
the latter defined either elastically or not at all. The overall implication is 
that formula feeding is scientifically equivalent to a mother’s abandoning 
her infant, with potentially catastrophic psychological consequences. 

To some extent, the Jelliffes’ presumptive identification of non-breast- 
feeding with separation is a product of its time. In their 1995 book on the 
bonding thesis, Klaus, Kennell, and Klaus recount the bonding move- 
ments origins in important critiques of the increasing medicalization of 
childbirth and delivery in the 1950s and 1960s, when labor and delivery 
frequently involved anesthesia, forceps, and cesarean sections, and babies 
were usually taken from mothers at birth and kept in separate wards for 
days at a time.” Both the bonding movement within the medical commu- 
nity and the feminist movement challenged these inhumane and unneces- 
sary practices. The narrative as related by Klaus, Kennell, and Klaus, how- 
ever, also demonstrates the crucial slippage from reproductive-health issues 
to infant-care issues.” As they tell it, the desire to make pregnancy, labor, 


Y Kıtringer (1979) 1987, 33, 59-70; Brazclton 1995, xr-xxvi; Carter 1995, 161-88; 
Klaus, Kennell, and Klaus 1995, xvit-xrvi. 

* Martin ponts out that the bonding movement overshoots its mark in shifting the terms 
of the debate away from the medicalization of women’s bodies and concentrating instead on 
the mother-infant relarionship (1987, 86-87). 
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and delivery into more humane, personal, intimate experiences leads “nat- 
urally” to the choice of breastfeeding as a means of maximizing the infant- 
mother contact in the earliest hours and days, which in turn leads to the 
choice of breastfeeding as an extended infant-feeding practice. At the be- 
ginning of their chapter on infant feeding, the authors acknowledge that 
bonding also can be achieved by formula feeding (and by fathers as well as 
mothers) but then proceed to concentrate almost exchisively on breast- 
feeding (and therefore mother-infant bonding), on the grounds that the 
other benefits of breastfeeding are well established. When they finally dis- 
cuss formula feeding, in their closing paragraphs, the authors focus on guilt 
as an inhibiting factor in milk-production and describe artificial-nipple de- 
vices which will allow mothers to simulate breastfeeding with formula. 
Fathers are not even mentioned. Thus a thesis that had emerged from a 
compelling critique of hospital practices and the medicalization of women’s 
bodies is transformed into a full-blown picture of the gendered division of 
infant care. 

In her much-cited history of infant-feeding practices, Valerie Fildes too 
acknowledges and then ignores the central constraining parameter of the 
bonding thesis: the twelve-hour window of opportunity. “The critical time 
for maternal instinct to be established in man[!].” she writes, “is thought to 
begin in the first minutes after birth and last for about 12 howrs; the longer 
the separation, especially on the first day of lift, the greater the chance of emo- 
tional rejection of the child by his mother” (1986, 90, emphasis added). 
This shift from the first twelve hours to the first day of life (and implicitly 
beyond) is further exaggerated and generalized in the sentence that fol- 
lows: “Early separation has been proposed as a cause of proneness to de- 
pression in infants, and emotional coldness or indifference in the mother” 
From this it is but a short step—by way of the same kind of category 
confusion found in Jelliffe and Jelliffe — to the remedy proposed in the next 
sentence: “Breastfeeding has been shown to be an important mechanism 
in the maternal-infant bonding process.” This mythologized form of the 
maternal bonding thesis allows Fildes to construct dramatic narratives of 
the history of infant feeding. During the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries, she argues, “women who did breastfeed their infants early on had 
great love for their children and experienced hopeless grief at their deaths” 
(90). Leaving aside the fact that Fildes’s historical assertion is founded en- 
tirely on two personal testimonies, it is likely that these two women did 
not nurse during the allegedly “critical” first twelve hours of their infants’ 
lives, given the popular prejudice against colostrum — or first milk — in pre- 
industrial Europe (81-85). Fildes’s use of the maternal bonding thesis to 
fill in what archival material cannot tell her indicates the degree to which 
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the thesis still underlies ostensibly nonpartisan accounts of infant feeding. 
It shows how the very history of infant feeding has been reconstructed to 
corroborate a discredited scientific theory. 

I now turn to look briefly at an even more fundamental assumption 
of that theory, that parent-infant separation is always really sother-infant 
separation, for this assumption has significant implications for the other 
“maternalist” ideologies (e.g, anti-day care sentiment and the “tender 
years” doctrine of child custody) that breastfeeding advocacy helps un- 
derpin. Diane Eyer’s critique of the maternal bonding thesis notes the role 
played by T. Berry Brazelton in opposing the practice of women working 
outside the home during an infant’s first year (see Brazelton 1985; Eyer 
1992, 4-5, 182-84, 192-93). Brazelton’s work in this area is premised on 
his belief that an infant’s psychic balance and coherence are closely tied to 
her or his cycles of attention, which progressively develop and expand in 
contact with adult caregivers. Although Brazelton does not state the mater- 
nal bonding thesis in its starkest form, he hypothesizes that women’s body 
language and rhythms of attention are more biomechanically attuned to 
those of an infant than are men’s. Since this is in effect a more subtle ver- 
sion of the maternal bonding theory, it is important to analyze the tremen- 
dous confusion of categories — and the equation of women, mothers, expe- 
rienced caregivers, and “familiar? presences—in the studies on which 
Brazelton bases his assertion. He claims that, “right out of the uterus,” 
babies “will attend to and choose a female vocal pitch over any other” 
(1976, 136). Yet in his own experiment conducted to confirm and extend 
these findings, Brazelton tests babies at two weeks, after they have already 
developed differential responses to “mothers” “fathers,” “men,” “women,” 
«familiars? and “strangers,” based on differential exposure, experience, and 
elicited responses. Brazelton then goes on to describe the ways fathers play 
with their babies— apparently less in sync with the cycles of a newborns 
attention span—and to identify in the infant's differential response a pre- 
cursor to the baby’s fear of “strangers” at cight months (138). But are the 
fathers in this instance representative of males, or of less experienced care- 
givers, or (and this is quite a different matter) of caregivers less familiar to 
the baby? Would an experienced primary-care father, male day-care worker, 
or male pediatrician fare better than an inexperienced mother? Would a 
female “stranger” fare better or worse than a “father” at eight months, and, 
if so, what would this say about the “female vocal pitch” hypothesis? Not 
only does Brazelton’s study fail to discriminate between the variables of 
gender and domestic function (thus identifying the binary of male-female 
with that of mother-father and with caregiver-noncaregiver), but the bi- 
narisms on which it is based drastically reduce the wealth of confounding 
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social variables actually at play in the demographics of infant care: experi- 
ence, familiarity, extended family, class, physical setting, quantity versus 
quality of time, and so on. It is all the more difficult to imagine alternatives 
to a domestic division of labor that assigns the care of infants to their bio- 
logical mothers when this ostensibly normative and traditional picture is 
purged of its actual tremendous heterogeneity of social interactions and ar- 
rangements. In the literature of breastfeeding advocacy, opposition to day 
care is grounded in the conviction that young children ought to be raised 
by, variously, a parent, a female, a mother, a dedicated caretaker, someone in 
their home. These categories may, occasionally, converge — as in the figure 
of a mother breast-feeding her child — but they are neither symmetrical with 
one another nor necessarily congruent. As the issue of infant feeding begins 
to merge with the larger issue of infant care, then, we need to consider briefly 
the question of domestic labor in relation to the wage economy. 


Breastfeeding and women's work 

Breastfeeding advocates generally pit the well-being of babies against 
women’s participation in the wage economy.” Jelliffe and Jelliffe offer a 
classic formulation: “On one hand, the financial earnings may be highly 
significant to the family budget and the career outside the home important 
to the woman’s self-esteem, and indeed, as much her right as the man’s. 
On the other hand, the possible ill-consequences of the disruption of the 
mother-infant dyad, as epitomized by breast-feeding, becomes more sig- 
nificant as the advantages of this close union emerge, and the financial, 
logistic, and staffing difficulties required to develop sufficient numbers of 
day-care centres or crèches of adequate quality, especially for young babies, 
become evident” (130-31). Though Jelliffe and Jelliffe’s disapproval of 
working women initially seems contingent on the quality of available day 
care, later in their book it becomes clear that day care is considered categor- 
ically inferior to “dedicated” (i.e., familial, i.e., maternal) care: “The psy- 
chosocial significance to both mothers and offspring, especially young in- 
fants, of day-care centres has not really been defined. . . . Leaving young 
children at a day-care centre with changing staff, even when highly moti- 
vated and affectionate, plainly cannot supply one individual as a ‘stable 
point of reference’ ” (335). Taking the argument a step further, Palmer and 
Baumslag and Michels attempt to link their dim view of the trade-off (child 


” On the historical opposinon of La Leche League to women’s work outside the home 
and to the League’s attempt in recent years to accommodate more moderate positions, see 
Blum and Vandewarer 1993. 
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care for career) to the asymmetrically gendered structures of both the wage 
and household economies. In their accounts, women are shuttled back 
and forth between uncongenial alternatives: humiliating and socially unac- 
knowledged domestic work on the one hand and a hostile and sexist wage 
economy on the other. But this argument conflates two quite separate is- 
sues. The fact that the capitalist wage economy generally seduces or com- 
pels people to work at alienating jobs is (at least theoretically) distinct from 
the fact that the economy is organized so as to be more congenial to some 
groups than to others. This theoretical difference matters, since it organizes 
different socially critical goals. Palmer’s answer to the dilemma is to argue 
that “if every mother [gue infant feeder and child-care provider] were enti- 
tled to proper economic reward, this would facilitate a redistribution of 
resources that could only benefit society on every level” (254).® First off, 
this solution polemically presumes that it is in the interest of the greater 
social good to have a substantial portion of the labor force devoted to one- 
on-one, privatized child care rather than to collectivize that task. Second, 
it retains, quite arbitrarily, the gendering of domestic labor. Why, one may 
well ask, is it a significant part of Palmer’s (and Jelliffe and Jelliffe’s and 
Baumslag and Michels’) project to imagine a worldwide historical redistri- 
bution of goods to compensate for the gendered domestic division of labor 
but only a marginal or sporadic goal to imagine a fundamental restructur- 
ing of that labor? 

If breastfeeding advocates sec a clearly adversarial relationship between 
breastfeeding and women’s participation in the wage economy, antbropo- 
logical researchers on infant feeding tend to see the relationship between 


© Baumalag and Michels write, “Women, more often than not, retum to work sooner 
than they prefer due to financial stress and the fear of losing thar jobs,” and “Since women 
working in a man’s world are expected to behave like men, maternity and family needs com- 
plicate this picture. U.S. women’s groups have rejected moves for better maternity protechoa 
on the grounds that this will lead to further discnmination. Much female employment, how- 
ever, is on the fringe economy and workers can be laid off easily” (1995, 193, 199). Palmer 
writes, “Many mothers who can survive economically may seck out work in the market place 
that us far less vital for the social good than infant nurture simply to gain self-esteem and 
escape marginahsation.” She notes that “even within the conventional father-supported fam- 
ily, women and children are often deprived because resources are withheld by the man. ... 
No wonder that some women reject this humiliating episode and delegare ther childcare in 
order to stay in the swim” (1988, 248, 264-65). 


theory as justification for its demand that maternal child care be salarıed. 
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breastfeeding and wage work as more ambiguous. Summarizing the find- 
ings of the various field studies collected in their anthology (1985a) Valerie 
Hull and Mayling Simpson cite “work away from the home” as a major 
factor in women’s decision to terminate breastfeeding, then almost imme- 
diately back away from that conclusion.“ Vanessa Maher, in contrast, criti- 
cizes “the facile hypothesis whereby it is women’s work which interferes 
with breast-feeding” and claims that “in Turin we found no association 
between women’s employment and the absence of breastfeeding” (1992, 
16); yet later in the book she and her colleagues state more tentatively that 
“90 percent of the women who had not breast-fed said they had not been 
able to do so for reasons beyond their control” (Balsamo et al. 1992, 61). 
Though not exactly contradictory, these two observations are somewhat in 
tension; the exact nature of the forces “beyond their contro!” is never made 
entirely clear. A similar tension veres a study from Hull and Simpson’s 
volume that outlines the structural hostility of the Australian workplace to 
lactating workers yet observes that the women themselves do not identify 
this obstacle as their reason for switching early from breastfeeding to for- 
mula feeding (Manderson 1985, 168-69). 

Clearly, individual self-perceptions — especially when it comes to issues 
as sensitive as the gendered division of domestic labor — may conflict with 
the structural observations of researchers. When there are contradictions 
or tensions in these field studies, there is no way to reconstruct the “true” 
story, if one even exists. It is clear, however, that the categories deline- 
ated by the researcher—the questions asked and not asked, the criteria 
used to define study groups and subgroups — help to frame or eliminate 
certain connections. Melissa Knauer’s “Breastfeeding and the Return of 
Menstruation in Urban Canadian Mothers Practising ‘Natural Moth- 
cring’” (1985) is an illuminating example. She begins by noting that 
“women in North American society most likely to breastfeed for extended 
periods are usually college graduates who work or have worked as profes- 
sionals, are married to professional husbands, are white and between the 
ages of 25 and 35” (188). Studying a group of sixty-five such women, 
Knauer observes that “prior to the birth of their child, more than two- 
thirds of the mothers worked outside the home, whereas within one year 


© After citing “work away from the home” as a significant obstacle on p. 4 (1985b), the 
authors fal even to mention it as a fector when they sum up a few pages later: “With the 
medicalization of birth and mfant feeding, the spread of infant formula marketing, the break- 
down of supportive lan networks, and all the other factors so widely discussed in recent 
decades, the balance shifts increasmgly against breastfeeding” (Hull and Simpson 1985b, 6). 

© This group — middle-class white women —also tends to constitute the largest angie 
popular advocacy voce for breastfeeding, as Carter notes (1995, 223-24; see also n. 7 above). 
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of the birth, onty 37% did so” (90). When it comes to assessing the latter 
groups perception of the relation between breastfeeding and career, 
Knauer faithfully records their sense that work outside the home affected 
only the scheduling, and not the eventual termination point, of breast- 
feeding: “Working outside the home appeared to change the pattern of 
breastfeeding somewhat. Supplementation of solid foods began earlier and 
more bottle use occurred, but the actual duration of breastfeeding was not 
significantly affected. Women who worked outside the home full- or part- 
time felt that the amount of nursing per day did not alter greatly, but rather 
the change occurred as to the time of day when nursing took place. That 
is, there was more night nursing” (197). This passage implies that work 
outside the home was not a substantial factor in these women’s decisions 
about when to terminate breastfeeding — and for the narrowed-down field 
this may indeed be true. But the initial profile of the subject group was 
women who had decided in advance to breast-feed, and of these, almost 
half of those who had worked outside the home before the arrival of their 
baby were no longer working a year after the baby’s birth. Thus those who 
decided for work-related (or other) reasons not to breast-feed in the first 
place are not included in the study at all, nor do we hear the voices of 
(almost half) the initially employed women within the study who immedi- 
ately made a decision that structurally defined career and breastfeeding as 
incompatible. It would be more accurate then, to say, that, excluding the 
women who returned immediately to work and put their babies on for- 
mula and excluding those who left their jobs in order to raise children, 
most of the remaining women found little difficulty in combining breast- 
feeding with work. Or, one could include the socioeconomic profile and 
put it this way: most American and Canadian women who breast-feed for 
extended periods of time have husbands who can support the entire family 
on a single salary; only two-thirds worked outside the home before their 
babies were born, and half of these subsequently left their jobs to take care 
of their babies. Put this way, the relationship between family income, ca- 
reer, and breastfeeding is neither so casual nor so benign as it might first 
appear. The situation is eloquently summarized in the conclusions of a 


4 Of course, phrasing the dilemma ın terms of “career” already indicares a middle-class 
focus, Carter argues that wage work and breastfeeding cannot be regarded as mutually com- 
pening demands for working-class women, since thar wage work 1s typically not configured 
in terms of “career”: “Combining infant feeding with paid work did not arise for the women 
in my study. . . . The two periods of thar life, having babies, and going out to work, barely 
pot have a ‘career path’ or long term approach to work; they took what came and often filled 
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recent Canadian study on the demographics of breastfeeding: “Major fac- 
tors associated with initiation [of breastfeeding] were older age, being a 
non-smoker, being employed, being married and greater education. Major 
factors associated with longer duration were being older, having been pre- 
viously employed, being a non-smoker, and greater education” (Nolan and 
Goel 1995, emphasis added). 

The point here, again, is not to quarrel with the self-perception of those 
women who successfully combined breastfeeding with career, nor to sug- 
gest that the study skews results or conclusions so as to promote maternal 
breastfeeding. The point is rather- that the very real obstacles that breast- 
feeding and career pose to one another in our culture tend to be obscured 
by the myriad subtle ways in which a traditional domestic division of labor 
is built into the very assumptions and study parameters of social-science 
researchers. 


Constructing the natural history of breastfeeding 

Historical information about breastfeeding is difficult to come by, and the 
few comprehensive historiographical studies that do exist principally con- 
cern the practice of wet nursing by a woman outside the infant’s nuclear 
family. Yet the single most frequently cited history of infant feeding and 
wet nursing, Fildes’s Breasts, Bottles, and Babies, is saturated by contempo- 
rary ideologies and normative assumptions about family roles: it uses “ma- 
ternal instinct” as a descriptive term, embraces the scientifically discredited 
“maternal bonding” thesis, and privileges maternal breastfeeding as the 
ideal mode of feeding: “It was probably the case that many women [in the 
eighteenth century] used wet nurses simply because it was the custom or 
fashion, without thinking very deeply about it—in the same, often un- 
thinking, ways that some women today employ bottle-feeding” (102). 


in or took short term jobs. . . . There was often no sharp distinchon between being employed 
and being unemployed” (1995, 121) This ıs presumably the situation that Baumslag and 
Michels refer to as the “fringe economy” (1995, 199) and that they take to justify their warn- 

“ Kitzinger ([1979] 1987), for instance, never once mentions work outside the home as 
a factor relevant to the infant-feeding decinon, even in chapters titled “The Case for Artificial 
Feeding,” “Difficulties,” and “Same Social and Psychological Aspects of Breastfeeding” She 
states categorically that “the one thing essential for happy breastfeeding is a large dose of 
confidence in oneself” (98), but rr seems, rather, that the real key to successful breastfeeding 
is being able to dedicate a significant amount of nme to infant feeding. 

“ At least one group of researchers has commented on the frequency af such contradic- 
tory elements in the construction of “materna and “family” ideologies, pointing out that 
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Its prejudicial assumptions aside, the implications of this emphasis on an 
always-imperiled “maternal” instinct run deep, producing a history of wet 
nursing that attributes infant-feeding decisions alternately to technological 
factors and to philosophies of maternity strictly conceived, virtually elimi- 
nating any consideration of infant feeding as a practice enmeshed in a 
wider array of domestic and social decisions. Fildes argues that wet nursing 
came to an end as a widespread practice when technological developments 
at the end of the nineteenth century made hygienically sound alternatives 
to breast milk widely and cheaply available (1988, 204). This explanation 
has the virtue of balancing the two commonplaces about women’s attitudes 
toward infant feeding that appear throughout Fildes’s book as well as 
throughout Janet Golden’s more recent Social History of Wet Nursing in 
America (1996): that women’s maternal instinct makes them prioritize 
their infants’ well-being and that women historically have been besieged 
by demands (e.g., to preserve certain physical appearances, to be sexually 
available to their husbands, etc.) that compete with their “maternal” priori- 
ties. In this narrative, technology “solves” the contradiction, at least tem- 
porarily. Prior to pasteurization, artificial or “hand” feeding of infants had 
been a virtual death warrant — the general infant mortality rate in the nine- 
teenth century hovered around 25 percent, but it was about double that 
for hand-fed babies. Wet nursing seems to have offered the only viable 
alternative to maternal breastfeeding until pasteurization and other hy- 
gienic innovations based on germ theory produced a whole new range of 
safe alternatives, leading to a tremendous drop in infant mortality. 

But infant-feeding and infant-care decisions (about who will feed the 
infant and how) were not eliminated by these technological developments, 
and it is far from clear that “science” directly addressed or influenced “ma- 
ternal” decision making in the way Fildes’s narrative suggests. The other 
major historiographical work on the history of wet nursing, George Suss- 
man’s Selling Mothers Milk: The Wet-Nersing Business in France, 1715-1914 
(1982), suggests a third factor (in addition to developments in technology 
or shifts in cultural attitudes toward mothering): a shift in the socio- 
economic configurations that made wet nursing a “rational” social solution 
on a generalized level. Sussman demonstrates that the rise and fall of wet 


“conventional theories of child-rearing appear to assume, or imply, that the contemporary 


by a preoccupation with the family’s inadequacy and the mother’s vulnerability when it comes 
to performing their ‘naturaP functions” (Shuckin, Herbert, and Sluckin 1983, 23-24). 
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nursing, as well as its patterns of national and regional distribution, were 
tied more closely to the complicated ratios of wages to rents and urban to 
rural incomes than to maternalist ideology or Pasteurian science. Middle- 
class urban families in cighteenth- and nineteenth-century France sent their 
babies to peasant wet nurses when the potential wages of urban women 
sufficiently outstripped the potential wages of rural women but urban 
wages in general still lagged sufficiently behind urban rents. Only when 
this particular social and economic configuration changed after the end of 
the First World War (and not with the advent of pasteurization in the 
1890s) did the institution of wet nursing finally die out— more than 150 
years after Rousseau castigated the practice as a dereliction of maternal 
duty and more than two decades after pasteurization made cow’s milk a 
viable alternative to human milk. 

Although prominent medical and scholarly advocates of breastfeeding 
continue to claim that it is the unique, exclusive, timeless, and natural 
mode of human infant feeding, anthropologists are increasingly calling 
into question the purity of the distinction between breastfeeding and “arti- 
ficial” modes of infant feeding.“ Infants, as we have seen, rarely are exclu- 
sively breast-fed and rarely have been throughout recorded human history. 
But breastfeeding advocates do not rely on historical records or contempo- 
rary cross-cultural comparisons alone; theirs is also an inferential argument 
based on evolution: “The human species has only engaged in agriculture 
and pasturage for 12,000 to 15,000 years, which is a mere 1 per cent of 
our time on earth,” argues Gabrielle Palmer, “so for 99 per cent of our 


© Jeliffe and Jelliffe 1978, vi, 54-58; Palmer 1988, 13-18; Baumalag and Michels 1995, 
the “natural” is a social construcnon ([1979] 1987, 36-37). Nonetheless, Kitunger demon- 
strates just how deep-rooted is the assumption that lactation’s teleological function 1s para- 
mount. In a chapter detailing changes im the propernes of breast milk over the first six months 
of lactanon (¢.g,, it becomes less fatty, which accords with the nutritional needs of the baby), 
she states that “changes occur in breast milk as it adapts itself to the baby’s needs... . The 
production of breast milk is dynamic” (20-21). To the extent that the phrase “the baby’s 
needs” describes some general fact about human infant development, this us entirely correct. 
However, Kitringer proceeds to concinde thar human milk will never be satisfactorily dupli- 
cated “because of the way in which [1t] adapts itself to the mudtrudual baby’s needs” (31, 
ways. There is certainly no evidence ther human milk adapts itself to an individual baby’s 
needs, only that the content of that milk changes over time in specific ways. There is no 
reason that this process could not be duplicated, and to suggest so on the evidence presented 
is to attribute virtually occult teleological qualities to Lactanon 

“ Maher 1992c, 153; Carter 1995, 26, 39. See also the entire set of contributions to 
Maher 1992a, which demonstrate the extraordinary historical and cross-cultural range of 
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existence humans survived witbout any milk other than breastmilk” (1988, 
18). This rather strange and apocalyptic observation, besides being mis- 
leading (it does not take into consideration dramatically different prehis- 
toric arrangements for surrogate nursing and fails to acknowledge that 
breast milk is considered by modern pediatricians to be a sufficient nutri- 
tive source only for a limited period of the infant's life), is actually irrele- 
vant, since it confuses a necessary with a sufficient argument for preferring. 
breast milk over currently available alternatives. Moreover, the evolution- 
ary argument in breastfeeding advocacy is fraught with internal contradic- 
tions. For instance, it is argued that human milk is better for humans than 
cow’s milk on the grounds that each mammalian species evolves its own 
unique nutritive substance while at the same time the extraordinary psy- 
chological importance of the alleged mother-infant bonding effect is in- 
ferred principally from studies of monkeys. In addition, as Balsamo et al. 
point out, breastfeeding advocates ignore substantial evidence that many 
primate species are relatively negligent about breastfeeding (1992, 64). In 
general, breastfeeding literature tends to regard human reproductive and 
nurturing behaviors alternately as species-distinct and as analogous to that 
of other mammals, depending on which fits their argument best.” 
Nonetheless, breastfeeding advocates derive from the evolutionary hy- 
pothesis not only “scientific? conclusions (“the superiority of human milk 
is probable on teleological grounds” [Jelliffe and Jelliffe 1978, 54]) but 
philosophical axioms (“lactation is the very core of our identity” [Palmer 
1988, 13]), which combine to produce the following ideological claims: 
“every mother who is breastfeeding is caring for a child in the best possible 
way” (Palmer 1988, 54), and “breastfeeding is superior to artificial feeding 
in all places, at all times, and for all women” (Baumslag and Michels 1995, 
93). Although Golden does not directly subscribe to such views, much 
of her work (and Fildes’s as well) is based on a similar teleological assump- 
tion. Golden writes, “Studying the everyday task of feeding a baby, the most 
vital act of social survival, permits us to see elements that have, historically, 
mattered to Americans” (1996, 8, emphasis added). Late in a century beset 
with global malnutrition, homelessness, poverty, ecological disaster, the 
enforced displacement of entire populations, female infanticide and scari- 
fication, war, genocide, and ravaging diseases, it is surely arguable at best 
that “feeding a baby” remains the unique act of social survival or the pre- 
eminent global challenge. Golden’s remark is really more an assertion of 


2 See, c.g., Jelliffe and Jelliffe 1978, 54-58, 142-44. 
6 Similar assertions are made by Van Esterik (1989, 68-70). See also Carter’s critique of 
Van Esterik (1995, 193-96). 
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contemporary social priorities than historical observation, and it polemi- 
cally places a particular domestic arrangement — the nuclear family — at the 
heart of human sociality, and infant feeding at the heart of the nuclear 
family. In short, infant feeding becomes a synecdoche for the entire project 
of social reproduction. 

The injection of this teleological strain into the arena of infant feeding 
magnifies the statistically marginal difference (in Western industrialized 
settings) between two infant-feeding methods into an absolute distinction 
between good and bad parenting, and even into a distinction between pro- 
gressive and cataclysmic strategies of social reproduction and species sur- 
vival.’! Of course, contemporary advocates of breastfeeding also base the 
link between lactation and species survival on an analysis of the role of in- 
fant feeding in what they regard as the “natural” model of underdeveloped 
countries. Baumslag and Michels begin their book by nominally insisting 
that breastfeeding, like mothering, is a cultural practice rather than a natu- 
ral skill. But their ensuing discussion consistently celebrates breastfeeding 
cultures as natural and benign, while critiquing every corresponding prac- 
tice in cultures that employ formula feeding. Thus many third-world cul- 
tures are held to facilitate breastfeeding by, for example, preferring practical 
and loose-fitting to constraining maternal fashion, a functional (i.e., lacta- 
tional) view of breasts to a sexual one, or sociality to privacy. (One might 
almost get the impression reading these pages that patriarchal oppression 
is largely absent from breastfeeding cultures.) All of these breastfeeding- 
promoting behaviors and attitudes are attributed to “tradition.” “nature,” 
and “age-old wisdom” and the breastfeeding-inhibiting ones to “civiliza- 
tion,” “progress,” and “technology” (Baumslag and Michels 1995, 3-18). 
Leaving aside the fact that these Manichean distinctions are not even inter- 
nally coherent (lactation is considered functional but sex is not; tradition 
and nature are equated, etc.), the teleological assumption of such analyses 
is that breastfeeding’s superiority as an infant-feeding practice is demon- 
strated by its spontancous adoption in third-world settings. 

How did the infant-feeding debate come to take on such global, even 
apocalyptic, proportions? In 1973, an international scandal developed 
when it was revealed that the Nestlé corporation was intensively marketing 
infant formula ia impoverished third-world communities that had neither 


*! The teleological bias pervades every aspect of breastfeeding advocacy literature, leading 
to absurdly anthropomorphized constructions of the funcnon and purpose of chemical sub- 
stances, as in Baumslag and Michels’s description of the hormone oxytocin, which they claim 
makes mothers “interested” in their babies (1995, 98). Might this chemically induced concen- 
people's babies too? Or does a woman's oxytocin know ber own particular baby? 
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the cash resources nor the sanitary infrastructure to make formula a safe 
and viable infant-feeding option. This prompted intervention by the World 
Health Organization and UNICEF, which developed formal policies advo- 
cating maternal breastfeeding into the second year of an infant's life, and 
it resulted in the writing of what is still the most widely cited scholarly 
and medical work on breastfeeding, Jelliffe and Jelliffe’s Human Milk in the 
Modern World (1978). Given the rhetorical opportunity to discuss infant 
feeding in the epic social-engineering context of global food policy and 
the competition for ecological resources, the Jelliffes converted a series of 
contextually specific analyses into universal recommendations. Without 
any doubt, the widespread use of infant formula in underdeveloped econ- 
omies exacerbated an already horrendous rate of infant mortality: the 
absence of sanitary water supplies and adequate resources for formula- 
and bottle-sterilization contributed to lethal neonatal infectious diseases; 
scanty cash resources, which hypothetically could have been made available 
for other essential social-reproductive purposes, were diverted to Western 
corporations; and already-dangerous population curves were accelerated 
by the loss of lactation’s suppressive effect on ovulation. Given these partic- 
ular circumstances it would seem safe to venture the limited thesis that 
breastfeeding is the optimal socially rationalized infant-feeding practice 
in overpopulated, impoverished communities with underdeveloped wage 
economies and infrastructures. But, instead, the Jelliffes, and, more re- 
cently, Baumslag and Michels, made three far more wide-reaching assump- 
tions, which now pervade the medical and public-health-policy literature 
on infant feeding: (1) that breastfeeding always improves infant mortality 
and morbidity, regardless of circumstances; (2) that the contraceptive effect 
of lactation is an absolute social good; and (3) that the failure to count 
(potential) breast milk as a social resource is ecologically and economically 
wasteful and alienates women from their own unique productivity while 
marginalizing their economic contributions. I discuss each of these claims 
separately. 

1. Maher has argued that analyses that attribute a certain portion of 
third-world infant mortality to formula-related infectious diseases assume 
that a breast-fed baby is otherwise insulated from the poverty, malnutn- 
tion, and miasma of its environment: “A child of four in a developing 
country does not owe its survival to breast-feeding only, but to the fact 
that it has lived through the dangerous weaning period and the period of 
peak mortality which immediately succeeds it (around one to two years). 
Tts survival in the future will depend on many factors but certainly not only 
on having been breast-fed. [One of the important questions is,] under what 
conditions does a particular form of feeding endanger a baby?” (Maher 
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1992b, 4). There seems little doubt that breastfeeding could save infant 
lives in the third world, but the reasons for this are not as simple as they 
might first seem. Analyses based on the infant rate of marasmus and diar- 
rheal disease assume that infant-feeding materials are primarily of biologi- 
cal significance; such studies fail to see the immensely complicated role that 
infant-feeding choices play in a network of contingent and differentially 
allocated resources: not only food but cash, hygiene, social power, sexual 
and reproductive rights, etc. The key here is that social goods are differen- 
tially allocated according to varying codes. Maher points out that it is not 
a simple matter to predict the consequences of exchanging one infant- 
feeding substance or practice for another since they are not exchanged 
across a neutral economic or social medium. Breastfeeding, for instance, 
makes demands on women’s labor and bodies, while formula feeding 
makes demands on families’ (often men’s) incomes. If, following Hart- 
mann 1981, we disagpregate the family unit, we can see that what from the 
“family” perspective may be a neutral exchange (allegedly for the infant’s or 
the greater social good) is in fact a highly gendered redeployment of de- 
mands and resources: 


It is clear that formula feeding makes inroads on male cash income 
(since women get cash from men for milk powder) and not on female 
bodily resources. Women, in bottle-feeding, give up the impossible 
task of compensating with their own bodies for the shortcomings of 
a social and material environment which is hostile to women and 
children, and attempt to offload some of the burden of parenting 
and food production onto men... . [In many countries] although 
grown men are usually well nourished, scarcity is passed on to 
women and children. Breast-feeding compensates, somewhat in- 
cffectually as we have seen, for a culturally created lack of food for 
children. (Maher 1992b, 7-8) 


In Maher’s analysis, culturally determined patterns of scarcity are the back- 
drop against which choices about infant feeding are made, and the conse- 
quences of particular infant-feeding methods are clearly secondary to the 
larger social problem of differentially allocated resources. As Maher points 
out, “Gender inequality, and the general cultural priorities of which it is a 
symptom, is more significant for child and female morbidity and mortality 
in many countries, than is the mode of infant feeding” (6). This is not to 
suggest that in such circumstances breastfeeding may not save lives but 
rather to suggest the way in which, and the extent to which, the benefits 
of a particular mode of feeding depend on local circumstances. Thus the 
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apparently simple transposition of breastfeeding’s advantages (or formula 
feeding’s risks) from one social and material configuration to another is in 
fact fraught with many confounding factors. The relative risks and benefits 
of infant-feeding choices in the Western industrialized world are not simply 
scaled-down or statistically adjusted versions of the risks and benefits in 
third-world contexts; in a very real sense, the choices — and the configura- 
tion of resources and norms within which they are made—are not com- 
mensurable ones. 

2. Because of lactation’s suppressive effect on ovulation, a strict regimen 
of breastfeeding at regular intervals theoretically (i.c., statistically) func- 
tions contraceptively, a fact that breastfeeding advocates have taken to indi- 
cate the “naturalness” of breastfeeding as a reproductive strategy. Yet it is 
clearly “hazardous” Maher remarks, “to assume that fertility reduced by 
the contraceptive effects on undernourished mothers of a two-year period 
of breast-feeding is ‘natural’ ” (Maher 1992c, 162). In addition, contracep- 
tion has, of course, very different social meanings and implications in 
different contexts; its significance for large-scale public health or social- 
engineering purposes is a very different thing from its significance at the 
micro-contextual level of individual family planning. Because the contra- 
ceptive effect is hardly reliable, it would be more accurate to say that where 
breastfeeding is a prevalent practice it suppresses a population’s fertility 
rate, not an individual’s. Bur such an effect is hardly an absolute social 
good. A community can afford to take a statistical view of fertility, but 
individual women do not have that hoxury; population planning is not 
family planning. Baumslag and Michels’s daim that breastfeeding “contri- 
butes to natural family planning” (1995, 92), then, must be seen as either 
naive or ill-advised. 

3. Breastfeeding advocates argue that formula feeding wastes a precious 
social resource. The literature from Jelliffe and Jelliffe through Palmer to 
Baumslag and Michels abounds with calculations of how many millions of 
cows are required to replace the world’s “lost” breast milk each year, how 
many herds of cattle or millions of dollars the lost milk is worth, and how 
the breast milk crisis compares to the oil crisis — all analogies that disregard 


2 The same must be said for the prominently placed statement in Renfrew, Fisher, and 


assertion is particularly puzzling given therr discusmon in the same book about the compastbil- 
sty of breastfeeding and pregnancy (9). Among popular breastfeeding advocates, Kitzinger 
again is an exception, stating categorically that “breanfteding ts net an effictive contraceptire” 
([1979] 1987, 177). 
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the varying codes that regulate different resources. As Maher writes, “In 
most societies there are strict controls, mediated by the political and sym- 
bolic system, on women’s sexuality, reproductive capacities, and the form 
and content of their social relationships. We need to ask in what way, if any, 
these controls affect the practice of breast-feeding” (1992b, 5). Though 
Palmer argues that “when a mother uses a breastmilk substitute, money 
gocs from a mother’s pocket into that of a manufacturer” (1988, 253), this 
is not necessarily true. Just who (besides the infant) is in a position to 
realize breast milk as a resource (or to convert it to its cash value) is an 
Open question, and any analysis of breast milk’s economic value must take 
into account not only the logistics but also the political arrangements gov- 
eming its exchange value. 

It is not at all clear that breast milk is a social resource, or what the 
necessary conditions and consequences of its being regarded as such might 
be. Breastfeeding advocates further confuse the issue by arguing both sides 
of the individual good versus social good debate. While insisting on the 
ethical imperative of finding large-scale social solutions for third-world 
population problems even at the risk of offending so-called Western bour- 
geois feminist sensibilities, advocates also argue that breastfeeding should 
be seen as an individual reproductive right. But a quite legitimate ar- 
gument about how the medicalization of culture, and particularly of wom- 
ems sexuality, has alienated women from control over their own sexual 
and reproductive lives quickly loses its force when reproduction is cast in 
teleological terms. Alienation from a right is not the same thing as alien- 
ation from a destiny. While she recognizes a need for the social revalua- 
tion of traditionally female occupations, Palmer nonetheless implies that 
once human lactation is fully (i.e., nonpatriarchally) valued, it will become 
the method of choice for women, who will find in it an incarnation both 
of their own autonomy and the greater social good (1988, 10, 13, 248). 
But any account of the ways women have been ideologically coerced by a 
patriarchal culture into valuing what science and capital can provide (for- 
mula) over what thcir own bodies can produce (milk) must nonetheless 


© Jelliffe and Jelliffe 1978, 128-41; Palmer 1988, 245; Baumslag and Michels 1995, 140- 
41. See also Kitzinger (1979) 1987, 199-202. 

" Carter makes a similar paint, cautioning against the assumption that breastfeeding is 
“natural? even when women in a given culture appear to have adopted it spontaneously 
(1995, 215). 

= Jelliffe and Jelliffe 1978, 151; Mead 1979; Palmer 1988, 10-13, 260-66. For a more 
subtle view of the relationship among breastfeeding, female sexuality, and reproductive rights 
that docs not confuse the nght to make breastfeeding decisions with the moral imperative to 
breast-feed, sec Maher 1992b, 18, 32; Balsamo et al. 1992, 82-86. 
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acknowledge that what women might really wers given a more equitable 
division of labor and social capital, is a radically open question. Maher's 
different account of the same dilemma recognizes this possibility, charac- 
terizing medicalization as an obstacle to choice rather than to the incarna- 
tion of an essential identity: “By participating in the medicalisation of their 
bodies and in the view of breast-feeding as desirable almost exclusively for 
nutritional reasons, women lose touch with their own desire (or reluctance) 
to breast-feed their babies” (1992b, 32, emphasis added).” 

Regardless, then, of whether the actuarial analysis of infant feeding takes 
place in terms of cows, oil, or dollars, so long as it treats breastfeeding as 
a substance rather than as an activity and a form of labor power, It necessar- 
ily raises many questions: How does breastfeeding cut across, reconfigure, 
or reinforce particular divisions of labor? What kinds of labor are lactating 
women engaged in prior to pregnancy and parturition? What kinds of la- 
bor are given up, expanded, or redefined in order to accommodate breast- 
feeding? Analyses that count breast milk as an economic resource but re- 
gard breastfeeding as an economically neutral or negligible form of labor 
presume that breastfeeding takes place within a traditionally gendered divi- 
sion of domestic labor in which the category of “women’s work” at least 
ideologically, if not materially, can absorb the energy and time required to 
nurse. In an industrialized Western context, it is ludicrous, if not disingen- 
uous, for the American Academy of Pediatrics to tout breastfeeding’s 
$400+ per annum savings to the family budget in the face of a massive 
demographic correlation between breastfeeding and the cessation or sus- 
pension of paid work on the part of nursing women (1997, 1036). ‘The 
important point here is that the politics of breastfeeding is always tied to 
larger politics conceming a culture’s gendering of resources and division 
of domestic labor. As Maher says, “Io point out as do the Jelliffes that 
breast-feeding constitutes a great saving to a national economy, is to ignore 
the worsening conditions of women and children in developing countries. 
It is to suggest that women should provide more resources while their own 
share continues to diminish” (1992c, 174). Much the same might be said 
of the bumper sticker slogan “Affordable healthcare begins with breast- 
feeding” Breast milk and motherhood have become the symbolic vehicles 
for a shift in the burden of resources and responsibilities back onto women. 

In fact, I would even suggest that “reproduction,” “female sexuality,” 
and “reproductive rights” are not the right categories in which to address 


% One might compare this formulation with the patently self-contradictory but theton- 
cally effective strategy of breastfeeding advocates who assert that one of breastiteding’s bene- 
fits for the mother is thar it “gives her the right to choose” (Baumslag and Michels 1995, 92). 
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the politics of infant feeding. Infant feeding is an aspect of social reproduc- 
tion rather than of biological reproduction narrowly conceived. While 
there are good theoretical reasons for treating such a distinction cautiously, 
it is also important to recognize that the politics of sexual and reproductive 
rights (i.¢., of individual autonomy and self-determination) cannot plausi- 
bly be stretched to cover the politics of what breastfeeding advocates refer 
to as the “mother-infant dyad” or “extero-gestate foetus” (Jelliffe and Jel- 
liffe 1978, vi, 114). Lactation is a reproductive phenomenon that takes 
place in a woman’s body; infant feeding is a social activity in which the 
bodies, prerogatives, obligations, and interests of multiple citizens con- 
verge. If we take it as a basic feminist premise that the decision whether to 
continue a pregnancy is a woman’s choice and legal right but that child care 
is an interpersonal responsibility to be negotiated privately by the relevant 
parties, then infant feeding clearly lies on the child-care side of the divide. 
Viewing the matter from this perspective, I am skeptical of Carters sugges- 
tion that “in order to pursue a feminist based analysis of infant feeding it 
is useful to examine those areas of reproduction — childbirth, contracep- 
tion and abortion—which have been more extensively explored” (1995, 
17), for such a conceptualization is liable to collapse into the maternalist 
and teleological view expressed by the Jelliffes: “It needs to be appreciated 
that there are three human interpersonal acts, reproductive in nature, oc- 
curring between two individuals — coitus, child-birth, and breast-feeding. 
Full understanding of female sexuality (as opposed to male) requires con- 
sideration of responsiveness in all three forms of behavior. Women have a 
more varied heritage of sexual enjoyment than men” (1978, 151). Infant 
feeding, however, should be regarded as a practice that engages the entire 
social body and not just the bodies of women and infants, as a form of 
social labor whose division is open for negotiation, not as an extension of 
biological reproduction." Only then will we be in a position to assess the 


7 I am aware that this line of argument does not confront head-on the claim that breast- 
feeding ought to be regarded as an aspect of women’s sexual as well as reproductive auton- 
omy. It ts my sense, however, that there is a category confunon involved ın the idea of a 


rounding sexuality (¢.g., reciprocity, consent, etc.) and to assume axiomatically that, as an 
intimate sensual practice, breastfcedmg is sexual in some unproblematic sense. See, e.g., Kit- 
mnger (1979) 1987, 14, 173-75; 1983, 225-26. 
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status of lactation as a “social resource” or, more profoundly, to ask who 
ought to determine its status. 


Condusion 

Breastfeeding — or more properly speaking, infant feeding — is one of the 
most interdisciplinary and also most purely ideological objects of contem- 
porary study. Standing at the crossroads of loosely feminist inquiry in his- 
tory, sociology, anthropology, medicine, and public health policy, the issue 
generally provides a negative image of interdisciplinary, since it is the most 
explicitly polemical and rhetorical aspects of breastfeeding studies — un- 
documented statistics, historical conjectures, scientifically discredited theo- 
ries, “personal communications” — that tend to get reproduced as if they 
had specific disciplinary authority. Thus a certain limited set of axioms 
about women’s desires and interests, infant health and development, and 
the domestic division of labor circulate within much of the literature in 
lieu of any genuinely critical cross-disciplinary considerations. This trivial- 
izes the genuine connection between infant-feeding decisions and the host 
of social structures and priorities—both spoken and unspoken — with 
which those decisions both dovetail and conflict. 

Fildes’s adoption of the maternal bonding thesis and her subsequent 
retransmission of it in historicized form is a perfect example of this phe- 
nomenon. Like Maher’s anthology (1992a), her work demonstrates the 
astonishing cultural and historical range of infant-feeding strategies as well 
as the significant variety of domestic and child-raising practices of which 
they have been part, but the two authors frame their work very differently. 
Rather than stressing the heterogeneity of infant-feeding strategies, Fildes 
implicitly narrates the historical development of maternal instinct and ma- 
ternal bonding and the historical battle between maternal breastfeeding 
and what she regards as less satisfactory practices. Although no subsequent 
studies claim to derive the validity of the maternal bonding thesis from 
Fildes directly, her work contributes to a mutually reinforcing fabric of 
cultural myths. Her assertion that carly modern mothers were more 
attached to babies they breast-fed themselves than to wet-nursed babies 
now presents itself as a factual historical observation, despite the lack of 
anything more than scientific hypothesis to support it. 

The double effect of this circulation of myths and clichés throughout 
the literature on breastfeeding has been to foreground one dimension of 
the issue (risk) disproportionately while relegating another (the domestic 
division of labor) to an almost invisible background. A thorough analysis 
of infant feeding would have to relativize and contextualize the risks of 
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infant-feeding methods much more ngorously and attend far more closely 
to the picture of family life, the politics of gender, and the domestic divi- 
sion of labor that are assumed in most work on the subject. Only a culture 
that presumes that the greatest social good is obtained by (a particular) 
half of its members dedicating themselves to one-on-one child care could 
axiomatically weigh marginal fluctuations in normal childhood infection 
against the life-worlds of half its citizens. It is difficult to sce risks clearly 
through the filters of such ideological assumptions. The risks posed by vari- 
ous methods of infant feeding need to be regarded as relative and rationally 
calculable, rather than as categorical and sacrosanct. The strictly medical 
benefits (to both mother and child) of breastfeeding in the early weeks 
and even days after birth receive disproportionate attention, although one 
virtually has to read between the lines of the extant literature to see this. 
Further dissociating breastfeeding from other aspects of child care to 


. Furthermore, very few studies of infant feeding adequately interrogate 
the extent to which the gendered division of domestic labor — and specifi- 
cally child-raising labor —is presupposed by various infant-feeding “solu- 
tions.” In the face of the massive fact that very few women combine 
extended breastfeeding with wage work—let alone with professional ca- 
reers — simply studying the self-perceptions of those few who effectively 
manage the task cannot provide real solutions. Nor, however, is it enough 
simply to push for infant-feeding “choice” as Carter points out in her call 
to think about the larger stakes of the choice of breast or formula (1995, 
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234). The goal ought not to be the separation of this particular decision 
from its surrounding social variables in order to make it an unconstrained 
one; infant-feeding decisions are necessarily and productively connected to 
2 host of other choices and constraints. Breastfeeding advocates’ equation 
of child-care issues (“how [women] care for their children”) with issues 
concerning women’s bodies (“how they use their bodies” [Carter 1995, 
234]) presents a real problem, for it effects a crucial ideological slide: it 
equates a woman's right to control her own body with her right to deter- 
mine how her child should be raised and her gender-exclusive right to stay 
at home to care for the child. But as I have argued, neither child raising 
nor the domestic division of labor is a reproductive issue in the narrow 
sense. Instead of conceptualizing infant-feeding choices on the proprictary 
model of sexual/reproductive choices, infant-feeding decisions ought to be 
explicitly understood as questions about balancing the labors, pleasures, 
well-being, development, and opportunities of a houschold’s various mem- 
bers and, furthermore, as decisions that open, rather than assume the an- 
swer to, the question of who cares for children and in what ways. Just how 
these decisions will be arrived at is a complex and context-specific question; 
none of the points made here is intended to suggest that the negotiation of 
child-raising responsibilities can simply take place within a neutral medium 
purged of asymmetries of power, privilege, and resources. Perhaps, how- 
ever, we can begin to acknowledge how many common assumptions about 
infant feeding are covertly grounded in such asymmetries. 


English Department 
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Tracy Fessenden 


The Convent, the Brothel, and the 
Protestant Woman's Sphere 


he difference between the Puritan woman and her antebellum coun- 
terpart, according to The Scarlet Letter, is the latter’s surer sense of the 
“impropriety” attaching to her appearance in the public sphere: 
The [Puritan] age had not so much refinement, that any sense of 
impropricty restrained the wearers of petticoat and farthingale from 
stepping forth into the public ways, and wedging their not insubstan- 
tial persons, if occasion were, into the throng [of public life]. ... 
Morally, as well as materially, there was a coarser fiber in those wives 
and maidens of old English birth and breeding, than in their fair 
descendants, separated from them by a series of six or seven genera- 
tions; for, throughout that chain of ancestry, every successive mother 
has transmitted to her child a fainter bloom, a more delicate and 
briefer beauty, and a slighter physical frame, if not a character of less 
force and solidity, than her own. (Hawthorne [1850] 1991, 55) 


In this setting, the “more lady-like” (57) Hester Prynne, who accepts her 
own enclosure, would seem to be an evolutionary prodigy, a prototype of 
the Protestant “true woman” of Hawthorne’ own time. Hester’s difference 
from the Puritan women who are her contemporaries is signaled most vi- 
brantly in the novel, however, by her resemblance to two figures who ap- 
pear to stand at opposite extremes outside the nineteenth-century Protes- 
tant woman’s sphere: the prostitute and the nun.’ Alternately embodying 


I wish to thank Jobn Corrigan, Jenny Franchot, Kathleen Joyce, Deborah Dash Moore, 
encourgement and editonal suggestions, 

‘Tam aware of the argument from many quarters that there bas been no theologically, 
at any point in cur history and therefore that the designation of “woman’s sphere” as a Proms- 
tant construction is imprecise. At the same nme, it is dear from their own self-identification 
as “Protestant” or “Christian” that Presbyterian, Methodist, Congregatnooalist, and Bapnst 
women, for example, have experienced a common religious identity that does not extend to 
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the “brazen hussy” (58) and the “image of Divine Maternity” (59), the 
“scarlet woman” (96) and the “Sister of Mercy” (131), only Hester among 
the novels women is “inclos[ed] . . . in a sphere by herself” (58), and only 
she discerns the “new truth” that will “establish the whole relation of man 
and woman on a surer ground” (201). One consequence of that coming 
revelation, the book’s opening scene in the marketplace implies, will be 
a more stable gendering of public and private spaces, the boundaries of 
which the coarse and “man-like” (55) Puritan wives enter this novel by 
overstepping.” 

The nun-as-prostitute figure is ubiquitous in Western cultures: in one or 
another incarnation she inhabits medieval hagiography; the works of Boc- 
cacio, Chaucer, Erasmus, Shakespeare, Rabelais, and Diderot, cighteenth- 
century No-Popery tracts; Victorian pornography; and contemporary 
camp.’ The Scerlet Letter’s positioning of the nun-as-prostitute in relation to 
the nineteenth-century ideology of woman’s sphere, however, lends some 
specific historical salience to this clichéd image. Within the discourses of 
antebellum Protestantism, the nun-as-whore figures most centrally in the 
best-selling genre of the convent exposé, most famously the 1836 Awful 
Disclosures of the Hotel Dieu Nunnery of Maria Monk, a self-styled “escaped 
nun,” whose unmasking as a prostitute did not render her story of Catholic 
depravities less believable to her Protestant supporters. The whore clothed 
in sanctity also animates sensationalist and hortatory literature on prosti- 
tution, as well as writings that, if not explicitly focused on women, give 
misogynist voice to anti-Catholicism’s veil-rending impulse, its desire, in 


Roman Catholic or non-Christian women. My reading of writings by and about them 
forgocs elaboration of sectarian nuances in the interest of defining a dominant, white, middle- 
Class Protestant women’s discours in oineteenth-century America. 

7 In this novel so attuned to the privations of public morality, the “new truth” of the sexes 
whose “angel and apostle ... must be a woman ... lofty, pure, and beautifuP (Hawtbome 
[1850] 1991, 201) would appear to be one in which private and pubhc spheres were less 
rather than more ngorously segregated. Yet even Hester in her most spectacularly trans- 
gressive or ethereal moments seems unable to chide the pressures of archetypal femaleness 
intnicately encoded m nineteenth-century formulations of womans private sphere. Her char- 


America intact. For interpretations of The Sosrist Letter's framing of the tensions between 
social coostructions of gender and the attempts of women and men to alter, elude, or tran- 
scend them, sec Baym 1982; Herbert 1988; Budick 1991; Sweeney 1995. 

1 For a partial mventory of these images, see Bernstern 1976, 207-32. 

* On the publication of Monk's Axi! Disclaswres and its aftermath, sce Billington 1938; 
Pranchot 1994. 
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the words of one anti-Catholic writer, to “divest . . . the system that claims 
to be infallible of some of its more repulsive attire” (Wilkes 1836, v). As 
Jenny Franchot suggests in Roads to Rome: The Antebellum Protestant En- 
counter with Catholicism, the Protestant crusade to expose Catholic forms 
of life to democratic scrutiny, driven in part by anxieties over changing sex 
roles and family structures, could be seen as a desire “to expose the Whore 
of Babylon at the heart of Mother Church” (1994, 26). 

As sites for probing the boundaries of private and public spaces, behav- 
iors, and roles, the figures of nun and prostitute both vex and bolster 
nineteenth-century constructions of legitimate femininity as domestic, ma- 
ternal, pious, and separate from the workings of the market. The emer- 
gence of this discourse of woman’s proper sphere marks a reversal in 
Anglo-American representations of women’s sexuality since the seven- 
teenth century: where Puritan theology had attributed greater carnality to 
women than to men (Masson 1976; Kibbey 1986; Thickstun 1988), 
nineteenth-century domestic ideology defined the middle-class Protestant 
woman by an ennobling absence of sexual feeling. However, as Nancy Cott 
has argued, the view of women as more sexual than men persisted into the 
nineteenth century “to be wielded against women manifesting any form of 
deviance [including, I would add, forms of “deviance” ascribed to racial, 
class, and other differences] under the reign of passionlessness” (1978, 
221). In conjunction with a transformation that required the sexuality of 
middle-class Protestant women to be, in effect, veiled, nineteenth-century 
escaped nun’s tales and Magdalen narratives, I suggest, emerge as sites for 
the repositioning — and strategic retrieval — of this abandoned strain of dis- 
course about female sexual “excess.” 


The other woman's sphere 

The literature on the nineteenth-century ideology of woman’s sphere 1s 
extensive; I offer a brief summary of the issues at stake in this literature to 
help situate my present project. In the 1960s and 1970s, scholars of Ameri- 
can women’s history (notably Welter 1966; Sklar 1973; Douglas 1977) 
began to offer interpretations of the ways industrialization, religious dises- 
tablishment, and other social dislocations of the early nineteenth century 
severed economic and spiritual partnerships between women and men and 
recast their domains as separate spheres. Increasingly removed from eco- 
nomic productivity and other aspects of worldliness, women, in this 
model, devoted themselves to the home as a haven of tranquility and spiri- 
tual value and became avid consumers of the magazines, advice literature, 
sermons, and novels that trained them in their primary role as selfless and 
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pious guardians of the family state. Meanwhile, the work of feminist an- 
thropologists (including Rosaldo 1974; Rubin 1975; Rapp 1979) set 
these studies within broader frameworks by showing the pervasive associa- 
tion of women with private spaces throughout history and across cultures. 
According to Michelle Zimbalist Rosaldo, the cultural assignment of men 
to public and women to private spheres, enforced through a variety of 
what we have since learned to call “regimes.” constitutes both the basis and 
the effect of all sexual inequality. Among Americanists, reexaminations of 
the ideology of separate spheres in light of these and other anthropological 
critiques have tended to focus on the ways women in fact found pleasure, 
power, and solidarity with other women within the confines of their sphere 
(¢.g., Smith-Rosenberg 1975; Freedman 1979) and on the ways its 
boundaries were extended by women’s work that radically reshaped the 
public sphere and the roles available to women within it (e.g., Cott 1977; 
Kelley 1984; Tompkins 1985). 

These pioneering works examine the ideology of woman’s sphere in 
terms of its effects in the lives of white, middle-class women, although the 
exclusivity of this focus largely escaped critical scrutiny for some time. The 
Past decade or so, however, has brought welcome reassessments of gen- 
dered public and private spaces as they are inflected by race (c.g., Wexler 
[1991] 1992; Armstrong 1994), class (Ginzburg 1990; Gilmore 1994; 
Lang 1994), sexuality (Fuss 1991), and disability (Thomson 1996). So 
recontextualized, “woman's sphere” emerges as a site of multiple and con- 
flicting hierarchies in which “woman” means different things for different 
categories of women, even if gender is the primary category through which 
their various forms of subjection are maintained (Hurtado 1989), 

Still largely missing from this list of alternative frameworks for assessing 
either this model’s explanatory power or its political effects, however, is 
religion. The omission of —as well as the need for — this particular frame- 
work may not be immediately self-evident since, in a way, religion appears 
always to have been central to work on woman's sphere. Some of its most 
powerful theorists have focused, for example, on the construction of fe- 
male piety (Welter 1976), on relations between women and ministers 
(Douglas 1977), and on the monumental revision of masculinist Calvin- 
ism through the “sentimental power” of women’s spirituality (Tompkins 
1985). Moreover, scholarship on women’s efforts to extend the boundaries 
of their sphere has typically represented religion as that extension’s primary 
vehicle (Epstein 1981; Braude 1989; Juster 1989). Little critical attention 
has been paid, however, to the facts that the women under discussion are, 
with few exceptions, Protestant women and that the benefits they gain by 
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empowering or enlarging woman's sphere also extend the privileges that 
inhere in that identification. 

Even while foregrounding “religion,” then, those who write on wom- 
an’s sphere have tended to submerge religious difference, which, no less than 
racial, class, and other forms of difference, has operated historically as a 
category of identification, perception, and power in American life. The ex- 
periences of women who are empowered or disempowered on the basis 
of their religious affiliations — whether visible or invisible, whether expe- 
rienced as chosen, assigned, or innate—are both like and unlike those of 
women who encounter power in other realms of experience; so too the 
ways in which religious difference is inscribed into patriarchy are both like 
and unlike those of racial, class, and sexual differences. But both the simi- 
larities and the differences will remain hidden as long as we persist in think- 
ing that religion, unlike race or class or sexuality, remains epiphenomenal 
in relation to American cultural history or to the experience of gender in 
wider arenas. The widespread critical unwillingness to engage religion as a 
category of identity alongside or encoded within race or class also elides 
the ways that female power, whether represented as belonging to or tran- 
scending woman's sphere, has frequently been organized as power over 
(and at the expense of) women whose racial, class, and religious identities 
set them in ambiguous relation to dominant and implicitly white, middle- 
class, and Protestant ideologies of womanhood.’ 

The relative inattention to religious difference in scholarship on Ameri- 


5 My thinking about the exercise of power within woman's sphere is indebted to Laura 
Werler’s argument that the nineteenth-century literature of sentimentalism and scif-sacrificing 
domesticity, whatever its devotion to states of inwardness, “was an edernaliced aggression 
that was sadistic, not masochistic, in flavor. The energies ıt developed were intended as a tool 
for the control of others, not merely as aid in the conquest of self. This element of the enter- 
prise was not ociented toward white, middle-ciess readers and their fictional alter-cgos at 
all... Rather, ıt aimed at the subjection of different dasses and even races who were com 
pelled to play not the leading roles but the scenery before which the melodrama of middle- 
class redemption could be enacted” ([1991] 1992, 15). I would add, bowever, that the “sub- 
jection” of others accomplished by the sdeology of woman’s sphere remained partial and 
unstable to the degree that it relied on identificanon with them. Karen Sdnchez-Eppler, for 
example, has called attention to the ways the figure of the slave woman functioned ın white 
women’s abolitionist writings as “a conduit for the largely unariiculated and unacknowledged 
failure of the free woman to own her body in mamage” ([1988] 1992, 97). The political 
subjection enacted by a form of identification in which white women ventnioquize African- 
American women’s bodies seems of a different order than (even if xt partially enables) the 
political subjection enacted in the abandonment of that identification in debares over suffrage, 
in which white women represented themselves as being, on the basis of their race, more 
deserving of the vote than emanapated African-American men. 
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can women's history, like the inattention to racial, class, sexual, and other 
differences that is now gradually being remedied, may itself be a lingering 
effect of the ideology of separate spheres, one function of which was to 
veil such distinctions by subsuming them under the primary rubric of gen- 
der. The nuns and prostitutes who populate the constitutive outside of the 
womarrs-sphere discourse point up this function in recalling as one of its 
important historical contexts the massive waves of immigration from Cath- 
olic Ireland and southern Europe. The arrival of more than three million 
Catholic immigrants in the middle decades of the nineteenth century re- 
configured urban spaces and magnified existing tensions among races, 
classes, and regions. Skilled craftworkers viewed the immigrants as fodder 
for industrialists, while factory owners saw them as shiftless and unprofit- 
able. Immigrants threatened industrial and domestic laborers by accepting 
even the lowest-paying jobs, which until then only free black men and 
women had been called on to fill. To slave owners, Catholic immigrants 
were instinctive abolitionists who were unwilling to compete with slave 
labor; Protestant abolitionists who saw Catholicism as inherently despotic, 
meanwhile, considered them natural allies of the slave power The seem- 
ingly monolithic structure of Catholicism cast the splintering of Protestant 
congregations and the arrival of new religious bodies into relief, while Ca- 
tholicism’s celibate vocations appeared to threaten both the family and the 
workplace as bulwarks of Protestant power.° Set against this backdrop, the 
creation and maintenance of a Protestant woman? sphere in the nineteenth 
century emerges as part of the larger projects of asserting a unified Protes- 
tant America in the face of social fragmentation along multiple axes and 
then of managing that fragmentation by processing difference through a 
binary logic of gender. 

In reading images of nuns and prostitutes in relation to the ideology of 
the Protestant woman’s sphere, I follow a strand taken up by Franchot and 
other theorists of Protestant-Catholic encounters ip nineteenth-century 
America: the pervasive cultural representation of Catholicism as feminine, 
and the attendant imputation, by its detractors, of licentiousness.” These 


* See Billington 1938; McAvoy 1948; Lott 1993; Franchot 1994: Ignatiey 1995. 

7 See Billington 1938; Ewens 1978; Norton 1986; Franchot 1994. I am partcularty in- 
fluenced by Jenny Franchot’s argument that “convent exposds . . . intricately vosced Protes- 
tant perplexities over the ongoing construction of the ‘cult of domesnaty’” (120). I extend 
courses of prostitution reform and gynecology and by considering gender as a critical context 
for their articulation and recepton. My thmlang abour Protestant women’s vexed relation to 
the “Whore of Babylon” as an image of female depravity as well as a constellation of sexual, 
spiritual, and other freedoms is also indebted to Mannard 1993 and Nord 1995. 
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haracterizations of the Catholic/whore overflow into other genres not 
wertly religious in orientation, and they appear to have appealed differ- 
ntly to Protestant women and Protestant men. Middle-class Protestant 
vomen, I suggest, negotiated divided allegiances in relation to these dis- 
ourses, which threatened to undercut the privilege of their identification 
vith Protestantism by associating their femaleness with the destabilizing 
stherness of Rome. Although Susan Griffin argues that wayward nuns’ 
tories point out “the fundamental weakness of the female self on which 
he future of American Protestantism rests” (1996, 105), I contend that 
what these narratives are able to say about “the female self” or about 
women in general, as well as the degree to which they are able to homoge- 
size Protestant and Catholic (and other) women, is bound up with their 
work of distinguishing Protestant and Catholic spaces, subjectivities, and 
histories — work that often depended on the gendering of Catholicism as 
female. Protestant women, I suggest, both resisted this homogenization 
of “woman” and put it to work to serve their own interests. 


Behind the vell 
Juxtaposed or hybrid images of nuns and prostitutes appear not only in 
salacious tales of convent escape but also in the more sober attempts of 
nineteenth-century Protestant women to test the bonds of sisterhood 
within and across ethnic, class, and religious lines; they figure as well in 
Protestant and rapidly secularizing discourses of female sexuality. As (at 
least rhetorically) veiled women, the nun and the prostitute typically signal 
feminized forms of instability, hiddenness, or deception. The veil’s submer- 
gence of religious, racial, and other distinctions among women, I suggest, 
served the interests of a similarly uninflected patriarchy, even as it offered 
Protestant women an imaginative respite from “sincerity” and an occasion 
for inhabiting alternative female identities in potentially subversive ways.° 
Middle-class Protestant women’s strategic and partial identification with 
nuns and prostitutes in what I will risk calling a female discourse of gender 
enlarges their own “sphere” and, ultimately, their power over women 
whose religious, ethnic, and class identifications differ from their own. At 
the same time, what I read as a predominantly male discourse of sex de- 
ploys the figures of nun and prostitute to biologize woman’ sphere and so 
render all women, whatever their claims to social privilege, sexual agency, 
or spiritual autonomy, captives of their female embodiment. By “female 


t The cdasac study of antebellnm Protestannsm and the burden of “sincenty” is Haltu- 
nen 1982. 
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discourse of gender,” I mean to refer to the strategies of nineteenth-century 
women who, operating within frameworks of racial, class, and religious 
privilege, attempted to define “woman” in such a way as to reject biological 
essentializing and as a means of taking control of their circulation under 
the broader social conditions of patriarchy. By “male discourse of sex.” I 
refer to the efforts of nineteenth-century men, also operating within frame- 
works of privilege, to ascribe less politically flexible meanings to femininity 
as a way to enforce the superiority of a denotatively WASP masculinity 
(Bederman 1995), a cultural formation that benefited even the men it ex- 
cluded on the grounds of race, class, or religion, who, by virtue of their 
maleness, could partially share in its privileges, at least within their respec- 
tive groups. 

I am suggesting not that these discourses are strictly divisible along gen- 
der lines but rather that their shared thematics could be put to work by 
men and women for different purposes. Indeed, it is precisely the slippage 
between the discourse of “sex” and the discourse of “gender” that makes 
these terms strategically flexible for those who wield them.® The construc- 
tion of the middle-class Protestant woman as “passionless.” for example, 
could further women’s interest in controlling their fertility even as it reas- 
sured men that sexual dominance in marriage was not beyond their power, 
nor gratification outside of marriage beyond their entitlement.) Similarly, 
the stock image of the nun who drowns or strangles her illegitimate in- 
fant — and who might be said at that point to have lost whatever innocence 
still clings to her conventional depiction as a faithful virgin seduced into 
taking the veil— plausibly conveyed the radical ambivalence, for middle- 


” My Imking of “gender” with histoncal attempts to extend women’s power and “sex” 
with attempts to curtail it is not meant to line up neatly with a strand of feminust reflection 
in which, in Tina Chanter’s assessment, “gender is the central feminist tool of analysis, and 
scx is the stubborn residue” (1993, 10). With Chanter, I share Judith Butler’s (1990, 1993) 
may help to account for why (white, Protestant, middle-class) formulations of “woman” pres- 
sured even those women they did not describe (Hurtado 1989; Higginbotham 1993), why 
the discourses of “gender? and “sex” I examine construct penpheral women so similarly, 
suspicious of too-close proximrty. 


over women but over other categories of men who were seen as ruled by passion and physical- 
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Jass families, of the possibility of reproductive choice. To women terrified 
f pregnancy, the shocking image of the infanticidal nun could register the 
noral enormity of the difference between consciously avoiding multiple 
regnancies and submitting to their dangers; to others threatened by re- 
sroductive freedoms, the same image could pit emancipated women in 
nurderous opposition to the Protestant family as the final bulwark against 
he corrosive powers of democracy and demographic change." 

In either case, the association of the infanticidal nun’s power with the 
Protestant woman proceeds as an instance of what Stephen Greenblatt calls 
‘metaphorical acquisition,” a “teasing out [of] latent homologies, simili- 
tudes, and systems of likeness” that “depends . . . upon a deliberate distanc- 
ing or distortion that precedes the disclosure of likeness” (1988, 11). 
Lodging power over motherhood in the brothel-cloistered nun both con- 
tained that power and enabled its meanings to be elaborated in ways that 
Protestant commentators might otherwise have been reluctant to pursue. 
For Protestant women in particular, to go behind the veil by speculating 
on the hidden lives of nuns or prostitutes was also potentially to voice 
criticisms of institutions that were normally protected from scrutiny, since, 
in Lydia Maria Child’s view, white mens’ sexual freedom was “veil[ed]” by 
gallantry and middle-class marriage shielded by the “thinnest possible crust 
of appearances” (quoted in Jeffrey 1975, 123). 

The figures of prostitute and nun were ripe for investment with 
nineteenth-century Protestant anxieties because of their shared liminality 
within American social space. From the arrival in America of the first order 
of Ursuline nuns in the eighteenth century, the relationship of nuns to 
American public culture was regulated by complex rules of enclosure. 
Different orders and classes of nuns were defined by the degree of mobility 
allowed by their vows (simple or solemn) and by the cloistral regulations 
of their communities. These regulations, objects of intense fascination for 
Protestant observers, effectively distinguished the nun from other female 
identities in nineteenth-century America.” 

The category of prostitute, in contrast, was remarkably labile. A New 
York statute classified prostitution, like fortune-telling and juggling, as a 


u For nineteenth-century women’s perspectives on abortion, sce Smith-Rosenberg 1985, 
217-44: sce also Isabella Beecher Hooker's response to the physician John Todd on what 
Todd called the “crime of foetiade” or “fashionable murder” in Boydston, Kelley, and Mar- 
golis 1988, 315-19. 

2 J follow Mary Ewens ın wang the term “nuns” to include both nuns and susters. Saictly 
speaking, nuns are Catholic women who profess “solemn” vows and are cloutered; sisters 
profess “simple” vows and are less bound by rules of enclosure, although they too may live 
in convents (Ewens 1978, 333, n. 5). 
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form of disorderly conduct; under that law, any woman walking alone in 
the street at night could be arrested for prostitution. In occupied New 
Orleans during the Civil War, a notorious order by General Benjamin But- 
ler declared that any woman who insulted a Union officer “shall be re- 
garded and held liable to be treated as a woman of the town, plying her 
vocation” (Ryan 1990, 2). Other states’ laws charged with “open and gross 
lewdness” both women who had sex for money and women who had sex 
outside of marriage. “Self prostitution” was a common code word for mas- 
turbation. Nineteenth-century women and giris deemed guilty of prostitu- 
tion, under these and other definitions, were among the first to be classified 
within the nascent discourses of mental illness as “moral imbeciles” or as 
“feeble-minded,” a designation that a Massachusetts school for the retarded 
used to describe girls who were both “attractive” and “bright” but who 
displayed inordinate sexual passion.” 

If a nun was a woman whose seclusion prompted Protestant demands 
that convents be opened to public scrutiny (see, c.g., Dwight 1836; Cross 
1856), a prostitute was a woman whose too public behavior called for 
enclosure, in the form of vice districts, Magdalen asylums, medical quaran- 
tine, homes for the retarded, or restraining devices to prevent masturba- 
tion.’ As figures of (differently) precarious containment, I suggest, nuns 
and prostitutes permitted the articulation by white middle-class men and 
women of the pressures of a rapidly expanding democracy, providing gen- 
dered rhetorical occasions for the imaginative capture, control, and manip- 
ulation of social change. 


Secrets of the convent revealed 

The voyeuristic interest of the Protestant convent narrative is evidenced in 
such revelatory titles as Secrets of Nunneries Disclosed, The Veil Lifted, Convent 
Life Exposed, and the notorious Awful Disclasseres.§ Such narratives typically 
proceed as tales of seduction (often initiated in the confessional) of a girl 


© Statutory definitions of prostitution are also taken from Ryan (1990, 97-102). See Ty- 
lor 1977 for sources on female scxuality and mental illness. On the instability of nineteenth- 
century definitions of prostitution and the social uses of that instability, see Woolston (1921) 
1969, Johnson 1975; Rosen 1982; Stansell 1986; Gilfoyle 1992; Hill 1993. In nmeteenth— 
end carly twentieth-century American contexts, “prostitute” is emphatically a gender cate- 
gory; with Barbera Littlewood and Linda Mahood (1991), I have found no hterature on 
prostitution from this period that suggests that men could be prostitutes. 

“Tn their study of prostitution in mneteenth-century Glasgow, Littlewood and Mahood 
argue that “the ‘prostitute’ and the magdalene’ were characters constituted in significant part 
by the discourses . . . and the apparatuses used to control them” (1991, 163). 

€ See Billington 1932-33 and the bibliography of primary sources in Ewens 1978. 
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by a lecherous priest. Her purity lost, her spiritual vibrancy quenched by 
deadening ritual, subject to repeated rape and humiliation by the priest(s) 
whose power over her is absolute, the young woman will give birth to one 
or more children, preside grimly over their deaths, and, barring her escape 
and succor by the Protestant church, live our her days in morbid confine- 
ment, mouming the youth she naively dedicated to God. George Bourne 
sets the scene in his Loret: The History of Lowsse, Daughter of a Canadian 
Nun; Exhibiting the Interior of Female Convents: “The interior of a convent 
is the sepulchre of goodness, and the castle of misery. Within its unsanctified 
domain, youth withers; knowledge is extinguished; usefulness is en- 
tombed; and religion expires. The life of a Nun is a course of exterior 
solemn mummery, from which all that is lovely is ejected; and under the 
vizor dwells everything loathsome and horrible. . . . [T]he chief solicitudes 
and contrivances consist in their efforts to conceal from the world at large, 
the secrets which appertain to the dreadful prison” (Bourne 1834, 124).*° 

Often these stories reproduce while repudiating the convent’s promise 
of a seductive counterdomesticity to Protestant women: Only a “Ro- 
manizer?” says the Protestant author of Constance Kent and the Confessional, 
would fail to guard his daughters from the snares of a “bastard convent,” 
. . . “so softly, so lovingly termed ‘a Home” (A Clergyman 1865, 7). De- 
pictions of these Catholic “homes” encoded an issue of immediate concern 
to white, middle-class Protestants: the stability of marriage and the family 
as the guarantor of Protestant dominance. According to Lyman Beecher’s 
A Plea for the West, for example, the sexual norms of Catholic religious or- 
ders were threatening because, on the one hand, they constituted a plot to 
outpopulate Protestants through seduction and reproduction (“Protestant 
children, with unceasing assiduity, are gathered into Catholic schools . . . 
so that every family in process of time becomes six” [(1835) 1977, 117]) 
and, on the other, they made it impossible to assimilate a celibate clergy 
within the American political family (“Were they allied to us by family and 
ties of blood, like the ministry of all other denominations, there would be 
less to be feared” [135]). 

As a displaced story of domestic disappointment, moreover, the captive 
nun’s tale also potentially enabled a minimally relieved assessment (or 
merely a cathartic rehearsal) of the situation of middle-class Protestant 
women, whose own desires for spiritually regenerative homes, the fictions 
of Susan Warner, Caroline Lee Hentz, and others suggest, were likewise 
routinely thwarted by endless chores, dying children, abusive husbands, 


16 My synopsis of the formula for the escaped nun’s tale draws on Billington 1938; Ewens 
1978; Reynolds 1981, 1988; Franchot 1994; Gnffin 1996. 
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and nowhere to go.!” Franchot suggests that for Protestant readers, the 
carceral drama of the prostituted nun “refashioned the seclusion of women 
within the domestic sphere as liberty, their subordination to patriarchal 
authority as voluntary, [and] their sexual repression as ‘purity’ ” (1994, 
120). Nevertheless, the story of female purity and spiritual power sacrificed 
to lecherous men and stultifying institutions was also the Protestant wom- 
ans story; the “nun” at the center of these narratives of confinement is 
revealed to be, in reality, the white slave. 

The lives of nuns fascinated nineteenth-century Protestants not only in 
their imagined privations, however, but also in their improbable freedoms. 
Elizabeth and Emily Blackwell, the first women medical doctors in 
America, observed that while “it is common to speak of nuns renouncing 
the world, the fact is, that members of these sisterhoods have a far more 
active participation in the interests of life than most of them had before” 
(1860, 12). Protestant leaders of the common school movement spoke 
with a mixture of envy and disparagement of parochial schools, implying 
that nuns’ achievements as teachers were neither furtive nor negligible. In 
the antebellum South, nuns openly violated laws against teaching slaves. 
American nuns also violated the constitutions of their communities by 
“disguising” themselves in secular dress when wearing the habit and veil, 
regarded by some Protestants as “meretricious garbs [worn] expressly to 
ensnare and seduce our citizens” (Female Convents 1834, 9), would expose 
them to verbal and physical abuse.1* Some American nuns formed unclois- 
tered communities based on the constitutions of Saint Vincent de Paul, 
which provided them with “no cell but a hired room, no cloister but the 
streets of the city or the wards of hospitals, no enclosure but obedience, 
no grate but the fear of God, no veil but holy modesty” (Bailly de Barberey 
1927, 303). Because their communities were self-supporting, American 
nuns not only ran schools and hospitals, occupying positions of power 
that remained unavailable to secular women, but also worked alongside 
laboring women and men in factories and as farmhands, all the while escap- 
ing the private appropriation of their labor by marriage.!9 


7 My reading of Protestant women’s domestic fiction is indebted to Wood 1972; Douglas 
1977; Ryan 1982; and Kelley 1984. More than twenty nineteenth-century convent exposes 
were authored by women, some but not all of them “escaped nuns” (see Ewens 1978, 410-13). 

1 On incidents of nuns in habits being verbally and physically abused, see Ewens 1978, 
145-61. Such incidents point up the idealism of Hawthome’s depiction of Hester’ scarlet 
setter as having an effect “like the cross on a nuns bosom,” enabiing her to “walk securely 
amid all penP* (Hawthome [1850] 1991, 132). 

On nuop relative autonomy, see Jolly 1927; Ewens 1978, 1981; Rector 1982: Woods 
1983; Weaver 1985; Misner 1988; Donovan 1989; Juteau and Laurin 1989; Maher 1989; 
Thompson 1989; Bauch 1990. 
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Even where Catholicism was imagined in tyrannical opposition to 
women’s freedoms, the visibility of nuns as capable negotiators of mascu- 
line authority within their own traditions cast them as Arminian reformers 
of an enslaving system. Their entrance into the public sphere also implied 
a voluntary relationship to the enclosures of convent and veil, freeing these 
images for use in Protestant women’s discourse to signify elective spaces 
of safety, creative flourishing, and homosocial love. Harriet Beecher Stowe 
cheerfully nicknamed the parlor of her home “the Presbyterian Nun- 
nery.” Elizabeth Blackwell spoke of *becom[ing] a physician, and thus 
plac[ing] a strong barrier between [herself] and all ordinary marriage” as 
“tak[ing] the veil” (Blackwell [1895] 1970, 28, 32). Catharine Beecher 
routinely compared herself to a mother superior or abbess, referred to 
Protestant single woman teachers as “Sisters of Mercy,” and based her ex- 
panded conception of “motherhood? which extended even the single 
woman’s influence from home and family to school, hospital, and nation, 
on the model of convents and their concentric networks of activity and 
support (Sklar 1973, 171-72). 

Neither antebellum Protestant women reformers nor their historians, 
however, have generally been eager to acknowledge Catholic influence on 
the “feminization” of American religion, on the sororal model of Protes- 
tant women’s friendship and political alliance, or on the extension of edu- 
cational opportunities for girls. By about 1820, conversion to Catholicism 
meant trading the privileges of unmarked religious and ethnic identity and 
implicit commitment to middle-class values for membership in a rapidly 
that was increasingly figured as a threat to American institutions (McAvoy 
1948). Women unwilling to ally themselves, through conversion or less 
drastic forms of affiliation, with the enemies of Protestant power typically 
acknowledged, then distanced themselves from, the Catholic sisters whose 
salutary example was compromised by their dangerous otherness. Sarah 
Josepha Hale, editor of the Amsrican Ladies Magazine, decried the 1834 
Ursuline convent burning at Charlestown, Massachusetts, as an “outrage” 
that “every female heart” must condemn (Hale 1834a, 426), but her praise 
for the Charlestown nuns as “models to all instructresses” (419) in that 
editorial was followed two months later by another editorial on “How to 
Prevent the Increase of Convents” (Hale 1834b). Catharine Beecher urged 
Protestant institutions to “employ the piety, education and wealth of 
American females that is now all but wasted for want of such resources as 
the Catholic church supplies,” if only to protect Protestant women from 


® Unmgned note in Harnet Beecher Stowe’s hand, William Greene Letters, box 5-753, 
Cincinnati Histoncal Society, quoted in Hedrick 1994, 85. 
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the alternative of conversion to “a false and slavish faith” (quoted in Boyd- 
ston, Kelley, and Margolis 1988, 329). At a time when nuns provided the 
bulk of trained nurses in the Civil War and won public praise from Florence 
Nightingale, Abraham Lincoln, and Ulysses S. Grant, Catharine Maria 
Sedgwick invoked a stock image from convent intrigues to elevate the 
work of single Protestant nurses: “What a different consecration from that 
of nuns! . . . Surely more acceptable to God is the tending and solacing of 
sick soldiers than protracted prayers knecling upon stone floors” (1871, 
407-8). 

Other Protestant women damned nuns with faint praise. In Harriet 
Beecher Stowe’s 1875 novel We and Owr Neighbors, “inquisitions” by a 
Protestant ladies’ “Committee of Supervision,” “even to the private sleep- 
ing apartments” of nuns, force the Sisters of St. Barnabus, an urban order 
who run a prostitute’s shelter, to abandon their convent for a tenement 
“not a bit more conventual or medieval than the most commonplace of 
New York houses” (222). Apparently modeling the nuns’ removal on the 
Charlestown convent riot that Lyman Beecher’s anti-Catholic sermons had 
helped to instigate four decades earlier, Stowe pokes fun at Protestant vigi- 
lance by making light of Catholic suffering.?? Rendered “commonplace” 
by invasive Protestant assaults, the “sweet” and “motherly” (225) nuns are 
negligible objects of reform, and the novel turns from their harmless “little 


* Stowe’s ironic narrative of convent violation might be seen as a shrewd negotiation, 
from a position of privilege, of a troublesome gender terrain. As Anne Norton notes, the 
antebellum Protestant ascription of femmumity to the Catholic Church assumed forms “rang- 
1ng from rape to the image of the woman armed” (Norton 1986, 68-69). The anti-Catholic 
writer Elyah Lovejoy, ¢ g, warned of “the stealthy, cat-like step, the hyena grin, with which 
the “Mother of Abominations’ was approaching the Fountein of Protestant Liberty, thar she 
might cast into rt the poison of her incantations” (quoted m Dillon 1961, 41). Mana Monks 
narrative, which was in fact largely the work of George Bourne and other evangelical dergy- 
men, identified a Catholic or Catholicired femininity both with the “Mother of Abomina- 
tons,” in the person of a camal Mother Supenor, and with the duped vulnerability of the 
young postulants, many of them converts, whom the Roman church had reduced to the 
condition of prostitutes and slaves. Protestant responses to the Ursuline convent not, which 
contributed notoriety to Monks book, similarly staked the range for a natrvist metapborics 
of femininity between what a Maine editorial called the “defenceless[ness}” (quoted in Ken- 
neally 1979, 6) of victims in need of Protestant protection and rescue and the dangrrous 
independence of the Mother Supertor, whom Charlestown citizens, marking the first anniver- 
sary of the tiot, planned to parade in effigy and nddle with bullets (Bullington 1938, 90). 
Stowes genteel anti-Catholicism, which mocked the nuns as well as their Protestant de- 
tractors, allowed her to sidestep an ideology of gender that was typically elaborated with 
reference to the presumed threat of immigrant assaults on Protestant freedoms and that 
vested sexual danger and the concomitant requirement of passivity not only in women but in 
a despised alien population. 
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points of Ritualism” (221) to more dangerous forms of “paganism,” 
namely, the sale of liquor (440). Before leaving the nuns, however, We 
and Our Neighbors installs one of their charges, an Irish prostitute named 
Maggie, in the home of Protestant Eva, who worries that the sisters’ devo- 
tion to the poor answers the call of Christ better than her own to her home, 
“a little paradise of ease and forgetfulness” (244). Resolving to “make [her] 
home sacred by bringing into it this work of charity,” Eva allows Maggie, 
who had in fact been horribly bored by the nuns’ chilly piety, to follow her 
around the house with a “sort of wondering, passionate admiration” 
(245), picking up the household skills that qualify her for entrance, as Eva’s 
maid, into a rather more narrowly ci ibed version of the Protestant 
woman's sphere. 

Maggie’s response to the nuns’ efforts on her behalf—she finds them 
“chilling,” “wearing,” “dreary” — exactly reproduces the novel’s description 
of her life on the street, reinforcing the sense that the rescue of women 
from prostitution and the rescue of the former prostitute from the convent 
in which she has found refuge are parallel missions. A similar dynamic 
informs Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’s novel of prostitution, Hedged In (1870). 
The novel says little about its protagonist’s stay in a prostitutes’ shelter 
except that she was brought there by a veiled figure and decently cared for 
and educated; inexplicably, she runs away and then lives in fear of being 
taken to another “Magdalen ‘sylum. Her stay there belongs to a period of 
her life prior to her rescue under Protestant auspices, a time marked by her 
involvement with drunks, young mothers who murder their babies, and 
tambourine players with Italian names. Her rescue installs her, like Stowe’s 
Maggie, in a Protestant home as a servant. 

We and Our Neighbors ascribes to the nuns the sterile holiness of the 
“Immaculate Pharisee” whom, the narrator recalls, Jesus pairs with “a 
fallen woman in one sentence as two debtors, both owing a sum to a credi- 
tor, both having nothing to pay—both freely forgiven by infinite clem- 
ency” (247). With less vaunted largesse, “The Strange Woman,” one of 
Henry Ward Beecher’s 1844 Lectures to Young Men, links the house of pros- 
titution and the “Pharisee’s sepulchre” of false modesty: both are “clean 
white, beautiful without, full of dead men’s bones within!” ([1844] 1855, 
174). Not an explicitly anti-Catholic text, “The Strange Woman” none- 
theless shows how easily the imagery of convent and brothel may be made 





2 In Beecher’s sermon, Protestant plainnes is the manly rebuff to emasculating forns of 
dissembling that are here Judared and elsewhere discurstvely Catholiared. For a reading 
of anti-Catholicism, particularly in convent escape narratives, as a masculine counter to an 
increasingly feminrred Protestantism, see Griffin 1996. 
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to cohabit. Entering the Strange Woman’s “house of death” through luxu- 
rious gardens concealing labyrinthine chambers, Beecher’s Protestant gaze 
discovers recessed wards of deepening depravity, culminating in the In- 
quisitorial tortures of venereal disease: “the wheel, the rack; the bed of 
knives, the roasting fire, the brazen room slowly heated, the slivers driven 
under the nails, the hot pincers — what are these to the agonies of the last 
days of licentious vice?” (204). 


More awful disclosures 

Beecher’s reformer’s interest in hidden female spaces is repeated in the titles 
of nineteenth-century brothel exposés, such as Female Depravity, or the 
House of Death; The House of Bondage; Madam Restell [a procurer of prosti- 
tutes and a rumored abortionist]: An Account of Her Life and Horrible Prac- 
tices; New York Naked; and New York in Pieces, by an Experienced Carver? 
After midcentury, the urban literature of prostitution increasingly inhabits 
the structures of the anti-Catholic convent expos¢ to portray prostitution 
as a foreign conspiracy involving “French traders,” “Jew traders,” “Polish 
Jewesses,” and “Italians masquerading under Irish names” (Bell 1910, 260, 
186), who scour American towns for innocent girls to seduce, corrupt, 
and enslave.** In advice books for city-bound young men of the “Arthur 
in Babylon” genre, the Whore of Babylon remains the greatest danger to 
Protestant manhood (Jeffrey 1971). Just as narratives like Female Convents 
depicted nuns as wily seducers, so this literature portrayed the prostitute 
as “Initiat{ing] more young men into these destructive ways, than the most 
abandoned rakes have debauched virgins during their whole lives”? Like 
the convent expos¢, however, this depiction was compatible with a view 
of fallen women as innocent victims beguiled by false promises of huxury, 
safety, and eternal love. 

For middle-class Protestant women, the Magdalen’s story, like the nun’s, 
offered a displaced critique of Protestant gender norms; as Ruth Rosen 
suggests, “prostitution came to symbolize the injustices suffered by all 
women as a result of the sexual double standard” (1982, 8). The charter 
of the Boston Female Moral Reform Society, for example, announced its 


4 See the bibliography of pamary sources in Gilfoyle 1992. 

H As these cramples suggest, the association of prostitution with both Catholicism and 
ractal otherness (Gilman 1985) belongs to a broader network of linkages between prostitu- 
non and forcignness, as though to locate the threat of sexual corruption both within (as 
menacing alien presence) and safely outside the borders of white, Protestant America. 

S Fors Annual Report of the Executive Comemesttes of the New Tork Magdalen Society, Instituted, 
January 1, 1830 (1831), quoted in Melder 1967, 244. 
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commitment “to guard our daughters, sisters, and female acquaintances 
from the dehusive arts of corrupt and unprincipled men% In a rejoinder 
to John R. McDowell’s salacious Magdalen Facts, the New York Ladies 
Reform Society affirmed that “no woman ever voluntarily surrendered the 
blessings of a fair name. The sensitive plant shrinks not more instinctively 
from the touch, than the nature of woman from defilement.’” 

The view of prostitutes as victims of “unprincipled men,” however, 
veiled the scandal of pleasure and sexual autonomy that the prostitute 
might also be imagined to represent. More than eight hundred of the two 
thousand prostitutes who responded to the physician William Sanger’s 
well publicized 1858 survey explained that they had chosen this life for its 
freedoms, including, most prominently, the freedom “to gratify the sexual 
passions” ([1858] 1927, 492-93). Coverage of the 1835 murder of the 
New York prostitute Helen Jewett, as well as the cultural productions it 
inspired for decades after, portrayed the victim as worldly, surrounded by 
luxuries, and beloved by close female friends (Cohen 1990). Rosen ob- 
serves that the New York Female Benevolent Society “dedicated itself to 
assisting the ‘many sisters in the common tie of humanity, who are fallen, 
and that Lydia Maria Child “emphasized the similarities [between prosti- 
tutes and women reformers], cach within a ‘hair’s breadth’ of being the 
other” (Rosen 1982, 8). Protestant middle-class women who organized 
themselves in their own “Magdalen Societies” or in “beloved sisterhood” 
with prostitutes (Ryan 1982, 78) may have sought in the objects of their 
attentions a share in the prostitute’s sexual, social, and financial autonomy, 
real or imagined, that remained unavailable within the ideology of wom- 
an’s sphere. 

Like the industrialization of female sexuality in prostitution, the work 
of female moral reform societies made visible the uneven distribution of 
power between men and women and among classes (Littlewood and Ma- 
hood 1991). Speaking in many cases to men whose licentious attitudes 
they sought to change, women reformers typically treated women in ways 
that accorded with the logic of men like McDowell or Henry Ward Bee- 
cher, who argued that while men may become corrupted, it was women 
who needed redemption. The Philadelphia Magdalen Society, for example, 
sought through prayer and domestic training to “be instrumental in recov- 
ering to honest rank in life those unhappy females who, in an unguarded 
hour, have been robbed of their innocence, and sunk into wretchedness 


Third Annual Repert of ths Boston Female Moral Reform Society (1838), quoted in Melder 
1967, 245. 
1 Advocate of Morn! Reform 1 (January 1835), quoted ın Riegal 1968, 441 
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and guilt”?! The Boston Female Moral Reform Society sought to “elevate 
woman to her proper standing in society without moving her from her 
‘appropriate sphere? ”? but the solutions it and like groups proposed usu- 
ally reflected their notions not of “woman’s” proper sphere but of the be- 
haviors and freedoms they considered appropriate to the specific popula- 
tion of women targeted for reform. Women served by institutions such as 
the Philadelphia Magdalen Asylum, the New York Houses of Refuge for 
Women, or the Lancaster Industrial School for Girls were trained in the 
demeanor and skills that suited them for placement in middle-class Protes- 
tant homes as servants, leaving Protestant women free to pursue versions 
of motherhood and Christian regeneration that could increasingly spill 
over into extradomestic spaces.” 

The Protestant woman’s strategic identification with the nun or prosti- 
tute to expand her own freedoms, then, depended finally on her ability to 
differentiate herself from these surrogate captives. In parallel male dis- 
courses, however, the worlds of the nun and the prostitute could be an- 
nexed to woman’s sphere not to enlarge on its liberties but to intensify its 
demands. Edward Beecher’s Papal Conspiracy Exposed, for cxample, points 
to the coming “marriage supper of the Lord.” when “the nations [shall] 
know the difference between the harlot of Rome in her meretricious purple 
and scarlet attire, and the bride, the Lamb’s wife, in her fine linen, clean 
and white, in which she shall be publicly owned and acknowledged by her 
royal and divine Head” ([1855] 1977, 396). This image combines the 
Book of Revelation’s defeat of the Whore of Babylon with Paul’s injunc- 
tions to women to be submissive to husbands (1 Cor. 11:3). Beecher 
would have known that the marriage supper of Christ and his bride was 
symbolically enacted by Catholic novitiates in ceremonies to which Protes- 
tants were often invited (Ewens 1978, 174-76); his pitting of harlot 
against virgin bride allies the Protestant wife with the nun even as it dis- 
misses nuns as “deluded and hopeless victims” and convents as their “pris- 
ons” (Beecher [1855] 1977, 418). In liberal reformer Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson’s Women and Men, young women “bred in convents” are made 


* Tie Constitution of the Magdalen Society of Philadsipbia (1909), quoted m Ruggles 1983, 
65. 

® Second Annual Report of the Beston Female Moral Reform Secisty (1837), quoted in Melder 
1967, 245. 

* On the disciplinary course of fallen womanhood in nineteenth-century Amenca, sec 
Brenzel 1983; Ruggles 1983; Boylan 1984, Freedman 1984; Morton 1984; Abramovitz 
1985. On the role of both Cathohe immigranon and the “plaang out” of delinquent giris in 
transforming hired domestic workers from “help” to “servanta” see Sutherland 1981; Dud- 
den 1983. 
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the special exemplars of the “shy graces” and “charming swectness” that 
signal the “humble and subordinate condition” of women as a class (1888, 
306). Higginson asserts that the “source and spring of humility” that natu- 
rally “lies deeper” in woman is in fact a particularly “Anglo-Saxon” or 
“Anglo-American” trait (309) since the convent-bred French or Italian girl, 
in contrast to her Protestant counterpart, is likely to become “the artful 
wife or the intriguing old woman” (307). Lending his support to women’s 
emancipation, Higginson assures his readers that the “more public station” 
for which the American woman is “destined” need not “mar” her more 
genuinely nunlike docility and charm (310). 

A later text, written at the height of the white slavery scare, depicts not 
the nun but the prostitute as Protestantism’s “true woman”: How much 
“better” for society, reasoned the author of The Underworld and Its Women, 
“if the Magdalen could be persuaded to become a Madonna and the Ma- 
donna, for a time be reasoned out of her frantic motherliness into cultiva- 
tion of some of the charms of the Magdalen, in order to enamor her hus- 
band into love of herself as woman pure and simple... . We are dinging 
the doctrine of home and motherhood into the ears of our women 80 Con- 
tinually that they forget they . . . as women have a reason to fascinate and 


charm” (Karishka 1910, 13). 


Hedged In 

In these examples, both “passionlessness” and “deviance,” to invoke Nancy 
Cotr’s terms, are flexibly wielded by male writers against white, middle- 
class, Protestant women either to fortify the boundaries of their “sphere” 
or to set the course and limits of their emancipation in ways that maintain 
their ultimate subjection to white, middle-class, Protestant men. This stra- 
tegic flexibility becomes especially apparent in discourses that take female 
sexuality as their explicit theme. The Bible verse routinely affixed to con- 
vent escape narratives and other anti-Catholic tracts — “Come out of her 
my people, that ye be not partakers of her sins, and that ye receive not of 
her plagues” (Rev. 18:4) — identifies the Catholic woman with her sin- and 
disease-saturated interiors and with the spaces of her assigned activity. So 
too Henry Ward Beecher’s encircling wards of pleasure, disease, and death, 
whose walls “ooz[e] ... blood” ([1844] 1855, 207) and whose “stench 
repels” (203), collapse the Strange Woman’s house into a malignant image 
of her womb. The habitual superimpositions of various female spaces in 
these genres reappear in medicalized discourses that define women by the 
mysterious interlocking interiors that connect their bodies, subjectivines, 
and allotted sphere. 
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Nineteenth-century gynecology was not unmindful of nuns or prosti- 
tutes since it was materially enabled, in part, by the prostitutes who sup- 
plied surgeons with cadavers and indigent bodies and by the nuns who did 
the administrative and nursing work that allowed research to proceed.*! 
The actual presence of these women in hospital wards was often noted, 
and the imaginative presence of horrific, stock narratives about them can 
be gauged from an 1855 treatise’s warning to readers that “startling and 
fearful as may be the sight of streams of blood and clotted gore in various 
scenes, there are none found more appalling than in the obstetric cham- 
ber.°42 With occasional atmospheric nods to blood-splattered walls and the 
screams of drugged women (Barker-Benfield 1976; Ehrenreich and En- 
glish 1979), nineteenth-century obstetric and gynecological discourses by 
men defined woman as the pliant captive of her inner spaces. Woman’s 
distinctive bodily processes, in these representations, constitute a “magic 
circle” from whose “charmed round [she] can never stray” (Meigs 1851, 
48). The rule of her inner organs makes woman “mentally, socially, spiritu- 
ally . . . more interior than man” (Holcombe 1869, 201-2). Even as “the 
influence of the ovaries over the mind” conveys her characteristic powers 
of “artfulness and dissimulation” (Bliss 1870, 96), she remains intuitively 
aware that she is “still in a manner in bonds” and that “her best rewards 
for the pains, hazards, and toils of existence are to be found within the 
narrow circle of her domestic reign” (Meigs 1851, 51). 

Typically practicing on prostitutes, indigents, or slave women, gyneco- 
logical researchers produced a biologized version of woman’s sphere that 
bound the middle-class Protestant woman in enclosures no longer specific 
to her since she shared the fact of her anatomy with the drugged, pur- 
chased, or dead women who yielded its secrets. At the same time, 
nineteenth-century medical constructions of femininity remained compati- 
ble with a version of woman’s sphere that figured the brothel and the con- 
vent not as extensions of itself but as its ruinous alternatives. Announcing 
its findings that prostitutes were likely to have worked as factory hands, 


* On nuns as caregivers and prostitutes as expenmental subjects in nineteenth-century 
American hospital wards, see Barker-Benfield 1976; Bullough and Bullough 1978; Maher 
1989; Bryant and Colling 1990; Richardson 1990. 

H Augustus Kinsley Gardner, “Treatise on Uterine Haemorrage,” quoted in Barker- 
Benfield 1976, 281. Of course not all nineteenth-century male gynecologists spoke in one 
voice; what is amang 1s that so many of them did. A dissenting voice makes the point: 
skewermg ... the old-fashioned womb will cease to exist... . I do think ther this filling of 
the vagina with traps, and making a Chinese toy shop out of it, 1s outrageous” (Samnel D. 
Gross, A Discewrss Introductory to the Forty-Third Course of Lectures at Jefferson Medical College, 
1867, quoted in Ricci 1945, 37). 
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sales girls, or servants in other women’s homes, an 1895 research notice in 
the American Medico-Swrgery Bulletin concluded that “public occupations 
[for women] are dangerous. A woman who works outside the home com- 
mits a biological crime against herself and her community” (quoted in Hill 
1993, 67). Turning to the conventlike spaces of schoolgirl dormitories and 
other sororal networks, an 1899 paper on the “Gynecological Consider- 
ation of the Sexual Act” charged that women thus segregated by their sex 
“kiss each other fondly on every occasion,” “embrace one another with 
mutual satisfaction” and “in the course of their fondling” discover and 
commit certain “cunni-linguistic practices,” which leave “the normal sex 
act? unable “to satisfy” them thereafter (Lewis [1899] 1970, 13). 

Unlike the brothel or the convent, then, the biologized woman’s sphere 
admitted no avenue of escape, no outside to the “magic circle” of female 
reproductivity, whether active, potential, squandered, or perversely defied. 
Biologized discourses of woman’s sphere, moreover, not only veiled racial, 
religious, economic, and other differences between women but also threw 
the mantle of inevitability over this resolution by allowing the normaliza- 
tion of specifically religious arguments about sexuality to pass for their 
increasingly welcome disappearance. Even when his experimental subjects 
were black slaves or Irish prostitutes, the nineteenth-century gynecological 
researcher typically devoted his labors to the cause of white motherhood 
and the triumph of a white Protestant population over its nonwhite and 
immigrant rivals (Smith-Rosenberg and Rosenberg 1973). To the degree 
that these efforts on behalf of a race-, religion-, and class-specific popula- 
tion required the homogenization of “woman,” they extended the ideology 
of “woman” sphere” to allow nineteenth-century Americans to experience 
a society increasingly divided by racial, religious, class, and other differ- 
ences without being conscious of the divisions as anything but “natural,” 
that is, gendered. 

The intricately constructed discourse of woman's sphere, I have sug- 
gested, enabled white middle-class Protestant women to extend their 
power over other women while allowing men to maintain their dominance 
over women as a class. It allowed Protestant men and women to protect 
their interests, insofar as they were shared, and to frame the issues that 
divided them in ways that did not dislodge the hegemony of the white 
Protestant middle class over members of other religions, races, and classes. 
This process did not go uncontested, however, and I have no desire to 
second its much vaunted inevitability. Had the nineteenth-century Protes- 
tant discourse on sexuality, the family, and the home been effectively natu- 
ralized as science, it presumably would not need to be so routinely revived 
as political speech. That alternative meanings for these terms have managed 
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to flourish at the margins of the normal is thanks in part to the Protestant 
middle-class women who contended meaningfully with their own divided 
loyalties in relation to the dominant discourse’s other woman. But credit 
must also go to the renegade nuns, incorrigibly wayward girls, and other 
women and men who resisted the Protestant reformation of the sex-gender 
system, cven as they fell increasingly under its surveillance. 


Department of Relggious Studies 
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Laurle A. Finke 
Martin B. Shichtman 


Magical Mistress Tour: Patronage, Intellectual Property, and 
the Dissemination of Wealth In the Lais of Marie de France 


he twetfth-century French poet we know as Marie de France may have 
been the greatest writer of short fiction before Boccaccio and Chaucer; 
arguably her best works — her dais, short, deceptively simple romances 
in octosyllabic couplets — rival even theirs. In these tales, Marie explores 
the situations of the most marginalized members of the Norman aristoc- 
racy, specifically women and bachelor knights, those younger sons dispos- 
sessed by the system of primogeniture through which the ruling class per- 
petuated itself In so doing, Marie exposes the imbrication of artistic, 
political, economic, and legal activity in the production and reproduction 
of gendered (and classed) identities. 

In the epilogue to her Fables, Marie gives her name “for memory” (pur 
remembrance) (1987, 256 [line 3]), so that her authorship will be remem- 
bered and appropriately rewarded: “My name is Maric; I am from France” 
(Marie ai num, si sui de France [line 4]). She names her patron as well, 
presumably also “for memory.” The Fables are dedicated to, written for the 
love of (“Pur amur” [line 9]), a Count William, “the most valiant in any 
realm” (le plus vaillant de nul realme [line 10]). The epilogue seems almost 
another fable with its generic names—how many Maries and Williams 
were there in the French-speaking world of the twelfth century? —and it 
tantalizes us with the promise that these are historical personages associ- 
ated with the Norman court of Henry II. A close analysis of the patron- 
client relationship implied in the epilogue illuminates the ways patronage 
regulated the formation and maintenance of gendered and classed subjec- 
tivities among the aristocracy of Norman England during the reign of 
Henry II. Patronage relationships dominated all aspects of social interac- 
tion during this period. Most literary critics who study the role of patron- 
age in the arts tend to isolate cultural patronage from the larger system 
of patron-client relations that organized social, political, and economic 
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relations at every level of medieval society.1 We believe, however, that dur- 
ing this period virtually all goods and services — whether manuscripts, mili- 
tary service, or political offices—circulated more or less interchangeably 
within an amorphous and informal system of patronage. In this article, 
therefore, we make no distinction between literary or artistic patronage 
and other forms of patronage — economic, political, military. One cannot 
fully understand how Marie’s lass embody and reproduce the ideologies of 
class and gender held by the Norman ruling class without examining the 
wider cultural, economic, and political work that patronage performed. 

Patronage relationships of all kinds were often structured as private 
erotic relationships with love as the medium for the distribution, exchange, 
and circulation of wealth (Finke 1992, 33—48). The first part of this article 
examines how the patronage system regulated aristocratic masculinity and 
asks why it was necessary to draw on the ideology and forms of heterosex- 
ual love to structure a social process — patronage—that was, with only a 
few exceptions, homosocial, a means of organizing relations between men 
through the exchange of women and wealth. But because women cannot 
so casily be reduced to ciphers —symbols of wealth—the second part of 
the article explores how, once they are no longer represented simply as 
prizes to be won by successful clients but become active participants in 
patronage networks, women might successfully negotiate these social net- 
works to their own advantage. In a system whose very informality and lack 
of explicit institutionalization made it a suitable vehicle for the advance- 
ment of the marginalized, it is not surprising that Norman noblewomen 
would participate in the accumulation and distribution of capital as ener- 
getically as their husbands, fathers, and brothers. 

We can begin to grasp the centrality of patronage to the social organiza- 
tion of the Norman aristocracy by speculating about the identity of the 
Count Wiliam named in Marie’s epilogue. Scholars have proposed several 
possibilities, but the best arguments for each are no more conclusive than 
arguments that link the author of the /eis with one of the various Maries 
associated with the Anglo-Norman court of Henry Il.’ Although we have 
no new evidence for this position, and it would require moving the date 


! The anthology edited by June Hall McCash (1996a) provides good examples of this 
approach. 

? The various candidates for Marie have included the Abbesses of Reading and Shaftsbury 
(Henry IPs half sister) (Rychner 1983, viii), the daughter of Waleran IL, Count of Meulan 
(Holmes 1932; Grillo 1988), and the daughter of King Stephen (Knapton 1978). Candidates 
for Count William have inctoded Guillaume of Gloucester (Rychner 1983, mo), William 
Longsword, and Guillaume de Mandeville, Earl of Essex, as well as William Marshal 
(Painter 1933). 
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of the fables to after 1190 (Painter 1933), we would like to think that 
Marie’s patron was William Marshal, Earl of Pembroke, marshal of En- 
gland under Henry and guardian of his son and presumptive heir. William 
Marshal appeals to us because his career so strongly resembles that of the 
character Milun — and his son—in Maries lai of the same name. The ca- 
reers of both the historical William and of Marie’s fictional characters — 
their success in manipulating the system of patronage to enhance their 
humble beginnings — demonstrate the workings of a system that organized 
male/male relationships, and hence masculine identity, through structured 
exchanges of women and wealth. 

Georges Duby (1985) recounts the life of William Marshal based on 
the vita of an anonymous chronicler named Jean (Meyer 1891-1901).? 
William was one of the so-called new men, those men of the lower aris- 
tocracy who provided administrative and military services to the newly 
centralizing monarchies of Europe and who negotiated their relations to 
the aristocracy through patronage, often achieving significant power and 
prominence (Duby 1985, 58; Green 1986, 139-59). He was the fourth 
son of a minor Norman nobleman and, in a world in which inheritance 
was governed by the principles of primogeniture and nonpartition, a man 
with no prospects. Yet he eventually rose to become the marshal of En- 
gland, regent for Henry’s eldest son and heir, Henry Court Mantel, and 
one of the richest and most powerful men in the realm. He accomplished 
this by securing the “love” of increasingly more powerful patrons, includ- 
ing that of Henry I and his son, until he could acquire land, a wife, a title, 
and the position of a powerful patron. 

While primogeniture and its attendant narrative, genealogy, would 
seem to produce a stagnant system of rigid class divisions that limited so- 
cial mobility, patronage opened up spaces through which men disinherited 
fictions of permanence and continuity, patronage created elaborate net- 
works of male-male relations that emphasized discontinuity, change, and 
mobility. Individuals both within and outside Henry’s government consti- 
tuted their relationship to it through the exchange networks of patronage. 


3 Crouch accuses Duby of being uncntical of Jean’s Hise and of ignoring pertinent 
historical facts (1990, 5). But Duby is quite specific that his purpose in wnting about Marshal 
is not to establish a “history of events” — what really happened in Wiliam Marshals life — but 
to examine the “culture of chivalry” through the eyes of the men who created it. He ts less 
interested in establishing facts than in “the way they were created,” thar is, in understanding 
how the twelfth-century Anglo-Nomman aristocracy fashioned themseives through the histo- 
ries they commissioned to advance their view of events (Duby 1985, 38). Jean’s biases, then, 
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Indeed, Henry’s government was a product of these patronage relations 
and could not have functioned without them. Marshal differed from his 
contemporaries only in preferring military service to administration as a 
means of advancement, although his charters attest to his abilities as a busi- 
nessman and estate manager.* 

Patronage relations predominate when power in a society is to some 
extent centralized but relatively weak and when the power of the elite to 
control resources at the periphery is limited. Although the policy of the 
Norman kings since William the Conqueror had been to concentrate their 
power by holding their feudal prerogatives closely, avoiding the fragmenta- 
tion and decentralization that plagued the monarchy in France, at the pe- 
riphery of the kingdom they were forced to cede more power (Crane 1986, 
7). As Earl of Pembroke, Marshal joined the ranks of the March lords who, 
because they controlled lands bordering hostile populations (in Marshal’s 
case, the Welsh), were granted more power, wealth, and autonomy than 
Norman kings usually ceded to those barons more centrally located. 

Marshal’s career seems to have been not unlike that of Marie’s characters 
in the Ls “Milun.” The title character is described as a knight of indetermi- 
nate origin who is “generous and strong, courteous and proud” (Francs e 
hardiz, curteis ¢ fiers [line 14]).6 He is beloved and honored by many 
princes, but he is clearly a bachelor knight who occupies the position of 
client to more powerful patrons. He falls in love with the daughter of a 
baron, and she becomes pregnant with his illegitimate child. Despite his 
martial abilities, however, Milun is not seen as an eligible match for the 
woman he loves, most likely because, like Marshal, he does not hold any 
land of his own. His lover is “given” by her father to “a rich lord of the 
region, / a powerful man of great repute” (Un mut riche humme del pais, / 
Mut esforcible e de grant pris [lines 125—26]), and the illegitimate child is 
secretly sent to Northumbria to be raised by Mihun’s sister.° 

The division between married and unmarried men in the twelfth century, 
according to Duby, constituted a class division, a nearly insurmountable 
divide between men who could be patrons and those who were clients, be- 
tween men who had land and wives to produce heirs and unmarried men 


* See Crouch 1990, 5. Both Duby 1985, 36, and Crouch 1990, 3, also point out that 

* All references to Maric’s Less are to the edition by Jean Rychner (Marie de France 1983); 
all translations are by Robert Hanning and Joan Ferrante (Marie de France 1978) Subee- 
quent references to these texts will be by line numbers only. 

6 Interestingly, Northumbria ts march land, bordermg Scotland. The hero and heroine 
come from South Wales. “Milun” ıs the most precisely localmed of Marie’s Jets, situated in 
the very border lands that were England's buffers against its hostile Celtic neighbors. 
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who attached themselves as clients to more powerful men who bore the 
cost of their upkeep as part of their household or mesnie. Neither William 
Marshal, as a younger son, nor Milun, whose class status is unarticulated, 
is powerful enough to marry or to hold land —at least initially. Both seek 
their fortune by attaching themselves as bachelor knights to the households 
of increasingly more powerful patrons. Their success is measured primarily 
by success in tournaments, which is heavily rewarded by their patrons, 
often so much that they are themselves able to support clients of their own, 
bachelor knights less fortunate than themselves. In the case of Mihun’s son, 
who, like his father, begins his adventures as a bachelor knight, success in 
tournaments is so great that he is eventually able, without consulting any- 
one,’ to give (“dona”) his now-widowed mother to his father; he is able 
to act the part of the powerful patron, just as eventually Marshal was re- 
warded by the “gift” of a wife and, with her, the lands that would make 
him Earl of Pembroke. It is almost too much to hope that “Milun” is a 
thinly disguised biography of William Marshal—a medieval roman 4 clef. 

Of course, this identification must remain highly speculative. For our 
purposes, however, it does not finally matter whether the Count William 
of the Fables was William Marshal or another of the king’s powerful clients, 
say, William of Mandeville, the Earl of Essex (on Mandeville’s career, see 
Keefe 1983, 112-15). Marshals well-chronicled life helps us to understand 
the ways men of his status negotiated the patronage networks of Henry's 
court even if he was not one of Marie’s patrons (and he certainly moved in 
the same court circles as Marie). The complexity of these networks is im- 
plied when Marie describes Milun’s son’s successes in Brittany: 


There he spent lavishly and tourncyed 
and became acquainted with rich men. 
In every joust he entered, 

he was judged the best combatant. 

He loved poor knights; 

what he gained from rich ones 

he gave to them and thus retained them ia his service; 
he was generous in all his spending. 
(La despendi e turneia, 

As riches hummes s’acuinta. 
Unques ne vint en nul estur 

Que len nel tenist al meillur. 

Les povres chevaliers amot; 


7? Un ne demanderent parent: / Sanz cunseil de tute autre gent” (lines 525-26). 
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Ceo que des riches gaainot 

Lur donout e sis retencit, 

E mut largement despendeit.) 

(Lines 321-28) 
This passage illustrates several features of patronage relationships that are 
crucial to our arguments about Marie.’ Patronage relations differ from 
other forms of exchange in that they are not one-time exchanges, but in- 
volve long-term obligation and credit. They are particularistic and diffuse 
rather than legal or contractual. Unlike other, impersonal forms of ex- 
change that alienate individuals from one another, gift giving draws indi- 
viduals together, establishing personal bonds between them, which is why 
terms such as lore, applied above to Milun’s son’s relations with “poor 
knights,” are often used to describe the relationship. Despite this affective 
dimension, however, patron-client relations are marked by extreme in- 
equality, which in this passage is marked by the distance between the 
wealth of Milun’s son and the poverty of the knights he supports. Nonethe- 
less, patronage relations are entered into voluntarily and, as a result, are 
highly unstable; they can be terminated voluntarily by either party. For this 
reason, it would not be unusual for a client to seek out more than one 
patron or even to incur obligations on both sides of a conflict between 
two patrons. Because of the pervasiveness of patronage in twelfth-century 
England, all but the most powerful men would be patrons and clients si- 
multancously. (Even the king, who was the vassal of the king of France, 
was not excepted.) In the passage above, Milun’s son gives to the poor 
knights who are his clients what he receives from rich ones who are his 
patrons. This economy of expenditure requires that gifts continually arcu- 
late; they cannot be hoarded. The circuit of the gift traces the complex web 
of relationships that crisscross the French and English aristocracies during 
the late twelfth century, as Marshal’s well-documented career suggests. 
Patronage relations always involve the exchange of different kinds of 

resources. These resources might be material and economic (such as the 
wealth Milun’s son dispenses) or political and military (the support he re- 
ceives from the knights who benefit from his generosity); often they were 
intangible, but no less vital, resources such as prestige, influence, and sta- 
tus. What facilitated the exchange of these different kinds of resources was 
symbolic capital— Pierre Bourdieu’s term for those distinctions (honor, 
reputation, prestige) that in a precapitalist economy could be converted 
into material wealth (1977, 178). In a capitalist economy, money functions 
as a general symbolic equivalent, that 1s, it serves as an excluded bearer of 


* Our analysis draws on the work of S. N. Eisenstadt and Luis Roniger, who discuss social 
systems that combine elements of patronage with those of ascribed status (1984, 178-84). 
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value that establishes equivalences among commodities (Goux 1996). In 
precapitalist societies in which even money must bear the king's image so 
that its value is guaranteed by his prestige, symbolic capital would serve 
the function of general symbolic equivalent. For this reason, it is important 
to sce the interrelationship between political forms of patronage, such as 
that enjoyed by William Marshal, and the literary patronage that Maric 
secks in her prologue to the Fables. They circulated interchangeably. Liter- 
ary patronage is but one specific instance of a social institution that orga- 
nized social, political, economic, and cultural relations at every level of 
society. 

Gender and class identities among the male English aristocracy at the 
end of the twelfth century, then, were produced through a homosocial 
arrangement in which relationships between men were marked by potent 
affective ties. The “hordes of younger sons” dispossessed by primogeniture 
who became bachelor knights may even, Carolyn Dinshaw suggests, have 
provoked anxieties about homosexual activity (1994, 222). There is some 
historical evidence to support Dinshaw’s speculations that same-sex eroti- 
cism was widely feared where groups of bachelor knights : 
several medieval writers associate the male aristocracy with homosexuality.” 
Although panic about sodomitical practices among knights did not reach 
its peak until 1307, with the trials and executions of the Templars, it is 
nonetheless already present in the twelfth century. Saint Bernard, writing 
at roughly the same time as Marie, expresses disgust with the contamina- 
tion of knighthood by feminine decoration: “You cover your horses with 
silks, and I do not know what hanging rags cover your breastplates; you 
paint your banners, shields and saddles; you decorate your bridles and 
spurs all over with gold and silver and precious stones, and with such 
pomp you hasten to death with shameful fury and impudent foolishness. 
Are these knightly insignia or are they rather ornaments for women?” 
(quoted in Barber 1978, 7). While this kind of effeminate profligacy was 
not invariably associated with same-sex eroticism, the two are linked often 

» This discussion follows Leonard Barkan’s characterization of homosexuality as “erotic 
relations of any kind between those of the same gender, whatever mentality conceming psy- 
che, society, or identity may accompany them” (1991, 22). This approach avoids the extreme 
positions of John Boswell (1980), who argues for the possibility not only of homosexuality 
during the Middle Ages but of a gay identity more or Jess connnuous with modem gay 
identity, and David Halperin (1990), who argues that becanse sexual sdentity was an inven: 
tion of the nineteenth century, secking homosexuality in history is anachronistic. Sec also 
Dinshaw (1994, 207), who argues that we can and should speak of sexuality in the Middle 
Ages as long as we historiae it with regard to “psyche, society, and identity,” and Greenberg 
1988, esp. 255-60. 

10 One of the most consistent charges against Knights Templar dunng the fourteenth- 
century tnals was sodomy. 
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enough, especially by clerical writers. Orderic Vitalis, for instance, con- 
demned the court of William Rufus, charging that “the effeminate pre- 
dominated everywhere and revelled without restraint, while filthy cata- 
mites, fit only to perish in the flames, abandoned themselves to the foulest 
practices of Sodom” (quoted in Greenberg 1988, 292). The twelfth- 
century framers of the rule governing the Knights Templar expressed hor- 
ror “when a brother was tainted with the filthy, stinking sin of sodomy, 
which is so filthy and so stinking and so repugnant that it should not be 
named” (quoted in Barber 1994, 227). 

This panic specifically targeted bachelor knights, primarily because these 
“hordes” of young knights were bound together by the affective ties of gift 
giving —and receiving —which created personal relationships encoded in 
discourses about “love.” Chivalric texts like Marie’s less must vigilantly 
guard against the slippage from the homosocial to the homoerotic that 
lurks in the semiotic structures of such relationships. Epithets describing 
social status, like those cataloged by Glyn Burgess (1985, 73) — “pros,” 
“hardi” “fier,” “bel,” “fort,” vaillant? Ffranc? and “certeis?— function inter- 
changeably in the chivalric world to describe both martial and amatory 
prowess. The potential semantic confusion between the two domains re- 
quires the reassertion and policing of heteronormativity. Within this ho- 
mosocial structure, women were required to mediate male-male inter- 
course; they did so by acting as “surrogate” patrons. One way these knights 
veiled their appeals for patronage to their lord was through erotic appeals 
to his wife. William Marshal, according to one story, was exiled from 
young Henry's court and nearly ruined because of rumors of an adulterous 
relationship with Henry’s wife, Margaret." Yet the competition for the 
favors of the lady of the castle, favors that were seen as conduits for the 
patron’s favor, must have been just as keen among the knights as the mar- 
tial competition of tournaments. By recasting the essentially homosocial 
relationships of patronage within the erotic fictions of heterosexuality, the 
twelfth-century aristocracy fashioned new political and economic roles for 
women, roles that Marie explores in the las “Lanval” 

The romances that propagated the ideologies of courtly love were pri- 
marily a means of articulating the hierarchical relations among men.” The 
bachelor knights celebrated in most of Marie’s lais, however, stood at the 
center of several hierarchical and gendered structures of relationships — 


» Significantly for our argument about the pumacy of male homosociality among the 
Norman aristocracy, the prince ultimately banished his wife and brought William beck to 
court as a favorite; see Duby 1985, 47-54, 119-20. 

2 Foc a summary of arguments about male homosociality m medieval courtly literature, 
sce Finke 1996, 355-58. 
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both male-male and male-female — whose coherence was sustained by the 
loyalty required of the patron-client relationship. Maric’s lais tend to ro- 
manticize the gender relations of patronage, while, as Duby argues, Jean's 
chronicle of William Marshal casts a “harsh light” on the relations between 
men and women at the end of the twelfth century and reveals the subordi- 
nation of heterosocial relations to the homosocial relations between men 
(Duby 1985, 47). Reading Marie’s literary text in relation to Duby’s histor- 
ical text enables us to explore the roles that gender plays in the distribution 
of wealth governed by the unspoken rules or “customs” of patronage. Bur- 
gess argues that Maric’s heroes are predominantly from the class of “young, 
active well-connected knights in search of personal happiness,” lords or 
potential lords (1985, 73). Yet many of Marie’s as focus on the hero’s 
(Milun, Lanval, Tristan) initial distance from the centers of economic, po- 
litical, and sexual power. The economic situation of Marie’s heroes is more 
complex than Burgess suggests; we are interested in the possibilities for 
advancement that the patronage system of feudalism offered for less well 
endowed bachelor knights, particularly in their appeals for patronage 
through elaborate fictions of erotic love for the wives of their overlords. 
The remainder of this article, then, examines anxieties about women’s nec- 
essary but dangerous participation in the networks of patron-client rela- 
tionships that governed the distribution of wealth in twelfth-century 


Lanval” Marie’s only Arthurian læt, offers a textbook view of these op- 


crations of patronage. It opens by calling attention to the lavish patronage 
dispensed in Arthur’s court. Arthur, we are told: 


Gave out many rich gifts: 

to counts and barons, 

members of the Round Table — 

such a company had no equal in all the world— 
he distributed wives and lands, 

to all but one who had served him. 
That was Lanval. 


(Asez i duna riches duns 

E as cuntes e as baruns. 

A ceus de la Table Rotinde — 

Not tant de teus en tut le munde — 
Femmes e teres departi, 

Fors a un sul ki Pot servi: 

Ceo fu Lanval.) 


(Lines 13-19) 
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Note the prominence in the opening verses of words about giving — 
“duns,” “duna,” “despendu” “departi” — which calls attention to the ways 
gift-giving organizes relationships among men. As it was in the historical 
account of William Marshal and in the le “Milun” the distribution of 
wives and lands is intricately linked, the one of necessity implying the 
other. Men deprived of wealth and status by the rigid hierarchies of geneal- 
ogy and primogeniture can still attain both through gifts of women and 
land from more powerful men. 

In this passage, only Lanval is untouched by Arthur’s generosity, which 
raises questions about his place in the interlocking structures of genealogy 
and patronage that determine whether an individual knight inherited 
wealth or acquired it. We are told that “the king gave him nothing / Nor 
did Lanval ask” (li reis rien ne li dona, / Ne Lanval ne li demanda [lines 
31—32]), but the ds never makes clear why Lanval needs patronage nor 
why he is passed by, even though his rank would seem to make him an 
attractive client, since “He was the son of a king of high degree” (Fiz a rei 
fu, de haut parage [line 27]). David Chamberlain sees Lanval as a royal 
heir with enormous prospects who foolishly abandons his legacy for the 
self-gratification of illicit fornication, but he overlooks Marie’s emphasis on 
the knight’s extreme poverty before his affair and the consequences of that 
poverty (1994, 19). Chamberlain’s argument equates genealogy and 
wealth in twelfth-century Anglo-Norman culture, assuming that high birth 
necessarily implied wealth or at least the promise of wealth. But, as Susan 
Crane has argued, the Norman nobility saw a gradual deterioration in its 
economic and social position between 1066 and 1400. Moving out of ba- 
ronial status was as casy as moving into it, so that individuals could not rely 
on ancestry or title alone to establish themselves (Crane 1986, 8). Marie is 
frustratingly ambiguous both about Lanval’s expectations and the causes 
of his poverty; as in most of the Jais, she offers little information concern- 
ing her protagonist’s land holdings. She tells us only that Lanval has ex- 
pended all of his wealth and hints that his distance from his father’s lands 
may make him a stranger and thus someone suspicious, a “hum 
(strange man [line 36]), “luin ert de sun heritage” (far from his heritage 
[line 28]). Lanval has gambled on securing the patronage of a remote king 
apparently more powerful than his father, but because the pursuit of pa- 
tronage requires expenditure, Arthurs subsequent neglect has serious con- 
sequences for Lanval, who can no longer support his own retinue of cli- 
ents. As a failed client, he is unable to fulfill his responsibilities as a patron; 
he is in no position to give gifts. 

In Marie’s las, then, a bachelor knight’s survival in Arthur’s court de- 
pends on the successful acquisition of patronage from other males. How- 
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ever, Marie also complicates the gender relations implied by this model of 
patronage, considering the aristocratic woman’s ability to accumulate and 
dispense capital within such a homosocial world. She provides two para- 
digms of the woman as patron, one rooted in the erotic fictions of patron- 
age and the other in the structure of exogamy and intellectual property 
regimes. The first paradigm is represented by Arthur’s queen, the second 
by the fairy woman Lanval meets when he leaves Arthur’s court. 

As a result of Lanval’s social, political, and economic disenfranchisement 
as a failed client and patron, he is pushed to the geographic margins of 
Arthur’s kingdom. Unable to take part in the exchange of capital and “de- 
pressed and very worried ... a strange man, without friends” (Mut cst 
dolenz, mut est pensis ... Hum estrange descunseillez [lines 34-35}), 
Lanval leaves Arthur’s court, traveling until he reaches the kingdom’s outer 
boundary, a stream his horse refuses to cross. Having arrived some dis- 
tance — metaphoric, if not literal—from Arthur's court, where he was ap- 
portioned neither women nor moncy, Lanval encounters an exceedingly 
beautiful damsel who proclaims her love for him. The love that Lanval 
would owe Arthur —if the king were a reliable patron — is transferred to a 
mysterious fairy mistress, and issues of economics become issues of courtly 
love, although the text never loses sight of the economic motives that fuel 
even extramarital love. 

Lanval is first approached by two extraordinarily beautiful and “richly 
dressed” (Vestues furent richement [line 57]) women, one of whom is 
carrying finely made dishes of gold. He is led to a tent whose opulence is 
incalculable (lines 80-106). Over and over again, the poet asserts that there 
are no commodities on earth equivalent to the wealth of the smallest part 
of the tent. Marie examines the tent piecemeal; rather than being a single 
commodity, it represents a whole series of undifferentiated commodities. 
Neither Queen Semiramis nor the emperor Octavian “could have paid for 
one of the flaps” (N’esligasent le destre pan). The eagle on top is also price- 
less (“De cel ne sai dire le pris”); the bedclothes alone are worth a castle 
(“Li drap valeient un chastel”); and there is no king on earth who could 
buy even the cords and poles that hold the tent up (“Suz ciel pad rei kis 
esligast / Pur nul aveir kil i donast). In describing the tent, Marie alludes 
to a rudimentary form of economic exchange in which money has not yet 
become the general symbolic expression of the value of all commodities 
(Goux 1996). Each commodity in this description both is and is not a part 
of the system of economic exchange that Marx in Das Kapital called the 
extended form of value, in which “for any one commodity there are nu- 
merous elementary expressions of value, according as it is brought into a 
value relation with this or that other commodity. . . . The value of any one 
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commodity, such as linen [here we might think of the bedclothes], is ex- 
pressed in terms of numberless other elements of the world of commodi- 
ties [¢.g., castles]. Any commodity you please to select may serve as mirror 
of the liner’s value” (Goux 1996, 15).!® This passage, with its elaborate 
denial of equivalency, serves to mystify the processes of economic trans- 
formation at work in twelfth-century England. 

The form of primitive accumulation described in Marr’ text bears more 
than a passing resemblance to the system of patronage networks that domi- 
nated Norman political life. On the one hand, “the exchange value of [a] 
single commodity is . . . fully expressed in the endless number of equations 
in which the use value of all other commodities forms its equivalents” 
(Gour 1996, 15), just as the client receives the value conferred by the pa- 
tron (or even by multiple patrons who all give value to many different 
clients). On the other hand, “each type of equivalent commodity is itself 
involved in other relationships, where it in turn acts as relative form to an 
infinite number of equivalents” (Goux 1996, 15), just as in political rela- 
tions clients become patrons and, in turn, confer value on their clients. 
Both describe articulated and disseminated networks of political and eco- 
nomic relations that were not yet centralized in twelfth-century England 
and France. 

The tent’s female occupant represents the promise of limitless wealth in 
the midst of Lanval’s extreme need. Not only are her surroundings de- 
scribed as fabulously rich, her very body exudes wealth. Marie’s descrip- 
tions both eroticize wealth (the lady somehow manages to be simultane- 
ously dressed in sumptuous ermine and purple and almost completely 
naked) and commodify the body, highlighting the circulation between the 
discourses of desire and those of economics. In a gift-giving economy, such 
as the Norman court for which Marie produced her leis, exchange is erotic 
in the sense that it involves attraction, union, an affection that binds indi- 
viduals (men as well as men and women) together, as opposed to the 
rationality and impersonality of market exchange (Hyde 1983, 60). The 
lady’s studied nudity reveals a body that has been completely objectified. 
It is yet another marvelous and priceless artifact — another piece in the con- 
struction of the tableau of wealth that represents a projection of every 
bachelor knight’s desire for prosperity and abundance. It alludes to a het- 
cronormative sexuality specific to the romance, in which the circulation 
and exchange of women among men facilitates the circulation and ex- 
change of wealth (see Krueger 1993, 39-50). Yet the tableau also carries a 


of equivalences in Marrs text than does Fowkes’s English translation of Das Kapital (sec Marx 
1976, 155-56). 
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hint of danger because the lady’s wealth appears to be entirely at her own 
disposal and not under the control of patriarchal property regimes (see 
Chamberlain 1994). Because she is, quite literally, a spectacle — something 
to be looked at—she is also powerful. She is a patron in her own right 
and not simply a vehicle for the patronage of wealthy men. Conventional 
feminist analyses of women’s objectification are insufficient to understand 
this sort of spectacle. Passivity does not always or necessarily connote 
weakness and vulnerability to exploitation, as much feminist writing on the 
male gaze suggests. Within patronage systems, passivity or inactivity — as 
well as spectacle — often signals the power of the patron; others act on the 
patron’s behalf. The fairy mistress’s passivity, like Arthur's, is an expression 
of her power as a patron. She enables the activity of others. 

Just as the mysterious maiden’s wealth cannot be calculated because, 
while it can remind us of the extended form of value, it does not circulate 
within that system of economic exchanges, Lanval’s worth as Arthur’s di- 
ent is unknown because he is excluded from the network of relationships 
that make up Arthur’s court. Only after Lanval receives the patronage of 
the fairy woman—such extraordinary patronage that it enables him to act 
as a fairly conspicuous patron himself— does he become visible at Arthur's 
court. The text makes clear that the fairy mistress’s “gift” of her love is also 
a gift of patronage. The exchange of wealth is chronologically and causally 
linked to the exchange of sexual love: “Afterwards she gave him a gift” 
(Un dun li ad duné aprés [line 135]). The gift she gives confers on Lanval 
inexhaustible wealth: 


‘ Now Lanval is well cared for. 
The more lavishly he spends, 
the more gold and silver he will have. 


(Mut est Lanval bien assenez: 

Cum plus despendra nchement, 

E plus avra or ¢ argent!) 

(Lines 140—442) 

This largess makes Lanval in turn a powerful patron, able to dispense gifts 
and establish new relationships when he returns to Arthur’s court: 

There was no knight in the city 

who really needed a place to stay 

whom he didn’t invite to join him 

to be well and richly served. 

Lanval gave rich gifts, 


M For a critique of feminist theones of the gaze, sec Stanbury 1997. 
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Lanval released prisoners, 
Lanval dressed jongleurs, 
Lanval offered great honors. 
There was no stranger or friend 
to whom Lanval didn’t give. 


(Not en la vile chevalier 

Ki de surjur ait grant mestier 
Que il ne face a lui venir 

E richement et bien servir. 
Lanval donout les riches duns, 
Lanval aquitout les prisuns, 
Lanval feseit les granz honurs! 
N’i ot estrange ne privé 

A ki Lanval n’eust doné.) 


(Lines 205-14) 


His return to court is accompanied by a burst of activity, emphasized by 
all of the active verbs in the series of anaphoric parallels: he gives, releases, 
dresses, offers. It is as if only the circulation of gifts enables activity at 
court; failure to do so results in paralysis — the sleep that nearly overtakes 
Lanval when he lies down beside the stream. Lanval’s earlier inactivity in 
the public sphere of homosocial relations at Arthur’s court (he would not 
even ask for patronage), had the effect of feminizing him —at least in rela- 
tion to other bachelor knights. However, once set into motion by his pow- 
erful female patron, he assumes the aggressive masculine position of the 
successful client who can dispense gifts of his own. 

Only by assuming his place within the heteronormative order — by at- 
taching himself to a woman — can Lanval acquire the capital to take on the 
role of patron. However, his acquisition of a lover also creates competition 
among patrons for Lanval’s services as a client. The fairy mistress is more 
deserving than Arthur of Lanval’s love both because she is physically attrac- 
tive and because she possesses more wealth than the king. These two 
patrons’ competition for Lanval as client is played out in the more overt 
contest between the fairy mistress and Arthur’s queen for Lanvals love — 
which effectively displaces fears about homoeroticiam by disguising the 
affective bonds of homosocial patronage as heterosexual love. The media- 
tion of women is required-in this process. Arthur’s queen insists on her 
role as Lanval’s lover and is infuriated when he refuses her, for her symbolic 
capital is derived not only through her relationship with her husband but 
through her participation in his patronage networks as well. 
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Only when Lanval bas demonstrated his wealth and become a desirable 
client does the queen assert her right to his clientage by declaring her 
“love” for him: 


Lanval, I have shown you much honor, 
I have cherished you and loved you. 
You may have all my love; 

just tell me what you desire. 


(Lanval, mut vus ai honuré 

E mut chen e mut amé; 

Tute mamur poez aveir. 

Kar me dites vostre voleir!) 

(Lines 263—66) 

Lanval’s response, that he is unwilling to be the queen’s lover because of 
his love for Arthur, demonstrates how very confused the situation can be- 
come when female patronage networks function via adultery. Moreover, 
the queen insists that Lanval refuses her largess not because of his appro- 
priate love for his king but for altogether different, and dishonorable, rea- 
sons (a confusion not as surprising, we have been arguing, as it might at 
first glance appear): 

People have often told me 

that you have no interest in women. 

You have fine looking boys 

with whom you enjoy yourself. 


(Asez le mad hum dit sovent 
Que des femmes ravez talent! 
Vallez avez bien afeitiez, 
Ensemble od eus vus deduiez.) 
(Lines 279-82) 


In effect, she accuses Lanval of the sodomy so repugnant to the framers of 
the Templar Rule that “it should not be named.” If the courtly love tradi- 
tion served as an elaborate code for disguising the economic operations of 
patronage, as we suggest, then it is possible that the queen is acting as a 
kind of surrogate for her husband and that the characteristic triangle of 
courtly love— Arthur, Lancelot, Guinevere; Mark, Tristan, Isolde — trans- 
forms what might otherwise appear a homosexual—or at least homo- 
erotic— relationship into a heterosexual alliance. In rejecting the queen's 
love, Lanval, while not formally renouncing his vassalage (indeed the rea- 
son he gives is his loyalty to Arthur), calls into question the efficacy of 
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Arthur's patronage and with it the whole facade of heteronormative sexual- 
ity that thinly disguises the homosocial — and even homoerotic— bonding 
on which the military culture depends. 

The confusions in this scene reveal the contradictions at the heart of 
gender relations within the twelfth-century aristocracy, which required 
that a wife be simultaneously chaste (to ensure the legitimacy of her chil- 
dren) and sexually available to others (as a conduit for her husband’s pa- 
tronage). The queen’s declaration of her patronage (as her love for Lan- 
val) —and her competition with another woman for that patronage — 
places Arthur in the somewhat bizarre position of being betrayed and ulti- 
mately angered because Lanval refuses to be seduced by the queen. The 
actual charge for which Lanval is tried is not attempted rape or seduction 
of the queen; rather, he is accused of insulting the queen by boasting of 
another love: 


The king spoke against his vassal . . . 
he accused him of felony, 
charged him with a misdeed — 

a love that he had boasted of, 
which made the queen angry. 

No one but the king accused him. 


De felunie le retta 
E @un mesfait Pacheisuna, 
D’une amur dunt il se vanta, 
E ma dame sen curuca. 
Nuls ne Papele fors le rei.) 
(Lines 437-43) 


It does not reflect well on the king that his wife is not the most successful 
patron in the land, that Lanval is not willing to give her his love, is not 
glad to have her, despite all that she can offer. For the queen — and, indeed, 
for Arthur—there can be no possibility that some other person is better 
suited to be Lanval’s patron. 


The model of woman as surrogate patron, represented by the queen as 
well as by the great female patrons of the Anglo-Norman period (Eleanor 
of Aquitaine, Marie of Champagne, Adele of Champagne, Eleanor of 
Provence, and Eleanor of Castile)!®—stands in opposition to another 


4 See McCash 1996a. While these women were certainly powerful literary patrons who 
controlled large fortunes in their own rights, none stood outside the system of exchanges of 
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model, represented by the fairy mistress. Marie’s use of the fairy mistress 
as a female patron able to control and dispense both her own sexuality and 
her own fortune, unconstrained by father, lover, or husband, represents 
a significant departure from routine marital arrangements of the twelfth- 
century aristocracy. To be sure, her existence holds out the prospect of 
exogamy, marriage outside of the group, as an opportunity for enrichment 
for those who have been disenfranchised by the institutions of primogeni- 
ture and patronage—the ultimate wish fulfillment for bachelor knights, 
who were among the most disenfranchised members of the Norman ruling 
class (Crouch 1990, 26-28). At the same time, however, her considerable 
largess suggests a model of empowerment (even if it is only a fantasy)’ 
for women in medieval society, especially for learned women and artists 
like Marie. The fairy mistress is empowered by the magic she possesses, by 
her association with a supernatural world of fairy. This magic serves to 
mystify the means by which the maiden produces wealth and escapes the 
disciplines designed to control female sexuality. Michelle Freeman argues 
that, in a similar manner, Marie stresses in her prologue her own active 
role in formulating her leis themselves as gifts to be exchanged between a 
woman and a man, in this case her patron, Henry II (1984, 861). Like any 
client locked into an unequal relationship in which receiving a gift entails 
obligation and debt, Marie works to recast the relationship as one of equals 
or even to cast herself in the role of patron bestowing gifts. It does not 
seem surprising, then, that she creates a fairy mistress who has an inex- 
haustible power to give gifts. 

In exchange for her patronage, Lanval is sworn never to divulge his 
ladys identity, never to speak of the magical source of his income or his 
love. The fairy mistress’s magic and the secrecy required of Lanval as an 
initiate into her supernatural world may provide some insight into the anx- 
ieties of Marie and her audience about the competition for patronage and 
the circulation of intellectual property within the Anglo-Norman court. 
The systems of justice, finance, and administration created by Henry U 
required a cadre of bureaucrats who could gain access to information and 
to new technologies required for governing. Some of these bureaucrats 
came from the ranks of the so-called new men who came from outside the 
aristocracy and who were used by Henry to offset the power of the barons, 
although this distinction was never as rigid as some historians suggest and 


of the great patron queens of this period, see the essays in McCash 1996 by McCash, Loss L. 
Huneycutt, John Carmi Parsons, and Minam Shadis 

16 As Louise Pradenburg has argued, fantasy can be a potent carier of social meaning 
(1996, 208-12). 
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although all men in Henry’s government—whether barons, bachelor 
knights, or bureaucrats—negotiated their relationship to the monarch 
through patronage, whatever their rewards (Keefe 1983, 93—96). How- 
ever, while the mechanisms for rewarding warriors were well established, 
methods for compensating igensem (intelligence or craft) were less 
highly developed. 

Socal structures had to be developed within informal patronage net- 
works to govern the creation and dissemination of ideas. Intellectual prop- 
erty is the term used by legal scholars to refer to structures designed to 
regulate the value attributed to such intangibles as technological innova- 
tion, invention, and authorship and to distinguish it from the tangible 
products or devices produced by that knowledge (Long 1991, 846). How- 
ever, because intellectual property has several characteristics that make it 
notoriously difficult to protect, it has been called the “law’s stepchild” 
(Wincor 1962, 11). The most salient of these characteristics is that ideas, 
while often costly to develop, become valueless to their creator once they 
are revealed. This characteristic makes it difficult for innovators to capital- 
ize on their ideas since investors cannot know the value of information 
until they have sampled it, but once they have done so, the incentive to 
buy is gone (Suchman 1989, 1267-69). 

Most commentators identify intellectual property with “the document- 
intensive, governmentally administered” regimes typical of modern West- 
em law (Suchman 1989, 1264) and, when faced with the absence of estab- 
lished patent, trade secret, and copyright law in early European legal his- 
tory, have assumed that individuals at that time in history were not 
interested in protecting their rights in innovative ideas (Long 1991, 869). 
But it 18 specious to assume that because a culture does not have the same 
methods for protecting intellectual property as we do that it has no interest 
in such protection. Different regimes in different cultural contexts may 
accomplish much the same purpose. In cultures without established juridi- 
cal procedures concerning intellectual property (and we have as yet found 
no evidence to suggest that Norman England had any established body of 
law in this area [see Pollock and Maitland 1968]), the creators of intel- 
lectual property —either individually or collectively — generally resort to 
other means to assure the profitability of their creations, whether literary 
or technological. For instance, they might “lock [the] idea into physical 
commodities” (Suchman 1989, 1269), as in the Middle Ages, when au- 
thors’ ideas were inseparable from the manuscripts that conveyed them. 
But this mechanism was of only limited utility, for once those manuscripts 
began to circulate, authors had no control over how their ideas were used 
and appropriated, as Marie complains on several occasions. 
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Mark Suchman has argued that in preliterate cultures the invocation of 
magic may be more effective than law as a means of protecting intellectual 
property: “Because the value of magic derives purely from social construc- 
tion, adding magical components to a new technology costs relatively lit- 
tle. At the same time, magic may be much easier to monopolize than the 
physical process that accompanies it” (1989, 1273). Because intellectual 
property was difficult to control and protect, precapitalist inventors who 
discovered some new technique could use it to earn material and social 
rewards only if they could monopolize it. Such monopolies are difficult to 
establish, especially if the benefits promised by the technology are great 
and the technique simple to replicate. Magical elements attached to the 
process are easier to monopolize. An intellectual property regime that re- 
lies on magic requires a dual dynamic of display and secrecy in which the 
display — the prestidigitation — serves as a distraction that hides processes 
that might be easily replicated if made public. This is not to suggest that 
such strategic calculations always would be made consciously; even the 
magician may not entirely distinguish between the effective and superflu- 
ous elements of the performance. 

An understanding of enchantment as an instrument of economic pro- 
tection may ilhuminate the presence of supernatural elements in Maric’s Les. 
Before we proceed, however, a few caveats are in order. We are not arguing 
that the Arthurian world of “Lanval” is a simple reflection of the court of 
Henry II, and we are not positing the one-to-one correspondence charac- 
teristic of allegory in which the fairy mistress’s magic mirrors something 
literal in Marie% world. Rather, the Jas both represents and actively shapes 
the interests, tastes, and anxieties of the audiences it was written to enter- 
tain. Marie’s culture was not preliterate, but it was a culture in which liter- 
acy itself was an innovation. Literacy was a new technology that afforded 
considerable power to its possessors and so was jealously guarded by an 
elite to which Marie belonged. A precedent for such a monopoly, Richard 
Wincor suggests, might be found in the Welsh bardic system, with its “sys- 
tem of secret information, magic spells, sacred verse, dramatic ritual, satiric 
parody and enciphered writing,” although its early destruction, he argues, 
marked the end of literary property protection in England until the advent 
of copyright laws (1962, 31). The Anglo-Norman culture of twelfth- 
century England, however, did not need to look to preliterate Celtic cul- 
tures for models of occult and mystical practices designed to monopolize 
intellectual property (Wincor 1962, 22-31); there were examples nearer 
to hand. The Church, in its jealous guarding of its scripts and rituals in an 
arcane and dead language, its mystical transformations of bread and wine 
performed behind altar screens, and its celibate priesthood, was going 
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about the business of protecting its intellectual properties every bit as ener- 
getically as any Celtic Druid, providing a ready-made model of an intellec- 
tual property regime. 

With these caveats in mind, it may not be too far-fetched to suggest that 
the magic of Lanvar’s fairy mistress provides what Suchman calls a “host” 
a physical model, embodying Marie’s own frequently expressed anxieties 
about her intellectual property — her writing. Marie’s identification of the 
magician/patron/lover with a woman suggests her own social ambitions, 
hinted at both by the mention of Count William in the epilogue to the 
Fables and the fear, expressed in that epilogue, of having her work— which 
she clearly labels as her property — claimed by “clercs”: 


I am from France, my name’s Marie. 
And it may hap that many a clerk 
Will claim as his what is my work. 
(Marie ai num, si sui de France 
Put cel estre que clerc plusur 
Prendreient sur eus mun labur.) 
(Fables, p. 256; lines 46) 


In this passage Marie proclaims her desire to protect her intellectual labor 
from those clerks who would appropriate it. In the prologue to the lai 
“Guigemar” she seems equally concerned with controlling the use of her 
tales once she has sent them forth; in particular she appears anxious that 
they be seen as her property: 


Whoever deals with good material 
Listen, my lords, to the words of Marie 
who does not forget her responsibilities when her turn comes. 


(Ki de bone mateire traite, 
Mult li peise si bien n’est faite. 
O&ez, seignurs, ke dit Marie, 
Ki en sun tens pas ne s’oblie.) 
(Lass, “Guigemar,” lines 1—4) 
The prologue to Marie’ collection of leis vacillates between the need to 
display her abilities and a desire for secrecy. At times she proclaims her 
desire for fame and recognition: 
Whoever has received knowledge 
And eloquence in speech from God 
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should not be silent or secretive 
but demonstrate it willingly. 


(Ki Deus ad duné escience 
E de parler bone eloquence 
Ne gen deit taisir ne celer, 
Ainz se deit voluntiers mustrer.) 
(Lais, “Prologue,” lines 1—4) 


At other times she stresses the necessary obscurity of knowledge: 


The custom among the ancients — 

as Priscian testifies — 

was to speak quite obscurely 

in the books they wrote, 

so that those who were to come after and study them 
might gloss the letter 

and supply its significance from their own wisdom. 


(Custume fu as anciens 
Ceo testimoine Preciens, 
Es livres ke jadis feseient, 
Assez oscurement diseient 
Pur ceus ki a venir esteient 
E ki aprendre les deveient, 
Ki petissent gloser la lettre 
E de lur sen le surplus mettre.) 
(Lais, “Prologue,” lines 9-16) 
In this passage, obscurity functions, alongside and in contradiction to dis- 
play, to protect the monopoly of the learned few. Only initiates who have 
passed through a rigorous apprenticeship are allowed to “gloss the letter” 
and to understand the mysteries of old books. Old books do not yield their 
secrets to just anyone; they require the services of a mediator (in this case 
the poet) who possesses the necessary knowledge. In this sense, the cre- 
ations of storytellers are not significantly different from the mysteries of 
Christianity: “Unto you it is given to know the mystery of the Kingdom 
of God; but unto them that are without all these things are done in para- 
ble: that seeing they may see, and not perceive, and hearing they may hear, 
and not understand” (Mark 4:11-12). Both require the services of a spe- 
cialized knowledge monopolized by a few through obfuscation and 
mystery. 
Henry’s reliance on “new men,” one of whom was William Marshal, to 
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control the increasingly complicated technologies of government en- 
hanced the value of intellectual property, including authorship. At the same 
time, it created new grounds for competition, which would ultimately be 
reflected in the management of patronage networks. The fairy mistress of 
“Lanval” and the survival of Marie’s leis indicate the existence of something 
like a “new woman” in Henry’s court, a woman who — like the new men — 
could break out of the confines of ascribed status (the ascribed status of 
gender as well as that of class) and transform intellectual property into 
capital, a woman who could, with her own abilities, accumulate sufficient 
capital to receive love as a patron in her own right and not only as a conduit 
for her husband’s patronage. 

The conclusion of “Lanval? in which the fairy mistress arrives in a daz- 
zling display just in time to save Lanval, who rides off with her to Avalon, 
may be understood in a number of different but potentially overlapping 
ways. One reading suggests that Lanval must leave Arthur’s court (perhaps 
a residue of a more ancient form of exogamy in which the male becomes 
part of the female’s kinship group rather than the reverse, which would 
have been more usual in Marie’s experience). Lanval must leave, we would 
argue, not (or at least not only) because the purity of his love would be 
ruined by the sterility of the Arthurian world but because the kind of 
power that the fairy mistress possesses, a female sexuality unrestrained by 
a masculine sexual economy that requires the continual circulation of 
women and wealth, cannot be maintained for long within the Arthurian 
world without becoming subordinate to the sexual economy of feudalism. 
A second reading suggests that the kind of patronage represented in the 
queen has been supplemented by a new variety of women’s patronage (and 
there is no reason to think that the historical Marie did not have consider- 
able patronage of her own to dispense) that ultimately derives from the 
accumulation, exercise, and protection of women’s intellectual property. 
With this reading, the fairy mistress, like Merlin in other Arthurian tales 
(see Bloch 1983, 1-2; Shichtman and Finke 1993, 28-35), becomes a par- 
adigm for the artist, negotiating the circulation of capital between client 
and patron —and seeking to acquire for herself the status of patron. David 
Chamberlain has argued that Marie’s magical mistress is a “succubus” de- 
termined to steal Lanval’s soul (1994, 22). We believe, though, that she 
would simply like to be his boss. 
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Review Essay 
Sappho and Her Sisters: Women In Ancient Greece 


1976 review essay on “Classics” in Sygns encompassed ancient Greece, 

the Hellenistic period, and ancient Rome (Arthur 1976). In that re- 

view it was possible to survey the entire field of recent scholarship on 
women in all of classical antiquity by focusing on one book, one special 
issue of the journal Arethusa, and a handful of articles. The eighteen works 
under review in this essay, by contrast, represent just a selection of just the 
books published in just three years on (principally) just women in ancient 
Greece. Another ten or twelve recent books could easily be added to the list 
of those reviewed here, since scholarship relevant to the study of women 
in ancient Greece now includes discussions of gender, the body, sexuality, 
masculinity, and other topics.” 

This burgeoning of interest and this plethora of new scholarship are 
remarkable — especially considering the character and history of Classics as 
a discipline. Classics encompasses the study of the languages, literatures, 
histories, societies, and cultures of the ancient Greeks and Romans. The 
enterprise is associated generally with traditionalism and conservative val- 
ues — and this is not without reason, for Greek and Latin formed the core 
of the oldest curricula in the college and university systems, and classical 
texts constitute the heart of the canon of Western literature that has been 
the subject of so much recent debate.’ 


Thanks to Jay Katz, David Konstan, and Ann Louse Shapiro for helpful suggestions 
and comments. 

1 The book was Sarah Pomeroy’s Goddesses, Whores, Wires, and Slaves (1975). The journal 
was Aretiusa, vol. 6, no. 1 (Spring 1973). For a lively review of trends in classical scholarship 
with reference to Anstiusa, see Konstan, in press. 

2 Most of these are mentioned in the final section below; some are referenced in notes to 
other sections of this essay. 
univernty, but Lawrence Levine's The Opeweng of the American Mina (1996) is a recent and 
accessible discussion of the checkered history of the canon and the place of the classical curmne- 
uhm within t. As its title indicates, Levine’s book was conceived as a rejoinder to Allan 
[Sms Journal of Women m Cutters and Society 2000, vol 25, no 2] 
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This debate is not a new one, of course: curricular and pedagogical re- 
form have often targeted the role of Greek and Latin, and this was inevi- 
table, given the position of prestige assigned to classical learning in the West- 
em tradition. In 1827, for example, a committee of Yale University was 
charged to investigate whether the requirement in ancient languages 
should be abolished. The resulting 1828 Yale Report returned with a 
strong answer in the negative and affirmed that classical learning was “a 
necessary branch of education in the present state of the world.”* Not only 
does “classical discipline [constitute] the best preparation for professional 
study,” the report claimed, but, more specifically: “familiarity with the 
Greek and Roman writers is especially adapted to form the taste, and to 
discipline the mind, both in thought and diction, to the relish of what is 
elevated, chaste, and simple” (329).° 

Beyond this, the study of classical literature, with its models of patrio- 
tism, freedom, and right government, was particularly appropriate for the 
young men of Jacksonian America. Without Classics, the report predicted, 
“the general standard of intellectual and moral worth [would be] lowered; 
and our civil and religious liberty jeoparded, by ultimately disqualifying 
our citizens for the exercise of the right and privilege of self-government” 
(346). Thus, classical learning was an essential component in the making 
of a gentleman, and the study of ancient Greek and Latin was from its 
carly days implicated in the moral and social grooming of the young 
(white) men of America for their roles as the country’s economic and polit- 
ical elite. (It is worth remembering thar the Yale Report, with its emphasis 
on the relationship among Classics, citizenship, and liberty, was issued 
more than a decade before slavery was definitively abolished in Connecti- 
cat and almost fifty years before the first black student graduated from 
Yale College.)* 

Classics was professionalized as a discipline in this country in the late 
nineteenth century on the German university model of “the scientific study 
of antiquity” (Aftertwrswisenschaft). Its focus was on philology, the study 
of culture through texts, and the flagship journal of the new enterprise was 


Bloom’s conservative appeal for a return to tradionaliem in education in The Cloning of the 
American Mind (1987). 

* The so-called Yale Report comprised both a longer “Report of the Faculty,” which the 
committee had solicited, and a shorter “Report of the Comumuttee of the [Yale] Corporation” 

* American Journal of Science and Arts 1829, 330. The “professtons,” in this period, were 
three: theology, law, and medicine. On the profesmonalrmation of Classica, see below. 

* Slavery was outlawed completely in Connectiart m 1840; Edward Bouchet graduated 
from Yale in 1874. 
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he American Journal of Philology (AJP), founded in 1880 by Basil Gild- 
srsleeve at Johns Hopkins University. With the establishment of Classics 
is a field, the means were at hand for achieving the transformation of the 
schoolboys of Yale and other colleges into “the old boys of a confraternity 
hat they call philology, eir philology” (Nagy 1990, 47). Classics became 
1 discipline devoted not just to studying the past but to preserving it—1n 
whatever form that past was construed by the nostalgia of the moment. 

By 1987 the past was a hypothesized golden age of “texts and unre- 
fracted facts” before the disruptions of theory and new methodologies, 
before structuralism, and, especially, before feminism—the new Amazon 
that had appeared on the scene as “the latest enemy of the vitality of classic 
texts” A programmatic editorial statement in AJP that year announced 
that the journals emphasis was “still on rigorous scholarly methods” and 
that special attention would be paid to research on “linguistics, epigraphy, 
papyrology, [and] textual criticism?” Even without philological training it 
was not difficult for readers to understand that the editorial board of AJP 
was calling for a return to a traditional, positivist research paradigm and 
that it was pledging its allegiance to the “objectivist creed”? 

A response followed swiftly, in the form of a public forum convened at 
the 1987 annual meeting of the American Philological Association (APA) 
by the Women’s Classical Caucus and in a 1989 volume that addressed 
“the crisis in Classics” generally.!° Editorship of AJP was moved coinciden- 
tally to the University of North Carolina from the Classics department of 
Johns Hopkins University (although the original affiliation was retained), 
and the department itself was moribund and in disarray. 

Today the reconstituted department at Johns Hopkins is headed by a 
woman, Giulia Sissa, whose areas of specialization include gender and the 
history of sexuality.) The departments main orientation, aside from its 
focus on language, is toward anthropology on the one hand and a dialogue 
with contemporary issues on the other hand.? And today the editorial policy 


7 To borrow from the ttle of John J. Peradotno’s “Texts and Unrefracted Facts: Philology, 
Hermeneutics, and Semiotics” (1989); Bloom 1987, 65. For the latest indictment of femi- 

s American Journal of Philolggy (1987) 108(3), viL 

9 See Novick 1988. On positivism and idealism in nineteenth-century clasmcal scholar- 
ship, see Blok 1987. On the early nineteenth-century struggle between a hermeneutic and a 
narrowly text-based approach to classical studies, see Seiden 1990. 

10 Cyfham and Edmunds 1989. For a recent assesment of the persisting “crisis,” see Dam- 
rosch 1995. 

11 Sissa is the author of Greek Virginity (1990). 

1 See its website: hrtp://www.jhu.edu/~ admus/catalog/artsci/classica/classintro. html 
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of AJP acknowledges that “in recent years, AJP has been open to a much 
wider variety of contemporary approaches than was true in the past?” 

The mini-saga of AJP and the Classics department of Johns Hopkins in 
the last decade is symptomatic of recent changes in the field of Classics as 
a whole. Philology retains an important place, and its task remains much 
as Ferdinand de Saussure once defined it: “to establish, interpret, and com- 
ment upon texts... [to] make use of its own method, which is textual 
criticism” (1922, 13).’* But the center of creative focus has shifted so that, 
for example, when war and politics come up for discussion, the topic is 
just as likely to be “The Ideology of the Athenian Warrior” as “The Use of 
Artillery in Fourth-Century Towers,” just as likely “Ritual, Social Drama, 
and Politics in Classical Athens” as “The Number of Athenian Citizens in 
the Fifth Century.” 


Classics, classicism, and classicists 
Feminists had a great deal to do with this shift of focus, especially, insofar 
as the incorporation of women’s studies into Classics functioned as the 
Panathenaic way by which a variety of new approaches — which had been 
milling around in the agora of ideas for some time—finally reached the 
acropolis of respectability.!® Barbara McManus offers a lively account of 
the impact of feminism and feminists on the discipline and profession of 
Classics in her book Classis and Feminism (1997). Her discussion encom- 
passes both the practices and the practitioners of classical scholarship, and 
one chapter inchides a practicum —a fine discussion of feminism and Vir- 
In her chapters on Classics as a discipline McManus reviews early stud- 
ies of ancient Greek and Roman women, outlines the new approaches in- 
augurated by the scholarship of the early 1970s, and then surveys work in 
the field since 1968. She demonstrates that the nature and focus of classical 
scholarship have been affected significantly by feminism and feminist per- 


“This statement no longer appears on the journals Web site but was posted there as 
recently as May 1998; cf. the similar, updated statement on the current (August 1999) Web 
site: http://control. press.jhu. i 

“The phrases cited are Watkins's translation (1990, 21). 
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spectives and concludes with a useful outline of current scholarship, noting 
the recent emphasis on gender, ideology, and sexuality. 

McManus explores women’s relationship to Classics in her chapters on 
women as classicists, showing how.women’s education in the nineteenth 
and early twentieth century marginalized Classics and how classical educa- 
Hon marginalized women. Women’s erasure from Classics was more com- 
plex than their simple exclusion: the network of (private) women’s colleges 
meant that American women in the nineteenth century had opportunities 
for study that were closed to their European counterparts during the same 
period, and Frances Jackson Coppin, a former slave, became a teacher of 
Latin and Greek after graduating from Oberlin, the first coeducational in- 
stitution in America.!© Some (white) women went on to enter the profes- 
sion of Classics, and from its earliest days women were members of the 
APA, founded in 1869. McManus shows also how women were incorpo- 
rated into the profession as “honorary men,” consigned to careers at wom- 
ens colleges and discounted as scholars. She touches on the “ambiguity of 
women’s simultaneous participation in and exclusion from a hegemonic 
group,” a topic that still awaits discussion within a framework that takes 
account of the elitism of Classics as a site at which race, class, and ethnicity 
intersect with gender to construct parables and practices of privilege.’” 

The history of women as Classicists is a fascinating story, and McManus 
tells it with skill and verve, bringing the account up to the skirmishes of 
the early 1990s in the APA over electoral politics and sexual harassment. 
In Gendering Classicism, Ruth Hoberman reveals a different aspect of the 
relationship between women and Classics (1997). She discusses six British 
women writers who were drawn to Classics by its cultural prestige, and 
she offers access to some intriguing and original early twentieth-century 
reconstructions of classical antiquity by women.?* All of them wrote histor- 
ical fiction set in the patriarchal world of antiquity, and Hoberman argues 
that in their novels these women appropriated the paternal inheritance of 
classical antiquity and adapted modernist techniques of refracted con- 
sciousness to the project of destabilizing a masculinist vision of ancient 
Greece and Rome. 

Hoberman’s book adds an important dimension to the study of the 


16 Brom the time of its foundation in 1833 Oberlin had admitted women; its doors were 
opened to “people of color” in 1835, and by 1837 women were allowed to matnculate for 
the regular college course (rather than the curriculum of education in the domestic arts). On 


4 Hoberman discusses novels by Naomi Mitchison, Mary Butts, Laura Riding, Mary 
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classical tradition, a branch of the history of ideas that treats the reconfigu- 
ration of the classical heritage by successive generations of poets, artists, 
and other intellectuals. Some of the novels she discusses, however, seem 
torn between the project of self-authorization on the one hand and the 
recuperation of an all-too-familiar archetype of women as primordial es- 
sence on the other hand. And while Hoberman is sensitive to this “tension 
between reinscription and resistance” (179), she does not always distin- 
guish clearly between emancipatory and reactionary strains in these women 
writers’ reinventions of antiquity or attempt systematically to isolate the 
specifically feminist dimensions of their constructions of the feminine. 

Studies of the classical tradition and of the history of classical scholar- 
ship are areas with long traditions of research from which both women 
and considerations of gender conventionally have been absent. McManus’s 
and Hoberman’s books are important interruptions of these established 
dialogues of antiquity with modernity that call into question their masculi- 
nist biases and reveal the “blind spots” in their self-definition as enterprises. 
But much remains to be done before we have an account of Hellenism that 
situates its obsession with antiquity in an authoritative sociopolitical and 
gender-specific context or a comprehensive study of classical scholarship 
that eschews celebratory and commemorative rhetoric in favor of a sus- 
tained critical analysis of the development of the discipline. 

Compromastng Traditions, edited by Judith P. Hallett and Thomas Van 
Nortwick, constitutes a very different kind of intervention into ongoing 
critical discourse. It is subtitled The Personal Voice in Classical Scholarship, 
and its nine contributing authors present a variety of autobiographical ac- 
counts of their experiences as classical scholars and personalized interpreta- 
tions of classical works.” 

The collection was assembled from contributions to panels on “personal 
voice criticism” presented at national meetings of American and British 
classical associations; it is conceived as a practicum in a type of criticism 
that eschews the traditional scholarly stance of objectivity and detachment 
and incorporates “the critic’s own story” into the analysis of classical litera- 
ture. This is tricky terrain: the move to authenticate subjectivity may end 
up (also or instead) authorizing various forms of self-indulgence. Not all 
essays avoid this pitfall, although several include meditations on the practi- 


19 For two otherwise excellent recent studies of Hellenism, see Dowling 1994 and 
Marchand 1996. A special double issue of the journal Claswal World, vol. 90 nos. 2-3 
(1996), celebrates the life and work of six North American women classicists of the late 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

* There are opening and closing essays by Thomas Van Nortwick end contributions by 
Susanna Morton Braund, Vanda Zajko, Charles A. Martindale, Patricia Moyer, Judith P. Hal- 
lett, Charles Rowan Beye, and Susan Ford Wiltshire. 
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cal and theoretical implications of these self-conscious strategies of self- 
positioning within the critical enterprise. There is less explicit engagement 
with the idea that the confessional “P is not itself an unproblematic source 
of truth that transcends social and ideological constraints but a construct 
inevitably implicated in the very categories it seeks to resist.” But the col- 
lection as a whole is an engaging and stimulating set of experimental narra- 
tives, and it succeeds in opening up an oppositional discursive space in 
which many readers—not only classicists, and not only academics — will 
find identifying points for self-reflections of their own. 


The “women” of ancient Greece 

“Women,” as Denise Riley showed in a now classic text of feminist theory, 
“is a volatile collectivity in which female persons can be very differently 
positioned” (1988, 2), and “being a woman,” likewise, “is a state which 
fluctuates for the individual, considering what she and/or others consider 
to characterise it” (6). Against a variety of reifications of the category of 
the female Riley raised the paradoxical possibility that there were not any 
“women” and, if there were, there was no possible history of them (cf 
Perrot 1984). 

Classical scholars have a particular stake in these theoretical disputes, 
committed as they are to a discipline in which the women of ancient 
Greece and Rome have an all-too-long history constructed around a bor- 
ing and repetitive hypothesized collectivity. From that perspective, the title 
(Goddesses, Whores, Wives, and Slaves) as well as the content of Sarah Pom- 
croy’s 1975 work announced a rupture with customary practice. Since then, 
the conglomerate of scholarship on women in antiquity has largely broken 
down into smaller corporations investigating sexuality, the family, and 
other topics. But there are periodic efforts at synthesis, too, such as Sue 
Blundel?’s Women in Ancient Greece (1995) or the multiply-authored Ox- 
ford University Press volume on Women in the Classical World (1994), 
which covers both Greece and Rome.” Such works inevitably run the risk 
of homogenizing the women of antiquity into new forms of collectivity, 
and the two volumes adopt different strategies for endowing their discus- 
sions with specificity and texture.” 


21 See, c.g, Felski 1989, esp. chap. 3, “On Confession.” 

2 The authorial collectrve comprised Elaine Fantham, Helene Peet Foley, Natalie Boymel 
Kampen, Sarah B. Pomeroy, and H. Alan Shapiro. 

3 Other comprehensive overviews include Cantarella 1987, Just 1989; Keuls 1993; and 
Demand 1994. Among recent edited collections of essays, see esp. those in Reeder 1995, 
which 1s also a stunningty ıllustrated exhibinon catalog; Hawley and Levick 1995; Rabinow- 
itz and Richhn 1993; and Pantel 1992. For brief surveys, see Katz 1998a and 1998b. 
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The Oxford volume is subtitled Image and Text, and the discussion 
throughout incorporates visual representations as evidence, rather than 
merely as illustrations, of textual material. The section on “Maidens” in the 
chapter “Women in Archaic Greece,” for example, treats the choral poetry 
of Sappho and the “maiden songs” of Alcman together with vase paintings 
of choruses of dancing maidens and archaic statues of Greek maidens. The 
organization of Blundell’s book is more conventional, similar to that of the 
first two-thirds of Pomeroy’s 1975 volume. Separate chapters discuss top- 
ics such as “Women in the Poems of Homer” or “Women in [Classical] 
Drama”; illustrations are grouped together into two interleaved sections 
and discussed largely in two brief thematic chapters. 

Bhundell’s volume is a valuable compendium of information, and it is 
sufficiently inclusive to serve as a comprehensive introduction to its title 
subject. Her chapter on “Women in Athenian Law and Society,” for ex- 
ample, encompasses legal status, dowry, inheritance, marriage and wed- 
dings, concubines, adultery, divorce, and political status. Most of these 
topics are treated in the Oxford volume, too, but more briefly; details on 
topics like marriage, for example, are not gathered together systematically 
but tend, instead, to emerge sporadically from discussions of the extensive 
variety of visual and textual primary sources. 

Other differences beyond those of organization, scope, and detail mark 
these two books as quite distinct. The informing interpretive principle of 
Blundell’s book is that “almost everything we know about Greek women 
is derived ultimately from a masculine source,” and, consequently, “the 
women of Ancient Greece are to a large extent creatures who have been 
invented by men” (10). This perspective dominates the interpretation of 
the evidence, and the overall picture of women that emerges is a predict- 
ably gloomy one. The Oxford volume, by contrast, 1s concerned to recon- 
struct social life generally in the ancient world and to identify and contex- 
tualize women’s lives and roles within it. The ancient Greek women of 
this book seem better integrated into their society and emerge as active 
participants in the sociocultural life of the ancient polis (city-state), for all 
of the acknowledged (few) legal restrictions and (many) social constraints 
to which they were subject. 

Both books devote separate chapters to the subjects of Amazons, Spar- 
tan women, and women in medical writings, and on these topics and oth- 
ers they can profitably be read in conjunction. The discussion of Amazons 
in the Oxford volume, for example, shows how the representation of the 
legendary defeat of this band of women warriors was adapted to the needs 
of different ideological agendas. Blundell’s account of Amazons is some- 
what fuller on the details reported by ancient authors, but she eschews 
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udgment on the meaning of the myths. She recognizes that “the Amazon 
tory seems to have been important to the Athenians” but explains only: 
‘Whatever the reason for this, we can be sure that it had nothing to do 
vith heartwarming messages about the empowerment of women” (61). 
Jere and elsewhere Blundell’s interpretations lack subtlety, even if their 
cfreshing bluntness also has a certain appeal. 

Both of these books are important contributions to a general under- 
tanding of women in ancient Greece, and both are valuable supplements 
‘© and correctives of contemporary discussions of ancient Greek civili- 
ation that, while including women, ordinarily consign them to a single 
shapter. These volumes fill out our picture of ancient Greek culture, but 
hrough their differences in organization and interpretive approach they 
lso make it clear that the evidence can be made to yield very different 
constructions of the past. Overall, Blundell includes more information 
und more detail (with the exception of the treatment of women in the 
Jellenistic period [323-30 B.c.5.], where the chapter in the Oxford vol- 
ime is fuller, more detailed, and more nuanced). In addition, Blundell’s 
nore conventional organization of the material makes it easier to derive a 
zeneral sense of the evidence, issues, and problems of interpretation affect- 
ng women in ancient Greece. But the Oxford volume is more innovative 
n approach, more challenging in its interpretations, and more in keeping 
with recent trends in scholarship that aim at understanding the roles of 
women within a larger sociocultural context and at specifying the changing 
unction of the category of the female within a given society’s ideological 
constructs. 

The views of Plato and Aristotle appear regularly in discussions of 
women in ancient Greece, with those of Plato often examined for traces 
of protofeminism, and Aristotle’s usually condemned as straightforwardly 
nisogynistic. The corpus of surviving works by cach of these writers, how- 
eyer, is large, complex, and varied. Thus, comprehensive feminist inter- 
oretations of Plato and Aristotle in recent years have been performed by 
political theorists, by classicists specializing in the bistory of ancient medi- 
cine, and by classicists with specialized training in philosophy.” Femsmism 
snd Ancient Philosophy (1996), edited by Julie Ward, is a recent addition to 
this substantial literature, although not as new as it might appear, since 
about half of the articles are reprinted. The volume inchides two essays 
each on Plato and Aristotle, and conflicting interpretations show that the 


H For interpretations of Plato and Anstode, see Okin 1979; and Saxonhouse 1985 and 
1992. On ancient medicine see Dean-Jones 1994 and many articles by Ann Ellis Hanson. For 
dassicists in philosophy, see Binestone 1987; Bar On 1994; Tuana 1994; and Freeland 1998. 
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writings of these philosophers remain contested sites of meaning for femi- 
nist theory.* There is one essay on women in Stoic philosophy and a group 
of six essays that examine ways in which aspects of ancient philosophy 
(principally, ideas in Aristotle) can contribute to contemporary feminist 
theorizing on women and moral philosophy.” Overall, the essays in Ward’s 
collection are not as original or provocative as those assembled by Bat-Ami 
Bar On (1994). But Ward’s volume and others like it show that feminist 
strategies of interpretation are useful in reinvigorating these master texts 
of classical antiquity and in identifying within them “traces of resistance” 
(Bar On 1994, xv) to hegemonic constructions of the female within an- 
cient Greek patriarchy. 


Goddess and heroine 

The ancient Athenian city-state is often described as a “men’s club” on the 
grounds that women played no significant role in public life; women were, 
in fact, excluded from participation in those institutions of self 
government that loom so large in recent studies of “democracy ancient and 
modern” (e.g., Ober and Hedrick 1996). But the polis is perhaps better 
described comprehensively as “a sacrificial community” (Burkert 1985, 
256), since ritual and religion were central to all forms of both private and 
communal life in ancient Athens and all activities in the political, military, 
and judicial domains were conducted under the auspices of the gods. 
Women were central to this central aspect of polis life, a fact that is often 
obscured by descriptions of the ancient city-state that instantiate a double 
distortion by marginalizing religion into a subsidiary aspect of communal 
life and then acknowledging women’s participation in it as an exception to 


% Juha Annas, in “Plato's Republic and Feminism” (onginally published 1976), argues that 
the equality of sexes proposed in Republic V is utilitanan and unconcerned with women’s 
status; Susan B. Levin, in “Women’s Nature and Role in the Ideal Polis: Republic V Revisited,” 
contests Annas and suggests that, insofar as Plato’s proposal is elaborated with reference to 
the soul, it has agnificant feminist umplications. Daryl McGowan Treas, in “The Metaphysical 
Science of Anstode’s Generation of Animals and Its Feminist Critics” (originally published 
1992), argues that male and female are both causally effective in Aristotk’s theory of genera- 


% Elrrabeth Asmis, in “The Stoics on Women,” disctisses a range of sources from the 
fourth century B.C.E. through the second century C.E. and argues that the Stoics indiuded 
women among the “community of the wise.” The section on ancient philosophy’s contribu- 
tion to contemporary theory inchudes essays by Deborah Achtenberg, Marca Homurak, Patri- 
cia Curd, Jule K. Ward, Anne-Marie Bowery, and Martha Nussbaum. 
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the general rule of their exclusion from the public sphere.” Studies of 
women and the female in the religion and ritual practices of ancient Greece 
thus contribute not only to an expansion of our knowledge about this fun- 
damental aspect of polis life but also to a reevaluation of women’s roles 
generally in the ancient city-state. 

The Panathenaia celebrated the birthday of Athena, the tutelary goddess 
of the Athenian polis, in the first month of the ritual year; it was only one 
of about 150 festivals of the gods scattered throughout the ritual calendar, 
but it was the most important and elaborate of the Athenians’ religious 
observances. Its focus was the presentation to the goddess of a new robe 
(peplos), which Athenian women wove and offered to her on behalf of the 
city. The girls and women of Athens also undertook the ceremonial cleans- 
ing of the goddess’s cult statue and participated in dances, sacrifices, and 
other celebratory aspects of the festival. 

These and other topics on the Panathenaia and the Parthenon are dis- 
cussed in detail in Jenifer Neils’s excellent Worshipping Athena (1996). The 
volume comprises a selection of papers (along with two solicited contribu- 
tions) presented in connection with the exhibit “Goddess and Polis: The 
Panathenaic Festival in Athens.” whose catalog of the same title is a valu- 
able supplement and complement to the conference papers (1992). An 
exhaustive discussion by E. J. W. Barber in Goddess and Polis cxamines the 
weaving of Athena’s peplos; Mary Lefkowitz in Worshipping Athena is in- 
teresting and informative on women’ roles in the Panathenaia and other 
festivals; there is a provocative new reconstruction of Athena’ shrines and 
festivals by Noel Robertson; and other contributors treat such topics as 
the athletic contests of the festival and its sociopolitical meaning.” Of 
particular interest are two defenses, by Neils and Evelyn Harrison, of the 
traditional explanation of the Parthenon’s cast frieze, long thought to 
represent the procession of Athenian maidens presenting the peplos to 
Athena. Joan Connelly (1996), in a controversial interpretation, has pro- 
posed that it depicts instead the daughters of Erechtheus, a group of heroic 
sisters who sacrificed themselves to secure the city’s safety in a time of crisis, 
but scholarly opinion on the question of mortals versus immortals re- 

These heroines and others are the subject of two recent studies that take 


27 Compare Sourvinou-Inwood’s chaim. “An articulation such as ‘women were excluded 
from public life in Classical Athens except for the religious sphere’ is already not neutral: ıt is 
weighted by culturally determined assumptions and implatty places this religious role in a 
position of marginality” (1995, 115). 

8 For a more detailed overview of women’s roles in ritual and cult, see Zaidman 1992. 
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up the much-discussed topic of hero and hero cult (e.g., Antonaccio 1995) 
and add to it the dimensions of gender and the female. Jennifer Larson, 
restricting her study in Greek Heroine Cults to female objects of cultic wor- 
ship, identifies about 175 heroines; Deborah Lyons, in Gender and Immor- 
tality, by including the female figures of myth and epic for whom no cult 
is attested, is able to catalog around 575 heroines, Many of these heroic 
figures are barely more than names; some, like Iphigenia, Helen, Medea, 
and Penelope, are familiar from Greek literature; accounts of others, like 
the daughters of the Athenian hero Leos, are recoverable from a variety of 
ancient testimonia in both well-known and relatively obscure sources. 

Heroines were worshipped most commonly in conjunction with the 
heroic husbands, fathers, brothers, or sons with whom they were associ- 
ated, and Larson argues that this pattern replicates family relations char- 
acteristic of ancient social life. But there were also what Larson calls inde- 
pendent heroines, usually virgins who sacrificed themselves (or were 
sacrificed) on behalf of the community. Some of these were invoked as 
examples of civic virtue and as exemplars for young men setting out on 
military missions. Larson’s study, which is largely descriptive, provides a 
valuable overall picture of the wide range of female figures who were hero- 
ized by the ancient Greeks and the wide variety of contexts (both civic and 
private) in which they were worshipped. 

Lyons is more interested in exploring how gender figures in the well- 
known pattern of mythic antagonism between god and hero and cultic 
symbiosis and in how gender affects the relationship of mortals to immor- 
tals. Heroines, she finds, are subject to metamorphosis more than heroes, 
and while heroes occupy an intermediate position between mortals and 
gods, heroines more readily take on a mediating or intercessory role. Ly- 
ons’s analyses are more complex than Larsons, but her interpretations are 
correspondingly more speculative. Taken together, these studies establish 
that myths and ritual worship of heroines were widespread throughout 
ancient Greece and that heroines occupied a central place in the religious 
life of the polis and its many constituent groups (see also Kearns 1998). 


Famlllarttes 

The single most salient factoid about women in ancient Greece over the 
course of the two hundred years or so of popular and scholarly discussion 
of their status has been their alleged confinement to what used to be called 
“oriental seclusion.” Nowadays the implied ethnocentric analogy with the 
harems of the Ottoman Empire has been discarded, along with anachronis- 
tic comparisons between ancient and modern notions of public and private 
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spheres.” Contemporary scholars acknowledge that, in ancient Greece as 
in other premodern societies, the household and family were central as- 
pects of women’s social lives. But a meaningful understanding of these vir- 
tually universal institutions requires particularization within the appro- 
priate historical and sociocultural context. Two recent books undertake this 
task for ancient Greece, and a third book, by Cynthia Patterson, appeared 
in summer 1998. 

Sarah Pomeroy’s Fansélies in Classical and Hellenistic Greece presents new 
studies on a variety of topics from heredity to death ritual, naming prac- 
tices, epitaphs, and the family archives of Ptolemaic Egypt; one chapter 
(“Defining the Family”) compares family structure in Athens and Sparta. 
Cheryl Ann Cors Household Interests treats the Athenian family squabbles 
that figure so largely in fourth century B.C.E. orations and shows how a 
pattern of family dynamics and marriage structures can be derived from 
these disputes over property and inheritance. 

Pomeroy’s study adopts a diachronic approach and argues, along with 
other recent work, that “family and kin groupings were fundamental to 
the political structure of the Greeks” (75) until the Hellenistic period.” 
Citizenship in the classical polis, that is, derived from family membership 
and was heritable. Kin groupings in Athens and other city-states of the 
classical period took three principal forms: the smallest and most intimate 
family, the oikos, or household proper; the extended family, or anchistesa 
(close relatives), oriented toward the public sphere, comprised of men, 
women, and children related by birth, marriage, or adoption, and usually 
focused, at any one point in time, on three generations; and a fictive broth- 
erhood (phratry) or pseudokinship group, including only men, that func- 
tioned as both a religious and political unit. Men predominated in all three 
forms, Pomeroy argues, and some recent scholarship agrees that patriarchal 
dominance was particularly marked in the otkes; other scholars, however, 
attach more importance than Pomeroy does to the role of females in the 
anchisteta. 

Pomeroy includes intriguing and novel discussions of families noted for 
athletic excellence and of families of physicians, musicians, actors, priest- 
esses and priests, and artists and sculptors. Of particular interest is her fasci- 
nating treatment of funerary foundations in the Hellenistic period, estab- 
lished by the wealthy “to institutionalize offerings to [themselves and] 
dead members of their family” (108). One was set up by a woman of Thera 


» For recent studies of the public/private debate in sociology, political theory, and femi- 
nism, see Weintraub and Kumar 1997; and Landes 1998. 
See Patterson 1994. 
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in the late third century B.C.E. to honor the Muses, her husband, her de- 
ceased sons, and herself, and included a wide variety of family members 
and apparently unrelated individuals. The example of Epicteta’s foundation 
shows that opportunities for some women to acquire wealth had increased 
in the Hellenistic period, although it is notable also that male kin predomi- 
nated and that the original beneficianes of her foundation were men. 

In her study, Pomeroy draws principally on evidence from the orators, 
inscriptions, and (for Hellenistic Egypt) papyri. The discussion of families 
in Ptolemaic Egypt is interesting and informative but should be supple- 
mented with Pomeroy’s own more exhaustive Women in Hellenistic Egypt 
(see also Montserrat 1996). Much of the analysis is oriented around de- 
mography, a tool that for Greek antiquity must necessarily serve as a blunt 
instrument, given the paucity of data; the discussion of female infanticide 
omits reference to recent disputes on the topic. But Pomeroy’s treatment 
overall substantiates the important claim that the tradition public/private 
dichotomy does not accurately describe ancient Greek family organization 
and that it is more appropriately characterized as “public, domestic/public, 
and domestic/private” (18-19). 

Cox’s Household Interests is an exhaustive and detailed study of a set of 
texts commonly relied on to substantiate Aristotle’s description of the otkes 
as a small, closed holding corporation consisting of husband, wife, their 
children, slaves, and property. Ideally and as the letter of the law would 
have it, household property was dispersed to sons in equal shares with 
the dowry constituting a daughter’s share. In the absence of male heirs, a 
daughter inherited the estate but was married within her father’s lineage, 
to his brother or to a cousin on her father’s side. In the absence of heirs 
(or husbands for an heiress) in the patriline, inheritance devolved on male 
members of the matriline. 

This legal system is well known and figures prominently in most discus- 
sions of marriage and inheritance among the ancient Greeks. In actual prac- 
tice, however, as Coxs innovative study makes clear, things were often 
quite different. The oikos was a structure with fluid boundaries, which were 
reconfigured often through the institutions of guardianship, adoption, and 
remarriage and permeated frequently by the influence of a variety of out- 
siders: friends (both local and foreign), neighbors, lovers (both male and 
female), and slaves. 

Cox’s study of marriage patterns shows that neighbors were often se- 
lected as affines (in-laws) and that the agnatic (patrilineal) bias in inheri- 
tance law was not only manifested through endogamy (in-marriage) but 
also commonly reinforced through the use of endogamy in the next gener- 
ation, following the exogamous marriage of a female or the adoption out 
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of a male. From this perspective women in particular may “appear as no 
more than pawns” (67). But the agnatic bias often led to rivalry among 
male heirs, and the result was to promote “the role of the woman [usually 
a man’s sister, but sometimes his widowed mother] in the preservation of 
the . . . estate” (129). Thus, in contrast to studies that emphasize women’s 
legal inferiority, Cox shows how women “gained power at the private level 
through their role in inheritance processes and marriage practices” (xvi). 

In one intriguing and original chapter, Cox discusses the influence on the 
oikos exercised by nonkinsmen— courtesans, concubines, slaves, friends, 
neighbors, and foreigners—who often resided within it and who some- 
times even took over its management. Throughout her book Cox incorpo- 
rates illuminating comparisons with social practices and institutions in 
other cultures of the Mediterranean and early modern Europe. 

These two books are important new reconfigurations of our under- 
standing of the family and household in ancient Greece, even if neither 
can be said to supersede W. K. Lacey’s classic The Family tn Classical Greece 
(1968). Of the two, Pomeroy’s book is briefer, more descriptive, and more 
accessible to the general reader; Cors is more detailed and analytical, and 
directed more toward the specialist, but she also includes a number of help- 
ful summaries and statements of conclusions. And one chapter, “What Was 
an Oikos™ summarizes recent research and adds a wealth of new informa- 
tion and analysis to demonstrate that “the oikos was ... not a static unit 
and sometimes was not [even] a stable one” (166). For Pomeroy, too, “the 
family is a dynamic entity that reconfigures itself over time” (23), and, like 
Cox, Pomeroy draws attention to the effect and power of a man’s connec- 
tions to his maternal line (159). Overall, however, Pomeroy emphasizes 
strongly the patriarchal character of the ancient Greek family: “the history 
of the Greek family,” as she says, “must be largely the history of an institu- 
tion dominated by men” (16). Cox’s study does not contradict this view, 
but it shows that women, neighbors, friends, slaves, and other “outsiders” 
were also major players in the ancient Greek game of family politics. 


The “woman” of andent Greece 

The ancient Greeks canonized nine “earthly Muses, and for them, as for 
us, Sappho’s star was the brightest in this galaxy of woman pocts.”’ Like 
other archaic poets of ancient Greece, Sappho survives mostly in frag- 
ments — there are one or two complete poems, a dozen or so longer pieces, 
and some two hundred scraps, one-liners, or, sometimes, just single words. 


* For recent discussions of the others, see Synder 1989; and Gutzwiller 1998. 
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Interpretation of Sappho’s poetry thus necessarily involves a great deal of 
reading between and around the lines and inevitably invites speculative 


reconstruction of poetic context, sociocultural situation, and biographical 
detail. As the principal female voice to survive from Greek antiquity, Sap- 
pho is pressed into service to speak for all women, and the history of an- 
cient, modern, and contemporary commentary on Sappho devolves easily 
into a study of critical stereotypes of the ancient Greek woman. Sappho’s 
“I” seems always to precipitate our own: there is little discussion of her 
work that does not, willy-nilly, fall into the category of “personal voice 
criticism.” 

Two collections of critical writings by Ellen Greene in the University of 
California Press series Classics and Contemporary Thought bring together 
the most interesting new perspectives on Sappho and her poetry of the 
last thirty years and a decade or so of scholarship on Sappho’s “afterlife” 
(Nachleben) — studies of how Sappho has been configured and reconfig- 
ured by successive generations of European and American artists, writers, 
and scholars. No fewer than four new full-length treatments adopt a vari- 
ety of feminist perspectives to offer a stimulating and original set of inter- 
pretations of the writings of Greek antiquity’s leading “literary lady.” 

Reading Sappho presents a broad spectrum of new critical approaches to 
Sappho. Some essays reassess the biographical and mythical tradition 
(Mary Lefkowitz, Gregory Nagy); others discard the stereotype of Sappho 
as artless and spontaneous and analyze her sophisticated manipulation 
of language and literary convention (Giuliana Lanata, Charles Segal, Page 
duBois, Jack Winkler). Some writers address the performance context and 
social function of Sappho’s poems, arguing that they were composed for 
public, largely choral performance (André Lardinois), that they formed the 
nucleus of a woman’s culture (Marilyn Skinner), or that girls’ participation 
in Sappho’s circle served either to initiate them into the world of adult 
female sexuality (Claude Calame, Judith Hallett) or to offer them an alter- 
native, lesbian and female-centered experience of love (Eva Stehle). A final 
group of essays discusses the specific character of Sappho’s erotics: Skinner, 
Stehle, Margaret Williamson, and Ellen Greene emphasize its construction 
around intersubjectivity, mutual desire, and reciprocity, and contrast the 
focus on dominance and submission in representations of masculine de- 
sire; Anne Carson sees continuities between Sappho’s vision of erotic jus- 
tice and the poetic tradition generally. 

Sappho’s Sweethstter Songs takes up and expands on several of these 
themes, and Lyn Wilson’s conchiding chapter on the “Symbolic Realms” 
created by Sappho’s poems is a very effective formulation of the view that 
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secs Sappho’s world as female-centered by contrast with the male domain 
of “hierarchical, agonistic relations” (188). Most of the discussion is deriv- 
ative, but Wilson also “hears” the cadences of Sappho’s fragments and 
other archaic poems with a practicing poet’s ear, and this results in many 
sensitive and unusual insights about words, images, and poetic tonality. 

The performance contexts and social functions of ancient poetry are 
elaborated more fully in Stehle’s Performance and Gender, an innovative, 
subtly argued, and complex study that combines discussion of ancient testi- 
mony with detailed analysis of texts to show how male and female identity 
are constructed in three principal settings: “community poetry” (largely, 
choral song), bardic recitations, and symposium songs. Stehle shows how 
men, through a variety of gender-specific strategies, enact their masculinity 
and establish their voices as authoritative in both public and private set- 
tings. The female choral voice, by contrast, is consistently “deauthorized”: 
women in choral song speak as “subjects [without] control over their bod- 
ies” (107) and “stage their own subordinate status in the community” 
(113). Only through writing do women gain access to authoritative self- 
representation: in dedicatory inscriptions and in Sappho’s erotic verse, po- 
etry is detached from performance, and the textual “I” consequently as- 
sumes autonomy and immediacy. Sappho’s love poems were composed for 
presentation to other women, Stehle argues, and the poetry prompted in 
the recipient a form of imaginative reconstruction that recreated desire and 
cancelled absence and loss. 

Steble’s thesis is challenging: few scholars will be able to read the perfor- 
mance poetry of ancient Greece again without considering the function of 
gender. But not everyone will agree with her views on the construction of 
female identity: the fragmentary texts on which the analysis depends are 
open to other interpretations, and the contexts Stehle reconstructs can be 
envisioned quite differently. Professions of virginal modesty in Alcman’s 
maiden songs, for example, do not necessarily undercut but may, instead, 
enhance sexual self-display. And while Stehle rightly discards the notion 
of Sappho as schoolmistress, priestess, or cult-leader, the singularity of 
Sappho’s poetic voice is not necessarily best explained by hypothesizing a 
scenario of epistolary exchange for which there is little ancient evidence. 
The “love-letter” theory, in any case, seems largely irrelevant to Stehle’s 
original and subtle discussion of the poems themselves, in which she ana- 


n See Parker’s discussion, “Sappho Schoolmistress,” in Rerradtay Sappho (Greene 1996b). 
Jesper Svenbro (1993) claims that Sappho’s poems were written (perhape by her), and, like 
Stehle, compares Sappho’s voice to that of inscriptional speech-act markers. 
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lyzes their communicative strategies and shows convincingly how shifting 
subject postions within them conscript the audience into an amatory dia- 
logue with the poet. 

Jane Snyder's Lesbian Desire in the Lyrics of Sappho (1997) treats a differ- 
ent aspect of Sappho’s erotics, discussing the construction of its aesthetic 
around the qualities of grace (charis), lushness (habrosyne), and intricacy 
(poikilia) and bringing alive, in the analysis of the love poems, the intensity 
and specificity of their sexual passion. Snyder’s chapters inchide detailed 
discussions of Sappho’s relationship with the goddess Aphrodite, Sappho’s 
revision of Homeric themes, and a wide range of the minor fragments. A 
final chapter offers an interesting account of Sappho’s influence on three 
modern American lesbian poets: Amy Lowell, H.D. (Hilda Doolittle), and 
Olga Broumas. 

Snyder’s book is a masterful and comprehensive treatment of the Sap- 
phic corpus. Informed throughout by scholarly expertise, its straightfor- 
ward translations and lucid explanations of terminology, meter, and trans- 
mission also make the poems accessible to the nonspecialist. (Snyder is also 
trenchant, concise, and funny on scholarly homophobia.) Her interpretive 
approach is “woman-centered,” and Snyder’s focus on lesbian desire results 
in readings that seem uniquely attuned to the language and themes of the 
poems themselves. Eschewing direct engagement with the vexed issue of 
social context and the culturally overcharged “did-she-or-didn’t-she” ques- 
tion,” Snyder concentrates exclusively on analysis of poetic theme, lan- 
guage and content. 

The title of Margaret Williamson’s book Sappbo’s Immortal Daughters 
(1995) derives from the description in a Hellenistic epigram of the poet’s 
songs, to which the book's final chapter is given over. In a series of effective 
and illuminating analyses, Williamson discusses poetic technique and situ- 
ates eight of the longer poems and fragments in their literary tradition 
and cultural context. In her view, Sappho was an aristocratic woman who 
- composed poetry within the politically charged milieu of ancient Lesbos 
in an era when “the cultivation of beauty in women correspond[ed] to 
martial prowess in men” (85). Sappho’s celebration of homoerotic desire 
among both girls and women reflects a cultural environment in which 
women’s social identity was eroticized and enacted in a variety of educa- 
tional, religious, and political settings and in which marriage functioned 
to forge sociopolitical links among powerful families. Disputing views that 
would cast women as mere pawns of patrician power politics, Williamson 
argues that Sappho’s poetry and its celebration of female sexuality testify 


= For Synder’s views and speculations on these and other issues, see her Sappho (1995). 
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to women’s “active negotiation with social norms” in a world in which 
“love really [was] on a par with war” (173). A well-chosen set of illustra- 
tions complements the discussion, and two of them support the claim that 
love between women was not marked by the asymmetry of male homo- 
erotic protocols (124-25). 

As background to her treatment of sociocultural setting in the book's 
middle chapters, Williamson’s opening chapter presents a fascinating ac- 
count of the Sappho “legend” among the ancient Greeks and Romans from 
the fourth-century Greek stories about her male lovers to her celebration 
as the tenth Muse in Hellenistic times and construction by the Romans as 
sexually deviant. Chapter 2 is a lucid and informative general account of 
the process of transmission through which Sappho’s poems have reached 
us and of the conventions that inform the establishment and interpretation 
of her texts. Overall, Williamson’s book is an informed, enlightening, and 
entertaining discussion of Sappho and most of what is worth knowing 
about her. 

Ten years ago, a pathbreaking study by Joan DeJean showed how sexism 
and homophobia had shaped reconstructions of Sappho’s life and poems 
(1989). Greene’s Rereading Sappho brings together a variety of studies con- 
ducted mostly since then on Sappho’s “afterlife” (Nachleben), including an 
essay by DeJean on Sappho’s conscription by German philology into an 
ideology of “Platonic love.” Two chapters by Erika Rohrbach and Susan 
Gubar adopt conflicting perspectives on the biographical background of 
H.D3 Sappho fragments; Elizabeth Harvey discusses Donne’s metamor- 
phosis, in “Sappho to Philaenis,” of Ovid’s heterosexual Sappho (“Sappho 
to Phaeon”) into his own lesbian Muse; and Harriett Andreadis shows 
how readings of Sappho in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century England 
eventuated in her construction as the chief exemplar of female sexual psy- 
chopathogy. An influential and widely cited article by Holt Parker advo- 
cates discarding most of the biographical tradition in favor of the view that 
Sappho’s circle, like those of male poets of the period, “was a group of 
women tied by family, class, politics, and erotic love” (183). And Glenn 
Most shows how Sappho reception has been dominated by three strategies 
for reconciling the conflict in the biographical tradition between a Sappho 
who was a lover of girls and one whose hopeless passion for the legendary 
ferryman Phaon drove her to suicide. 

Glenn Most, Dolores O'Higgins, and Yopie Prins all discuss Sappho’s 
famous fragment 31 (“He seems to me like a god”) and its many imitations 
and transformations. Most shows how the emendation of a single word 
within it changes the poem’s meaning; O'Higgins, comparing the imita- 
tion by Catullus, contrasts the Roman poct’s “narrative of disintegration” 
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with Sappho’s “drama of seduction” (77-78). And the chapter by Prins, 
discussing English translations of fragment 31 over the course of four cen- 
turies, is a subtle and intriguing discourse on the ultimate impossibility of 
recuperating fragment 3] into “the simple assertion of Sappho’s voice, or 
feminine voice, or a transcendant lyric voice” (66). 

Sappho Is Burning is both a book about Sappho and itself a document 
of Sappho reception: it reimagines the poet and her context but this time 
for a uniquely postmodern sensibility. In a series of provocative and origi- 
nal essays, Page duBois interrogates a relationship to classical antiquity 
that, she argues, is predicated on mastery, narrativization, and the impera- 
tive to restore plenitude, to pursue a “dream of wholeness” (63). Sappho’s 
fragmentary “body-in-pieces,” her archaic anteriority to the classical norm, 
her specifically female sexuality, her “Asiatic” hedonism — these are all fea- 
tures of duBois’s Sappho, a figure of radical alterity who “disturbs the para- 
digm of classical order” (177) but who also resists recuperation into femi- 
nist and other forms of utopianism and integration. 

Drawing on but also contesting a variety of theoretical perspectives 
from Marx, Freud, and Nietzsche through Benjamin, Lacan, and Foucault, 
duBois situates a range of Sappho’s fragments in relation to different mani- 
festations of ancient and modern constructions of Hellenic coherence. For 
example, she juxtaposes a provocative reading of fragment 31 against both 
the fragmented body of the warrior in Homer and the ancient Greeks’ 
own sense of themselves as an original unity dispersed throughout cities, 
settlements, and colonies. DuBois disputes the postmodern rehabilitation 
of Plato, arguing that Sappho disrupts his “transcendent and totalizing 
project” (85), and she contrasts Socrates’ invocation of Sappho and his 
own discourse on love in the Phaedrus with the insistent materiality of 
Sappho’s erotics. Discussing other scenes of Platonic philosophy, she 
shows how Plato both systematically appropriates the feminine and expels 
the female. In other chapters duBois invokes Foucault as “an exemplar [of] 
a certain utopian model of eroticism” (162) but also draws on Sappho to 
contest his focus on “the philosophical subject’s drive for austerity and self- 
mastery” (134). 

In her final chapter, duBois discusses the dispute between Asianism and 
Atticism during the second Sophistic (c. 60—230 c.z.) — the period of su- 
premacy of declamatory rhetoric— showing how Atticism, “the cold, clear 
light of classical prose and poetry” (176) was configured as a virtuous Attic 
wife, in contrast to an Eastern style represented as a promiscuous Asian 
slut. Through Sappho and her distinctly “Asiatic” constructions of plea- 
sure, duBois argues, we can subvert Atticism’s “theft of enjoyment” and 
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recover an ancient version of multiculturalism located, like Sappho herself, 
at “the very farthest edge of the West, between Europe and Asia” (194). 

Sappho Is Burning is a sophisticated, challenging, and exciting book on 
Sappho and the difference Sappho makes. It will also be easy to criticize — 
even dismiss — since its style and rhetoric replicate both the fragmentation 
and excess of its subject matter: for example, “Fragmentary Introduction.” 
But duBois poses a multitude of provocative and important questions 
about Classics, postmodernism, and “the fiction of subjectivity at its ori- 
gins” (6), which we would do better to ponder than to discharge with easy 
answers and facile critiques. 


Gender and the body 

The plethora of recent scholarship reviewed here embraces an impressively 
wide range of subjects within the general area of women, gender, and an- 
cient Greece. But there are just as many recent works omitted that study 
women and gender in traditional areas of research like tragedy, in newly 
defined fields like masculinity, or in currently “hot” areas like the body 
and sexuality.* Off with Her Head! a collection of essays edited by Howard 
Kilberg-Schwartz and Wendy Doniger is the only book of those under re- 
view that addresses the subject of women’s bodies. They are studied here 
in a variety of ancient and modern traditions under the rubric of decapita- 
tion in order to illustrate the thesis that female corporeality is objectified 
through a process of symbolic beheading. The volume includes essays cov- 
ering traditions and cultures from Hindu myth through ancient Bud- 
dhism, ancient Judaism, earty Christianity, and modern Islam. There 1s a 
fascinating essay by Molly Myerowitz Levine showing how the manipula- 
tion of hair in ancient Greek, Roman, and Jewish cult and culture was 
governed by gender-specific practices, and one essay by Amy Richlin on 
cosmetology in ancient Rome, illustrating “the idea that the female body 
is something that needs to be fixed” (205). 

In Off wih Her Head! the investigation of sexuality is displaced upward, 
and Freud, whose preoccupations included sexual symbolization, accord- 
ingly replaces Foucault as the principal theoretical presence. But it was the 
publication in 1984 of L*usage des plasstrs, the second volume of Foucault’s 


H On tragedy, see, eg., Wohl 1998; Zeitlin 1995; Rehm 1994; Rabmowntz 1993. On 
masculimity, see, e.g, Cornwall and Lindisfarne 1994, Loraux 1995; Bassi 1998; Foxhall and 
Salmon 1998a; and Forhall and Salmon 1998b On the body and sexuality, see, c.g., Porter 
1999; Monserrat 1998; Koloski-Ostrow and Lyons 1997; Stewart 1997; Wyke 1997, and 
Kampen 1996. 
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History of Secualsty (1978-86), that inaugurated the contemporary and on- 
going debates on the character and practices of ancient sexuality. Foucaults 
notorious omission of female desire has provoked feminist critique by clas- 
sicists as well as others, and his skewed perspective has been corrected now 
by studies emphasizing the protocols and implications of ancient represen- 
tations of sexuality and the body or offering new perspectives on sexual 
violence (Deacy and Pierce 1997).* 


Before the 1970s, the scholarly study on the women of ancient Greece was 
confined largely to the question of their status: high or low, revered or 
despised. As the books reviewed here show, feminist scholarship in Classics 
has discarded this issue and has moved on to provocative, illuminating, and 
innovative reconceptualizations of women, the female, and the feminine in 
ancient Greek culture, society, and ideology. This rich variety of works and 
the disparate perspectives on all the subjects discussed make it clear that 
the corpus of ancient Greek texts and the body of ancient Greek cultural 
practices continue to engender exciting new knowledge and insights about 
women in Greek antiquity.* 

But traces of the old pattern persist —in the tension (evident in several 
of the interpretive conflicts discussed in this essay) between resituating the 
women of ancient Greece as subjects within a diverse and varied sociocul- 
tural plenitude and constituting them, instead, as objects of patriarchal op- 
pression.” Settling the difference is not now any more than before a simple 
matter of splitting it— of even-handed readings balanced between “on the 
one hand” and “on the other hand.” Rather, the issue, in my view, is to 
resist the seductions of a “misogyny model” that relies on a literal reading 
of the cultural text and to which classicists, trained as they are in deference 
to textual authority, succumb all too easily. Ror the problem of cultural 
agency does not easily resolve itself into a question of ideologically condi- 
tioned claims to authority —in our own society any more than that of the 
ancient Greeks. In consigning ancient Greek women to passivity we risk 


= See Larmour, Miller, and Platter 1998, and in particular the essays by Foxhall (“Pandora 
Unbound: A Feminist Conque of Foucaults History of Sexnahty”), Rachlin ("Foucaults His- 
tory of Sexuality: A Useful Theory for Women?”), and duBois (“The Subject in Antiquity 
after Foucault”). 

™ The best source for up-to-date citations of ongoing research on women ın ancient 
Greece and Rome 1s Ross Scaife’s Web site, “Diotima: Materials for the Study of Women and 
Gender ın the Ancient Word, http://www. uky.edu/AS/Classics/bublio.hbtmL 

Y Compare Richlim’s contrast between “optmists” and “pessimists” in “The Ethnogra- 

phers Dilemma and the Dream of a Lost Golden Age” (1993). 
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conscription into the very system that we should be contesting. Thus, of 
the plethora of fine books discussed here, my own favorites are those that 
disrupt familiar consolidations of ancient Greck women as passive pawns 
of patriarchy and, while taking account of women’s subjectifications, also 
attempt to retrieve their subjectivities. 


Department of Classical Studies 
Wesleyan Unsverstty 
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Verta Taylor, Ohio State University 


or nearly two decades, women’s studies scholars have debated whether 

our fundamental purpose should be to build an autonomous multi- 

disciplinary field or to use feminist theory and scholarship to transform 
the traditional academic disciplines. Even though most first-generation 
women’s studies scholars remain committed to both agendas, in most of 
the larger women’s studies programs the transformational project has taken 
a back seat to the development of a more interdisciplinary knowledge base 
that deconstructs the substantive, theoretical, and methodological divi- 
sions between disciplines. In the meantime, feminist researchers oriented 
to the traditional disciplines deplore the failure of sociology and other 
fields to take seriously the growing body of work that focuses on gender 
and its intersections with race and class in textbooks, course syllabi and 
reading lists, and graduate curricula. 

I spent the first ten years of my academic career at Ohio State University 
helping to build the women’s studies program. Since I did not hold a joint 
appointment in women’s studies until after I was awarded tenure, I cannot 
begin to count the number of times I was warned by my department chair 
that I should be advancing knowledge in the discipline of sociology, not 
lobbying for the creation and legitimacy of women’s studies. When I was 
up for tenure, the all-male committee went so far as to ask in my interview 
whether I considered myself to be “a sociologist or an advocate of women’s 
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studies” Recently, nearly sixteen years later, when I was interviewing in a 
fairly progressive sociology department interested in hiring a senior gender 
scholar, a political sociologist asked why I had decided to publish my latest 
book in Routledge’ Perspectives on Gender series. He went on to suggest 
that having a book focused on the intersections of gender and social move- 
ments advertised in the flier of a mainstream university press would help 
bestow legitimacy on the field of gender in sociology. I could not have 
been more surprised. Having been in a department chaired by a feminist 
scholar and a college headed by yet another feminist sociologist who later 
became provost, I had started to believe that gender — which is currently 
the largest subsection of the American Sociological Association — already 
is a legitimate subfield. If feminist sociologists often find ourselves sub- 
jected to the begrudging attitudes of colleagues in sociology who fail to 
take our work seriously, we are just as likely to be taken to task by col- 
leagues in women’s studies who find our work too locked into our 
disciplines. 

In the summer of 1992, the American Sociological Association funded 
a small conference organized by sociologists Barbara Risman and Joey 
Sprague to assess the state of scholarship on gender in sociology and to 
devise ways of making work on gender more visible in the discipline. The 
participants, who represented a variety of substantive areas and method- 
ological traditions, decided that although feminist scholarship was flour- 
ishing, much of it remained ghettoized in the specialty area of sociology of 
gender. In reviewing scholarly developments in the discipline, they discov- 
ered that the widely accepted assumption among feminist researchers that 
gender is a fundamental determinant of social life that operates at the indi- 
vidual, structural, and cultural levels had yet to have impact on those who 
work in other subfields. As a result, the gender perspective and the insights 
derived from nearly two decades of scholarship were almost entirely miss- 
ing from teaching and curriculum materials, as well as from the dominant 
theoretical frameworks and methodologies of sociology. A collective was 
formed to provide the tools necessary for incorporating research on gender 
and its intersections with race, class, and sexuality into the undergraduate 
and graduate teaching curriculum, as well as into sociology scholarship 
in general. The collective coined the term “gender lens” to punctuate the 
centrality of gender as an organizing principle of all social systems and to 
signify that gender is an important perspective through which to see all 
sociological phenomena. Then they found two publishers — Sage Publica- 
tions and its sister, Pine Forge Press — that were not only willing to support 
a series that examines all facets of the social world through a gender lens 
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but would allow the founders to organize it according to feminist prin- 
ciples. Thus was born the Gender Lens series, edited by Judith A. Howard, 
Barbara Risman, Mary Romero, and Joey Sprague. 

The series is much more than a business undertaking, although all indi- 
cations are that the books have been fairly profitable. Rather, the series 
advances fundamental feminist values by promoting the growth of a femi- 
nist intellectual community and encouraging the development of scholar- 
ship and teaching materials explicitly aimed at eliminating gender inequal- 
ity. Since that first conference, several dozen scholars have participated in 
the series as authors, reviewers, and contributors to workshops held at the 
annual meetings of the American Sociological Association, in which au- 
thors, editors, and specialists invited by the presenting authors (authors 
call these people their “dream team”) respond to work in progress. A mem- 
ber of the Gender Lens editorial collective serves as primary editor or “ma- 
drina” for each author. Another distinctive feature of the series is the collec- 
tive nature of the royalties, since authors not only receive royalties for their 
own books but also share the royalties generated by the total sales of all 
the books in the series. 

To what extent has the Gender Lens community been able to realize its 
vision? At this writing, six volumes have been published and others are 
forthcoming. The books are written for different audiences, including in- 
troductory students in various substantive areas of sociology, upper- 
division and graduate students, and colleagues interested in incorporating 
a gender perspective into their research and teaching. Each volume is only 
a little over a hundred pages long; contains an up-to-date bibliography, a 
good index, and instructional tools; is attractively but inexpensively pub- 
lished in paperback; and follows a common format. The author begins by 
introducing the gender perspective on the book’s topic, then develops a 
more nuanced sociological analysis through a critical overview of the clas- 
sic and recent literature and examination of a specific case study or issue 
that allows us to view the topic from the standpoint of gender. Howard 
and Jocelyn A. Hollander, for example, analyze the gender dynamics of 
altruism and aggression, two topics covered in most standard social psy- 
chology texts but generally with no reference to the extent to which these 
areas of research have been influenced by prevailing cultural assumptions 
about biological differences between the sexes. Judith Lorber examines the 
impact of AIDS on lesbian and heterosexual women, demonstrating how 
the discourse and treatment of AIDS embody the gendered material, expe- 
nential, and symbolic construction of illness. Arguing that public debates 
over sexuality ultimately are about controlling women’s bodies, Pepper 
Schwartz and Virginia Rutter highlight the recent controversies over teen 
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regnancy, sexual assault, and same-sex marriage in the United States. Mi- 
hael A. Messner organizes his discussion of men and masculinity around 
he resurgence of what he calls “masculinity politics,” as expressed in the 
ariety of men’s movements that have emerged in response to shifting gen- 
ler relations and the economy, including mythopoetic men, Promise 
Ceepers, and the Million Man March. 

As these examples suggest, the Gender Lens books are more than critical 
yverviews. In most instances, the authors’ incorporation of feminist 
hought into the discussion of topics that typically have ignored feminist 
cholarship produces original insights that point toward paradigm shifts. 
Ror instance, even though Yen Le Espiritu offers a traditional race and 
-lass analysis of Asian American history in which periodization is based on 
-clusion laws, immigrant laborers, and bachelor communities, her inser- 
ion of gender into this male-centered history paves the way for new peri- 
odizations that take into account the rise of feminism in Asia and the 
United States. Examining portrayals of family life in popular culture — in- 
uding movies, advice columns, want ads, nursery rhymes, news clippings, 
and magazines — leads Scott Coltrane to think of the family not simply as 
having a conservatizing influence on gender relations but as serving as a 
source of gender change. Coltrane’s heavy reliance on popular culture will, 
no doubt, make this book an exceedingly effective teaching tool, and the 
cultural analysis is rich enough that parts of it could well have been pub- 
lished as discrete articles in feminist journals. 

By commenting briefly on each book, I hope to provide further indica- 
tion of the quality and importance of all of the contributions to the Gender 
Lens series. I begin with Howard and Hollander’s Gendered Sttmations, Gen- 
dered Selves because it is the most ambitious. It takes on the entire field of 
social psychology and discovers that essentialist views of gender, along 
with equally veiled and untested assumptions about race and class, are em- 
bedded in the questions asked and theories used to explain even the most 
fundamental of social psychological phenomena, such as cognition, social 
identity, altruism, and aggression. To make their case, Howard and Hol- 
lander begin by examining the evolution of perspectives on gender in social 
psychological research over the past century, from biological conceptions 
through socialization to social constructionist and social structural explana- 
tions. The next three chapters use a gender lens to provide astute analyses 
of the major theoretical perspectives in social psychology: social exchange, 
social cognition, and symbolic interactionism. If the authors’ command of 
the research literature in social psychology were not enough to impress 
even the most sophisticated social psychologist, their integration of the 
feminist scholarship in the chapter on altruism and aggression convinces. 
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Using cxamples as broad ranging as intimate relations, family life, and pub- 
lic assistance, on the one hand, and sexual harassment, assault, and war, on 
the other, Howard and Hollander show that gender is a central organiz- 
ing principle in both types of behaviors. While helping behavior is gener- 
ally seen as the basis for the formation of relationships and harming behav- 
ior as responsible for their attenuation, these authors argue that a gender 
analysis reveals that they are not necessarily polar opposites. In exposing 
the impact of sexual ideology on conventional social psychological think- 
ing, Gendered Situations, Gendered Selves calls for a rethinking of the field in 
the social, economic, and political contexts in which it is enmeshed. This 
very interesting book is filled with adept summarizations and shrewd in- 
sights, and anyone interested in social psychology would be well advised 
to read it. 

Lorber, whose previous work focuses on medicine as a social institution 
and on theories of gender, brings together these two streams of scholarship 
in Gender and the Social Construction of Illness. This book, however, is much 
more than a gender analysis of the medical system. It provides both a new 
look at the social transformation of the body through gendered social prac- 
tices that begin before birth and continue through life, death, and beyond 
and a critical examination of the role of Western medicine in the gendered 
construction of illness. Lorber develops an incisive social constructionist 
framework to demonstrate the way physiological symptoms are socially 
constituted and their meaning transformed through institutions and or- 
ganizations whose roles, practices, and values are permeated by inequalities 
of gender, race, ethnicity, and social class. She then exploits this perspective 
to demonstrate how gender, in conjunction with other social statuses, is 
linked to different risks of and protections from physical illness, produces 
distinct illness behaviors, results in the differential labeling of symptoms, 
evokes different responses in health care personnel, alters the social worth 
of patients, and influences treatment, research, and funding priorities. 
Treating normal experiences—such as menstruation, premenstrual syn- 
drome, and menopause — that have been defined as disorders through 
medical labeling and intervention, as well as illnesses of epidemic propor- 
tion such as AIDS, this is a rich and imaginative work steeped in common 
sense and directives for improving the health care of women. 

If ever there were a sphere of social life inseparably linked to gender, it 
is the family. In Gender and Families, Coltrane’s examination of the intersec- 
tions of gender and families accomplishes what no other family text that I 
am aware of has managed. Gender asymmetry, power, and inequality are 
central to the analysis, whether in Coltrane’s discussion of how family 
structure has changed over time as a result of economic, demographic, and 
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nstitutional forces or in his examination of family rituals (there is a partic- 
larly compelling discussion of Thanksgiving as a gendered ceremonial oc- 
asion), romance and marriage, paid work and housework, and family care. 
[he two concluding chapters chart new territory by exploring the family 
is a site of gender change: first, through examining shifts in family policy 
n the United States related to marriage, divorce, and child custody; and, 
cond, by highlighting evidence that in the United States new ideals of 
hared spheres are beginning to develop, which Coltrane predicts will 
spread to the relations (love and romance) and labor (child care and house- 
work) that perpetuate gender inequality in the family. Students no doubt 
will be encouraged by Coltrane’s optimism, and he is a refreshingly clear 
and engaging writer who uses popular culture effectively to illuminate the 
theoretical connections between gender inequality and family life. 

Sexual behavior and sexual identity are so intricately bound up with 
gender in most societies that certain sexual roles are gendered no matter 
who is performing them, and the fear of homosexuality is often used as a 
rationale for socializing children into “gender-appropriate” behavior. In 
The Gender of Sexuality, Schwartz and Rutter integrate a social construction- 
ist approach with biological evidence to understand how human sexuality 
is influenced by gender, race, economics, and politics. Marshaling the most 
up-to-date biological evidence, as well as the major social science surveys 
on human sexuality, the authors employ a gender perspective to under- 
stand the historical evolution of sexual desire and behavior in the United 
States both within and outside the institution of marriage over the past 
thirty years. After teasing out the subtle ways socially constructed gender 
differences structure sexual desire, behavior, intimate relationships, and 
marriage, the book shifts attention in the final two chapters to the poli- 
tical, economic, and cultural realms. Here Schwartz and Rutter illuminate 
the gendered undertones of recent highly politicized debates concerning 
the boundaries of sexual experience that surround issues such as teenage 
sexuality, sexual harassment and assault, and gay marriage. An empirically 
sophisticated overview of gender similarities and differences in sexual- 
ity, and at the same time an interesting and lively read, this book will no 
doubt endure as a chronicle of and commentary on the social context of 
sexuality. 

Asian American Women and Men by Yen Le Espiritu offers a piercing 
and sensitive account of the experiences of first- and second-generation 
Asian American women and men, showing that gender differentiation and 
disadvantage is not a universal experience but is structured distinctly de- 
pending on its intersections with race and class. Espiritu provides an over- 
view that draws heavily from conventional accounts to highlight the 
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importance of immigration, migration, and labor conditions for under- 
standing the demographic characteristics of Asian American communities, 
family patterns, and relationships between women and men. However, by 
weaving gender into the story, Espiritu allows us to understand the way 
immigration policies and labor conditions prior to World War O both 
emasculated Asian men, forcing them into bachelor communities and fem- 
inized jobs, and denied access to conventional feminine roles in the family 
for women who stayed in Asia. Her penetrating account of the shifts in 
women's and men’s roles that came about as a result of the wartime intern- 
ment of Japanese Americans, which reduced men’s dominance over 
women as breadwinners and opened up opportunities for older women in 
the camp enterprises at the same time that it allowed other Asian American 
groups to move into white-collar managerial and professional positions, 
provides a context for understanding the more balanced gender dynamics 
of contemporary Asian American communities. For me, the most compel- 
ling and original chapters are the last two. Drawing heavily on cultural 
theory, Espiritu exposes the binary oppositions that underlie representa- 
tions of Asian American gender and sexuality. Her shaded examination of 
the racialization of Asian Americans in Hollywood films, television, novels, 
and magazines, which cast Asian American men as both hypersexual and 
asexual and Asian American women as both superfeminine and masculine, 
no doubt will ring true for most readers. Of the six books, this is the one 
that most directly addresses the integration of gender, race, and class, and 
the last chapter uses Asian Americans’ intersectionality to challenge the bi- 
nary oppositions associated with the racialized patriarchal economy of the 
United States. 

If gender is a relational construct, women’s lives cannot really be under- 
stood without consideration of men’s lives as well. In The Politics of Masc- 
linities, Messner outlines the varied ways men have organized to respond 
to recent crises in gendered power relations with women in sexual and 
family relationships and the workplace and economy. Drawing from his 
own and others’ research, Messner develops an original model of social 
movements, which he terms “the terrain of the politics of masculinities” 
(11). The model classifies men’s movements on the basis of three factors 
dealt with in different ways in the discourse and strategies of the various 
movements: men’s institutionalized privileges, the costs associated with 
hegemonic masculinity, and differences and inequalities among men. 
Applying this framework to eight men’s movements — including men’s lib- 
crationists, men’s rights advocates, radical feminist men, social feminist 
men, men of color, gay male liberationists, Promise Keepers, and the 
mythopoctic men’s movements— allows Messner to come to terms with 
the contradictory elements in the spate of men’s movements that have 
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yarst onto the scene recently. In this schema, the Promise Keepers, for 
xample, come out simultaneously as an antifeminist antigay backlash that 
ecks to reassert the patriarchal family and a potential source of gain to 
yomen for making men “keep their promises” to be responsible breadwin- 
ers, fathers, and husbands. This is a timely and lively book that illuminates 
sot only what different groups of men think about gender but how they 
ctually perform gender in their daily lives. Furthermore, of all the series’ 
,00ks so far, this one most explicitly addresses the role of gender move- 
nents in challenging and changing the gender order. 

The appearance of the Gender Lens series coincides with a backlash in 
the academy against women’s studies. Some feminist readers might take 
issue with the fact that even if the books in the series take a feminist critical 
stance, they nevertheless remain closely tied to mainstream theories, meth- 
ods, and disciplinary subfields in sociology. But scholars of social move- 
ments have long recognized that a reform ethos almost inevitably gives rise 
to a fundamentally more radical transformational impulse. I suspect that 
the series editors never anticipated that an unintended consequence of 
their project would be the seeding of a senior feminist network in the 
American Sociological Association so strong that opponents have pro- 
posed new, less democratic nominating procedures in an effort to counter- 
act the election of many feminists to offices in the association. Any reserva- 
tions one might bave about the Gender Lens series should be weighed, 
then, against the success of the series in convincing students and gender 
scholars to view traditional sociological questions from new and cye- 
opening angles. | 


Contemporary Parenting: Challenges and Isswes. Edited by Terry Arendell. 
Thousands Oaks, Calif.: Sage, 1997. 

Who Will Mind the Baby? Geographies of Child Care and Working Mothers. 
Edited by Kim England. New York: Routledge, 1990. 
Feminism and Families. Edited by Hilde Lindemann Nelson. New York: 
Routledge, 1997. 


Judy Root Aulette, University of North Carolina, Charlotte 


hese three edited volumes cover related topics but are quite different 
in their approach and especially in their strengths and weaknesses. Terry 
Arendell’s Contemporary Parenting: Challenges and Isswes draws from 
the broadest range of disciplines, including sociology, history, African- 
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. American studies, women's studies, and family studies. Its central theme is 
the notion that parenting is socially constructed: what parents do and how 
they feel about it come not from some natural, uniform source but from 
the interachons of people engaged in parenting and from the influence of 
social institutions such as legal systems, governments, and ideologies. The 
book begins with an essay on the history of parenting, then takes up recent 
demographic issues, single parents, fatherhood, divorce and remarriage, 
lesbian and gay families, children and gender, employment and child care, 
and ends with social policy and the state. The articles all focus on the 
United States and (except for the first one) pay most attention to very 
recent developments. The most important omission in the book is atten- 
tion to race and ethnicity. The introduction makes some effort to provide 
an overview of multicultural diversity with a page each on African Ameri- 
can, Native American, Asians, and Hispanics, identifying important demo- 
graphic factors and key family issues. But no chapters address race or eth- 
nicity in the rest of the collection. Social class, too, is almost invisible. 
Although class differences are addressed, especially the experiences of poor 
families in discussions of single parents and child care, social class is not 
the focus in any of the essays. 

My favorite pieces in this collection include Demie Kurz’s article on sin- 
gle parents and Kathleen Gerson’s on fatherhood. Both present original 
empirical data; do an excellent job of mixing data, analysis, and applied 
proposals; and provide innovative takes on familiar issues. I also liked Scott 
Coltrane and Michele Adams's theoretical piece, which offers a new con- 
ceptualization of gender socialization. The book is well organized, well 
written, and based on solid research. It will be useful to scholars seeking 
summaries of the latest ideas on the topics covered and to teachers of upper 
level or graduate classes on families. 

Kim England’s Who Will Mind the Baby? Geographies of Child Care and 
Working Mothers includes selections by geographers and economists re- 
porting research from original empirical projects using a variety of meth- 
ods, including quantitative analysis of questionnaires and census data and 
documents and qualitative analysis of interviews and documents. The con- 
tributions all take a practical applied approach to the issue of child care and 
the core articles provide engaging comparisons of the United States and 
Canada, demonstrating that the parliamentary structure and more visible 
labor and socialist parties affords a broader range of voices in Canadian 
government. The issues of separatism and the role of indigenous people 
have also created important differences in the two countries, including 
Canada’s more “European” approach to social welfare. On the issue of 
child care, however, England notes that Canada and the United States are 
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similar to each other and somewhat different from many other nations 
because they both identify child care as an employment issue rather than a 
family issue. England’s introductory article provides an overview of some 
of these contrasts. The next three sections address child-care policy at three 
levels, national, state and provincial, and local. A fourth section provides 
some information on other contrasts between the United States and Can- 
ada and Britain, Australia, and Sweden. In her concluding essay, England 
provides an overview of the articles and a summary of the themes that 
emerge: human agency and the activism of women and mothers around 
child care issues; the gendered nature of child care; the influence of race, 
ethnicity, and, especially, social class on child care options; and the geo- 
graphic distribution of child care and related social factors at local, state/ 
provincial, and national levels. 

Both the greatest potential and the greatest disappointment in this book 
is its geographic viewpoint. England begins her introduction by discussing 
how patchwork and piecemeal child care is in the United States and Can- 
ada and how much it varies among regions, which makes it an ideal subject 
for geographical treatment. A geographic perspective describing connec- 
tions between the distribution of child care and other social factors makes 
up the core of the research and the text, but maps to show those connec- 
tions are missing from most articles, In addition, some of the data are now 
quite old, produced a decade ago, in the late 1980s. 

The third collection, Hilde Lindemann Nelson’s Fermenism and Families, 
includes authors from several countries — the United States, Canada, Brit- 
ain, New Zealand—and from a variety of disciplines — philosophy, wom- 
ens studies, bioethics and medicine, law, applied ethics, and Chicano/a 
studies. This book is the weakest of the three but in some ways its rough 
edges make for interesting reading. I found myself interacting — although 
usually in disagreement— with this book more than with the two more 
polished volumes. Nelson begins with a brief introduction to the central 
issue of the collection and short abstracts of each of the subsequent articles. 
Nelson argues in the introduction that although families are a critical site 
for analyzing women’s experience and a subject of heated public debate, 
feminist philosophers have not paid much attention to families. She asserts 
that this collection is an attempt to begin to fill in the “white spaces” left 
by this omission. 

One of the volume’s rough edges is its organization. After the introduc- 
tion, the articles are organized into five sections, which do not seem well in- 
tegrated internally or with the other sections. For example, the section “Fam- 
ilies and Medicine” includes two articles— one on avoiding ethnocentrism 
in evaluating child abuse and one on the use of alternative reproductive 
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technologies among gay men and lesbians. ‘The other section headings are 
“Histories,” “The Breakdown of the Family,” “Intimate Knowings” 
“Who's In, Who’s Out,” and “Images We Don’t Need” The eclectic range 
of views and issues in this collection would be served by a stronger intro- 
duction to the whole text, more straightforward section headings that 
Clearly indicate the topics addressed in the articles, and perhaps even sec- 
tion introductions or summaries to help the reader fit it all together. 

A second rough edge to the book is a disparity in the quality of the 
articles. Some are characterized by reliance on old data, obsolete conceptu- 
alizations of feminisms, logical flaws, and naive conclusions. Some, how- 
ever, avoid these problems and introduce innovative and practical ways of 
rethinking and restructuring family life. The articles I find strongest are 
those by Elise Robinson, Hilde Nelson and James Nelson, John Hardwig, 
Judith Bradford and Crispin Sartwell, Mary Romero, and Sara Ruddick. 
These favorites perhaps reflect my bias toward applied scholarship. Rob- 
inson and Nelson and Nelson describe principles for understanding and 
reorganizing child custody in ways that do not try to recreate “the family” 
in conventional ways but instead reformulate family relations to be egali- 
tarian across gender and generation. Hardwig reflects on a thirty-year-old 
essay on communal living using recent developments in feminist theory to 
develop ideas about different family forms. Bradford and Sartwell critique 
self-help programs such as Alcoholics Anonymous that assume one, natu- 
ral, unproblematic model of family and attempt to help people adjust to it 
rather than questioning the construct of “the family” itself. Romero ques- 
tions the comparability of the lives of working mothers from different so- 
cial classes. Ruddick reviews her ideas about mothering and considers the 
problem of defining and doing fathering as well. 

The most important problem of the book is its premise that feminists 
have ignored families. Perhaps feminist philosophers in the narrowest 
sense of the term have not written as much about families as would be 
useful. For example, Nelson claims that no feminist philosopher has ever 
published an article on families in Signs. While this is an important gap to 
acknowledge, to slide into the argument that feminist theorists have ig- 
nored families is wrong. Feminist scholars and activists from many fields 
have been building an enormous empirical and theoretical literature on 
families for almost three decades.! 1 


My book Chenga Families (Belmont, Calif.: Wadsworth, 1994) summaries hundreds 
of articles and books by feminists who have writen about a broad range of famuly issues. 
Outsmaoding scholars in the field inchide Barrie Thome, Adie Hochschild, Patricia Hill Col- 
lins, Myra Marx Ferree, Maxine Baca Zinn, Barbara Risman, Demie Kurz, Kathleen Gerson, 
Stephanie Coontz, and Judith Stacey. 
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Sappho and the Virgin Mary: Same-Sex Love and the English Literary Imagina- 
tion. By Ruth Vanita. New York: Columbia University Press, 1996. 


Dangerous Intimacies: Toward a Sapphic History of the British Novel. By Lisa 
L. Moore. Durham, N.C., and London: Duke University Press, 1997. 
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their marked differences — of approach, style, thesis, period, and critical 

apparatus — much outweigh their shared emphasis on the importance 
of the idea of female homoeroticism in the history of English literature. In 
some ways, the studies might be considered complementary: Lisa L. 
Moores Dangerous Intimacies covers the period from the publication of 
Sarah Scott’s Millennium Hall in 1762 to that of Jane Austens Emma in 
1816, while Ruth Vanita’s Sappho and the Viggia Mary begins in carnest 
with the Romantics and ends with the novels of Virginia Woolf and the 
works of some contemporary writers. Both offer readings of Enema, and in 
those readings another of the books’ differences becomes apparent. Vanita 
argues that the birth of Mrs. Weston’s daughter at the end of the novel and 
Emma’s plans for the child’s marriage to one of Emma’ nephews “signals 
Emma’ untamed state” and her desire to “unite the next generation 
through marriage, since older generations (Emma—Miss Taylor) were sepa- 
rated through marriage” (109). It is possible, Vanita claims, to “read the 
whole novel as the story of Emma’s search for a substitute for Miss Taylor” 
(103). Moore, however, takes a much darker view of the ending, focusing 
on the marriage to Knightly, not the birth of Anna Weston, which to her 
merely reinforces the cultural imperative that what Emma “gains is the 
equivocal opportunity to become an agent in the institution that defines 
the limitations of her desire” (128). For Vanita, Emma remains at least a 
partial outlaw; for Moore, she becomes, à la Nancy Armstrong, the “do- 
mestic woman” but with considerably less power than Armstrong would 
claim for her.’ The readings illustrate nicely the eager optimism of Sappbo 
and the Virgin Mary and the measured pessimism of Dangerous Intimacics. 

Variant (but both interesting and persuasive) readings of Emma aside, 
the books offer widely divergent reading experiences. Vanita’s ranges 
across centuries in its construction of the “Sapphic? and the “Marian” 


[mmc suggest serious similarities, but, in fact, 
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notions of female homoeroticism in Romantic and Victorian societies, x 
construction that draws on art and “church,” as well as literary history. 
There are, for example, fascinating discussions of Pater’s homoerotic ac- 
count of Leonardo’s Marian paintings and of the various venues by which 
Sappho’s “lesbian” poetry circulated in nineteenth-century England. Un- 
like many scholars of the Sapphic imagination, Vanita does not emphasize 
texts by women. In fact, one of her main arguments is that the major fig- 
ures, male and female, of Romantic, Victorian, turn-of-the-century, and 
modernist work found important “literary ancestries” in Sapphic and Mar- 
ian models of same-sex love. She also argues, even more broadly, that “ho- 
moerotically [and, in particular, “lesbian”] inspired discontent with the 
major institutions of heterosexuality is often close to the heart of the most 
powerful literature and art” (3), citing as examples William Shakespeare, 
Lord Byron, Percy Shelley, Walter Pater, Sigmund Freud, George Mere- 
dith, and E. M. Forster, as well as Austen, Michael Field, Hope Mirrlees, 
and Woolf. 

Vanita’s close readings are lively and fresh, the sort that inspire readers — 
or at least me— to go back and reread George Meredith’s Disna of the Cross- 
ways, for example, or pick up one of those should-have-read-long-ago nov- 
els, like E. M. Forsters Howards End. Ar this point in the history of Woolf 
criticism, warmed-over readings seem rampant, but the Woolf chapters in 
Vanita’s study, like all the chapters, consistently present both fascinating 
facts (¢.g., “Ethel Smyth, whom Woolf had admired from a distance long 
before she became her intimate friend, had been briefly engaged ... to 
Wilde’s brother” [188]) and illuminating strategies (e.g., reading Woolf's 
Orlando with Oscar Wilde’s The Picture of Dorian Gray). The study con- 
chides with a wonderful chapter on the animal, especially the dog, which 
Vanita regards — in its otherness and its “joy” — as a figure of homocroti- 
cism. It also offers an especially enticing reading of a sonnet sequence 
called “The Lion Skin” by Suniti Namjoshi. 

I have some problems with the book— the irritating lack of a bibliogra- 
phy, for example, and the sometimes careless copyediting. Occasionally, as 
with most academic studies, the readings seem forced. I am not convinced, 
for example, by Vanita’s figuring of the litle mermaid in Hans Chnstian 
Anderson’s tale “as a stand-in for the gay male” (237). There may well be 
a case for this reading but Vanita does not make it here. I wonder, too, why 
her insistence on the literality of descriptions of same-sex and/or incestuous 
relationships does not extend to the equally explicit descriptions of animal- 
human relationships. Has bestiality become the new love that dare not 
speak its name? But the study is so engaged and so much fun and so infor- 
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mative that what might be at least venial sins in other work seem mere 
peccadillos here. 

Dangerous Intimacies, on the other hand, like so much academic writing, 
is a slog, albeit a rewarding one. First of all, the study is more limited, as I 
have suggested, than the subtitle promises, being not a “Sapphic history 
of the British novel” but a Sapphic history of the late cighteenth-century 
British novel. It participates at every point in critical conversations about 
the eighteenth century, a discourse from which the nonspecialist may well 
feel, as I did, somewhat excluded. The reader has also to contend with 
academic jargon: “The precarious balance between protofeminist critique 
and bourgeois accommodation turns out to depend on the simultaneous 
invocation of physical force and its insistent attenuation to the status of 
empty metaphor” (26), for example. Complaints aside, the text establishes 
in convincing ways that “the sexual Other of the virtuous bourgeois 
woman is often her slightly Sapphic female friend; the unconscious logic 
of these texts links that freakish figure with a variety of characters drawn 
from nationalist and colonial discourses: decadent French and Italians, 
sensuous barbaric Turks, simple but savage Africans, sexually aberrant In- 
dians, slaves, monsters and voodoo witches” (17). (Unaccounrably, Jews 
are left out from both this list and the subsequent discussions.) Moore 
concentrates on four novels—Millennivem Hall, Memoirs of a Woman of 
Pleasure, Belinda, and Emma — which she reads in the context of some in- 
teresting nonnovelistic texts such as the misogynist diatribe “Satans Har- 
vest Home” (1749), the Scottish trial record of Jane Pirie and Marianne 
Woods, and Anne Lister’s diaries. Her readings are careful, scholarty, and 
insightful—and painstakingly distinguished from the readings of other 
scholars. 

Recently I ranted about a review of a pomo novel by a reviewer who 
admitted that he was tired of postmodern fictions. While I sometimes sym- 
pathize with that stance, I thought that, in faimess to the novel in question, 
he should have passed it on to another reviewer. I feel here in a somewhat 
similar position. I am tired of the academic study written for a handful of 
specialized scholars, full of thorough elaborations of other critics’ ideas in 
order to illustrate the superiority or originality of one’s own. But, I must 
remind myself, literary scholars have a right to our debates and a right to 
use the most precise language possible to carry them on. Dangerous Intima- 
Ges contributes to debates in queer studies and feminist studies as well as 
cighteenth-century studies and deserves a less cranky reviewer than-L I 
learned a lot from reading the book, and there’s no real reason that I should 
find such informative reading any more pleasurable than my students find 
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the assignments I inflict on them. Besides, the experience makes me all the 
more, grateful for the unpredictable pleasures of a book such as Sappho and 


the Virgin Mary. 1 


A Thwdry Place of Salvation: The Art of Jane Bowles. Edited by Jennie Skerl. 
Carbondale and Edwardsville: Southern Illinois University Press, 1997. 


Becoming Modern: The Lift of Mina Loy. By Carolyn Burke. New York: Far- 
rar, Straus & Giroux, 1996. 


Ellen G. Friedman, The College of New Jersey 


Ina Loy and Jane Bowles lived daring, experimental lives. Like other 
women modernist writers, such as Jean Rhys, Anais Nin, Djuna 
Barnes, and H.D., they were expatriates, nomads, and sexual adven- 
turers. Variously, they engaged in excessive drinking, use of hashish and 
other drugs, exotic or frequent changes in lovers; several suffered nervous 
breakdowns and neurasthenia and did time on the analyst’s couch. Nin 
made the leap from being analyzed to practicing psychoanalysis. They gen- 
erally did not put down roots but wandered all over Europe and the 
United States. In a twist on this paradigm, Bowles homesteaded in Tangier. 
Some of them are associated with the formation of new literary and intel- 
lectual movements: H.D. with Imagism and Mina Loy with Futurism, for 
instance. These women wrote in experimental styles that some feminist 
critics have called “Pécriture feminine” and others have described as codes 
used to express their unconventional sexualities clandestinely. Only in the 
past decade have appreciations of their art produced a steady stream of 
literary criticism and biography. The two books under review are fine re- 
cent examples. 

Both Loy’s and Bowles’s literary productions are fairly slender. Bowles’ 
entire collection of published works fills a single volume of under five hun- 
dred pages. Her prose is seductively lunatic — deliriously strange, capri- 
cious, and funny. One of my favorite passages from her only published 
novel, ‘Tivo Serious Ladies, is in its last chapter. One of the two ladies of the 
novel’s title says to the other, “I have gone to pieces, which is a thing Pve 
wanted to do for years” (197). Bowles” crazy sentences sometimes achieve 
a supersensical edge. To a man’s offer of his bedroom, one of the ladies 
says, for instance, “It is against my entire code, but then, I have never 
begun to use my code, although I judge everything by it” (19). 
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Bowles’s desires often coincided with her fears. Born Jane Auer of an 
fluent Jewish family, Bowles developed tuberculosis of the knee that 
ventually caused a permanent limp. Ar the age of eighteen she went to 
-sbian bars at the same time that she allowed herself to be introduced to 
Lice Jewish boys — marriage material in her mother’s view. At twenty she 
net Paul Bowles, a bisexual, called him “my enemy,” and followed him to 
Jerico. They honeymooned in Guatemala and settled in Morocco. After 
aul struck her, they stopped sleeping together. In Morocco, they lived in 
eparate apartments and had same-sex lovers. A composer, Paul ostensibly 
egan writing stories to help Bowles with her writing block. Her block 
arely let up, though, while Paul became more and more famous, especially 
yraised for his short stories. 

Jennie Skerl’s edited collection of critical essays on Jane Bowles, A Taw- 
iry Place of Salvation: The Art of Jane Bowles, has arrived two decades after 
he publication of Bowles’s collected works in My Sister's Hand in Mine and 
s most welcome.! The volume is comprehensive, smart, and offers a range 
of critical perspectives and at the same time develops several thematic 
reads. It covers Bowles’s published, unpublished, and unfinished works 
and even includes a short essay by Regina Weinrich on Bowles’s puppet 
play A Quarreling Pair. Skerl’s introduction gives a lucid overview of 
Bowles’s career and provides clear, brief summaries of the volume’s essays 
so that readers can quickly find what they wish to pursue. Peter G. Chris- 
tensen and Charlotte Goodman speculate on the mother-daughter rela- 
tionships in the play In the Summer House and compare the treatment of 
those relationships to mother-daughter relationships depicted by other 
women playwrights such as Lillian Hellman and Marsha Norman. Both 
make biographical connections between the fictional pair and Bowles’s 
vexed relationship with her mother, who was alive when the play was first 
performed. Goodman usefully invokes the theories of Nancy Chodorow 
to describe the oscillating and ambivalent mother-daughter encounters the 
play dramatizes. 

Other critics use Freud to gain a foothold in Bowles’s surrealistic uni- 
verse. Carolyn J. Allen cites Freud’s term “moral masochism” to describe 
how guilt and eroticism are entwined in Tiro Serious Ladies. In a searching 
and insightful essay that primarily investigates the interplay between mod- 
ernist and postmodernist elements in Tivo Serious Ladies, Allen argues that 
this interplay has the effect of undoing stable sexual identities and tradi- 
tional assumptions about race and class and of ultimately requiring that “all 


1 Jane Bowles, My Sister's Hand m Mins: An Expanded Edition of the Collected Works of Jane 
Bowles (New York: Ecco, 1977). 
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its readers learn to read more queerly” (35). Carol Shloss invokes Martir 
Heidegger, Julia Kristeva, and Theodor Adorno in “Jane Bowles in Unin.: 
habitable Places” as she delineates the themes of homelessness and strange: 
ness in Bowles’s work. Shloss views Bowles’s fiction as the product of ; 
“cultural vagabond? told “from an unhoused and transient position, con: 
fronting fixed contexts as an unfixed and roving subject” (112). The sense 
of unbelonging haunts almost everything Bowles wrote. The sense of her 
own foreignness as a Jew, a lesbian, and a disabled person (the result of 
childhood tuberculosis) is expressed in the nickname she pave herself 
“Crippie, the kike dyke.” She showed enormous understanding of the out- 
sider who in her texts may also represent women in patriarchy. Shloss 
quotes one of the protagonists in Tiro Serious Ladies: “No, no —I have al- 
ways promised myself that I would open the door if someone was trying 
to break in. He will be less an enemy then. The longer he stays out there, 
the angrier he will get” (109). 

Like Bowles, Mina Loy felt affinities with the outsider. Her father, Sig- 
mund Lowy, was Jewish and her mother, Julia Bryan, was anti-Semitic and 
Christian and resentfully went to the altar seven months pregnant with 
Mina. Like Bowles’s, Mina’s relationship to her mother was volatile and 
often hostile, which may account for her staying out of England, where 
she was born and her family lived, for most of her life. Unlike Bowles, 
however, she was artistically active in several media. She began as a fin-de- 
siècle English painter and went on to design clothes, hats, and lamps; write 
poctry, essays, fiction, translations, and autobiography; and produce draw- 
ings and collages. Born nearly two generations before Bowles, Loy died at 
the age of 83 in 1966 within a decade of Bowles, who died in 1973 at the 
age of 56. Three volumes of Loy’s work are currently in print: Astobiggra- 
phy of Mina Loy: “Anglo Mongrels and the Rose” and “Colossus,” The Lost Lunar 
Baesdecker: Poems, and Insel, a novella.? 

Carolyn Burkes biography Becoming Modern: The Life of Mina Loy ap- 
proaches its subject with a wide-angle lens. Burke surrounds this figure, 
who, she claims, charted the course for the “new woman? with a richly 
described context. In learning about the life of beautiful and brilliant Mina 
Loy, we also learn about the interconnectedness of the many U.S. and Eu- 
ropean artistic movements with which Loy was allied. In 1900, just out of 
her teens, Loy left the bourgeois hearth of her family home in England to 
study art in bohemian Paris. Three years later she married an English artist 


? Mina Loy, Astobiggrapiry of Mina Loy: “Angle Mongrets and the Ross” and “Colassus” (Bot 
ton: Exact Change, 1998); The Last Lumar Baesdeker: Poems of Mina Ley (New York: Farrar, 
Straus & Giroux, 1997), Insel (Mull Valley, Calif: Black Sparrow, 1991). 
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he did not quite love, but she was pregnant, and, additionally, marriage 
rave her a respectable berth from which to invent herself and expand the 
‘ole of woman artist for the new century. 

Even a contemporary reader may experience some consternation at elc- 
nents of her reinvention of female life— although she lived an enviable 
ife. She traded unabashedly on her beauty, playing one brilliant lover ca- 
sriciously and sometimes cruelly off another. She left her children in Italy 
n the care of a nanny and then went off to other countries for years with- 
yut secing them. She counted Gertrude Stein, William Carlos Williams, 
Man Ray, Djuna Barnes, Tristan Tzara, Ezra Pound, and Peggy Guggen- 
neim (with whom she started a business) among her friends. She was inter- 
ested in Christian Science, Theosophy, utopian socialism, and the women's 

movement —all of which she incorporated into her manifestos and 
poetry. Carl Van Vechten, chronicler of the modernists, claimed that Loy — 
rather than Dorothy Richardson, James Joyce, or Marcel Proust — was the 
first to describe stream-of-consciousness prose. After she became romanti- 
cally involved with both Tommaso Marinetti and Giovanni Papini, the two 
leaders of Futurism, simultaneously, she was accused of splitting the Futur- 
ist movement (176). Disgusted at the Futurists? misogyny, she drafted a 
“Reminist Manifesto” advocating single motherhood, sexual equality, and 
the routine surgical undoing of virginity at puberty. The love of her life 
was Arthur Cravan, a writer and boxer, a darling of the Futurists, whom 
she married but who mysteriously disappeared at sea in Mexico in 1918. 
His ideas inspired Loy to write “International Psycho Democracy,” de- 
scribing a program of social progress that called for the supremacy of artists 
in reshaping postwar society. When she moved back to New York in 1920, 
she was embroiled with the avant-garde and its publications — The Letts 
Review, New York Dada, The Dial. Her life reads like a chronicle of the artis- 
tic and intellectual avant-garde, wherever it happened to be, and the genius 
of Carolyn Burke’s biography is her faithful, lucid, and fastidiously detailed 
account not only of the life of a brilliant and brave woman artist but also 
the various milieus through which she moved. 1 


Goscilo. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1996. 


The Explosive World of Tatyana N. Tolstaya’s Fiction. By Helena Goscilo. Arm- 
onk, N.Y.: M. E. Sharpe, 1996. 

Gender and Russian Leteratere: New Perspectives. Edited by Rosalind Marsh. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996. 

Russian Women in Politics and Society. Edited by Wilma Rule and Norma C. 
Noonan. Westport, Conn.: Greenwood, 1996. 


Sibelan Forrester, Swarthmore College 


with a reminder that we Slavists began to consider gender later than 

Americanists or Western Europeanists, whose work led many of us to 
feminist research. Perhaps we can stop rehearsing this now, twenty years 
after the publication of Dorothy Atkinson, Alexander Dallin, and Gail 
Warshofsky Lapidus’s Women in Russia and ten after Barbara Heldt’s Ter- 
rible Perfection: Women and Russian Literature. Today the major Slavic and 
East European conferences include panels on women’s and gender issues 
as well as racism, ethnicities, and sexualities; there is a rich body of publica- 
tions; and interdisciplinary work in women’s studies at all levels is nurtured 
by the Association for Women in Slavic Studies and other Organizations, 
which often present some of the most exciting work in the field.? The four 
volumes reviewed here contribute significantly to this variety of scholar- 
ship on gender and women in Russian society and literature. 

Helena Goscilo is a prolific and unfailingly interesting scholar, matching 
intellectual liveliness with a witty and sometimes provocative style. Debex- 
ing Sex: Russian Womanhood during and after Glasnost blends literary analy- 
sis and cultural studies into a snapshot of gender relations in Russian public 
discourse of the carly 1990s. Several of the chapters have already appeared 
in other venues (one is in Rosalind Marsh’s Gender and Russian Literature), 
and, as Goscilo notes, some information is no longer up to date. At times 


roe major works in Slavic women’s studies have typically begun 


* Dorothy Atkinson, Alexander Dallin, and Gail Warshofsky Lapidus, Women in Russia 
(Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Presa, 1977); Barbara Heldt, ‘Terrible Perfection: Women 
and Russian Literature (Bloomington. Indiana University Press, 1987). 

* The Association for Women in Slavic Studies maintains a Web site at hup:// 
130.58.154.9] /alavic/awes. 
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the writing grows a bit motley, with fascinating sections not wholly bound 
to their surroundings; however, the book as a whole is informative, de- 
tailed, and packed with information on everyday life and with nourishing 
footnotes. Many of the attitudes and practices that Goscilo describes strik- 
ingly resemble pre-Revolutionary and Soviet Russian ideas and ideals of 
essential gender difference, so the book should serve as a good overview 
of the topic even as glasnost recedes further into history. Goscilo makes 
clear her own position as a visitor to Russia, no matter how experienced 
and knowledgeable; she identifies her own opinions and is not threatened 
when the individuals or texts she quotes disagree with her. In some parts 
of the book this security in citation develops into a kind of polyphony, a 
broader than usual snapshot that is most revealing of a transitional time 
and place. 

Goscilo’s topics include the construction of womanhood in the glasnost 
years, gender in Russian cultural rhetoric, grammar and the body in writ- 
ing by women, hospitals as venues of feminine experience and settings for 
fiction about women, and pornography’s new place in Russia. The book 
also gives a vivid and accessible discussion of several of the most interesting 
women writing in Russia today—from Liudmila Petrushevskaia to Marina 
Palei. The entertaining presentation provides insight into a period when 
Russia was fashionable but Russian women and gender relations seldom 
appeared in the Western media. How many Westerners heard, for example, 
that Gorbachev “vowed to liberate women by enabling their retreat into 
their proper domestic domain, where they could fulfill their preordained 
roles of mothers” (35)? No wonder the Western media liked the man and 
made him out to be a hero of international diplomacy. 

In The Explosive World of Tatyana N. Tolsteya (the attentive reader may 
note that the writer’s initials are indeed TNT), Goscilo presents the writer 
who inspired her own tum to an intensive study of women as writers, 
actors, and signifiers in Slavic literatures and societies. Ironically, Tolstaya 
herself is no feminist; indeed, she has gained a certain notoriety for her 
denunciations of feminism and feminists — despite her admitted ignorance 
of feminist theory and praxis. In this book as well, Goscilo allows her sub- 
ject’s opinions to coexist with her own capacious intelligence, using them 
at times to illustrate larger issues of gender and self-presentation in Russian 
culture and the Russian literary establishment. One chapter is devoted 
specifically to feminist topics, but a feminist perspective informs the whole 
book. 

A bouquet of critical reactions to Tolstaya’s writing provides an excellent 
overview of the late Soviet literary establishment — varying from the wel- 
coming tone of the prominent older “women’s prose” writer I. Grekova 
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(pseudonym of mathematician Elena Ventsel) to the irritated and irritating 
complaints of more orthodox Soviet-type critics. Most objections involve 
Tolstaya’s extravagant style (perhaps critics were accustomed to a very gray 
Soviet literary scene?), but critics also perceive her authorial distance from 
characters and events as a “coldness” or “cruelty” unforgivable in a woman 
writer. Once again, literary scholarship serves to illuminate what is ex- 
pected of women, and of women writers in particular, in post-Soviet Rus- 
sia. In a brief conclusion, Goscilo suggests that although Tolstaya has pub- 
lished no stories since taking up residence in the United States, the same 
stylistic and provocative sparks characterize her journalistic punditry. Her 
analysis of the stories offers proof enough that Tolstaya is an artist of con- 
siderable stature and that Goscilo herself — whose work is infused with a 
nearly Tolstayan stylistic opulence—may be a writer of comparable cul- 
tural significance. 

Rosalind Marsh’s anthology Gender and Russian Literature sprang from 
a 1993 conference at the University of Bath on “Women and the Former 
USSR,” bringing together work by scholars from the United Kingdom, 
Russia, and the United States. Along with Goscilo, the contributors in- 
clude such prominent Western scholars as Arja Rosenholm, Charlotte Ro- 
senthal, Wendy Rosslyn, Stephanie Sandler, and Marsh herself. Several of 
the articles are interdisciplinary, combining examinations of literary careers 
or topoi with biographical information and outlines of the material condi- 
tions of literary production. Marsh’s introduction is a thorough overview 
of Slavic women’s studies in the mid-1990s. The volume also demonstrates 
the intimate relationships between the writings and experiences of Russian 
women and the research of Western feminist scholars, in which, ideally, 
each upholds and illuminates the other. 

A necessary part of early feminist work on the Russian literary tradition 
is the recovery of excellent female literary critics, particularly from the early 
twentieth century, and the investigation of the less formal roots of the tra- 
dition before them. Elena Trofimova is a contemporary Russian literary 
critic of the same tradition whose article introduces the works and eluci- 
dates the artistic personalities of the poets Tatiana Bek, Nina Iskrenko, and 
Tatiana Smertina. Both Trofimova and Sandler, who treats the better- 
known Moscow poet Olga Sedakova, provide thoughtful and informative 
introductions to individual writers for anyone interested in contemporary 
women’s poetry (and, I hope, a spur for more translations into English). 
Rosslyn’s article on Anna Bunina (1777-1828) is a fine introduction to a 
poet whose work is too little known, especially since Bunina makes a fasci- 
nating comparison with women writers of the same period in England 
and France. Faith Wigzell offers an elegant cultural study of women and 
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fortune-telling from 1770 to 1840; Olga Demidova outlines the broad 
sociological and discursive context of Russian women’s writing in the nine- 
teenth century; Rosenthal compares biographies of female prose writers in 
the “Silver Age” period at the turn of the twentieth century; Marsh recon- 
siders the novelist Anastasiia Verbitskaia, who was wildly popular before 
the Revolution but written out of literary history in the Soviet period’s 
reconfiguration of class, gender, and stylistic norms. Jane Gary Harris, 
studying the early journal of writer and literary theorist Lidiia Ginzburg, 
examines the choices that faced a brilliant young student who had a range of 
male role models to choose from in the 1920s but was obliged to conceal her 
lesbian sexuality in “an environment of ethical and political ‘taboos’” (263). 

The technical quality of the collection is high, despite several typograph- 
ical errors in Russian citations, particularly when Russian is transliterated 
into the Latin alphabet. As Marsh points out in her introduction and a few 
well-placed editorial footnotes, some of the contributors seem determined 
to prove that regressive gender stereotyping is alive and flourishing today 
in Russian academia—or perhaps that they can employ irony in impene- 
trably subtle ways. On the whole, the collection is a rich resource, well 
indexed, covering a wide range of generic and temporal territory, and a 
fine choice both for scholars of Russian literature and for nonspecialists 
who would like to compare their own areas of expertise with analogous 
periods or authors in Russia. 

Wilma Rule and Norma Noonarrs Russians Women in Politics and Society 
offers another variety of materials and perspectives on the political and so- 
cial lives of Russian women in the twentieth century, this time from socio- 
logical, historical, and political rather than literary standpoints. The collec- 
tion contains a great deal of useful information — sometimes so much that 
the individual authors jump from topic to topic or compact their data into 
an inelegant density. In some cases, as in Noonan’s article on the Bolshevik 
legacy and Russian women’s movements, the constraints of extreme brev- 
ity mean that one piece of information is adduced to support an assertion 
in an arguable manner; for example, Noonan suggests that the growing 
problem with abandoned or “unsupervised” children toward the end of 
the 1920s resulted from government statements that society, not the indi- 
vidual, was responsible for many aspects of domestic life and child rearing 
(79). Contributors tend to concentrate on the Soviet period, with a fair 
amount of statistical information on the Tbarist period and (with a few 
exceptions) a smaller amount of post-Soviet information given in foot- 
notes. The focus on the Soviet period is understandable grven the connec- 
tion of certain kinds of scholarship to Cold War obsessions on the one 
hand and the need to introduce a gendered perspective to Sovietology on 
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the other. Still, for all its interest as a political phenomenon, the tokenized, 
ineffective, and ultimately antifeminist co-optation of women in Soviet po- 
litical bodies reveals less about the workings of the society (which, after 
all, had no option for free elections or public debates on issues) than it does 
about the window dressing practiced by Party authorities and so appears to 
occupy a disproportionate amount of attention in the collection. The re- 
cent historical transition from Soviet to Russian also leaves certain kinds 
of information “dangling”: statistics on the Soviet period include women 
from the non-Russian republics, who are of continuing comparative inter- 
est but should not be considered as peripheral examples of the same phe- 
nomena or rendered invisible by the widespread assumption that Russian 
women are representative of Soviet women and vice versa. Alexander Ar- 
dishvili’s article on economic and social problems before the collapse of the 
USSR, for all its valuable economic information, reveals another tendency 
inherited from the masculinization of Sovietology: women appear as a spe- 
cific topic on a single page, late in the piece. Needless to say, this can hardly 
be considered feminist research. 

As a whole, however, the collection is a good general introduction to 
several issues, conveying specialized information along with a fruitful com- 
bination of disciplinary approaches; some of the articles are both informa- 
tive and highly readable. Rule and Nadezhda Shvedova give a detailed and 
optimistic presentation of the success of the “Women of Russia” Party in 
the 1993 elections, and Noonan’s brief conclusion usefully ties the vari- 
ous contributions together to extrapolate their implications for Russian 
women in the future. The clear and thoughtful article by Joel C. Moses, 
“The Communist Era and Women: Image and Reality,” answered many 
of my long-standing questions about how and why supposedly progressive 
gender policy in the USSR was accompanied, after an initial period of 
promusing developments, by setbacks in actual gender relations and re- 
gressive ideology. Richard Anderson’s article on the Russian constitution 
illuminates the sources of the different approaches to feminism taken by 
Russian and middle-class Western women: “In contrast to democratic poli- 
ties, which affirm the personhood of males but often have done so at the 
expense of denying the personhood of women, the Soviet polity denied 
full personhood to both men and women” (138). Scholars with an interest 
in female politicians or heads of women’s organizations will find consider- 
able individual detail on these figures, though other classes of Soviet and 
Russian women tend to appear only in general or statistical terms. The 
articles complement one another, with occasional repetitions, and the book 
is filled out with a useful selective bibliography. 

Russian Women tn Politics and Society, like Marsh’s Gender and Russian 
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Literature, underlines the collaborative and interdisciplinary nature of 
much of the best feminist scholarship on Russian culture and society. 
Scholars such as Marsh, Noonan, Rule, and Goscilo (who herself has ed- 
ited several anthologies) demonstrate that the comparatively late start of 
feminist studies in the field has allowed scholars to select the most produc- 
tive and promising of the theories and practices developed in the West and 
to apply them, for the most part, with a marked respect for the experience 
and authority of Russians and East Europeans themselves — particularly 
the women whose lives and writings form the subject of these works. | 


Rusia, Women, Culture. Edited by Helena Goscilo and Beth Holmgren. 
Bloomington and Indianapolis: Indiana University Press, 1996. 


Sex in Public: The Incarnation of Early Soviet Ideology. By Eric Naiman. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1997. 


Barbara Evans Clements, University of Akron 


hese two books are very fine examples of the contributions currently 
being made by literary scholars to the study of the history of women in 

Russia and the Soviet Union. The anthology edited by Helena Goscilo 
and Beth Holmgren is explicitly a work of women’s studies. Eric Naiman’s 
analysis of ideology in the 1920s is not, but both advance our understand- 
ing of the practices and ideas that constituted the culture within which 
Russian women made their history. 

Goscilo and Holmgren’s Rusta, Women, Culture is a collection of ar- 
ticles that engage a wonderful variety of topics. The book ranges widely in 
time, from the eighteenth century to the late twentieth, and in the process 
leaps across the now crumbling topical boundaries between literary and 
historical studies and between high and popular culture. It also clears the 
analytical chasm that has separated the study of Russia before and after the 
1917 revolution. Here are studies of public spaces such as bathhouses and 
beauty parlors and private expressions such as scrapbooks. There are several 
articles that discuss the meanings of fashion for Russian women and others 
that deal with those theaters of high culture, the salon and the dance. Seven 
of the fourteen articles take elite women as their subjects, but there are also 
studies of peasants and the urban middle classes. The authors’ approaches 
to their topics are as diverse as the topics themselves. Goscilo has contrib- 
uted an article on early nineteenth-century fashion that is entertaining, 
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insightful, and lighthearted; Holmgren’s piece on women in the fin-de- 
siècle literary community uses a historicist perspective to study women’s 
roles and gender ideas; and Stephanie Sandler’s analysis of dance in 
nineteenth-century literature relies on close reading and textual analysis. 
What ties all these articles together is the authors’ “fundamental supposi- 
tion: that women, through their social experience and individual ingenu- 
ity, figure as crucial agents and sites of cultural mediation” (xi). 

The collection provides compelling evidence to support this supposi- 
tion. Important women neglected by prior scholarship are discussed, and 
gender notions are situated in their Russian context. For example, Nade- 
zha Azhgikbina and Goscilo argue that the great value that many women 
attach to cosmetics in today’s Russia expresses in part a resistance to the 
drab Soviet world of the past and the endless demands it made on women. 
But perhaps the most appealing achievement of this collection is that Rus- 
sian women appear within it as real people, their concerns taken seriously 
and their lives treated as subjects worthy of understanding in their own 
nght. They are not merely a means to the end of understanding some 
other, implicitly more significant subject. Russia, Women, Culture achieves 
beautifully the somewhat old-fashioned goal of making the people of the 
past accessible. 

Naimar’s Sex in Public is an ambitious study of the sexual preoccu- 
pations of the emerging Soviet elite of the 1920s. The author argues that 
these people — politicians, professionals, and litterateurs — responded to 
the ambiguities of the era of the New Economic Policy (NEP) by suffering 
acute anxieties, which they expressed in heated discussions of sexual mat- 
ters. Naiman decodes their discussions, connecting elements within them 
to one another, and the whole (if such it can be called) to antecedents in 
the prerevolutionary era. 

The result is a painstaking work based on a wide variety of sources. 
Speeches at party congresses, sociological and medical texts, short stories, 
films, public opinion polls—all yield insights into the preoccupations of 
the NEP period. Naiman divides his study topically according to the ana- 
tomical focus of the anxieties he discusses: first he considers dismember- 
ment and castration, fears associated with the male body, and then moves 
on to those linked to the female, abduction and rape. Sexual transgression 
thereby becomes a window into conceptions of normative sexuality, as well 
as into the other political and social concerns of the Soviet elite. The author 
also makes the unusual move of introducing an entirely new line of analysis 
midway through the book, likening Soviet discourse on sexuality to that 
in Gothic novels and bringing in a host of ideas from the study of the 
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Gothic that then inform his discussions thereafter. The result is a somewhat 
fragmented but nonetheless interesting argument. 

The book contains much that is provocative. Gender is a primary cate- 
gory of analysis and although female thinkers appear only rarely (with the 
exception of Aleksandra Kollontai), men’s perceptions of the feminine and 
of women in the 1920s do receive intensive, perceptive analysis. The dis- 
cussion of the “Case of Chubarov Alley,” a much publicized gang rape in 
St. Petersburg in 1926, is particularly noteworthy for its careful explication 
of texts, its sensitivity to gender ideas, and its dissection of the political 
motives that lay behind the official decision to turn the prosecution of the 
case into a public morality play. At its best, Sex in Public brings historical 
and literary analysis into productive partnership, using the strengths of 
each to great advantage. 

Occasionally, however, the analysis becomes a bit facile. Naiman detects 
a sense of vulnerability in Soviet leaders’ excoriation of sexual excess 
among the young during the NEP years. The leaders responded by en- 
joining abstinence until marriage, but, Naiman argues, they did so not 
simply because they were alarmed by self-indulgence. “Sex,” he writes, 
“was a means of control as much as it was a goal of control” (97). This 
observation has merit, even if Naiman’s distinction between means and 
goals is fuzzy. But scholars should not ignore the avowed motives of histor- 
ical subjects in their zeal to uncover the unacknowledged ones. Soviet lead- 
ers had legitimate reasons to be concerned about the personal and social 
costs of the relaxed sexual mores of the 1920s, particularly for young 
women. In a time when contraceptives were virtually unavailable; when 
abortion, although legal, was difficult to obtain, dangerous, and very pain- 
ful; and when venereal diseases could not be effectively treated, it was good 
public health policy to urge young people to be sexually abstemious. Fur- 
thermore, many women pleaded in public forums for leaders to take such 
a stance, so it could also be argued that those leaders were voicing deeply 
felt popular attitudes and desires. “Control” was certainly on the Bolshe- 
vik? agenda, as we know from their more explicitly political behavior, and 
they certainly experienced anxieties, disappointments, and fears, but their 
efforts to govern Russia in the 1920s should not be reduced to power 
grabs by a crowd of nervous Nellies. 

These criticisms notwithstanding, there is much of interest in Naiman’s 
book. Specialists in Russian studies will find it absorbing reading, as will 
those interested in the study of sexuality. Both Sex in Public and Rusta, 
Women, Culture are welcome additions to the growing library of works on 
Russian culture and women’s studies. I 


Restructuring Patriarchy: The Modernisation of Gender Inequality in Brasil, 
1914—1940. By Susan K. Besse. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1996. 


Literacy for Citizenship: Gender and Grassroots Dynamics in Brasil. By Nelly 
P. Stromquist. Albany, N.Y.: State University of New York Press, 1997. 


Kevin Neuhouser, Seattie Pacific University 


ne of the fundamental goals of feminist scholarship is to understand 

the conditions that facilitate or hinder the emergence of gender con- 

sciousness — the comprehension of gender inequality and a commit- 
ment to its eradication. Brazil provides a fascinating setting for pursuing 
this research agenda because of its many intriguing gender contradictions. 
“Defense of [male] honor” continues to be a successful legal strategy em- 
ployed by men who kill their wives and/or their wives’ lovers. Brazil, how- 
ever, also was the first country to establish “women’s police stations” staffed 
entirely by women and dedicated to investigating crimes against women. 
During the authoritarian 1970s and 1980s, women’s organizations and 
movements proliferated across urban Brazil, yet under the democratic re- 
gime of the 1990s their direct impact on Brazilian culture and politics di- 
minished. How is the emergence of gender consciousness to be under- 
stood in such a complex setting? 

Susan K. Besse, a historian, goes back to the interwar period of 
1914-40 to discover the roots of changing gender ideologies in Brazil. 
Nelly P. Stromquist, a professor of international development education, 
examines the gender dynamics in a contemporary adult literacy program 
in Sao Paulo. In many ways the books could not be more different. Besse 
focuses on middle- and upper-class women because she is limited to the 
written historical record as she assesses changes in gender ideology at the 
national level. Stromquist relies on personal interviews with poor, work- 
ing-class women who are just learning to write in order to analyze a short- 
lived literacy program (1989-93) in a single city. Despite these differences, 
both authors ultimately conclude that the emergence of a feminist ideology 
is constrained by the nature of the Brazilian economy. 

From 1914 to 1940, Brazilian women were caught between conflicting 
demands as the country embarked on an economic and social project of 
modernization. On the one hand, women were encouraged to become ed- 
ucated and contribute their skills in the rapidly expanding industrial econ- 
omy. On the other hand, they were exhorted to become more dedicated 
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mothers, capable of (re)producing a healthier, better educated, and more 
disciplined workforce. According to Besse, these conflicting demands 
opened spaces for women to pursue educational and occupational oppor- 
tunities outside the home at the same time that the emphasis on women’s 
traditional roles within the home were reinforced. The failure to redefine 
women’s domestic roles meant that their incorporation into public spheres 
was accomplished in ways that protected their “femininity” (¢.g., in sex- 
segregated labor markets, “female” education, etc.). The development of a 
feminist vision was also limited because relatively few middle- and upper- 
class women had the economic freedom to challenge gender roles 
grounded in dependence on men. In addition, the highly inegalitarian na 

ture of the Brazilian economy prevented cross-class alliances. Ultimately, 
Brazilian gender ideologies were “moderniz[ed] without fundamentally 

ing the structure of inequality” (11). 

Besse’s book is well argued and carefully documented. In addition, the 
text is enhanced by a series of wonderful illustrations that depict the chang- 
ing and conflicting images of women in Brazil. Restructering Patriarchy 
should be widely read, not just by Brazilianists but by anyone interested in 
the historical development of contemporary gender ideologies. No book 
is perfect, however, and the principal weakness of this one is its inadequate 
attention to poor women. In at least two ways, this is understandable, 
since poor women could not take advantage of the new work and educa- 
tional opportunities that were opening to other women and because de- 
pendence on historical documents typically means that poor women, who 
often do not leave behind written records, are left out. Yet inadequately 
addressing the situation of poor women seems to deny that poor and 
affluent women were bound together in a single economic system. For 
example, Besse does not address the fact that without the availability of 
inexpensive female domestic workers, middle- and upper-class married 
women could not have taken advantage of new opportunities outside the 
home while continuing to fulfill their traditional domestic roles. 

If women in the interwar period were unable to generate a feminist 
consciousness during the initial stages of modernization, how successful 
are contemporary efforts? The 1989-93 Movimento de Afabetizacao de Jovens 
c Adultos (MOVA; Literacy Movement of Youth and Adults) in Sao Paulo 
initially seemed to provide an ideal opportunity for the promotion of gen- 
der consciousness. In November 1988, Luiza Erundina of the Workers’ 
Party (PT) was elected as the city’s first woman mayor. Erundina and the 
PT were committed to a project of “emancipatory literacy” that would 
teach basic literacy skills in the context of developing tools for critical po- 
litical analysis. Paulo Freire, the Brazilian founder of this approach, was 
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appointed secretary of education and given responsibility for the creation 
of MOVA. Ironically, while political consciousness-raising was a stated 
goal of MOVA, addressing issues of gender inequality was not. Even if it 
had been, however, Stromquist doubts that MOVA would have been very 
successful in transforming the gender consciousness of its participants. She 
argues that literacy is not a technical “skill” but a social “practice” that oc- 
curs within particular social and economic contexts. The poor urban Bra- 
zilian women who participated in MOVA live and work in environments 
that do not support literacy, and the Brazilian economy creates jobs for 
poor women (primarily in domestic service) that do not require literacy. 
In addition, poor women cannot afford most written media (books, maga- 
zines, newspapers) and what is available to them portrays women as con- 
sumers and sexual objects. Thus, to some extent, gaining literacy skills ac- 
tually increased women’s exposure to antifeminist ideas. 

Despite the salience of the topic, the narrow focus of Stromquist’s book 
(literacy and adult education) likely will limit its readership. In addition, 
the book’s contribution is limited by the author's failure to compare the 
experience of male participants with those of women. Stromquist argues 
that women were constrained in their ability to participate in and benefit 
from MOVA and implies that these constraints were greater than those for 
men. Yet male participants were also poor and enmeshed in potentially 
constraining gender ideologies. Interviewing men would have greatly en- 
hanced the discussion, allowing the author some leverage to differentiate 
between the impacts of class and gender. 

It is sobering that two such different books are both finally pessimistic 
regarding the emergence of feminist consciousness in Brazil, particularly 
among poor women. Both authors address a historical moment when the 
creation of a more egalitarian society appeared possible but failed due to 
the constraints of the capitalist economy. Neither book, though, suggests 
what economic conditions could have produced a more favorable out- 
come. Unfortunately, feminist scholarship has been more successful at 
identifying the constraints women face than the means of eliminating those 


constraints, especially for poor women. 1 
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Whose India? The Independence Struggle in British and Indian Fiction and His- 
tory. By Teresa Hubel. Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1996. 


Women in Modern India. By Geraldine Forbes. Cambridge and New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1996. 


Brenda Cossman, University of Toronto 


eresa Hubel's Whose India? The Independence Struggle tn British and In- 
dian Fiction and History and Geraldine Forbess Women in Modern India 
explore the history of India’s colonialist past and independence strug- 
gle as a gendered project, in which Indian women negotiated a treacherous 
path between imperialist discourse that used women’s condition to justify 
the empire and nationalist discourse that demanded women’s loyalty to its 
singular cause. Although both books take part in the feminist enterprise of 
gendering current understandings of the history of imperialism and nation- 
alism in India, they take very different approaches to the project. Forbes’s is 
a book about women that secks to insert the voices and actions of women 
involved in Indian politics since the nineteenth century into the history of 
modern India. In contrast, Hubel’s text is not specifically about women in 
India, but it foregrounds gender in its exploration of the British/Indian 
encounter and the confrontation between imperialism and nationalism. It 
deploys feminist theoretical frameworks to tell a different kind of historical 
narrative in a way that highlights the eminently gendered ways India has 
Forbes’s Women tn Modern India is an ambitious survey that narrates the 
many stories of women involved in the social reform, nationalist, and post- 
Independence women’s rights movements. The path is, in some ways, fa- 
miliar to those who have studied the history of women in modern India, 
but Forbes does not claim to be charting altogether new terrain. Rather, 
she sets out to tell the story of women in modern history by privileging 
women’s own voices. She describes her telling of women’s history as an 
effort to “draw on women’s own accounts about the activities they partici- 
pated in and witnessed” (6). Forbes recognizes that this approach runs the 
risk of overemphasizing the extent to which these women were “agents of 
their own destinies,” and she attempts to minimize this risk by simultane- 
ously emphasizing the constraints on these women’s lives and their politi- 
cal engagements. 
Forbes weaves together the stories of hundreds of women involved 
in the women’s rights and nationalist movements into a nich historical 
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tapestry. At the same time, she recognizes some of the inherent limitations 
of such a study, such as the elitist nature of her tapestry. The women in- 
volved in social reform movements, and many of those involved in the 
nationalist movement, were predominantly from the upper classes. Her 
laudable effort to privilege women’s own accounts similarly leads to a focus 
on women who were literate and left some kind of record. Forbes con- 
fronts this limitation directly, while also insisting that the term élite not be 
used to “categorize, and then dismiss, women who struggled to become 
literate” (6). The stories she tells demonstrate that many of these women 
struggled not only against social convention but also against their families 
and their communities, jeopardizing their own place and status. 

Forbes attempts to situate these histories within the broader gendered 
framework provided by leading Indian historians such as Lata Mani, Par- 
tha Chatterjee, and Tanika Sarkar. These scholars have demonstrated the 
extent to which women became the site on which tradition, culture, and 
religion were contested throughout the nineteenth century. The British 
strategically cited the condition of women to legitimate their rule, which in 
turn produced very different responses amongst the ruled: social reformers 
sought to eliminate social evils like sati and child marriage, whereas nation- 
alist revivalists sought to demarcate the family as beyond the legitimate 
sphere of colonial intervention, as a pure space of Indian culture un- 
contaminated by the colonial encounter. While this understanding of the 
significance of “the woman question” in the British/Indian encounter 
provides the backdrop for Forbes’s historical narratives, at times it is 
unoderemphasized. For example, the controversies generated by the Age of 
Consent Act in 1891 (attempting to raise the age of consent to marriage 
from ten to twelve) or the publication of Katherine Mayo’s book Mother 
India in 1927 cannot be fully grasped without greater attention to the 
complexities and ambiguities produced by the role of gender in the imperi- 
alist project and the ways women sought to negotiate this explosive terrain. 
It is not that Forbes is unaware of these complexities; indeed, the stories 
she tells are very much framed by them, often explicitly so. It is simply that 
at times, the significance of gender in the imperial project and the national- 
ist response to it could have been brought into sharper relief. 

Hubel’s Whose India? explores the independence struggle through both 
historical records and fiction. She sets out to examine how both British 
imperial and English national texts imagined and constructed India. In the 
process, she endeavors to weaken the strict boundaries between history 
and fiction and to complicate traditional readings of the imperialist/nation- 
alist dichotomy in these texts. Hubel sets out to explore “the multitude of 
perspectives about India which the British/Indian encounter generated” by 
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moving “from an examination of the fiction and history of the rulers to the 
counter-discourse produced by the ruled, and then, further to the writing 
of disadvantaged groups within the subject population: specifically high- 
caste Hindu women and untouchables, whose contributions to the dia- 
logue on India are frequently elided in literary and historical studies in this 
period” (5). She reads the fictional work of Rudyard Kipling, Sara Jean- 
nette Duncan, E. M. Forster, Swarnakumari Devi, Mulk Raj Anand, and 
Bhabani Bhattacharya in and through historiographies of Indian national- 
ism. Her claim is not that this historiography is the yardstick against which 
literary works should be interpreted but, rather, that these fictional and 
nonfictional accounts construct current understandings of the age of In- 
dian nationalism. 

Hubel offers provocative readings of these texts. She argues that Kip- 
ling’s attempt to contain the threat of nationalism often fails, as his stories 
inadvertently participate in the nationalist bid to overthrow the British be- 
cause of his attraction to an India that he feminizes. In Duncan’s novel 
The Burnt Offering, Hubel sees not only the feminization of India and the 
justification of the imperial project but also a subversion of this project in 
the image of a politicized Indian woman. She relies on the work of sub- 
altern studies in her reading of Forsters A Passage to India as vehicle for the 
liberal myth of imperialism, in which “all things feminine are emptied of 
their otherness in the interests of an ideal that exalts the cross-cultural con- 
nections between men.” In this text, India is once again presented as a 
seductive, alluring female. But, Hubel argues, a closer look reveals some- 
thing radically different. She explores the homoeroticism that runs through 
the novel and the way the discursive space of India and womanhood are 
co-opted in the interest of male relationships. Bringing the insights of sub- 
altern studies and postorientalism to her radical reading of the novel, Hu- 
bel finds in Forster’s images of Indian subaltern maleness a way out of the 

structures that otherwise dominate. 

Hubel shifts from British to Indian literary texts by exploring the per- 
spectives and writings of what she describes as “one of the most contested 
figures in colonial India, the high-caste Hindu woman” (109). She engages 
critically with Gayatri Spivak’s work on the subaltern, suggesting that dis- 
pensing with the discourse of authenticity is necessary to escape the appar- 
ent insurmountability of imperialism. It is important, she claims, to recog- 
nize that colonial subjects such as high-caste Hindu women may have 
“something new to tell us about the workings of imperialism and national- 
ism” (120). She provides a fascinating reading of the works of two high- 
caste Hindu women: Pandita Ramabai’s The High-Caste Hinds Woman and 
a little-known novel by Swarnakumari Devi titled An Unfinished Song. For 
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Hubel these texts exemplify the precarious balancing acts that Indian 
women confronted in their efforts to negotiate the complex entanglements 
of imperialism and nationalism by critiquing both Indian patriarchy and 
British rule. 

Whose India? skillfully deploys the insights of a substantial body of post- 
colonial and feminist writings while at all times remaining refreshingly ac- 
cessible to readers who are not well versed in these theoretical frameworks. 
Hubel and Forbes rely on different theoretical frameworks, and each work 
has a somewhat different disciplinary appeal. But both make timely contri- 
butions to the growing feminist literature that seeks to complicate our un- 
derstanding of gender in the history of imperialism and nationalism in 
India. | 


Durham, N.C., and London: Duke University Press, 1996. 
Anne McClintock, Aamir Mufti, and Ella Shohat. Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1997. 


Kamala Visweswaran, University of Texas, Austin 


erhaps no other subject has gencrated as much debate in the academy 
over the last decade and a half as the term postcolonialisom. Dangerous 

Liaisons and Questions of Travel both attempt to realign postcolonial stud- 
les with feminist and ethnic studies in the U.S. academy. If, as its critics 
charge, postcolonial studies has institutionalized itself in the United States 
by traveling away from the third world sites it was supposed to address, it 
is traveling again in attempting to enunciate a new politics of affiliation. 
These are, perhaps, less dangerous than productive liaisons. 

Dangerous Liaisons is the most recent of a spate of edited collections on 
postcolonial theory that includes the 1993 volume Colonial Discourse and 
Postcolonial Theory and The Post-Colonial Studies Reader, published in 1995.1 
We might productively ask, then, what this collection, as the latest omni- 
bus installment of writing on the subject, does differently from the others. 


1 Patrick Wilkams and Laura Chrisman, eds., Colonial Discourse and Post-Colonial Theory: 
A Render (New York and London: Harvester Wheatsheaf, 1993), Bill Ashcroft, Gareth 
Griffiths, and Helen Tiffin, eds., The Pest-Colowial Studs Reader (London and New York: 
Routledge, 1995). 
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Although one quarter of the twenty-eight essays in Dangerous Limsons arc 
reprinted from the journal Social Tet, even a cursory look at the tables of 
contents in the three collections reveals the same names with numbing 
regularity: Anthony Appiah, Homi Bhabha, Jean Franco, Stuart Hall, bell 
hooks, Chandra Mohanty, Anne McClintock, Trinh T. Minh-Ha, Edward 
Said, and Gayatri Spivak; even worse, some essays are reprinted over again. 
Mohanty’s “Under Western Eyes: Feminist Scholarship and Colonial Dis- 
courses.” for example, appears in all three collections, and versions of the 
essays in Dangerous Liaisons by Appiah, Trinh, and Gauri Viswanathan also 
appear (under different titles) in the Ashcroft volume. The editors of Den- 
gerous Liaisons only claim that five of the essays are published for the first 
time in their collection, but on closer inspection, even two of these (by 
Appiah and Arif Dirlik) are actually revised or retitled versions of essays 
that have appeared elsewhere, while another is an English language transla- 
tion of one of Jose Fernandez Retamar’s essays. Collections, of course, fre- 
quently reprint essays. Indeed, one might argue that this is their major 
function. Still, it would appear that rather stale, repackaged fare is being 
marketed here. 

To its credit, however, Dangerous Liaisons has reprinted full articles, 
rather than the brief excerpts reproduced in the other two collections. It 
also collects some of the best writing published in the journal Social The, 
including Said’s important essay from the inaugural issue, “Zionism from 
the Standpoint of Its Victims,” and Ella Shohat’s rejoinder, “Sephardim in 
Israel: Zionism from the Standpoint of Its Jewish Victims,” published al- 
most a decade later. Viswanathan’s “Currying Favor” continues to be a sig- 
nificant piece of scholarship, while Gyan Prakash’s “Postcolonial Criticism 
and Indian Historiography” was one of the first synthetic engagements 
with (and defense of) subaltern studies from outside the founding group. 
Madhava Prasad’s essay “On the Question of a Theory of (Third) World 
Literature” also engages the question of subaltern studies, productively re- 
focusing an earlier Social Text debate between Fredric Jameson and Aijaz 
Ahmad on the category of “third world literature” (although one wonders 
why the original essays by Jameson and Ahmad were not included in the 
collection as well). In short, Dangerous Léaisons successfully showcases 
some of the more politically engaged postcolonial criticism emerging from 
the Social Text collective in the last eighteen years. 

Yet Dangerous Liaisons also contains works by scholars of color such as 
Norma Alarcón, Michael Hanchard, Wahneema Lubiano, Annette Jaimes, 
and Theresa Halsey that are not typically read under the rubric of postcolo- 
nialism. Indeed, the editors assert that the volume deliberately links “pre- 
viously isolated areas of critical analysis between U.S. multicultural debates 
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and colonial discourse outside the U.S., between gender/sexuality and the 
nation, and between ethnic studies and postcolonial studies” (11). Alar- 
cOn’s essay “Itaddutora, Traditora: A Paradigmatic Figure of Chicana Fem- 
inism,” along with Jaimes and Halsey’s “American Indian Women: At the 
Center of Indigenous Resistance in Contemporary North America,” theo- 
rizes race and the critique of nation as a powerful affirmation of subaltern 
feminist formations. Thus, one of the major contributions this collection 
makes is its plotting of race along axes of home, nation, and exile. 

The collection’s refocusing of questions of race is tagged in Spivak’s 
essay, “Teaching for the Times,” in which she argues, “I am claiming post- 
coloniality for the African-American, then, not because I want to inter- 
fere with her self-representation but because I want to correct the self. 
representation of the new immigrant academic as postcolonial, indeed as 
the source of postcolonial theory” (479). Hanchard seems to concur, writ- 
ing that “U.S. blacks lie at the vortex of conquest and decimation,” a posi- 
tion that necessitates “the recognition of two histories at once related and 
distinct: the history of empire and the history of subordinate peoples” 
(239). 

Appiah’s well-known essay “Is the ‘Post’ in ‘PostcoloniaP the ‘Post’ in 
‘Postmoderr’?” posits postcolonialism as both ally and agonist for the post- 
modern (438), yet Lubiano’s “Shuckin’ Off the African-American Other” 
secms at odds with such a recuperative maneuver. For Lubiano, “Objecting 
to and/or resisting meta- or master narratives — either as part of a project 
that reconstructs more specific narratives or as practitioners of cultural 
practices that resemble what is called ‘postmodernist’ — allow us to be seen 
as postmodernist, although we can call, and have called, what we do by 
other names” (211). 

The potential equivalences and disjunctions between postcolonial and 
postmodern theory are elegantly foregrounded in Caren Kaplan’s Questions 
of Travel, which argues for “versions of poststructuralism that destabilize 
colonial discourse as overtly as they deconstruct logocentrism?” (24). 
Kaplan also takes up the “feminist politics of location” that Dangerous Liai- 
sons addresses through the work of Hazel Carby, Ann Laura Stoler, Audre 
Lorde, Judith Butler, and bell hooks. 

If the editors of Dangerous Liaisons sec “home and the loss of home as a 
recurring motif of modernity” (2), Kaplan explores what some have called 
the “postcolonial predicament” by methodically working through the vo- 
cabularies and terms of diaspora and migrancy, expatriate and exile, and 
refugee and immigrant. She understands travel and displacement as differ- 
ent cultural registers for the practice of cultural criticism. The book is di- 
vided into four chapters: “This Question of Moving,” “Becoming Nomad,” 
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“Travelling Theorists,” and “Postmodern Geographies.” Kaplan’s useful 
readings bring feminist analysis to bear on postmodem discussions of tem- 
porality and geography, even as she recognizes that a politics of location is 
itself dependent on discourses of displacement (25). The book’s last chap- 
ter also contains a particularly intelligible discussion of how critiques of 
Euro-American feminism(s) by feminists of color produced a politics of 
location that emerged in the 1970s and 1980s. 

Paying careful attention to the work of Adrienne Rich, Bernice Johnson 
Reagon, Barbara Smith, Alarcón, Mohanty, Lata Mani, and Ruth Frank- 
enberg, Kaplan establishes what feminist theory might bring to “un- 

unded” notions of time and space: “To work more deeply in and 
against the local might require strategies that acknowledge the specific con- 
ditions of space-time compression” (179). Still, in keeping with the in- 
sights of poststructuralist analysis, Caplan secs location as “discontinuous 
and multiply constituted,” an “axis, rather than a place” (182-83). 

Both Questions of Travel and Dangerous Liaisons address the vicissitudes 
of temporality for particular feminist and/or antiracist/anticolonial proj- 
ects. But perhaps the most productive way to read these texts is to under- 
stand them as testaments to a postcolonial history of the present, one 


whose moment is well traveled and, perhaps, already passing. | 


Women and the War Story. By Miriam Cooke. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1996. 


To Serve My Cousstry, to Serve My Race: The Story of the Only African American 
WAGs Stationed Overseas during World War II. By Brenda L. Moore. New 
York: New York University Press, 1996. 


Leisa D. Meyer, College of Willlam and Mary 


ens history week. The overall theme of the week was female pacifism. 

Drawing on my work on American women’s experiences overseas dur- 
ing World War I, I argued that, contrary to the notion of an inherent and 
essential female pacifism, the women whose writings I studied seemed 
to “enjoy” what they termed the “excitement and adventure” of war and 
the opportunities afforded by wartime. My paper was criticized quite 
fiercely as merely making women out to be “like men.” The “narrative” 
of this conference, or the construction of the particular “war story” that 
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organizers favored, was that of an innately “feminine” opposition to war- 
fare and active resistance to war itself. In the books under review, both 
Miriam Cooke and Brenda Moore engage with, analyze, and deconstruct 
“war stories.” Relying on women’s voices in oral histories (Moore) and 
literature (Cooke), both argue that women’s experiences have been integral 
to interrupting conventional cultural paradigms infusing the meanings of 
particular wars and that women have been critical agents in shaping their 
own positions during and after wars. 

As her title, Women tn the War Story, suggests, one of Cooke’s central 
aims is to interrogate women’s position within the conventional masculine 
“War Story” as well as to illuminate women’s influence on this metanarra- 
tive. Moving from a deceptively simple thesis that there is no one history, 
no one “story” about war that has a “greater claim to truth” (4) than any 
other, Cooke teases out and analyzes the multiple stories of war that 
emerge from and reconstruct historical events. According to Cooke, the 
War Story, created by military historians and male political leaders, has 
functioned and continues to function to “give order” to “confusion” (15), 
creating a neat dyadic universe out of the chaos that often accompanies 
warfare. This mythic reality is characterized by simple binaries — “foe and 
friend; aggression and defense; war and peace; front and home; combatant 
and civilian” — that serve to reify men’s roles as protectors and political 
actors and “women’s need for protection” and supportive (read nonpoliti- 
cal) roles as lovers or mothers (15). This fictive bifurcation of men’s and 
women’s wartime experiences constructs gendered relations of power that 
war events threaten to or do disrupt, re-entrenching male power over 
women and granting authority to tell a war’s story only to those who expe- 
rienced it as “combatants” (i.¢., some men). 

One of Cooke’s most compelling lines of argument lies in her analysis 
of the ways “postmodern wars” blur the simple dichotomies of traditional 
“modern” understandings of warfare. Cooke defines postmodern wars as 
those occurring in the latter half of the twentieth century that use new 
weapons; that blur “home” and “front” distinctions; that are recorded, 
packaged, and reconstructed through “image-making” technology; and, 
most significantly, that allow women “new ways of participating in combat 
and telling their actions as war stories” (69). She seeks “counternarratives” 
to the “stock” line of the War Story in the fiction of male and female Arab 
authors, contending that fiction is the major means by which women con- 
struct a “war narrative” that is oppositional to the usual War Story. Con- 
centrating on examples from the Algerian war of independence, the Pales- 
tintan Intifada(s), the Iran/Iraq War, and the Lebanese Civil War, Cooke 
contends that women’s retelling and renaming of their experiences has the 
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potential to interrupt the War Story. Counterposing the “Algerian ex- 
ample.” in which women did not begin to recount their experiences until 
decades after the conflict, to other Arab wars, Cooke supplies both an analy- 
sis of and a blueprint for such interruption. She argues that two elements 
were present in successful efforts to disrupt the War Story. First, Arab 
women writers reconfigured their participation in these wars as “combat- 
ants,” broadening the traditional construction of “combatant” and thereby 
enlarging the pool of people with authority to construct war narratives. 
Second, they insisted on the “national” importance of “women’s agendas” 
both during and after the war, linking women’s active participation in war 
with the legitimation of their right to shape their nation in their own inter- 
est (292). 

While Cooke only refers in passing to the American experience during 
World War IL using it as an example of the traditional War Story pattern, 
in which women are “called upon” by their “nations” to serve war efforts 
and then excluded from power in postbellum periods, Moore’s study fo- 
cuses on one group of women active in the U.S. military itself. The African- 
American Wacs who made up the 6888th Postal Battalion were the only 
group of black Wacs sent overseas during World War II. In To Serve My 
Country, to Serve My Race, Moore argues that changes in the military's racial 
policies during World War II, especially the army’s decision in 1944 finally 
to send some African-American Wacs overseas, were a direct result of pres- 
sure from outside the institution. She asserts that the creation of the 
6888th itself was a result of pressure applied by African-American organi- 
zations and black women within the Women’s Army Corps. Thus one of 
the most significant aspects of Moore’s study is her persuasive contention 
that changes in the military’s racial and gender policies resulted directly 
from the employment of African-American women who actively shaped 
their own experiences and refused to play the role of “passive objects” in 
an institution that had only recently opened its doors to them. 

Key to both authors’ analysis is the role of women in creating their own 
identities within broader national(ist) struggles — identities that were not 
separate from but rather intimately connected with these broader conflicts. 
Exploring the difficulties for Arab women in engaging in a “double cn- 
tique” of “the colonizer as well as one’s own cultural patrimony,” Cooke 
demonstrates many Arab women’s belief that arguing a “woman’s agenda” 
must be situated within the context of their own nationalist struggle. As one 
Palestinian woman contended, “My struggle for emancipation as a Pales- 
tinian is inseparable from my struggle for genuine liberation as a woman; 
neither of them is valid without the other” (171). Similarly, the powerful 
vignettes of African-American Wacs collected by Moore illustrate the 
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struggles of black women constantly faced with the need to negotiate be- 
tween their position as women in a hostile male military and as African- 
Americans in a segregated military both literally and discursively predomi- 
nantly white. 

The major strengths and weaknesses of each work lie in the authors’ 
objectives of supplanting conventional paradigms for understanding wom- 
en’s participation in war. Moore successfully questions the traditional un- 
derstanding of World War II as simply or only the “good war” and brings 
to life, through their own words, the struggles of African-American female 
military personnel in both the institution and the nation. Moore brings to 
the forefront their own understandings of the meaning of their experi- 
ences, but she misses the opportunity to connect her work more clearly to 
other recent studies on gender, race, and women in the military. 

Cooke also topples some “outwom essentialist cliches” that simply re- 
inforce belief in, for instance, “men’s aggressivity and women’s pacifism” 
(15). At points, however, she reifies other conventional narratives by in- 
voking maternalist paradigms as a means of framing her analysis of both 
the “problems” of and possible “solutions” to women’s exclusion from the 
War Story. She initially outlines and defines the most prominent mater- 
nalist tropes that have traditionally framed women’s war experiences — “the 
Mater Dolorosa (the weeping madonna), the Patriotic Mother (the ever- 
ready womb for war), and the Spartan Mother (the jingoistic mother who 
prefers her sons dead to defeated)” (15) —and then employs these tropes 
to analyze Arab women’s fictional war narratives. Cooke also acknowledges 
one further trope, the “fearsome Amazon,” but her failure to deconstruct 
or offer a detailed reading of it effectively excludes these “ferocious few,” 
such as female guerrillas in the Shining Path, armed women in nationalist 
struggles, and to some extent women in the organized military itself. 
Hence her prescription for change depends on “women” and their activism 
as “mother warriors” without having to account for those women who do 
not fit this model (see, e.g., 15, 36, 131, 271). 1 
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Modest Wines @Second_Millennium FemaleMan©®_Meets_OncaMouse™: 
Feminism and Technoscience. By Donna J. Haraway. With paintings by Lynn 
Randolph. New York: Routledge, 1997. 
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Between Monsters, Goddesses, and Cyborgs: Feminist Confrontations with Sd- 
ence, Medicine, and Cyberspace. Edited by Nina Lykke and Rosi Braidotn. 
London: Zed, 1996. 


Veronica Hollinger, Trent University 


a distant science fictional future, an extension of our sensory capacities; 

it shapes our perceptions and cognitive processes, mediates our rela- 
tionships with objects of the material and physical world, and our relation- 
ships with our own or other bodies. . . . Technology is our historical con- 
text, political and personal?! Nearly two decades later, this statement 
resonates more forcefully than ever for those of us living our cyborged 
lives within the integrated circuits of contemporary technoculture. Donna 
Haraway’s “Manifesto for Cyborgs,” that ironic utopian dream, was an cs- 
pecially significant attempt in 1985 to map this particular geography and 
to suggest politically efficacious ways to traverse it? The “Manifesto” is 
one of the most influential statements of a feminism that recognizes tech- 
noculture as an ineluctable presence and a crucially shaping influence. It 
is also one of the most influential commentaries on postmodernity ever 
published, and Haraway’s cyborg, a figure lifted from military/sf imagery, 
is one of the most resonant metaphors for explaining ourselves to ourselves 
in these ambiguously millennial days. 

Each of the studies reviewed here was produced within this context of 
cyborged lives, technoscientific environments, and contestatory politics. 
The first is Haraway’s latest full-length project, a collection of loosely re- 
lated essays that continues the mapping she began with the “Manifesto. 
The other two are edited collections whose titles demonstrate the influence 
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1 Teresa de Lanretis, “Signs of Wo/ander,;” in The Tichnological Imagination, od. Teresa de 
Laurens, Andreas Huyssen, and Kathleen Woodward (Madison, Wis.. Coda, 1980), 159-74. 

2 Donna Haraway, “Manifesto for Cyborgs: Science, Technology, and Sociahst Feminism 
in the 1980s,” Sesahkst Rerisw 80 (1985): 65-108. 
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that Haraway’s work has had on contemporary cultural studies and femi- 
nist studies of science and technology, as well as the ways such studies have 
developed in dialogue with each other 

In Modest_Witnes @ Second_Millennisom FemaleMan® Meets OncaMouse™: 
Feminism and Technoscience, Haraway continues to make use of resonant 
figures with weirdly unsettled ontologies. The cyborg is exemplary here, a 
figure both material and fantastic, both real and imaginary. Such represen- 
tations are at the heart of Haraway’s efforts to construct allegorical narra- 
tives that explore the implications for life (“a contested term”) in the con- 
text of technoscience: for her, such “figures are performative images that 
can be inhabited” (11). Modest_Weiness continues to suggest new narratives 
and to insist on the necessity for changing the old stories of apocalypse and 
salvation, progress and falls: “We exist in a sea of powerful stories: They 
are the condition of finite rationality and personal and collective life histo- 

ics. .. . Changing the stories, in both material and semiotic senses, is a 
modest intervention worth making” (45). 

In Modest_Wetness, Haraway introduces three new and resonant actor/ 
figures into her allegorical landscape: the scientific “modest witness” who 
no longer makes claims about innocent and neutral observation (inevitably, 
one senses that this is the role Haraway herself most immediately wishes 
to perform); the science-fictional “FemaleMan©,” whose multiple and frac- 
tured subjectivity speaks to late twentieth-century experiences of postmod- 
ern selfhood; and the cyborged “OncoMouse™? whose status as both liv- 
ing organism and genetically tailored commodity recalls many aspects of 
the political and economic technoscape of the “Cyborg Manifesto.” These 
three figures are the main actors in the series of fractally recursive stories 
that make up Modest_Wsiness; and the setting, the time/space in which they 
perform, is the second millennium. These figures are also, of course, repre- 
sentatives of postmodern subjects in general—or at least they exist as po- 
tential interpellations, for good and for ill. They are, like these subjects, 
always gendered, and Haraway invites readers to consider how these roles 
can help people define their own performances within postmodern techno- 
culture. To be useful in Haraway’s terms, such figures “must involve at least 
some kind of displacement that can trouble identifications and certainties” 
(11), and so her own stories are themselves unsettling and contestatory. 
Some of these powerful figures appear as well in the paintings by Lynn 
Randolph that appear throughout Modest_Witmess; for instance, Ran- 
dolph’s “The Annunciation of the Second Coming” shows a cyborg/god- 
dess traversing the circuit-board landscape of a technologized Judeo- 
Christianity. In Haraway’s words, this electronic goddess is “a matrix, one 
who is pregnant with the contradictions, emergencies, delusions, and 
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hopes of colliding sociotechnical worlds” (iv). Haraway presents her own 
text in dialogue with Randolph’s surreal cyber-fantasies, which function as 
visual analogues to Haraway’s stories. 

Haraway’s discussion of the figure of the modest witness carefully de- 
constructs the conventional Enlightenment notion of the scientist as neu- 
tral observer of natural phenomena, inhabitant of “a culture of no culture,” 
to use Haraway’s frequently repeated phrase. The alternative role she pro- 
poses is that of the observer who acknowledges her non-innocent responsi- 
bility for her observations, for whom all knowledge is situated knowledge, 
and who works from a position of strong objectivity (“reliable, partially 
shareable, trope-laced, worldly, accountable” [138]). For me, the most use- 
ful chapter in the collection is “FemaleMan®_Meets_OncoMouse™: Mice 
into Wormholes,”” which pairs the imaginative figure of Joanna Russ’s 
science-fictional, utopian “female man” and the real-world figure of the 
world’s first patented animal as hybrid and queer(ed) cyborg kin.’ Overall, 
Modest_Witness is a family romance that reads, passionately and ironically, 
the motivations of and the conflicts among the various kindred players 
in the time/space known as “the second millennium.” It is an allegorical 
anthropology tracing the kinship systems of technoculture, and it is a femi- 
nist critique that raises inevitable questions about power: Who’s in? Who’s 
out? Who can speak? Who can act? For whose good? 

Modest_Witness contains what might be called “thick descnption.” Hara- 
way writes about a world of hypertexted data, science-fictionalized dis- 
courses, worldwide communications technologies, complex political 
matrices, globalized economics, subversive oppositional strategies, nones- 
sential and contingent histories and geographies, and contested cultural 
meanings — a world not easily captured through the linear unfolding of the 
printed page. It is perhaps for this reason that the individual chapters, like 
the book as a whole, tend to circle their subjects in complex ways, to return 
to them exhaustively, to build through layering, to emphasize through rep- 
etition. As Haraway says, the book is “generically heterogeneous... . In 
its most basic sense, this book is my exercise regime and self-help manual 
for how not to be literal minded, while engaging promiscuously in serious 
moral and political inquiry about feminism, antiracism, democracy, knowl- 
edge, and justice in certain important domains of contemporary science 
and technology” (15). The result is exhausting, frustrating, challenging, 
and frequently inaccessible. Haraway rightly refuses the position of the 
conventionally “invisible? modest witness; sometimes, however, her 
Opaque presence gets in the way of what she wants us to be thinking about. 


3 Joanna Russ, The Female Man (New York’ Bantam, 1975). 
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All things considered, fractal reading can be an exhausting and frequently 

An earlier version of Haraway’s FemaleMan-OncoMouse chapter ap- 
pears in Cyborgs and Cétadels, a collection of essays developed from a 
weeklong seminar on “Cyborg Anthropology” held at the School of Amer- 
ican Research (Santa Fe, N.M.) in October 1993. In their preface, editors 
Gary Lee Downey and Joseph Dumit locate Cyborgs and Citadels as the 
work of scholars “who wanted to locate the roles science and technology 
play in everyday lives, including their own” (1). The essays they have col- 
lected focus on a broad range of behaviors, practices, ideologies, and rela- 
tionships connected to specialized sectors of medical/scientific life. The es- 
says include Rayna Rapp’s “Real-Time Fetus: The Role of the Sonogram 
in the Age of Monitored Reproduction”; Emily Martin, Laury Oaks, 
Karen-Sue Taussig, and Ariane van der Straten’s “AIDS, Knowledge, and 
Discrimination in the Inner City: An Anthropological Analysis of the Ex- 
perience of Injection Drug Users”; Joseph Dumit’s “A Digital Image of the 
Category of the Person”; and Saul Rabinow’s “Science as a Practice: The 
Higher Indifference and Mediated Curiosity.” 

The work in Cyborgs and Citadels responds, in part, to the question, 
“What if researchers devoted half their time to theorizing and practicing 
intervention?” (27). I hear the echo of Haraway’s “modest interventions” 
here. Cyborgs and Citadels is a kind of first cousin to Modest _Witness, sug- 
gesting in its title its own choice of resonant figures to represent, on the 
one hand, the hybridity of postmodern technoscientific culture and, on the 
other, our lingering and anxious resistance to such boundary-confusing 
hybridity. Cyborgs ana Cétadels is a rich mixture of scientific study, anthro- 
pological observation, technoscientific analysis, and political commitment; 
as such, it suggests the fruitful productions of contemporary feminist and 
cultural studies—oriented anthropology. 

For humanities-trained readers, Between Monsters, Goddesses, ana Cyborgs, 
edited by Nina Lykke and Rosi Braidotti, is probably the most accessible 
of these three volumes; it is also more specifically feminist in its orientation 
than the Downcy and Dumit collection. Between Monsters, Goddesses, and 
Cyborgs functions as a series of introductory analyses of a wide range of 
technoscientific developments and issues of interest to feminist scholars 
and theorists. It situates itself squarely within “the expanding field of femi- 
nist science and technology studies” (1) and constructs this field as both 
hybrid and monstrous; indeed, monsters are very powerful figures within 
the discourses of this collection, which aim to collapse, or at least to query, 
some of the boundaries that have conventionally kept women and technol- 
ogy, bodies and brains, and politics and science isolated from each other 
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in separate spheres. Of particular interest in this context are Braidottr’s 
“Signs of Wonder and Traces of Doubt: On Teratology and Embodied 
Differences.” a brief history of the construction of monstrosity within 
the context of the medical sciences; Kirsten Gram-Hanssen’s “Objectivity 
in the Description of Nature: Between Social Construction and Essen- 
tialism.” which addresses vexed questions about the relationship of ob- 
server and observed and recalls Haraway’s prescription for “situated knowl- 
edge”; and Lykke’s overview of feminist science studies, “Between Mon- 
sters, Goddesses, and Cyborgs: Feminist Confrontations with Science.” A 
half dozen of the essays collected here deal with specific technologies rele- 
vant to feminist bodies and intellects, including Nelly Oudshoorm’s study 
of birth-control technologies in “The Decline of the One-Size-Fits-All 
Paradigm”; Ineke Van Wingerden’s “Postmodern Visions of the Postmeno- 
pausal Body”; and Pat Spallone’s “Salutary Tale of the Pre-Embryo,” which 
traces the discursive construction of one particular moment in our socio- 
cultural understanding of the fetus. 

Lykke and Braidotti offer a conclusion that applies to the work of all 
three books under review here: “Through their complex display of non- 
innocent natures and bodies, feminist science and technology studies per- 
form as a kind of teratology, a science of monsters. . . . Feminist science 
and technology studies expose and confront the persistent epistemological 
haze that surrounds the key social issues at the end of the millennium” 
(245). These studies describe important personal and political roles in this 
technological, historical context, and they offer useful maps with which to 
navigate it. | 


Learning from Our Lives: Women, Research, and Autobiography in Education. 
Edited by Anna Neumann and Penelope L. Peterson. New York and Lon- 
don: Teachers College Press, 1997. 


State University of New York Press, 1996. 


Donna E. Alvermann, University of Georgia 


utoblographical writing as a form of knowing in the field of higher edu- 
cation is still something of a novelty. Why the genre has taken so long 
to surface in education circles is open to speculation and beyond the 
scope of this review. Suffice it to say, however, that what Nancy K. Miller 
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describes as an “urgency to add the story of our lives to the public record? 
simply has not been the motivating force behind most women’s writing in 
education — which, of course, makes the edited volume by Anna Neumann 
and Penelope L. Peterson of particular importance.} In Learning from Our 
Teves cleven accomplished scholars (Marine Greene, Concha Delgado- 
Gaitan, Gloria Ladson-Billings, Kathryn H. Au, Martha Montero- 
Sieburth, Ellen Condliffe Lagemann, Nel Noddings, Patricia J. Gumport, 
Linda F. Winfield, and the two editors) present personal and contextual- 
ized accounts of how their everyday lives have shaped their epistemological 
stances, their research topics, and their methods. This weaving of personal 
origins with research methodologies encompasses discourse about self and 
culture, families and communities, and the reimaginings of everyday life. 
Such reimaginings — which the editors, following Greene, refer to as “al- 
ternative realities” (230) — allow the women to construct, or “re-present” 
(238), their own knowledge in relation to self and others. As a researcher 
in education, I could indeed locate several of my different selves in their 
re-presentations. 

Carmen Luke’s edited collection of thirteen essays is uniquely and pro- 
vocatively informed by her move to broaden the concept of pedagogical 
practice, especially as it relates to the teaching and learning of feminine 
and masculine identities and other socially constituted subject positions. 
Drawing on her own experiences and those of the other essayists, Luke 
shows that the everyday discourses of parenting, popular culture, play, 
filmmaking, legal studies, and one’s peer group are but public pedagogies 
for “teaching and learning the ‘doing’ of gender” (8). 

What I found most appealing about Feminisms and Pedagogies of Every- 
day Life was the opportunity to rethink some practices that had become 
fairly entrenched in my “normal” approach to writing and teaching differ- 
ence. I also appreciated Luke’s reluctance to impose her own schema on 
the essays, for it was the diversity of the authors’ backgrounds, theoretical 
orientations, and research interests that drew me to the book initially and 
then sustained my interest throughout. For example, the section titled 
“Learning Identities and Differences” includes pieces on the intersecting 
complexities of gender and culture in the identity politics of aboriginal 
women, the relational dimensions of women’s friendships, the textual con- 
struction of motherhood, and the dilemmas of and contradictions in learn- 
ing to be a man. Essays in the section “Popular Culture as Public Peda- 
gogy” address the politics and gendered discourse of food advertisements, 


! Nancy K. Miller, “Public Statements, Private Lives: Academic Memoirs for the Nme- 
tics,” Signs: Journal of Women in Culture and Secssty 22, no. 4 (1997): 982. 
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the potentially transgressive nature of girls’ magazines, the ways popular 
culture reproduces ideas about childhood and parenting, the commercial- 
ization of children’s play into a “culture of amusement” (188), and the 
role of ethnic films in cultural pedagogy. Finally, essays in the section on 
“Pedagogies of Academic and Legal Discourse” explore how a pedagogy 
of shame works its way into students’ psyches, why democratic classrooms 
fail to live up to their name, how gendered laws discriminate against the 
female body, and why legal argument and interpretation continue to per- 
petuate inequalities in the courtroom and beyond. Throughout each of the 
books three sections, it is easy to trace the pedagogical influences of every- 
day life on individuals’ gendered and raced subjectivities. The difficulty lies 
in learning how to interrupt such influences once identified. 

I advocate reading the two books in tandem. Although I read Learning 
from Our Lives before Feminisms and Pedagogies of Everyday Lefe, in retrospect 
I think it preferable to reverse the order. Without the critical perspective 
of Luke’s collection as a backdrop, it might be easy to overlook or underes- 
timate the impact of the dissonance in the lives of the eleven autobiogra- 
phers. For instance, having read Anne Woollett and Ann Phoenix’s “Moth- 
erhood as Pedagogy: Developmental Psychology and the Accounts of 
Mothers of Young Children” in the Luke collection, one is less apt to take 
for granted the anxieties about the demands of an idealized motherhood 
that are expressed in several of the personal narratives in the other volume. 
Similarly, the former’s explicit critiques of “doing” gender and race high- 
light the multivocalities implicit in each essay in the Neumann and Pe- 
terson volume. One of the dangers of writing retrospectively about lives 
lived in other moments is the tendency to gloss over unpleasantness, or at 
least to codify it in a manner that all but masks a narrative’s inherent power 
structures. These structures, however, tend to stand out more clearly in the 
writing of scholars from outside the field of education (e.g., Sandra Bartky 
and Susan Bordo from philosophy, Rey Chow from comparative literature, 
Zillah Eisenstein from politics, and Susan Willis from cultural studies, all 
in the Luke volume), suggesting new ways to rethink personal knowledge 
construction from cross-disciplinary perspectives. 

Following up with Lesrning from Owr Lives, likewise, enriches one’s un- 
derstanding of Feminisms and Pedagogies of Everyday Lift. For example, the 
richly nuanced cross-generational moments captured in Aws retelling of 
her own experiences as a Chinese American growing up under the influ- 
ence of both of her grandmothers meaningfully extends Chow’s discussion 
of “the discursive ferment and mechanisms that surround ‘ethnicity’ in our 
time” (207). In a similar manner, Lagemann’s and Montero-Sieburth’s de- 
scriptions of how their socialization into the academy eventually led to a 
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re-creation of their selves and voices particularize Anneliese Kramer-DahPs 
essay “Reconsidering the Notions of Voice and Experience in Critical Ped- 
agogy.” These extensions, while significant in their own right, also point 
to the recognized need in both volumes for a scholarship that exceeds edu- 
cation’s oft-critiqued search for a seamless pedagogy derived from an 
equally seamless research base. In attending to the contradictions and dis- 
continuities in the field, both volumes provide helpful insights into new 
directions for scholarship and the pedagogies of everyday life. 1 


Am I Thin Enough Yet? The Cut of Thinnes and the Commercialization of 
Identity. By Sharlene Hesse-Biber. New York and Oxford: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1996. 

Dedication to Hunger: The Anorexic Aesthetic in Modern Culture. By Leslie 
Heywood. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1996. 
Anna Myers and Esther D. Rothblum, University of Vermont 


Ince the early 1970s there has been an epidemic of eating disorders 

among young women in Western countries. Public awareness of the 

eating disorder epidemic began in the early 1980s, with made-for-TV 
movics such as The Best Little Girl in the World and Kate’ Secret both high- 
lighting and sensationalizing the struggles of women with anorexia ner- 
vosa and bulimia. Today, virtually everyone has become aware of the exis- 
tence of eating disorders. A sizable number of women in college can name 
one or more people who have struggled with an eating disorder, and most 
people can also tell you that Jane Fonda and the late Princess Diana once 
suffered from bulimia. Since the 1970s, information about anorexia ner- 
vosa and bulimia has spread from its start as an obscure reference in medi- 
cal textbooks to the front pages of supermarket tabloids. As the rates of 
cating disorders have risen, so have the number of scholarly publications 
available on the topic, and for someone looking for a brief overview about 
eating disorders it is difficult to know where to start. 

Sharlene Hesse-Biber’s book Am I Thin Enough Yet? provides an excel- 
lent beginning for those secking a cultural analysis of the rise of eating 
disorders in Western culture. For a scholarly work, this book is extraordi- 
narily readable, making the information accessible even to adolescents. 
Hesse-Biber calls the value placed on thinness in this culture a “cult” that 
controls the minds of young women. She demonstrates that, as in a reli- 
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gious cult, members of the cult of thinness “seem obsessed with the path 
to perfection, which, though unattainable, holds out compelling promises” 
(9). She continues, “Remaining in those ranks means constant vigilance. 
It demands adherence to certain beliefs (which may seem quite bizarre to 
outsiders) and the practice of specific rituals.” How better to describe the 
manic contortions of women striving to attain an unrealistic “ideal” weight? 

Hesse-Biber compares the overvaluation of thinness in this culture to 
foot binding and corseting, which all have their roots in the historic associ- 
ation of men with the mind and women with the physical body, a supposed 
fact that gave men power to control women’s bodies. In her analysis of 
modem culture, Hesse-Biber shows how advertising has accelerated the 
pace at which patriarchal ideas of beauty have permeated American culture, 
colonizing women’s minds and leading them to exercise self-denial with 
more passion than they ever would at the simple behest of a male partner. 

In illustrating how the thinness ideal disproportionately affects women, 
Hesse-Biber cites her own research.! Her study of college students demon- 
strates that male students’ actual and desired weights closely parallel both 
medical and cultural notions of how much men should weigh. Female col- 
lege students, however, tend to report desired weights that mirror largely 
unattainable cultural standards for thinness, while their actual weights tend 
to fall on the lower end of the medically accepted range. She argues that 
those women who adopt the cultural standard of ideal weight, as opposed 
to the medical standard, are four times more likely to develop an cating 
disorder. 

Hease-Biber goes on to show how the cult of thinness continues to cx- 
pand, now attracting younger girls, men, and women of color in addition 
to the traditional young white women. She ends with a discussion of how 
social change, rather than individual psychotherapy, is the cure for follow- 
ers of the cult of thinness. 

In her book Dedication to Hunger, Leslie Heywood, like Hesse-Biber, 
describes the high value Western culture places on self-denial and, there- 
fore, on thinness; however, she takes a very different approach. Heywood 
begins with the question, “What do anorexia, high modernist literature, 
and one woman’s personal narratives about sexual harassment, rape, and 
eating disorders have in common? What do these issues share with The 
Silence of the Lambs, Nike, Freud, Plato, Joseph Conrad, Hegel, women’s 
bodybuilding, Descartes, early twentieth-century suffragettes, T. S. Eliot, 


1 See Sharlene Hesse-Biber, “Women, Weight, and Eating Disorders: A Socio-Cultural 
and Political-Economic Analyns” Women’s Stusses International Ferum 14, no. 3 (1991): 
173-91. 
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male identification, ‘high theory,’ Jean Rhys, and the contemporary aca- 
demic scene?” (xi). Heywood traces the connections among these diverse 
topics in a book that is, in her own words, “as complicated as it is dense” 
(x1). While Hesse-Bibers book can be read by high school students, even 
college English professors are advised to take their time with this one. 

Heywood begins her analysis with a description of her own struggles 
with anorexia as a young woman. She compares herself to the character 
Clarice Starling in the film The Silence of the Lambs, an FBI trainee running 
an obstacle course of adherence to male ideals for mental and physical fit- 
ness. When Heywood’s body broke down from the constant abuse, she 
says, she escaped into her head, endlessly turning to “great books” and 
great thoughts that would free her from her body. In her literature classes, 
she found herself silently screaming, “No, that’s not it. You're leaving it 
out. You're cutting out the body again. And women” (7). 

From this refreshingly honest, self-critical examination of how she, like 
countless other young women, fell prey to the cult of thinness and self. 
denial, Heywood brings her discussion of eating disorders out of the realm 
of the body and her personal experiences and back into her mind. She 
defines “anorexic logic” as the trend in “great” literature to do away with 
emotion, physical experiences, and the lived experience of the author. In a 
lengthy examination of the works of Kafka, Eliot and Pound, William Car- 
los Williams, Joseph Conrad, and Jean Rhys (the only female author she 
discusses), Heywood exposes their “anorexic logic.” She shows how 
women, fleshy bodies, and emotions are culturally devalued in literature, 
arguing that female anorexics today simply mirror the values of high cul- 
ture. Heywood’s extension of anorexia nervosa into a metaphor that de- 
scribes stylized, “rational” literature lends an interesting slant to her read- 
ings of classics; however, her analysis leaves something to be desired if the 
goal is to understand anorexia nervosa itself. What she has to say would be 
of little use to the young woman struggling with an eating disorder or to 
the loved ones who try to help her—but this is not Heywood’s goal. 
Exposing masculinist ideals that glorify self-denial, even in some of our 
cherished works of literature, is. 

Thus, while both of the books under review ostensibly deal with the 
same subject, Hesse-Biber’s is a primer in understanding the social and 
cultural underpinnings of eating disorders, whereas Heywood’s work will 
be of interest primarily to those who seek a postmodern analysis of modern 
literature. Disappointingly, both books end rather abruptly. Hesse-Biber 
only begins to hint at the nature of the social changes that she believes 
are necessary to end eating disorders, while Heywood devotes a scant two 
paragraphs to her concluding call for an “antidote to anorexic logic? The 
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creation of such an “antidote” to the cultural values that underlie anorexia 
nervosa and bulimia would be an excellent sequel to either of these 
works. I 


Extraordinary Bodies: Figuring Physical Disability in American Culture and 
Literature. By Rosemarie Garland Thomson. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1997. 


The Rejected Body: Feminist Philosophical Reflections on Disability. By Susan 
Wendell. New York and London: Routledge, 1996. 


Smi Linton, Hunter College 


great deal can be learned about these books, and about the breadth of 
disability studies, merely by examining the titles that Susan Wendell 
and Rosemarie Garland Thomson have chosen. Thomson describes 
bodies usually th of as lacking a valuable function or attribute by a 
“extraordinary,” that here accords them a superordinare status. Wen- 
delPs focus is on aggressive actions taken against sẹbordinated — “re- 
jected” — bodies. While Thomson's title speaks of many bodies, Wendell 
embodies in “the rejected body” all such bodies. Wendell speaks of others’ 
actions toward the rejected body, Thomson of the action she has taken to 
place disability in the American canon. They tell us that literary criticism 
and philosophy are part of the interdisciplinary project of disability studies. 

But the titles do not reveal all of what is in store. Both books discuss 
oppression, and both talk of the integrity and purposcfulness in the disabil: 
ity community. Both authors are reflective, and both take an activist stance 
by rallying against oppressive forces embedded in discourse, social policy, 
and social interactions. They focus attention on the social construction of 

isability, deepen understandings of the antecedents of disabled people’s 
subjugated position, effectively employ a range of feminist perspectives, 
and make insightful comparisons between the subject positions (and 
marked categories) “disabled” and “woman.” 

Thomson states that her intention in Extraordinary Bodies is to “interro- 
gate the conventions of representation and unravel the complexities of 
identity production within social narratives of bodily differences” (5). She 
marshals an array of historical materials and theoretical formulations 
to challenge the received wisdom of “disability.” She digs deep and offers 
profound insights into the interrelationships among the theories, social 
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practices, and dominant ideologies of a particular historical period as they 
have had an impact on the position of disabled people. For instance, in a 
study of the American Freak Show, Thomson describes the individuals on 
display, the quality of their lives, and the rise of the freak show and its 
subsequent displacement by the “emergence of scientific quantification as 
the elite, dominant method of subduing the material world by naming and 
measuring it” (58). She places these in the context of shifting ideas of class 
and status in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. As in all of her 
finely tuned analyses, Thomson's focus is clear: whether disabled people 
are labeled “freaks” or “patients,” whether put on display by the P. T. Bar- 
mums or physicians of the world, their experience is historically deter- 
mined, and that experience needs to be examined in all its complexity. 

Thomson is often optimistic, identifying literature, historical docu- 
ments, and theory that accord power to anomaly. For instance, she con- 
nects such impulses in the work of Thomas Kuhn and Mikhail Bakhtin and 
finds the means to see disabled people as “challenges to the cultural status 
quo” (38). Later, she analyzes the work of “African-American women writ- 
ers who . . . use disabled figures in strategies of empowerment” (103). Her 
aim, then, is not only to document what oppresses disabled people but to 
engage the reader, as the book’s subtitle signals, in the act of positioning 
disabled people differently in society. Thomson substantiates what disabled 
people so often talk about — that the disability experience can be liberating 

Whereas Thomson holds fast to the social side of disability, examining 
meaning and practices, Wendell speaks more directly about individual ex- 
perience as it is mediated by social variables. Wendell is a very sophisticated 
guide to personal experience; she reveals and instructs almost simultane- 
ously. Fler own experience of chronic fatigue syndrome is the starting 
point for this inquiry, and thar, at first glance, seemed to me like a more 
traditional narrative of disability than the social inquiries found in current 
disability studies scholarship. I quickly realized, though, that Wendell has 
significantly expanded the scholarship on impairment, a critical and under- 
developed area in disability studies. While Wendell recognizes that there is 
hardly a condition whose consequences and significance cannot be sub- 
stantially altered by changes in the social arena in which it is experienced, 
she also realizes that even if the world were fully accommodating, certain 
aspects of impairment would remain. Changes in social policy and in dis- 
course will not eliminate impairment, and that experience needs to be the- 
orized as thoughtfully as the social arena has been. Wendell not only does 
this, but she also demonstrates how feminist theory is compromised by 
ignoring such perspectives. 
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In a number of places, Wendell uses the terms disability and disabled to 
refer to both an individual’s condition and the social designation of “dis- 
abled? Within disability studies these are conceptualized as distinct phe- 
nomena; the term impairment (as in “people with impairments”) is used 
to describe the condition, and disabled to identify the social/political cate- 
gory. In conflating the two, some of the ideas she presents lose focus. 

Wendell and Thomson both show that disability is not a static descrip- 
tion of a set of bodily, sensory, or cognitive limitations. Rather, disability 
ig created: “We are disabled in some, but not all, contexts,” Wendell writes; 
“the disability in a given situation is often created by the inability or unwill- 
ingness of others to adapt themselves or the environment to the physical 
or psychological reality of the person designated as ‘disabled’ * (29-30). 
She also talks about the ways absolute standards of performance in work 
and other arenas privilege nondisabled people. Thomson’s comments 
come in the context of placing disability as a socially constructed category 
analogous to ethnicity. She writes that “disability is a reading of bodily 
particularities in the context of social power relations. ... [It is] not so 
much a property of bodies as a product of cultural rules about what bodies 
should be or do” (6). Both authors’ work increases understanding of the 
mechanisms that bind the disabled community together. I disagree with 
Thomson, though, when she states, “Little somatic commonality exists 
among people with different kinds of disabilities. . . . Only the shared ex- 
perience of stigmatization creates commonality” (14-15). I think that, al- 
though we are at an early stage in our understanding of it, there is com- 
monality in the experience of negotiating the world from what I like to 
refer to as the vantage point of the atypical. Someone who is blind and 
someone who uses a wheelchair can have common insights into spatial 
relations, even though the particulars of each person’s experience may 
differ, Further investigation into commonalities should move beyond a fo- 
cus on oppressive forces that constrain us, to engage in a phenomenologi- 
cal inquiry into what activates us. 

The power of these two books will easily be recognized within disability 
studies. But WendelPs and Thomson” insights into the rejected and ex- 
traordinary bodies of disabled people can also speak worlds to literary criti- 
cism, cultural studies, philosophy, bioethics, and feminist inquiry. ! 


Women’s Health: Complexsties and Differences. Edited by Sheryl Burt Ruzek, 
Virginia L. Olesen, and Adele E. Clarke. Columbus: Ohio State University 
Press, 1997. 


The Psychology of Women’s Health: Progress and Challenges in Research and Ap- 
pkcation. Edited by Annette L. Stanton and Sheryl J. Gallant. Washington, 
D.C.: American Psychological Association, 1997. 


Nancy Fugate Woods, University of Washington 


he women's health literature of 1997 acquired two landmark new ref- 
erences: Women’s Health: Complexities and Differences and The Psychology 
of Women’s Health: Progress and Challenges in Research and Application. 
Each volume extends understandings of women’s health beyond the limits 
of traditional biomedicine, and each makes a significant contribution to 
contemporary scholarship. The Psychology of Women’s Health collects reviews 
of psychological research on women’s health grounded in behavioral and 
psychosocial frameworks. In contrast, Women’s Health: Complecities and 
Differences explicates contemporary frameworks for understanding the so- 
cial and cultural dimensions of health and examines accounts of particular 
women’s experiences using these frameworks. 

The editors begin each volume by acknowledging the social construc- 
tion of women’s health, the notion that a “healthy woman” is a product of 
thinking shaped by the sociohistorical context of both the woman and the 
definer. Beyond the editorial introductions, however, the essays in these 
volumes contrast sharply in their views of women’s health and the topics 
that represent important problems for their respective fields. 

Annette L. Stanton and Sheryl J. Gallant, the editors of The Psychology of 
Women’ Health, begin by considering barriers and pathways to knowledge 
about women’s health, including a review chronicling the events that cul- 
minated in the women’s health research agendas of the 1990s. The essays 
in part 2 examine chronic diseases prevalent among women, including cor- 
onary heart disease, cancer, diabetes, and AIDS and other autoimmune dis- 
orders. Each of these chapters begins with a review of the health problem 
as experienced by women and relevant therapies, followed by a summary 
of behavioral and psychosocial research results relevant to the problem. 
Part 3 focuses on gynecological health, with essays on menarche, menstru- 
ation, and menopause and other selected issues in women’s reproductive 
health. Part 4 deals with health-related behaviors: smoking, physical activ- 
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ity, alcohol use and problems, and cating disorders. Part 5 addresses future 

veg — health for older women, health care policy and practice, and 
challenges for the future. Authors of the essay on health care policy argue 
for interweaving feminist principles into policy planning and remind us 
that social good is the ultimate long-term objective of health care reform. 

Throughout the volume, contributors demonstrate the expansion of 
knowledge about the role of psychosocial and behavioral factors in wom- 
en’s health, but they also point out areas in which knowledge remains lim- 
ited. In their concluding essay, the editors identify three domains of future 
challenges: conceptual frameworks ın women’s health, methodological 
considerations, and issues in application. Conceptualization of the field of 
health psychology transcends the boundaries of traditional biomedicine, 
yet research funding often emphasizes disease-specific versus behavior- 
specific work. In addition, focus on the individual without attention to the 
social context of behavior is unlikely to yield results that inform care for 
diverse populations of women. 

Central to Women’s Health: Complexities and Differences is the thesis that 
social conditions produce women’s health and influence women’s health 
practices. Dialogue regarding the social production of health in a society 
that is divided by race, social class, gender, and growing religious and other 
forms of intolerance is seen as essential. Throughout, the editors and con- 
tributors insist that women’s health is not separable from their roles, re- 
sponsibilities, and status in society and that urban, suburban, or rural resi- 
dence, country of origin, tribe, social class, language, culture, religion, and 
length of time in the United States all affect women’s health. 

Part ] begins with a review of social, biomedical, and feminist models 
of women’s health as perspectives for understanding patterns of health and 
illness among U.S. women. Part 2 focuses on commonalities and differ- 
ences in women’s health. Editors Sheryl Burt Ruzek, Virginia L. Olesen, 
and Adele E. Clarke consider the dynamics of difference in an essay focused 
on major social and economic shifts in American society and in identity 
movements such as women-of-color coalitions and partnerships. The au- 
thors illustrate the importance of moving beyond a unitary view of wom- 
en’s health using particular examples from the experiences of women of 
color, women with disabilities, lesbian and bisexual women, rural and 
older women, and they compare different groups’ views on access to Con: 
traception and abortion. Part 3 focuses on creating women’s health in chap- 
ters dealing with women’s personal health practices and the social struc- 
tural constraints affecting them, working and living conditions, and medi- 
cal care access. Each author addresses the importance of both individual 
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and social structural factors in producing women’s health. The compleri 
ties inherent in women’s lives suggest that efforts at both individual anc 
social levels are required to improve health. 

Fart 4 focuses on cultural complexities as they affect women’s images o 


Native American women. Asian/Pacific women include at least seventy- 
one ethnic, cultural, national, and regional groups, and the complexity of 
their health issues is enhanced by consideration of the intersection of gen- 
der and immigration status. The essays in part 5, “Intersections of Race, 
Class, and Culture,” examine issues such as the chronic life stressors to 
which many African-American women are exposed — including financial 
strain, teen pregnancy, violence, child-rearing pressures, and HIV/AIDS — 
illustrating not only the need for reforms in health care but also the neces- 
sity of redressing classism, racism, and sexism in order to improve women’s 
health. Some authors address special issues for women’s mental health, us- 
ing concepts of power and privilege to organize the analysis, and the sec- 
tion also includes chapters on older women, with special emphasis on care- 
giving and retirement, fixed income, and health. 

Power and social control are explored in part 6 through chapters on 
stigma and marginality (health of lesbians, imprisoned women, and 
women with HIV), many types of violence against women (battering, 
rape, sexual harassment), and power and choice in contraception. The final 
section addresses challenges and choices for the twenty-first century, in- 
cluding research to improve women’s health and discussions of strengths 
and strongholds in research. In their concluding essay, “Conversing with 
Diversity: Implications for Social Research,” the editors assert that both 
commonalities and differences must be addressed, but commonalities may 
need to be reconceptualized as similarities or resemblances in order to 
avoid overlooking important differences among women. A discussion of 
new directions for research from the perspectives of feminist social scien- 
tists concludes the book. 

This volume is unique in women’s health literature, presenting feminist 
social science frameworks that are skillfully illustrated by examples from 
the experiences of particular groups of women. The careful weaving of 
feminist social theory and empirical work to illustrate the complexities 
makes this an invaluable resource for all who study women’s health and 
healing. 
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Taken together, these two books mark significant progress in under- 
standing women’s health from psychological and sociocultural perspectives 
informed by feminist theory. Neither volume is intended to be comprehen- 
sive, but each samples a wide range of topics most relevant to the discipline 
(behavioral and social sciences). Both volumes offer significant contribu- 
tions to women studies, sociology and behavioral sciences, and health pro- 
fessions’ educational programs—and in tum, to enhancing health and 
healing for women. I 


Feminist Ethics and Social Policy. Edited by Patrice DiQuinzio and Ins Mar- 
ion Young, Bloomington and Indianapolis: Indiana University Press, 1997. 
Kathy Rudy. Boston: Beacon, 1996. 

Gender and International Relations: An Introduction. By Jill Steans. New 
Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1998. 


Sharon D. Welch, University of Missouri, Columbia 


ork for soca! Justice requires simultaneous effort on several registers: 

the initial work of seeing injustice and describing why it is an affront 

to human dignity and social ideals; providing avenues for action, not 
only protest but the construction of alternative social policies; and critically 
evaluating policies that attempt to implement a measure of justice. These 
three books offer guidelines to feminist scholars and students on how to 
move from critique to constructive action. They do so in ways that address 
two dilemmas facing social activists and theorists. On the one hand, it is 
easy for activists and social critics to become enmeshed in ongoing critique 
of unjust social systems, however, scholars and activists must not only ana- 
lyze the systemic injustice for women that characterizes much of political 
and economic life but also recognize two complicating factors in seeing the 
depth of injustice. First, policies may have differential effects on women, 
depending on women’s social location due to race, class, and sexual orien- 
tation; and, second, the gender dimensions of injustice are not the same for 
all policy issues. On the other hand, it is increasingly difficult to propose 
constructive alternatives to exploitative and oppressive systems. Our cur- 
rent poli ical world is shaped by what Nancy Fraser calls the loss of the 
“socialist imaginary”: it is difficult for us to imagine a clear alternative to 
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existing frameworks of inequality and injustice.! It is difficult not only to 
imagine an alternative to global capitalism but also to imagine a world not 
constituted by unjust gender relations. The reasons for this impasse are 
many: feminism means different things to different women; there is no 
single, unified woman; and there is no single, unified feminist program for 
critique or action. The three books under review address this daunting 
political situation. They help feminist scholars, activists, and students un- 
derstand the complexity of our current situation and suggest concrete 
means of moving forward. 

These books demonstrate clearly the importance of applying the in- 
sights of feminist ethics to social policy. Each builds on prior work by femi- 
nist philosophers and prior applications of feminist theory to the chal- 
lenges and imperatives of individual action, and each author is thoroughly 
grounded in her own discipline (philosophy, Christian ethics, and interna- 
tonal relations) and also well versed in the subtleties and complexities of 
feminist theory. As a result, their analyses provide fundamental intradis- 
ciplinary challenges and also cross disciplinary lines in a way that is helpful 
to feminist activists and feminist scholars in ethics, philosophy, interna- 
tional relations, cultural studies, and sociology. These works, from their 
varying disciplinary perspectives, all build on the ways feminist theory has 
redefined right action, social good, and human justice. Each begins with a 
nuanced understanding of the importance of taking the gendered experi- 
ence of diverse groups of women as a starting point for theorizing. They 
show us the difference that such redefinitions make for crucial public policy 
issues. As such, they help bridge the divide between theory and the specific 
challenges of political action and institutional decision making and regula- 
tion. They illuminate the practical options for public policy and, by so do- 
ing, provide further theoretical insights. 

The contributors to Patrice DiQuinzio and Iris Marion Young’s Femi- 
nist Ethics and Social Policy, a collection of essays previously published in 
Hypatia, provide thorough critiques of specific social policy issues with 
recommendations for action. The authors work from a variety of theoreti- 
cal perspectives (including a liberal framework of equality, freedom, justice, 
and rights; a critical use of care ethics; and various postmodern approaches 
to the analysis of social policy). The result is a carefully nuanced examina- 
tion of specific policy issues that could be brought to bear on the work of 
legislators and of managers within governmental agencies. Three essays 
cxamine the content of specific legal decisions in regard to fathers’ rights, 


! Nancy Fraser, Justecs Imterrupens: Orrtecal Reflectwons om tie “Postsocsalist” Condition (New 
York: Routledge, 1997). 
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women in the military, and the definition of self-defense in the context of 
battering. Additional essays evaluate specific legislative acts, such as the 
Family and Medical Leave Act, arguing that an attempt to take into ac- 
count the realities of women’s lives that nonetheless carries with it gen- 
dered assumptions is detrimental to women. Five articles analyze the poli- 
cies of specific regulatory bodies: the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, race classification by the U.S. Census Bureau, the Food and Drug 
Administration and its policies in regard to breast implantation, the Ameri- 
cans with Disabilities Act and its regulations regarding equality of access 
for people with disabilities, and the construction of public health care poli- 
cies in the Netherlands. Other essays focus on the general terms of policy 
issucs and imagine how they might be criticized and reconfigured to ac- 
count for the diversity of women’s experiences, These essays address social 
policy debates over comparable worth, sexuality, pornography, ser 
sclective abortion, and women and AIDS. Each essay stands on its own as 
a cogent, theoretically consistent analysis of a particular issue. Cumula- 
tively, they present a strong case for substantial feminist interventions 
and point to the critical potential of a variety of feminist theoretical 


The book would be useful both in courses in philosophy, to demon- 
strate the political implications of critical philosophical reflection on spe- 
cific policy issues, and in courses in feminist theory, to evaluate the political 
efficacy of a variety of feminist theoretical perspectives (postmodern, lib- 
cral, cthic of care). The essays provide ample opportunity for examining 
what is gained and/or lost by those authors who take a liberal perspective, 
and what by those who work with postmodern approaches or with care 
ethics. 

Kathy Rudy’s discussion of abortion in the United States in Beyond Pro- 
life and Pro-choice: Moral Diversity in the Abortion Debats both helps explain 
the intractability af the debate as it is currently defined and points to ways 
of moving forward, even in a situation in which society is so deeply divided 
as to seem to consist of mutually exclusive moral universes. She persua- 
sively demonstrates that various sides in the abortion debate do not mean 
the same thing by the term. She provides a detailed descnption of the “log- 
ics of morality,” the meanings of abortion within four particular communi- 
ties (liberalism, Catholicism, the Rescue Movement, contemporary femi- 
nism) that demonstrates the variations and tensions within each “logic” 
She argues that it is misleading to think of abortion simply as pro-choice/ 
pro-life and claims that it is necessary to acknowledge the mulnpliaty and 
fragmentation of individuals, pregnant mothers, fetuses, and society itselfin 
order to work with a sense of “morality, based not on unitary subjectivity 
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but on the harvesting of positive aspects of competing ideologies” (xxvi). 
The result not only is theoretically provocative but also offers a clear direc- 
ton for social policy, with a cogent rationale: the repeal of all abortion 
laws. Rudy offers a way of going forward for feminist activists in debates 
over abortion, and her critical appropriation of communitarian theories 
provides a provocative challenge to work in communitarian ethics and 
offers a critique of a liberal framework for addressing the issue of abortion. 
She depicts the fruitfulness of working with a communitarian perspective 
while recognizing two key challenges to that perspective: first, the variety 
of communities that exist in society and the concomitant multiplicity of 
frameworks of moral discourse to which an individual feels allegiance (or 
by which an individual’s moral logic is constructed) and, second, the ways 
a communitarian moral logic may become coercive. 

Gender and International Relations: An Introduction provides another 
way of moving from critique to action; Jill Steans analyzes not just one 
feminist alternative but discusses the trajectory of critique and action pro- 
vided by five different feminist perspectives. She takes up issues central to 
international relations, “issues of political identity, conceptions of political 
community and citizenship, the nature of power, the state, violence, peace 
and security, global political economy and development” (2). By analyzing 
each of these in light of gender she demonstrates that international rela- 
tions is a gendered ideology or discourse and explains the differences, both 
theoretically and politically, between the concepts “lens of gender” and 
“gender lenses,” which would broaden the focus to address “different di- 
mensions of power and gender inequality” (4) without assuming that 
women “can be seen as a homogenous group with common experiences, 
common interests and a common perspective” (5-6). The result is an in- 
sightful critique of the concept of the state as actor. Steans offers compel- 
ling theoretical suggestions on issues such as nationalism and the role of 
women and the place of women’s rights in struggles for national liberation; 
women in combat and militarized concepts of citizenry; definitions of na- 
tional security and rethinking security in light of the gendered discourse of 
militarism and human rights; and the gender dimensions of global political 
economy and development. She concludes with a thought-provoking dis- 
cussion of the political implications of her work. She suggests possibilities 
for resistance and reconstruction from five different feminist perspectives: 
liberal feminism, Marxist feminism, feminist standpoint, feminist critical 
theory, and postmodern feminist theory. 

All of these books make significant contributions to the challenges of 
theory and activism. Their authors make concrete suggestions that can be 
debated and considered by activists, legislators, and people working in reg- 
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ulatory agencies, and they refine the important theoretical concepts of indi- 
viduality, community, agency, the state, equality, and freedom. I 


Beyond the Whiteness of Whiteness: Memoir of a White Mother of Black Sons. By 
Jane Lazarre. Durham, N.C., and London: Duke University Press, 1997. 
Displacina Whi - Essays in Social and Cultural Criticisms. Edited by Ruti 
Frankenberg. Durham, N.C., and London: Duke University Press, 1997. 


john a. powell, University of Minnesota 
Marguerite L. Spencer, University of Minnesota 


ecause whiteness is normal, unmarked, blind, privileged, and inno- 

cent, becoming conscious of it and challenging it is difficult for whites. 

In Beyond the Whiteness of Whiteness: Memoir of a White Mother of Black 
Sons, Jane Lazarre describes her long journey of escape from the “whiteness 
of whiteness” as an artist and a white mother of black sons —a journey that 
explores the tension between devotion to the other and obligation to the 
self, This tension is particularly sharp for her because the “other” is black 
and the self is white. (But of course the “other” is not really other —her 
children and their blackness also embody whiteness.) As Lazarre converts 
to a more constructive understanding of the “blackness of blackness” 
through love, she not only responds with antiracist work but boldly de- 
clares that she is “no longer white.” 

The strength of this “confession” can be tested by filtering it through 
several of the arguments made in Displacing Whiteness: Essays tn Social and 
Cultural Criticism, edited by Ruth Frankenberg. This interdisciplinary col- 
lection of essays critically examines contemporary meanings of whiteness 
as they are embedded in socioeconomic, sociocultural, and psychic interre- 
lations. These essays describe whiteness as a process rather than an object. 
According to the essayists, the various whitenesses that are constructed in 
literature, cinema, scholarship, and political institutions are part of a cul- 
tural process that reifies and homogenizes whiteness in the same ways as 
“nonwhite? cultures have been for some time. This cultural process also 
perpetuates the exclusion and domination of others —a pattern that many 
of the essayists hope to move away from and that Lazarre claims to break. 
In the final analysis, both these essays and Lazarre’s memoir contribute to 
a transformative process of remembering and redeeming the “disturbance 
of racism” (Lazarre, 133). The Frankenberg collection, however, does a 
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better job of engaging class and structure and therefore displacing white- 
ness in a larger sense. In all fairness, it is not clear that this was actually 
Lazarre’s goal. 

According to Michael Omi, whites are increasingly wondering what it 
means to be “white”! Whether a result of the twilight of European eth- 
nicity or growing diversity, the question of identity, he claims, is problem- 
atic for whites. The modern view of the self as unitary, static, essential, 
and impervious to experience is shattered when whites realize thar their 
whiteness has meaning only in relation to and over non-whiteness. In- 
stead, the self comes to be seen as multiple, fluid, fragmented, and affected 
by societal frameworks. Whiteness, with all of its privileges, and blackness, 
with all of its lack of privileges, are mutually constitutive, “co-dependent 
arising,” and asymmetrically “raced”? Without this realization, however, 
white identity remains exclusive, oppressive, and racist. 

In the first essay in Displacing Whiteness, “Fictions of Whiteness: Speak- 
ing the Names of Whiteness in Literature,” Rebecca Aanerud examines 
three works of American fiction by white writers who to varying degrees 
recognize whiteness as socially constructed rather than “unraced” (37). It 
is her discussion of Joanne Brasils Escape from Billys Bar-B-Que, however, 
that most directly engages Lazarre’s memoir. There Aanerud argues that 
Brasil misuses the “confession” genre. Instead of producing truth, her 
guilt-ridden white female character evades it through a series of rationaliza- 
tions about her advantages and temporary, stereotyped interracial relation- 
ships. In the end, the “others” are assimilated, becoming just like her, while 
she remains white and innocent, her success apparently the result of 
“American ingenuity” rather than privilege (50). 

Lazarre, however, employs the “confession” genre more insightfully and 
disruptively. Drawing on her experiences of being married to a black man, 
raising two mixed-race sons, and teaching African American literature, La- 
zarre explores the ways whiteness appears normal and unmarked, blinds 
whites to its privileges, and allows them to maintain a false innocence to- 
ward racism. Lazarre admits that she is a white woman who generally 
blends in, who is not looked at with suspicion or fear (17), and who in 


* Michael Omi, “Racial Identity and the State: The Dilemmas of Classification,” Journal 
of Law and Inequality, 15 (1997): 7, 20. 

* These terms are described in john a. powell, "The ‘Racing’ of American Society: Race 
Funcnoning as a Verb before Signifying as a Noun,” Journal of Law and Inequality 15 (1997). 
99, 104. See also Michael Omi and Howard Winant, Rectal Fermaten m the United Srates. 
Prem the 1960s to the 1990s, 2d ed. (New York: Routledge, 1994), 55. 

* Joanne Brasil Escape from Billy's Ber-B-Ows (Navarro, Calf: Wild Trees, 1985), 47. 
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her childhood and early womanhood was as unaware of the realities of race 
as any white American (25). Only after calling her black students “you 
people” in her high school classroom did she begin to realize that she was 
“blind to [her] whiteness” (31) and out of place in her “permanently pri- 
vileged skin” (38). France Winddance Twine provides an even more 
haunting description of this absence of color in her essay in Displaany 
Whiteness on how black girls growing up in white suburbs experience 
themselves as socially and internally “white” until they find black con- 
sciousness in college (219, 233). 

Similarly, when Lazarre takes on parenting she learns that her children’s 
brown bodies are marked — they “stand out instantly” — and are therefore 
unsafe. Lazarre’s black mother-in-law urges her to make use of her own 
privilege “to protect them” any way she can (47). But the privilege of 
whiteness is neither simply personal nor easily transferable. Lazarre’s privi- 
lege does not carry over to her sons, who remain physically raced. Unlike 
her, for example, they are subjected to drug searches following interna- 
tional flights and stopped randomly by police when driving. As Lazarre 
puts it, “I think of all the times I felt powerfully white . . . secing a police- 
man come toward me at night and feeling the relief of his protection . . . 
constructing my dreams, without taking race into consideration at all,” 
while the “brutal pressure of color consciousness” weighs on blacks’ every 
public moment (23) in a way one of her black students describes as “ex- 
hausting” (34). However, it is not color consciousness that is exhausting 
and that makes pigmentocracy natural, but the ideology and practice of 
whiteness. 

Lazarre’s “confession” also differs from Brasil’s novel in that it does not 
fall into the trap of explaining gender as it engages the issue of race. While 
Brasil’s protagonist sells her body to buy antiracism in a relationship that 
stereotypes and assimilates (54), the relationships Lazarre describes involve 
witnessing and partaking (72), “imaginative identification” and common 
suffering (4), and true charity (117).* In her essay “Theorizing White Con- 
sciousness for a Post-Empire World: Barthes, Fanon, and the Rhetoric of 
Love” in Displacing Whiteness, Chela Sandoval describes a similar approach 
to consciousness that is used instead by race supremacists. It entails devel- 
oping an identity by comparing all things to oneself (92). Sandoval argues 


4 Lozarre cates James Baldwin for the concepts of witnesmng and partaking (interview with 
Baldwin, New York Times [January 10, 1985]). The terms iwagmatsys ulentification and com- 
men suffering are from Chinua Achebe, “The Truth of Fiction,” in his Hopes ana Impediments 
(New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1976), 72. At a family reunion on her black mother- 
in-law’s sade, Lavarre listens to a speaker who quotes 1 Corinthians 13 on charity. 
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that this form of cultural imposition must be resisted if social transforma 
tion is to occur (100). Lazarre also realizes that this narcissistic approact 
to understanding the other needs to be overcome. To model her life afte 
the selfish male genius type who is unsuited to ordinary life, she argues 
would undermine her capacity to work both as a writer and a mothe: 
(117). Yet, without some solitude to see reflectively, she would be eater 
up alive. This tension between her devotion to others and her obligation tc 
her self, she explains, required a refocusing of her professional and familia 
energics on her own whiteness and her family’s blackness. The surprise that 
she experienced when her children were first labeled by whites as “other 
and their later assertions that they were “black to the bone” (61) forcec 
her to seek daily rebirths (129) and moments of integration (118). 

This talk of rebirth, so common in “confessions” since Augustine, 
points to another strength of Lazarre’s narrative — her willingness to wres- 
tle with the protean, compounded nature of racial identity. Unlike the spir- 
itual joumey undertaken in the film Gandhi — which T. Muraleedharan in 
Displacing Whiteness describes as a manipulative portrayal of Gandhi’ 
achievement of an asexual, static, messiah-like whiteness that consolidates 
power (his dark makeup is even abandoned at the end of the film) (76) — 
Lazarre’s journey culminates in the achievement of a sexual, fluid, trans- 
formative “blackness” that renegotiates power. ‘Traveling back and forth 
between her experiences and various family memories, Lazarre illustrates 
how the past plays an important role not only in placing whiteness within 
the black imagination, as bell hooks argues is necessary in her essay “Repre- 
senting Whiteness in the Black Imagination” (169), but also in placing 
blackness in the white imagination. As hooks points out, this type of open- 
ing up to the other moves beyond essentialist “us and them” dichotomies 
and inaccurate stereotyping. Lazarre, like her son Adam, who describes 
himself as “of course” black, but also Jewish (because of his mother) and a 
bit Italian (because of two family friends), moves from wishing she could 
become black (40) to feeling displaced somewhere between blackness and 
whiteness (49) to being born into color—a color with no precise name 
(135). This “passing over” from a narrow place to one of empathy, under- 
standing, and action—for which she credits her children — requires her to 
relinquish her comforts and humbly realize her prejudices and ignorance 
(69). It also requires her to undergird her “transient, fluid identity” with 
a “strong sense of self” (135). Like the Old Testament’s Ruth, whose myth, 
she insists, could change the world, Lazarre believes that “thy people shall 
be my people and thy God my God” (97). 

Lazarre’s “confession” would have broader critical impact, however, if 
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she tackled the issue of class more forthrightly. Whites’ use of power and 
space in the segregation of impoverished inner-city neighborhoods contri- 
butes to the construction of the “blackness of blackness” and the “white- 
ness of whiteness?" Although she recognizes that skin color privilege, 
“while clearly a false abstraction,” is systemically “given reality” (55), she 
does not go on to examine the ways race intersects with class. John Harti- 
gan, Jr’s “Locating White Detroit” more directly tackles this intersection. 
The analysis of whiteness, argues Hartigan, requires specification in terms 
of class, space, and other structures of significance. Based on his ethno- 
graphic study, he concludes that a person's understanding of race is influ- 
enced as much by his or her class position as are his or her individual “opin- 
ions” and choices of whom to relate with. As a result, whites at different 
economic levels view whiteness in different ways (203). Similarly, Phil Co- 
hen’s essay, “Laboring under Whiteness,” acknowledges that class and eth- 
nic restructurings of the last two decades in the East End of London have 
had an extensive effect on the making and remaking of whiteness among 
white working-class youth. i 

Despite Lazarre’s omission of this structural dimension, she does pave 
the way for others to undertake a journcy toward understanding whiteness. 
Crossing over the color line has its limitations, however, and understand- 
ing whiteness is only a first step. Lazarre may have developed the ability to 
fracture her whiteness and “imaginatively identify” with blackness, but her 
insights do not ultimately relieve anyone — black or white — from the yoke 
and privileges of whiteness. Indeed, it may be that only the privileged — 
that is, whites — are able to effect this crossing over. The very structures and 
practices that “race” both whiteness and non-whiteness, therefore, must be 
marked and transformed —a task that Frankenberg’s collection of essays 
takes on more forthrightly. 

Such a transformation, however, requires a decision to act in the world. 
Just as Augustine underwent a twofold conversion experience — first of his 
mind, and then of his will—so too must those combating the “absolute 
evil of racism” (132). As Lazarre puts it, “Being born into a consciousness 
of color is to be born into color. Being born means willfully engaging” 
(133). Lazarre’s journey and the activist strategies described in Franken- 
berg’s collection suggest ways to redeem humankind from racism and fash- 


t On this topic, see Douglas S Masecy and Nancy A. Denton, American Apartheid: Sers- 
gation and the Making of tee Underclass (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1993); 
Paul Jargowaky, Poverty in Place: Ghettos, Barrios, and the American City (New York: Russell 
Sage, 1996); and David Rusk, Cities without Suburbs (Washington, D.C.: Woodrow Wilson 
Center, 1993). 
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ion a true multiracial, democratic society. Without an accompanying ac 
of will, however, whiteness will remain unmarked. To paraphrase Jame 
Baldwin, “so long as we think we are white, there is no hope for us | 


* Quoted by Noel Ignatiev at the conference “The Making and Unmaking of Whiteness. 
Berkeley, Calif., April 11-13, 1997. 


Earthcare: Women and the Environment. By Carolyn Merchant. New York 
Routledge, 1996. 


anne Rocheleau, Barbara Thomas-Slayter, and Esther Wangari. New York 
Routledge, 1996. 


Ecofemsmism: Women, Cultere, Nature. Edited by Karen J. Warren. 
Bloomington and Indianapolis: Indiana University Press, 1997. 
Barbara T. Gates, University of Delaware 


rom Its outset In the 1970s, the ecofeminist coupling of women and 

nature has been both rewarding and problematic, pointing out connec- 

tions between the ways women and the natural world have been treated. 
How can feminists make this connection without seeming to make women 
too “natural” and not “cultural” enough, without making women seem 
perpetual victims? Ecofeminism has been defining and redefining itself to 
account for these and other questions that are still being addressed in 
books such as the ones under review here. 

Most recent definers of ecological feminism have been working new 
soil, pointing now to the universality of ecofeminism by searching deeper 
for connections between women and nature not just in the West but glob- 
ally, featuring issues of race and class. In doing so they extend Karen War- 
ren’s useful metaphor of the quilt of ecological feminism, making it more 
inclustve by patching together a much larger, more expansively global 
cover.” All three of the books under review contribute to its fabric, sug- 
gesting that intraspecies cooperation among human beings is as important 
as is interspecies cooperation. 

Warrens own anthology, Ecoftoninion: Women, Culture, Nature, is the 
most comprehensive and balanced of the three, taking into consideration 


* Karen Warren, “The Power and Promise of Ecological Feminism” Exrirenmental Ethics 
12, no. 2 (1990): 125-46. 
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lot just geographical space but new mental spaces as well. The volume is 
livided into three parts: “Taking Empirical Data Seriously,” “Interdisci- 
linary Perspectives,” and “Philosophical Perspectives.” Like Warren’s im- 
sortant earlier anthology, a special issue of Hypatia, this one both intro- 
luces new voices and relies on important revaluations by well-known 
spokeswomen for ecofeminism.? To begin with the well-known, Judith 
Plant offers a strong voice on behalf of openmindedness as she broadens 
rer long-standing interest in biodiversity in an article titled “Learning to 
Live with Differences: The Challenge of Ecofeminist Community.” Her 
search for new ground now includes North American peoples extending 
from dwellers on Massachusetts farmlands to the Eagle clan of British Co- 
lumbia. She discusses compromises over logging, the handpicking of 
knotweeds, and the issuing of local currencies to keep communities afloat. 
Another familiar voice is that of Susan Griffin, who taught women how to 
“roar” in the 1970s? and who now takes on the vexed question of ecofem- 
inism and essentialism by looking yet deeper into terms such as woman, 
language, and nature. Her brilliant essay, “Ecofeminism and Meaning,” 
makes meaning essential. Taking on what she considers the nihilism of 
deconstruction, Griffin argues for redefinitions that incorporate intercon- 
nections, What is missing from the system of signs is the system of nature, 
not just constructed but also unconstructed nature — bodies, states of be- 
ing — that help “ground” ecofeminism (219). 

Throughout, Warren’s volume is more philosophical than empirical (de- 
spite the admonishment in the first section to take empirical data “seri- 
ously”), culminating in an interesting set of essays on Kant and Witt- 
genstein and ecofeminism. It is the first section, however, that most 
directly dialogues with the volume edited by Dianne Rocheleau, Barbara 
Thomas-Slayter, and Esther Wangari. Here, Warren’s book is at its most 
global, reaching to places such as India, the Arctic, and the Portuguese 
diaspora. But whereas the Warren volume isis such places and their cul- 
tures, Ecofemenist Political Ecology leves in lands of otherness for Westerners. 
Intended to explore “the gendered relations of ecologies, economics, and 
politics in communities as diverse as the rubber tappers in the rainforests 
of Brazil and activist groups fighting environmental racism in New York 
City” (according to the text on the back cover), it comfortably settles into 
things empirical, while stressing their fluidity. 

From cover to cover one senses one is on new turf with Fersisist Political 


2 Karen Warren, ed., “Ecological Feminism.” special issue of Hypatss, vol. 6, no. 1 (1991). 
+ Susan Griffin, Women and Nature. The Roaring Inside Her (New York: Harper & Row, 
1978). 
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Ecology. On the front cover, for instance, an ambiguous photo imag 
emerges from a stark black cover: two women (or are they man an 
woman?) encased in gas masks and holding (or are they passing back an 
forth?) what appears to be a globe. There, too, from the blackest blac 
emerge the hidden words women and place. Is this turf terra firma or dan 
gcrous ground? Both, I would say, as some very grounded essays on ver 
unexplored areas come into focus. “Feminist political ecology,” the editor 
explain, “builds on analyses of identity and difference, and of phuralities o 
meanings in relation to the multiplicity of sites of environmental struggl 
and change” (287). It “derives its theory from practical experience” (289 
and does so by examining (1) gendered sciences of survival across cultures 
(2) gendered environmental rights and responsibilities, and (3) gendere 
environmental politics and grassroots activism. 

Comparison of several essays from among the twenty-five in Warren? 
volume with several from the eleven in Rocheleau, Thomas-Slayter, anc 
Wangaris may better demonstrate some of the books’ differences. Take. 
for a first instance, two essays on Kenya, a place very familiar to Rocheleav 
and her coeditors. In Warren’s volume Joseph Loer presents his own point 
of view on this African country in “Ecofeminism in Kenya: A Chemical 
Engineer's Perspective.” This sensitive piece is very much a first-world take 
on a third-world place; it is written by a recent near-convert to ecofemin- 
ism and inchided by Warren, one assumes, to show the effects of ecofemin- 
ism on first-world men. In contrast, the editors’ own essay in Fermsmist Polit- 
ical Ecology, “Gendered Visions for Survival: Semi-arid Regions in Kenya,” 
immediately gets down to its Kenyan cases. It first examines the impact of 
agricultural development policy in Mbeere, Embu district, then looks at 
the grassroots work of mewethys women’s groups in their work to 
their environment, and finally turns to the knowledge of plants exhibited 
by women in Machakos district and its usefulness in response to famine. 
Each of these three cases is clearly intended both to inform the uninformed 
and to deepen the knowledge of the cognoscenti. In many ways the essay 
is representative of the volume: it is involved with questions of environ- 
mental degradation and women’s roles in stemming that degradation, and 
it is both grounded in the empirical data of the social sciences and deeply 
concerned with questions of social justice. 

The editors of the volume on feminist political ecology are always more 
closely focused on their area than is Warren, who is of course attempting 
to provide a larger picture of ecofeminism. One sees this clearly when com- 
paring Petra Kelly’s “Women and Power” in Warren’s volume with Doris 
Wastl-Walter’s “Protecting the Environment against State Policy in Aus- 
tria” in the other. Both essays stem from the Green concerns of their Euro- 
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dean writers. Kelly was confounder of the Green Party in Germany; Wastl- 
Walter is a professor at the University of Klagenfurt, Austria. Kelly’s essay 
nakes an impassioned plea for women to continue as feminists first and 
‘oremost, even as they build political alliances with men — as in the Green 
Party. “Throughout history,” Kelly warns, “male-led social movements 
yave always been mere exchanges of power, while the basic structure of 
dominant hierarchies has remained” (118). Wastl-Walter, however, like the 
soeditors of Femsnist Political Ecology, immediately focuses in on a particular 
case, the way unorganized environmentalists have worked to “defend the 
ast Danube riverine forest against corporate and state interests” (86). Spe- 
fics reign, as Wastl-Walter provides much detail about the occupation of 
Hainburg forest, with charts and maps and photos as aids. Here as much 
as anywhere, the two volumes show their intents: Warren’s to add a greater 
variety of often powerful voices to the chorus of redefiners of ecofem- 
inism, and Rocheleau, Thomas-Slayter, and Wangari’s to provide well- 
documented case studies of women in a variety of environmental move- 
ments that show specific ways women’s activism affects politics. 

At first glance, Carolyn Merchant’s Eartheare may seem the odd book 
out among the three under review. It is not an anthology like the others, 
nor is it as concerned with redefining issues of ecofeminism. On closer 
look, however, it offers both. Eerthcere is a compendium of sections from 
earlier work by Merchant along with several new essays providing broader, 
global perspectives. Merchant revisits a quilt of her own making, a career 
spent leading the way in historicizing current dilemmas, showing how the 
past and its science have created the present. Those who already know 
Merchant’s earlier work will be cither disappointed at the paucity of new 
material or eager for a review of the best of Merchant. Those new to Mer- 
air will ettatnly Had the Gist two parts ot her book “Pany ane ae 
tory,” informative. Here they will traverse Merchant’s earlier work in de- 
fining ecofeminism, in illuminating biases in the scientific revolution, and 

in discussing movements such as the Progressive conservation crusade. For 
a newer Merchant, one must turn to part 3, home of three essays on 
women and the environment: in America, Sweden, and Australia. Here 
Merchant attends to first-world societies, drawing on personal experience 
in three continents. 

As a long-time admirer of Merchant, I was somewhat disappointed with 
Earthcare. The depth of insight that characterizes her earlier work seems 
missing in the new sections of this book. The essays on Sweden and Aus- 
tralia seem second-hand, pieced together from knowledge or information 
gleaned from colleagues in those countries, where Merchant has been a 
visiting scholar. Overall, the most impressive thing about the new book 
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is its sincere and important plea for continued “earthcare,” an “ethic ol 
partnership between people and nature that could lead to a sustainable 
world in the next century” (xii). 

This plea is echoed in the other books under review, a common threadi 
in the growing patchwork quilt that is ecofeminism. It is probably in am 
carnest effort to redress perceived imbalances in ecofeminist writing that 
these new anthologies, unlike some earlier work,* have failed to give prom- 
inent place to Griffin’s “nature,” constructed or unconstructed. Neverthe- 
less, in stressing women’s role in earthcare, they remind us that ecofemi- 
nists must continue to make common cause not only with other women» 
around the world but with nonhuman species as well. 1 


Women in Human Evolution. Edited by Lori D. Hager. London and New 
York: Routledge, 1997. 


Gender and Archacology. Edited by Rita P. Wright. Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1996. 


Allson Galloway, University of Ca/torna, Santa Cruz 


or one wanting to read the latest developments on the role of women 

in human evolution and the status of gender studies in archaeological 

analysis, two appropriate choices would be Women in Human Erolution, 
edited by Lori D. Hager, and Gender and Archacology, edited by Rita P. 
Wright. Yet these two books, seemingly closely related and both consisting 
entirely of articles written by women, deal with two very different topics 
and exemplify some of the discrepancies between biological anthropology 
and archaeology in terms of their approaches and current theoretical per- 
spectives. 

Women in Human Epolution concentrates on the role that females have 
played in the physical and cultural development of humans. The volume 
begins with a series of four articles that provide background on the incor- 
poration of women into understandings of human evolution. Hager pro- 
vides an introductory discussion, and Alison Wylie examines the current 
controversy over science within feminist studies. Linda Marie Fedigan ex- 
plores the suggestion that primatology is a feminist science in that the na- 

‘Foc example, Greta Gaard, ed, Ecofimeinizm: Women, Ansmals, Nature (Philadelphia: 


Temple University Press, 1993); Lynda Birke, Femimsm, Animais, and Science: The Nameng of 
ths Shrew (Buckingham: Open University Press, 1994). 
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ture of the field itself necessitates the reflexivity and awareness of the com- 
plexity of behavior, which are often regarded as characteristic of a feminist 
Rebecca Cann follows with a discussion of how the introduction 
of the “African Eve” promoted a backlash against the refocus on women in 
evolution. The remainder of the book roughly shows temporal progression 
from the origins of early hominids through to the production of Upper 
Paleolithic rock art. The models of early hominid evolution, particularly 
the development of bipedalism, are examined by Adrienne Zihlman and 
Dean Falk. In the final three articles, Susan Sperling and Yewoubdar Bey- 
ene, Camilla Power and Leslie Aiello, and Margaret W. Conkey address the 
development of more modern human behavioral patterns. Sperling and 
Beyene point out that the contemporary biomedical depiction of “normal” 
female physiology is at odds with our evolutionary past, in which women 
were pregnant or lactating for much of their reproductive years; Powers 
and Aiello discuss the possibility of women’s collective deceptive sexual 
signaling and its role in the development of symbolic representation; and, 
in the most useful of these three essays, Conkey examines how modern 
gender perceptions color our reconstructions of hominid evolution. 

At a number of points throughout the text, there is mention of the need 
to avoid a simple “add females and stir” approach, yet in many regards that 
is what the book does. The focus within this work is on bringing equal 
attention to the role of females in determining the course of human evolu- 
tion. Most of the articles concentrate on rethinking various evolutionary 
scenarios in terms of how women may have been involved or may have 
been the determining factor. The distinction between reproductive sex and 
cultural gender assignments is far less apparent here than within the field 
of archaeology. 

While the majority of the articles are excellent, some of the later ones 
are disturbing. Some seemed to be introductory discussions by scholars 
only newly exploring fields traditionally studied by biological anthropol- 
ogy. While the pieces provide a solid overview of the relevant issues, they 
tend not to delve very deeply into their subjects. For example, Sperling 
and Beyene discuss how repeated cycles of ovulation were probably highly 
unusual in our evolutionary history and assert that the current aim of bio- 
medicine to restore such cycles after menopause is questionable. The next 
logical question is left unspoken: Should we instead be mimicking the 
more common evolutionary pattern in which high estrogen levels occurred 
during pregnancy followed by a period of two to three years with low or 

A more serious problem with this book is that the various authors often 
appear to directly contradict each other. Whereas Zihiman and Falk argue 
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strenuously for the importance of females in the evolution of bipedalism 
and against a relatively carly development of monogamy among hominids, 
later articles present models indicating that pair-bonding arose early 
enough that it should now be firmly entrenched in human behavior. The 
concept of concealed ovulation is a central focus for at least two of the 
articles, although it is not established that hominid ancestors ever had visi- 
ble indicators of ovulation. Much simpler explanations of why humans 
have lost “sexual swellings” (if we ever had them) are ignored. Bipedalism 
itself affects such swellings — not just by concealing them from the view of 
interested males but by making it extremely difficult for females to walk, 
let alone walk long distances, carrying children and food.! Any such contra- 
dictions between the articles are allowed to stand alone, unaddressed, 
within the completed work. 

The second goal of this book is to address how the inclusion of women 
as researchers has altered the discipline. A number of the authors discuss 
the personal and career consequences of promoting a focus on women. 
Not only were their publications far less than warmly received, but many 
of the attacks and responses were quite personal. 

In contrast, Gender and Archaeology shows that, in many ways, archacol- 
ogists have long since moved beyond the need merely to add females to 
their reconstructions of past lives. More central to this volume is the focus 
on assignment of gender and the interplay between cultural assignments 
and biological or reproductive sex. These essays neither merely add females 
to conventional scenarios nor shift the focus away from men and onto 
women. Rather, the question of how we can begin to decipher the con- 
cepts of gender in cultures we know only from their archaeological traces 
is central to this work, and both men and women are the subject of study. 

The chapters cover a range of topics. Basic foundation chapters address 
the reconstruction of fertility (Gillian Bentley) and the importance of tech- 
nologies developed for or used primarily by women (Judith McGaw). The 
remainder of the volume comprises case studies and examines their theo- 
retical implications. Issues of gender and production are discussed by ex- 
amining institutions regulating the production of cloth through control of 
those involved in weaving in ancient Mesopotamia (Rita Wright) and in 
the Inca empire (Cathy Lynne Costin). Archaeological data are used to 
examine the sexual division of labor and understand how various classes of 


* See Adrienne L. Zihlman, “What It Means to Be Human: Women’s Bodies, Women’s 
Lives: An Evolutionary Perspective,” m The Brolving Female: A Life-Hiustory Perspective, ed. 
Mary Ellen Morbeck, Alison Galloway, and Adrienne L. Zahiman (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press), 186-97. 
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workers were valued. Elizabeth Brumfiel and Rosemary Joyce use Aztec 
ind Mayan archaeology, respectively, to provide examples for the explora- 
jon of gender and representation. The final section of the volume brings 
‘ogether works that focus on how gender affects the way archacology is 
aught (Janet Romanowicz and Wright; Conkey and Ruth Tringham) and 
sracticed (Joan Gero). 

Gender and Archacolagy docs not aim to provide a thorough coverage of 
he question of gender and archaeology and does not do so. Instead, it 
focuses on issues and supplements a number of other texts that deal with 
he topic.? Of particular interest are the two chapters on integration of 
zender concerns into courses on archaeology, which provide very practical 
suggestions for course content and intriguing methods of instruction. 
Some of the essays, however, rely on anecdotal or not well-grounded data, 
and some of the writing adopts a convoluted postmodern style, which of- 
ten masks some very interesting concepts. 

In sum, the two books provide a good summary of their fields, both 
providing overviews and giving theoretical perspectives often lacking in 
such works. Despite uneven quality and readability in some of the writ- 
ing, the volumes provide accurate assessments of the current topics of 
debate. Both books are relatively accessible to nonanthropologists while 
not being superfluous to specialists in either biological anthropology or 
archaeology. ! 


2 For cxampie, J. M. Gero and M. W. Conkcy, Exgendering Archasolagy (Oxford: Black- 
well, 1991); D. Walde and N. D. Willows, cds., The Arcisaselggy of Gender (Calgary: Archaco- 
logical Association of the University of Calgary, 1991); H. du Cros and L. Smith, eds., 
Women im Archasclagy (Canberra: Australian National University, 1993); C. Claussen, ed., 
Expleriag Gender through Archaceiggy (Madison, Wis.: Prehistory Press, 1994). 
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The Cultural Patronage of Medieval Women. Edited by June Hall McCash 
Athens and London: University of Georgia Press, 1996. 


To the Glory of Her Sex: Women’s Roles in the Composition of Medieval! Texts 
Joan M. Ferrante. Bloomington and Indianapolis: University of Indian: 
Press, 1997. 


Women and the Book: Assessing the Visual Evidence. Edited by Jane H. M. Tay 
lor and Lesley Smith. Toronto and Buffalo: British Library and the Univer 
sity of Toronto Press, 1996. 


Elaine Tuttle Hansen, Haverford College 


quarter of a century after second-wave feminism first inspired scholar 
of the medieval period to look more carefully for evidence of women’ 
experiences and contributions to that era, what remains to be done: 
ident and even for those who have taken part in these efforts from 
the beginning, there are ample pockets of ignorance yet to be explorec 
from a variety of disciplinary perspectives. When first asked to write what 
became To the Glory of Her Sex, literary critic Joan Ferrante assumed that the 
field of medieval lettered women had already been well covered and that 
there would be only a small number of documents to work with. As she 
investigated the subject of “letters” in the epistolary sense, however, she 
discovered more than twelve hundred printed missives written to or by 
women, and she soon came to believe that they reveal more about the 
power and influence of the women who sent or received them than might 
be expected. In the field of art history, as represented in Jane H. M. Taylor 
and Lesley Smith’s collection Women and the Book: Assessing the Visual Eri- 
dence, there are few images by women (insofar as we can tell) but a relative 
abundance of images of women and a wealth of arguments still to be made 
about how to interpret them. In a third burgeoning scholarly arena where 
historians of literature, art, and society meet, the field of “patronage stud- 
1¢3,” Jane Hall McCash argues in her introduction to The Cultural Patron- 
age of Medieval Women, female sponsorship of writers, artists, musicians, 
craftsmen, religious or educational institutions, and building projects is 
“far more widespread than anyone could have expected a decade ago” (1), 
and here, too, questions about not only uncovering but also constructing 
the meanings of new evidence are plentiful. 
Two of these volumes focus chiefly on reading women’s engagement in 
cultural production in the Middle Ages as a story of female agency and 
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self-consciousness. Ferrante, who is perhaps the most determined about 
this issue, emphasizes from the outset that she is interested in “examples 
of positive practice, rather than of negative theory” (5). To demonstrate 
her contention that women played a productive part in civic life and sought 
to affirm female strength and virtue despite the dominant misogynist cli- 
mate of opinion, Ferrante develops the theme of collaboration derived 
from the large epistolary tradition with which she began. She argues that 
when a queen, noblewoman, or nun asks a male cleric or poet to address 
particular concerns or to compose specific types of narratives, the woman's 
queries in fact directly and/or indirectly influence the man’s subsequent 
nipulated” by Heloise, who cleverly voiced misogynist pieties in her letters 
to him only to provoke him to deny them. While the latter portions of the 
book provide relatively brief overviews of several fairly well-known women 
writers, including Hildegard of Bingen, Elisabeth of Schonau, Hrotsvit of 
Gandersheim, Clemance of Barking, and Marie de France, three central 
chapters look at women as collaborators in the writing of religious, histori- 
cal, and courtly texts, respectively. Ferrante repeatedly argues that, whether 
composing works of their own or influencing others, medieval women 
laid claim to female powers, inverted or subverted misogynist tropes, and 
expressed subtle support for and connections or sympathy with other 
women. 

In his foreword to The Cultural Patronage of Women, Stephen Nichols 
also cites “collaboration” as a key symbolic element in medieval patronage: 
patron and author, artist, or craftsman are linked not only in a practical 
way but also “in a common effort to demonstrate divine purpose” (xiii). 
The majority of the contributors to the volume share Ferrante’s concern 
with finding “positive” evidence of female collaboration (indeed, one of the 
essays is an abbreviated version of much of the material contained in her 
book). As McCash observes in her introductory overview, religious and 
secular philanthropy offered one of the few public roles for women, and 
studying their efforts discloses “voices that might otherwise have remained 
forever silent” (1). Several contributors show how women patrons initially 
undertook their work as part of their proper feminine duties — to honor a 
dead male relative, to protect the rights of their children, or in other ways 
to enhance the power of the family rather than the individual. The women 
studied are from a wide range of periods and regions: arranged chronologi- 
cally, the collection starts with a study of the Empress Theodora and some 
of her predecessors in the early Byzantine period; includes work on Ma- 
tilda of Scotland (queen of England from 1100 to 1118), Eleanor of Aqui- 


taine’s daughter Leonor of England and granddaughters Berenguela of 
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Leon and Blanche of Castille, some thirteenth-century Plantagenet queens, 
English noblewomen from the thirteenth to the fifteenth centuries (such 
as Blanche of Lancaster, Anne Neville Stafford, Alice Chaucer, and Eliza- 
beth de Burgh); and ends with an essay on Isabel of Portugal (who married 
Philip, Duke of Burgundy, in 1430). 

To my mind the most engaging articles in this volume are those that 
explicitly speculate about the methodological strategies and obstacles that 
patronage studies entail. Anne L. McClanan’s discussion of Empress Theo- 
dora, for example, stresses that knowing less sometimes makes the process 
of reconstruction itself all the more interesting. Theodora’s patronage has 
been neglected and distorted, McClanan argues, by the fact that earlier 
studies relied chiefly on Procopius’s history in his Anecdota, A more bal- 
anced and full version of the empress’s patronage emerges as McClanan 
unpacks the conventions and politics of a wide range of contemporaneous 
evidence. She persuasively contests the marginal role that Procopius as- 
signed to Theodora and that subsequent historians often accepted, and she 
concludes that the empress was able to pursue projects independent of her 
- husband Justinian, empowered in part by considerable resources and in 
part by an inherited tradition of aristocratic female 

Somewhat against the optimistic grain of this, of most of the other es- 
says in the patronage volume, and of Ferrante’s book, chapters by Made- 
line H. Caviness and Ralph Hanna II provide “sobering” (Caviness’s word) 
reminders about the limits of the “liberatory narrative? (Hanna’s phrase) 
that late twentieth-century scholars often seek to construct. Commissioning 
a book (or a painting, or a college) or owning one does not, in itself, indicate 
a woman's autonomy and authority, any more than owning a book means 
that the owner is necessarily literate. Much depends on what women do with 
books, and what books do to women. Caviness, one of the few in the 
collection who looks at patronage across time, discovers a “negative” tra- 
jectory reaching a low point in the fourteenth century, when most books 
made for women were prayer books and were intended by husbands and 
. confessors to control women’s sexuality. Moving out of the aristocracy and 
away from the topic of patronage defined in any but the broadest sense, 
Hanna offers an inventive comparison of two pairs of English women 
heavily involved in the religious use of books in the late fourteenth and 
early fifteenth centuries: two Lollard women, Margery Baxter and Avis 
Mone, and two visionaries, Margery of Kempe and Julian of Norwich. The 
most successful engagement with books for these women, Hanna argues, 
is finally either silence or the kind of “inventive negotiation” demonstrated 
in Margery of Kempe’s efforts to take in the male text and then reform it 
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through her body; any effort to command book production itself runs the 
risk of reappropriation by male scribes and reading communities. 

In the gorgeously illustrated anthology Women and the Book: Assessing 
the Visual Evidence, at least some of the contributors come to conclusions 
similar to Caviness’s and Hanna’s, and the volume as a whole suggests 
more caution and uncertainty than the other two about how to read vari- 
ous visual images of women holding, reading, or writing books. In large 
part this may be because decoding images is even harder than interpreting 
words: the mere presence of a female figure signifies little in itself about 
her symbolic meaning, her representative agency, the artist’s intentions, or 
the audience’s reception. Perhaps the most “positive” result of the work 
represented in this collection is the confirmation that the whole field is 
still ripe for more self-reflective analysis; as the editors put it, the essays 
collectively testify to “a luxuriant—and contentious — iconographic uni- 
verse” (15). And some of the most interesting essays in the book tend to 
bring out what is “contentious” without necessarily resolving questions 
about women’s agency or women’s literacy. 

Several contributors argue that the profusion of images of women read- 
ing — like records of women owning books — may or may not signal wom- 
en’s literacy (and literacy itself, of course, is beginning to be unpacked by 
medieval scholars in these studies and elsewhere: women may have had a 
pragmatic or vernacular literacy, for example, while they could not read 
Latin). According to studies by Martha W. Driver, Richard Gameson, 
Anne F. Sutton, and Livia Visser-Fuchs, pictures of women with books 
indicate first and foremost their piety and status. In her essay on books of 
hours, Sandra Penketh points out that owner portraits often draw atten- 
tion to two orthodox aspects of proper womanhood — motherhood and 
humility — and, like Caviness, she argues that many devotional books were 
given by husbands as wedding gifts not to subtend their wives’ agency and 
authority but to reinforce the ideals of humility, obedience, and purity that 
the illustrations carefully represented. Lesley Smith’s opening discussion 
of medieval images of women writing, of which there are very few, marks 
an important distinction between writing as dictation and writing as com- 
position, and Smith surmises that, because most of the pictures signify the 
latter, women in general probably lacked the cultural authority to com- 
pose. She also gocs on to ask what this means: Were women forbidden to 
write (perhaps because men were threatened by such power), or did they 
choose not to write? Did they prefer more “social” work than the isolated 
task of composition, perhaps? Or, as Hanna’s analysis suggests, did they 
worry about “immasculation” and reappropriation? 
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Although so much that women in the distant past knew, thought, and 
did has been lost, the creative and copious efforts of medieval scholars 
inspired by second-wave feminism have shown that more remains than was 
ever imagined in the intervening centuries and that questions such as these 
still produce new knowledge. 1 


Womens Rebellion and Islamic Memory. By Fatima Mernissi. London and 
Atlantic Highlands, N.J.: Zed, 1996. 

Women, the Family, and Divorce Laws in Islamic History. Edited by Amira El 
Azhary Sonbol. Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse University Press, 1996. 

Anne Meneley, Trent University 


ne has to love a feminist who argues that “writing is better than a 

face-lift” In the first of her essays in Women’s Rebellion and Islamic 

Memory, Fatima Mernissi, a renowned Arab feminist scholar, urges 
women to throw away cxpensive face creams in favor of the invigorating 
“elixir of youth” that is writing (2). What an inspiring thought for those 
who suspected that writing, requiring the furrowed brow of deep concen- 
tration, was in fact responsible for wrinkles! Mernissi focuses on the rejuve- 
nating power generated by getting through to an opponent— or, to avoid 
a pugilistic metaphor, as she recommends, by making an interlocutor of 
the opponent. Mernissi’s pleas for education for women in the Middle East 
have to be seen in this light: not only is writing a long-established form of 
sacred and secular authority in Muslim societies, but illiteracy is a form of 
“blindness” (xiii) in the contemporary world, where access to information 
is power. She interrogates Muslim leaders’ obsession with the veiling (and 
hence the silencing, in her view) of women and their lack of attention to 
the more pressing problems women face. 

By aiming her critique at Arab governments she asserts their capacity — 
and their responsibility — to make good social use of the material and hu- 
man resources of their countries, rather than devoting them to arms and 
armies. In “Rebuild Baghdad? But in What Galaxy?” she argues that “the 
strength of a people has nothing to do with the idiocy of arms” (8). Very 
true, but missing from Mernissi’s account is a sustained linking of colonial 
and postcolonial legacies, nationalist policies, images of militarization, and 
gendered practices in particular contexts. Instead, she offers very general 
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(if thoughtful) arguments about gender in “the Muslim memory” or “Arab 
society.” Yet, as Cynthia Enloe points out, no society can be militarized 
without changing conceptions of masculinity and femininity.* In contrast 
to Mernissi’s generalities, the finely detailed analyses of gender and politics 
in the work of Deniz Kandiyoti on Turkey and Afsaneh Najmabadi on Iran 
show that the history of colonialism and nationalist projects, inchiding the 
creation of armies, together with Islamic institutions, have significantly 
affected gender relations in various Muslim societies.’ 

Mernissi argues that Arab government policies toward women are part 
of a repressive strategy of keeping citizens in general from democratic par- 
ticipation. I cannot share Mernissi’s confident assumption that a capitalist 
democracy would necessarily solve women’s problems, for, as Anouar 
Majid points out, Mernissi sidesteps capitalism’s deep implication in perva- 
sive inequalities.’ Mernissi also argues that egalitarian relationships be- 
tween men and women would threaten “the” Muslim hierarchical order, 
offering as evidence the fact that Arabic has fifty words for “love” and no 
word for “couple” (111). She implies that companionate heterosexual 
unions will lead to egalitarian relationships between men and women. Yet 
many Western feminists have queried whether the institution of a monoga- 
mous couple is not itself oppressive to women, while other theorists have 
decried the consequences of “compulsory heterosexuality.” I am reminded 
here of Western feminists lauding the solidary sisterhood of gender- 
segregated Muslim societies while overlooking both the constraints placed 
on women and the inequalities within all-female spheres. In our hurry to 
critique the oppressions of our own societies, we must not too hastily en- 
dorse the oppressions of others. 

One of the most engaging aspects of Mernissr’s work is her reinterpreta- 
tion of Islamic history. Arguing that any reading of Islamic history is a 
political one (89), she attempts to contest hegemonic conservative versions 
by reclaiming the significance of powerful early Muslim women, especially 
those of the Prophet Muhammad’s family. In this sense, Mernissi’s is one 


1 Cynthia Enloe, “Feminism, Nationalism, and Milrransm: Wariness without Paralysis?” 
1n Feminesm, Nationalism, and Militar, ed. C. R. Sutton (Arlington, Va: American Anthro- 
pological Association, 1995), 25. 

2 Deniz, Kandiyoti, “End of Empire: Islam, Nationalism, and Women in Turkey”; Afsanch 
Najmabadi, “Hazards of Modernity and Morality: Women, State, and Ideology m Contem- 
poréry Iran” both in Wensen, Idam, and the State, ed. Deniz Kandryoti (Syracuse, N.Y.: Syra- 
cuse University Press, 1991). 

3 Anouar Majd, "Reply to Joseph and Mayer: Cotique as a Dehegemonming Practice,” 
Signs: Journal of Women m Culture and Secisty 23, no. 2 (Winter 1998): 377-89. 
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of the most subversive forms of feminism in the contemporary Middle 
East, as Kandiyoti has pointed out.* Yet no matter how much one admires 
Muslim woman” (or “the Muslim male,” for that matter) inspire uneasi- 
ness. ‘These terms suggest a homogeneity of experience for Muslims that 
many anthropologists find troubling, especially if we are teaching in North 
America, where we must continually contest ubiquitous stereotypes about 
a unitary, all-determining Islam. 

What emerges from the collection of historical essays in Women, the 
Family, and Divorce Laws in Islamic History is a more complicated vision, 
less sweeping and captivating, perhaps, than Mernissi’s, but one that sug- 
gests that Mernisst’s generalizations about the gendered experiences of 
Muslims need to be historicized and empirically grounded. Many of the 
articles in this volume, edited by Amira El Azhary Sonbol, make a claim 
that seems incontestable, if a little obvious: cultural ideals as presented in 
sacred Islamic texts and the legal system known as the shars‘a, do not neces- 
sarily determine the lives of Muslims in all times and places. Therefore, one 
cannot read “the condition of Muslim women” directly from these texts, 
as Mernissi sometimes does. Particularly effective here is Sonbol’s “Adults 
and Minors in Ottoman Shari‘a Courts,” in which she discusses the differ- 
ences among the four Sunni legal schools. The most salient conclusion that 
arises from this collection is that women’s power to manipulate the legal 
system significantly declined after Western-style legal reforms were imple- 
mented in emerging Middle Eastern nation-states. 

The thread that binds the articles— full of interesting particularities — 
together is more methodological than theoretical; many of them assert the 
potential of the court records to illuminate how sheria texts are interpreted 
and used by individual Muslims. Abdal-Rehim Abdal-Rahman Abdal- 
Rehim’s article casts doubts on the assumed ill treatment of women during 
the Ottoman period, as do the pieces by Dina Rizk Khouri and Fariba 
Zarinebaf-Shahr, for in the court records women appear very much in- 
formed about how they might use the legal system to their own advantage 
in negotiating marriages, divorces, and inheritances. Margaret L. Meri- 
wether presents a fascinating account of women as guardians of children 
in Ottoman Aleppo; Najwa al-Qattan uses an analysis of writing errors in 
the Damascus sii] documents to make a suggestive argument about the 
status of religious minorities; and Mohamad Afifi offers an intriguing ac- 


t Denz Kandtyou, “Contemporary Feminist Scholarship and Middle Eest Studies.” m 
Gendering the Middle East: Emerging Perspectives, ed. Deniz Kandiyoti (Syracuse, N.Y.: Syra- 
cuse University Pres, 1996), 1-27. 
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count of Copt-Muslim relationships in Egypt, exploring how Copts may 
opt for Muslim religious courts instead of their own, if, for instance, they 
desire a divorce. 

If Muslim women do sometimes appear as homogencous ideal types in 
Mernissi’s account, at other times they appear powerful, compelling, and 
articulate, like Mernissi herself She urges feminists to write texts that are 
not aimed exclusively at our peers or burdened with unnecessary jargon 
but that are widely accessible, even to high school students. Whatever its 
flaws, Mernissi’s work is certainly more accessible to a general readership 
than many of the articles in the Sonbol collection, which are full of empiri- 
cal detail but sometimes less successful at connecting fascinating cases to 
wider theoretical concerns. These essays make modest, unimpeachable 
claims, but with a few exceptions (Peter Gran’s on the family, Julia Clancy- 
Smith’s on French stereotypes of Arab sexuality, Afaf Lutfi al-Sayyid Mar- 
sot’s on Egyptian women and modernization, Darlenda Largueche’s analy- 
sis of a Tunisian detention home for women, and Sonbol’s excellent piece 
about contemporary rape legislation in Egypt), they lack the explicit sense 
of political engagement that comes through with such verve in Mernissi’s 
work. | 


Women and Religion in the First Christian Centuries. By Deborah F. Sawyer. 
New York: Routledge, 1996. 

Women and Religion in Medieval and Renaissance Italy. Edited by Daniel 
Bornstein and Roberto Rusconi and translated by Margery J. Schneider. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1996. 


Sisters in Arms: Catholic Nuns through Two Millennia. By Jo Ann Kay McNa- 
mara. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1996. 


Rosemary Drage Hale, Concordia University, Montreal 


ore than a decade ago, Caroline Walker Bynum remarked in her in- 
troduction to Gender and Religion that “it is no longer possible to 
study religious practice or religious symbols without taking gender — 
that is, the cultural experience of being male or female —into account”? 
Using one flavor or another of historical method, each of the three books 
under review does just that, creating vivid pictures of historical women’s 


1 Carolme Walker Bynum, Steven Harrell, and Paula Richman, cds., Gender and Retgron: 
On the Complexity of Symbols (Boston: Beacon, 1986), 1. 
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religious beliefs and practices. While none explicitly invokes cutting-edge 
feminist theory, all three volumes have something vital to offer to all brands 
of feminist inquiry. 

Deborah Sawyer’s Women and Religion in the First Christian Centurtes ad- 
dresses critical issues in the field of cultural studies. In an introduction that 
examines the use of categories such as “women” and “religion” she ex- 
plains the rationale for focusing her study entirely on the relationship of 
women and religion in late antiquity. Part 1 provides the setting, that of 
ancient Greece and the context of Hellenism. Part 2 extends the picture to 
include the manner in which the sacred narratives and religious practices 
of Greco-Roman cults, Judaism, and Christianity provided a plurality of 
paradigms of behavior for women of the Roman Empire. Part 3 deals di- 
rectly with the ways the cults of Vesta and Magna Mater, as well as Judaism 
and Christianity, participated in the process of gender construction. Al- 
though Sawyer’s historical focus is limited to late antiquity, her narration 
of the plurality of social, political, and cultural influences on various wom- 
errs lives and religious beliefs attests to the breadth of her study. Offering 
lively evidence of the interaction of several religious systems, Sawyer dem- 
onstrates the diversity of women’s experiences and of the religious practices 
available to women in the first Christian centuries. 

What I find most appealing about this book is the element of critical 
responsibility. At the same time that she recognizes the impossibility of 
accurately reconstructing or even deconstructing the experience of the 
Other, Sawyer does not succumb to postmodern angst. Instead, she cele- 
brates diversity and variety: even when things are messy, fraught with theo- 
retical problems and suspect sources, there is still reason to persevere, to 
aim toward plausible interpretations of the religious lives of late antique 
women. The ambivalence does not mar the contribution of this volume; 
rather, it enlivens and broadens the picture it paints. Theoretical conun- 
drums remain in the background as Sawyer challenges the notion of a uni- 
fied and monolithic system of belief for the early centuries of the Common 
Era. Also suggested in an all too brief epilogue is Sawyer’s underlying in- 
tent to draw parallels with the diversity of women’s religious experience in 
the postmodem West. 

Despite her consistent emphasis on diversity and plurality of experience, 
Sawyer nonetheless subscribes to the widespread view that, as Christianity 
came to dominate, the diversity of women’s religious experience all but 
disappeared in the face of limited and dominating paradigms. Following 
up on her assertion that “Christianity has been the most dominant reli- 
gious, social, political, and cultural influence on women’s lives in the his- 
tory of western civilization” (41), she points out that women of succeeding 
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centuries have had access to far less diversity. Granted, a cultural plurality 
and religious diversity present in late antiquity was lost when ecclesiastical 
leadership attempted to circumscribe and explicitly prescribe appropriate 
gender-specific behaviors. However, it seems that understandings of 
women in other eras of Christianity might well benefit from the same chal- 
lenging and provocative argument that Sawyer makes for late antique 
women in general. 

Overall, Sawyer’s study has wide appeal for religion scholars and histori- 
ans alike. Not only does it introduce the reader to notable women scholars 
thinking through the portrayal of women and religion in the early centu- 
ries of the Common Era, but it is both scholarly and readable—a rare 
combination. 

Women and Religion in Medieval and Renaissance Italy, edited by Daniel 
Schneider, is a welcome edition. The explicit raison d’étre of this collection 
is to bridge a particular continental scholarship divide, making available 
in English a sampling of Italian scholarship on thirteenth- to stxteenth- 
century Italian women and religion. To review the wealth of historical ma- 
terial presented by Antonio Rigon, Clara Gennaro, Mario Sensi, Anna 
Benvenuti Papi, Enrico Menestd, Chiara Frugoni, Fernanda Sorelli, Anna 
Esposito, Gabriella Zarri, and Rusconi would require a full-length com- 
mentary and not just a few paragraphs. 

Bornstein sets the tone for the collection in his introduction, voicing 
his concern that “an exclusive focus on gender theory has led, in some 
extreme cases, to a rejection not simply of other categories of analysis but 
of historical method itself, replacing the careful sifting of evidence with 
unsubstantiated assertions, invocations of authority, and appeals to the or- 
thodoxies of postcolonial theory” (12). This position underscores the col- 
laborative feel of the collection, which is based not only on the essays’ 
common regional setting and thematic focus but also on their use of tradi- 
tional historical methodology, which Bornstein praises as a “rigorous em- 
piricism, a patient, exacting accumulation of precise detail” (13). To be 
sure, there is good reason to celebrate the details of each of the articles — 
narrative particulars about holy women who have been virtually invisible 
in corresponding Anglo-American scholarship. 

One motif in particular emerges in several of the essays: the role of holy 
woman as exemplars, especially apparent in Gabriella Zarm’s “Living 
Saints: A Typology of Female Sanctity in the Early Sixteenth Century,” 
Fernanda Sorelli’s “Imitable Sanctity: The Legend of Maria of Venice,” and 
Anna Esposito’s “St. Francesca and the Female Religious Communities of 
Fifteenth-Century Rome.” These studies bring into sharp focus details of 
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the profound interplay between the didactic elements of hagiographic ex- 
empla and the mimesis they invite — clear evidence that women served as 
role models for other women. They exhibited what Bornstein refers to as 
“sacred charisma” (5). These articles give evidence of women who were 
not simply silent behind cloistered walls but were sought after for their 
sacred charisma, their spiritual expertise. As Rusconi points out in the 
afterword, these articles offer a great many possible directions for research. 
I, for one, wonder how Pierre Bourdieu’s notions of cultural and symbolic 
capital would enhance an analysis of the high value given to women as 
role models and reveal the power dynamics underlying socially constructed 
gender patterns. Finally, while it does not diminish the value of this collec- 
tion, it is lamentable that no attention is paid to the presence of Jewish 
women in medieval and Renaissance Italy. 

Sisters tn Arms: Catholic Nuns through Two Millennia by Jo Ann Kay 
McNamara is a unique and monumental work. In keeping with the mili- 
tary metaphor of the title, the book is like a memorial, naming the heroic 
women who were “uniformed in veil and scapular, armed with prayer and 
good works [and who] have always been in the forefront of their religion’s 
battles” (ix). This book, by an eminent feminist historian, is exclusively 
devoted to a history of nuns. Paradoxically, while stressing a singular unity 
of the religious lives of the hundreds of women named on these 600-plus 
pages, McNamara simultaneously redresses Sawyers notion of a loss of 
plurality within the gender constraints of Christianity. She narrates instead 
a story of profoundly diverse experiences, many in individual portraits, 
which, albeit necessarily sketchy, are painted against the sweeping back- 
drop of two thousand years of history. 

Rich with impressive detail, flawlessly contextualized, and accompanied 
by nearly one hundred pages of notes and bibliography, McNamara’s study 
is a valuable reference tool—a guide to a complex story of the interactions 
between a social and political history of the Church and the sisterhood of 
religious vocation. But it can also be read much as one reads an engaging 
historical novel replete with suspenseful moments, heartbreaking scenes, 
and inspiring stories of remarkably strong and heroic women. 

Although the writing is epic in proportion, McNamara’s objective lies 
in recounting disparate elements of a complex and very real life story. She 
maintains the battle imagery throughout, describing women who had to 
protect their vows, as well as their bodies and communities, against attacks 
of all sorts. And there are interminable struggles against a male ecclesiasti- 
cal authority, which at times actively seeks to “cloister the women’s minds” 
(491) as well as their bodies. However, even amid the violent metaphors 
of war and assault, from beginning to end, the women McNamara memo- 
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rializes fought vigorously and courageously for the right to articulate their 
spiritual selfhoods. As she says, “Without the daring and sacrifice of these 
nuns, it is impossible to imagine the feminist movements of modern times 
finding any purchase in the public world. They created the image and real- 
ity of the autonomous woman” (6). Most impressive are the last two chap- 
ters, “Culture Wars” and “The Feminine Apostolate,” in which the author's 
own “tender sensibilities” are apparent. For example, in a discussion of 
missionary activity and nuns, she notes that “an iron logic in the dynamics 
of conversion inevitably leads to culture war” and that “the wish to change 
others inescapably denigrates their original condition” (595). 

As a whole, the book successfully integrates a chronological history of 
the Church with an account of the audible presence of women from its 
emergence through countless reforms into Roman Catholicism and be- 
yond, McNamara sums it up in her final paragraph when she points out 
that “there has never been a Christianity that did not rely on the prayers 
and services of dedicated women” (644). 

Each of these three books provides vibrant evidence of the plurality of 
womens religious experiences. Indeed, each represents an act of scholarly 
midwifery, giving renewed life to past lives. Whether stories of historical 
women or of female figures deified by myth, the women who are the sub- 
jects of these books have become, in Bornstein’s words, “breathing icons” 
(5). The books testify to the fact that, even as the range of feminist theories 
develops and diversifies, there continues to be a longing to hear the voices 
of women of historical moments gone by. ! 


Spinning Fantasies: Rabbis, Gender, and History. By Miriam B. Peskowitz. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1997. 


Jews and Feminism: The Ambivalent Search for Home. By Laura Levitt. New 
York: Routledge, 1997. 


Judaism since Gender. Edited by Miriam Peskowitz and Laura Levitt. New 
York: Routledge, 1997. 


Eltrabeth A. Castelll, Barnard College 


Levitt’s Jews and Feminism, and their coedited volume Judaism since 
Gender, feminist cultural studies has established itself definitively as a 
transformative force at the heart of Jewish studies. As a consequence, many 
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of the foundational categories of history, philosophy, and theology — as 
well as feminism itself—have been disrupted or called radically into ques- 
tion. This is a salutary turn of events indeed. 

In Spinning Fantasies, Peskowitz invites her readers to reconsider the 
metaphors through which gender is produced in the stories that people tell 
about the past, focusing particularly on the textual and material remains of 
Roman-period Judaism. Peskowitz wants to understand the stakes in- 
volved in the contemporary habit of looking to antiquity for origins, for 
accessible and unambiguous stories about ourselves. Fixing her attention 
on the popular figures of spinning and weaving, whose frequent use verges 
on sentimental cliché in some feminist writing, Peskowitz elegantly denat- 
uralizes the connection between “woman” and the labor-intensive produc- 
tion of thread and cloth and asks, “So, what’s a feminist intellectual with a 
critique of essentialism to do with the spindle?” (168). 

Spinning and weaving have rich histories as both material practices and 
figurative ways of talking about gender. Through a detailed analysis of ar- 
chaecological remains, biblical and rabbinical texts, and a wide range of 
Greek and Roman writings, Peskowitz argues that the spindle and the 
loom in antiquity produced not only garments but also idealized and con- 
fining notions of domesticity, fidelity, female virtue, and femininity. More- 
over, she suggests that some contemporary feminisms invoke these ancient 
tools to tie the past facilely to the present. “The spindle,” she observes, “is 
seductive” (167), leading one to imagine that, through it, the realness of 
womens past can come unproblematically into view. Yet, as Peskowitz 
makes clear, even the starkest archaeological remainder is not immune to 
ideology. 

The spindle and the loom were mainstays within ancient domestic econ- 
omies, occupying a place of privilege in the ancient home. Ironically, they 
become objects of deeply felt nostalgia, a kind of historical homesickness 
(from the Greek nostos [a returning home] and afi [pain]). Nostalgia 
inhabits some historical practices that attempt to render the past a home, 
implying that the relationship between the past and the present involves 
reflection, repetition, and identification. As an alternative, Peskowitz offers 
the concept of sostomania, which combines an intense longing for home 
with the impossibility of its satisfaction and “suggests new ways to think 
about the (ir)resistible compulsion to identify with times and places that 
no longer exist” (155). Disrupting certain conventional relationships with 
the ancient past creates political possibilities in which “we can let the past 
be different [and] stop fantasizing the past as a home to retum to” (171) 
and thus render the future differently. 

Home and its ambivalences are also central themes in Levitt’s Jews and 
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Feminism. What docs “home” mean for a Jewish feminist who makes her 
living as a professional academic in a field called “Jewish studies” in late 
capitalist America, who bears the weight of an intellectual and religious 
inheritance simultaneously abundant and burdensome? How does the her- 
itage of immigration, inflected through notions of diaspora and assimila- 
tion, disrupt a stable notion of “home”? Levitt addresses such questions 
through critical readings of a range of texts all having to do, in different 
ways, with the complex intersections of “Jewishness,” “women,” and 
“home.” She analyzes the ideology of ketubbot, Jewish marriage contracts 
that establish the foundations of a Jewish home. She assesses documents 
emerging from European liberalism’s response to “the Jewish question” 
through “emancipation” and argues that the concerns about intermarriage 
expressed in these documents brought deeply felt anxieties about Jewish 
at-home-ness in Europe clearly into view. Levitt takes up liberal contract 
theory insofar as it functions as the basis for modern marriage, discusses 
the writings of Reform theologian Eugene Borowitz and feminist theolo- 
gian Judith Plaskow on ethics, and engages contemporary feminist theories 
that interrogate the categories of “home” and “identity.” In each case, she 
asks what the category of “home” enables and what it obscures. 

Sentimental assessments of home as a haven in a heartless world, if they 
were ever persuasive to begin with, ring all the more hollow after Levitt’s 
critical readings of ideologies of home against the backdrop of contempo- 
rary American culture, which increasingly romanticizes the family and the 
home as pure sites devoid of power and ideology, as private solutions to 
vexing social problems. She points out that adequate theorization of these 
private spaces remains a critical and unfinished item on the agenda of femi- 
nism. At the same time, she never loses sight of the seductions of “home,” 
even as she implicitly embraces Peskowitz’s edgy nostomania over against 
a simple nostalgia and recognizes that the dream of home is always already 
an uncanny (#nbermlich, “unhomelike”) fantasm. 

Judaism since Gender brings together short essays by twenty-five scholars 
to consider the effects of the intersections of feminist theory, gender stud- 
ies, and Jewish studies. The contributors include historians and poets, an- 
thropologists and activists, philosophers and theologians, scripture stu- 
dents and rabbinics scholars, postcolonial critics and queer theorists. As 
the editors have framed it, the collection seeks to destabilize the intellectual 
arrangement whereby an unmarked “Jewish studies” functions as the ge- 
neric norm that is only subsequently modified by feminism. Part 1 com- 
prises a series of responses (from various disciplinary perspectives) to 
Peskowitz’s “Engendering Jewish Religious History,” which appears at the 
beginning. Part 2 is made up of a smaller number of readings of specific 
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texts (¢.g., Jay Geller on the letters and diary of Rahel Levin Varnhagen, 
Susannah Heschel on liberal Protestant scholarship on Jesus and first- 
century Judaism produced during the Nazi period, and Susan Shapiro on 
the rhetoric of gender in Maimonides’s Guide of the Perplexed) and critical 
assessments of dominant Jewish tropes and stereotypes (e.g., Amy-Jill Le- 
vine on the figure of “the Jewess”). 

This collection testifies to the richness of the discussion taking place 
where feminism and Judaism meet— still, as the editors observe, largely in 
the margins of academic Jewish studies. There is much to admire in this 
volume, even though the space constraints mean that cach essay is rather 
brief and allusive, leaving the reader often wanting to know more and 
wishing that the conversation might continue. (It should be said, too, that 
the publisher has made a bad call in choosing to save space by using an 
unreadably small typeface. This book is too important to be relegated vir- 
tually illegible by such a decision.) 

Together, these three books testify to the vibrancy and sophistication of 
feminist Jewish studies both inside the academy and in the broader frame- 
work of contemporary Judaisms and feminisms. There is nothing ap- 
proaching consensus in the many voices heard in these three books, but, 
happily, the controversies and differences they contain remind the reader 
that passionate public debate is both risky and productive. And since there 
is never a simple “home” to which one might retreat, as both Peskowitz 
and Levitt have so forcefully demonstrated, we ought instead to take up 
the invitations embodied by these three books: to assess the past critically 
in order to frame the future anew. 1 


Woman Suffrage and the New Democracy. By Sara Hunter Graham. New Ha- 
ven, Conn., and London: Yale University Press, 1996. 


Woman Suffrage and the Origins of Liberal Feminism in the United States, 
1820-1920. By Suzanne M. Marilley. Cambridge, Mass., and London: 
Harvard University Press, 1996. 


Ellen Carol DuBols, University of California, Los Angeles 


in the 1990s, in part because of the attention drawn to the subject by 
the coincidence of the 1992 “[election] year of the woman” (and the 
1994 “year of the man”) and a series of anniversaries of the U.S. suffrage 
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movement. Most of the new suffrage studies are local, focused on suffrage 
campaigns in particular states, cach with its own complex political 
environment.’ 

For studies of suffragism’s national dimensions, however, we are still 
relying on works that predate modern women’s history, in particular Elea- 
nor Flexner’s Century of Struggle: The Woman's Rights Movement in the 
United States (1959) and Aileen Kraditor’s The Ideas of the Woman Suffrage 
Movement, 1870-1920 (1965).2 Flemer’s book, an extraordinary resource 
of original ideas and research, is nonetheless more narrative history than 
analysis. Kraditor, however, advances a strong thesis with which many his- 
torians of suffrage feel they must contend. Her argument, simply put, is 
that American suffragism declined from its early years of “justice”-based 
arguments to a final phase in which its politics were determined largely by 
“expediency” and in which racist and nativist strains were particularly 
strong. Thus, a movement initiated by a democratic spirit concluded as a 
conservatizing force. As compelling as Kraditor’s portrait is, it too remains 
more descriptive than analytical. 

The two books reviewed here, Suzanne Marilley’s Woman Suffrage and 
the Origins of Liberal Feminism in the United States, 1820-1920 and Sara 
Hunter Graham’s Woman Suffrage and the New Democracy, represent sig- 
nificant efforts to revise the history of American suffragism at the national 
level. Both books work simultaneously within and against Kraditor’s argu- 
ment, Marilley’s explicitly and Graham’s implicitly. On one level, they ar- 
rive at opposite conclusions, Graham agreeing with Kraditor’s description 
of a decline from an initial democratic intent and Marilley disagreeing, 
secing suffragism as an enduringly liberal reform. Probing a little deeper, 
however, reveals that their portraits actually share a great deal; both insist 
on the importance of examining the powerful factors outside the move- 
ment and the complex political strains within it, and both seek to account 
for the combination of strategic effectiveness and ideological narrowing 
that characterized suffragism’s concluding years. Ultimately, both histori- 
ans situate the suffrage movement within the apparently contradictory im- 
peratives of making the demand for suffrage potent to women but also 
acceptable, even benign, to male politicians and voters. 

Graham died after the completion but before the publication of Woman 


1 See, e.g, Michael Goldberg, An Army of Women: Gender and Politis in Gilded Age Kansas 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1996); Ellen Carol DuBois, Harriet Stanton 
Blatch and the Winning of Woman Suffrage (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1997). 

2 Eleanor Flexner, Century of Straggle: The Womans Ryphts Movement m the United States 
(Cambridge, Mas.: Harvard Univeratty Presa, 1959); Aileen Kraditoc, Ths Idans of ths Woman 
Suffrage Movement, 1870-1920 (New York: Columbia Univeraty Press, 1967). 
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Suffrage and the New Democracy; this bestows on her book an aura conso- 
nant with the history of suffrage with its several generations of female sacri- 
fice to “the cause” Graham begins by revisioning the tum into the twenti- 
cth century, traditionally dismissed as the “suffrage doldrums? as an 
important and creative period that she renames the “suffrage renascence” 
Modern suffragism remade itself from a demand that was too radical for 
most women into one that had at least the appearance of a mass constitu- 
ency among middle- and upper-class women. Like Kraditor, Graham con- 
nects this growing elitism to suffragism’s abandonment of its abolitionist 
heritage in order to fall in line with the insurgent racism at century’s end. 

After 1913, national suffrage leaders began to move away from state 
campaigns to focus instead on achieving a federal suffrage amendment. 
With the electoral imperative of winning voters in state referenda no longer 
imposing cven a minimal democratic obligation, suffragism’s move away 
from egalitarianism toward elitism accelerated considerably. Grabam ar- 
gues that, in draining off whatever radical and egalitarian forces remained, 
the formation of the National Woman’s Party in 1913 contributed to this 
shift in mainstream suffrage, although she notably (and in my opinion cor- 
rectly) refuses to look to organized militancy for a more democratic coun- 
Eo apn cc 

Carrie Chapman Catt was a leader in the creation of what Graham calls 
a suffrage “oligarchy,” and she promoted a single-minded focus on the 
amendment’s passage, with whatever “undemocratic manipulation” that 
required. “Catt’s Winning Plan [of 1915],° Hunter writes, “was at once 
responsible for the movement’s triumph, and a symbol of the tainted 
dreams and empty rhetoric that replaced the suffragists’ idealism of old” 
(150). The book’s most spectacular revelation is that, in 1919, fearing that 
Senate opposition would prevent passage of the amendment, Catt and her 
cohort contemplated rewriting the amendment to exclude immigrant 
wives and to leave the responsibility for executing the amendment in state 
rather than federal hands. 

The strength of Graham’s argument is the way her portrait of suffrage 
in 1920, simultaneously victorious and depleted, helps to explain the dis- 
appointing electoral activity of women once they were brought into the 
political arena. The weakness of her analysis is the way that it, like Kradi- 
tor’s, makes compromise and conservatism seem the inevitable result of 
victory, and failure and frustration in the drive for enfranchisement the 
price of ideological purity. The egalitarian and feminist premise of political 
equality for women and the unprincipled, elitist, and male-dominated na- 
ture of the political environment into which they sought entry are count- 
erposed in these accounts, as if in fundamental contradiction. This is obvi- 
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ously an unsatisfactory point at which to leave our understanding of the 
implications of women’s enfranchisement. 

Interestingly enough, although Marilley offers an opposite portrait of 
the evolution of the suffrage movement inasmuch as she disagrees explic- 
itty with Kraditor’s critical portrait of the terms of its victory, she too cred- 
its the majoritarian and male-dominated nature of American politics with 
the conservative compromises that suffragists had to make. As a political 
scientist, however, she sees the compromises as inevitable results of the 
nature of the U.S. political system; she regards as unrealistic the stand- 
ard of principled purity by which Kraditor and Graham find suffragists 

As her basic framework, Marilley adapts a triptych of feminisms from 
the typology of liberalism developed by political scientist Judith Shklar: 
feminism of equal rights, feminism of fear, and feminism of personal devel- 
opment. As applied to the history of woman suffrage, the first is concen- 
trated in the antebellum period, the second in the Gilded Age, and the 
third during the Progressive Era. I find this schema not particularly reveal- 
ing for the first period, where Marilley’s account seems fairly standard, and 
largely unsuited to the third, because the social welfare politics of Prog- 
ressivism fit so uneasily within the notion of a “feminism of personal 
development.” 

Marilley’s most substantial contribution is to our understanding of the 
late nineteenth century, the period just before Graham’s tum-ofthe- 
century “suffrage renascence,’ via her concept of a “feminism of fear” 
Based on readings of many original sources, Marilley focuses on Colorado, 
the first state in which male voters enfranchised women, and on what she 
regards as the leading force in Colorado suffragism, the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union (WCTU). Her analysis of the liberal ideas of WCTU 
president Frances Willard is particularly convincing, and she effectively lays 
to rest the common and oversimplified understanding of Willard as a con- 
servative (to which I myself must plead guilty). Once a constituency had 
been established and the issue of enfranchisement entered into the regular 
political process, Colorado suffragists backed away from both the feminist 
content of their arguments and the partisan alignments that they had made 
to get onto the political agenda. In Marilley’s view, they were realistic in 
doing so: the political process “forced woman suffragists to deradicalize 
their demands and promises” (224). 

In the end, I am struck with how fundamentally apolitical the suffragist 


? Judith Shklar, American Cittzenship. The Quest for Incluson (Cambridge, Mass : Harvard 
University Press, 1991). 
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subjects appear in both authors’ portrayals. Both authors regard the 
polttical arena as fundamentally undemocratic, in part because they do not 
believe that social policy is necessarily shaped by it. Both dismiss suffragism 
too uniformly as a “single issue” movement whose champions steadfastly 
refused to consider why they wanted the vote. Neither notices how many 
women were active voters by suffragism’s last decade. In general, I think 
that the new history of suffrage represented by Graham’s and Marilley’s 
studies is wrong to insist that feminism (uniquely among reform move- 
ments?) either does or must remain apolitical, outside of the play of forces 
and power within the political system. In this, I suspect that it too uncriti- 
cally accepts suffragists’ own claims of “female nonpartisanship,? which 
should be treated rather as an ideological trope that is as important to 
probe and disassemble as its older sister, “woman’s sphere.” | 


Letter to the Editors 


Dear Editors: 


I recently read Manuela Mourao’s article “The Representation of Female 
Desire in Early Modern Pornographic Texts, 1660-1745” in the Spring 
1999 issue of Signs (vol. 24, no. 3:573-602). I have to say that I was 
embarrassed by what I found there. I am cited as having put forth the 
goofy idea that L’Escole des filles’s “subversive quality comes mainly from its 
use of the shock value of sexual explicitness to question the lack of female 
sexual education and advocate recognition of women’s desires” (579). I 
would have to have no sense of French cultural history to have written 
something like that. The idea that even feminist critics of this period would 
imagine something like a “lack” of sexual education for women at the time 
is just crazy and I never suggested anything of the kind. 

The article of mine that Mourão cites was in fact a 1993 study of Mo- 
litre’s L’Escole des femmes. I briefly discussed L’Escole des filles in order to point 
out that its frontispiece (done by the same artist who did the famous fron- 
tispiece for Molitre’s play) illustrated the tension between two competing 
pedagogies: the Renaissance philosophical dialogue form and the textbook 
form that was replacing it in the classical period. With respect to [?Escole 
des formes, I tried to show how the failure of the moralizing manual that 
Amolphe makes Agnès read was in fact a critique of contemporary peda- 
gogical and religious practices. The very restrained allusions to Agnés’s de- 
veloping sexual awareness that one finds in the play are symptomatic of 
tendencies in literature of the period to use representations of female sexu- 
ality in order to critique any number of things, including the lack of femi- 
nine education but certainly not the lack of feminine sexual education, 
which I can’t imagine anyone, at this time, ever thought was a problem! 


Ruth Larson 


Department of Modern and Classical Languages 
Texas ACM University 


[Sqgres: Journal of Women on Cutters and Secsety 2000, vol. 25, no. 2] 
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Manuela Mourão responds: 


My cssay nowhere suggests that there was in seventeenth-century France 
a concem, general or “feminist,” with “a ‘ack of sexual education for 
women.” Rather, it proposes that, intentionally or not (and that is not the 
question), a pornographic text (i.c., a text that is both sexually explicit and 
culturally marginal), such as IEscole des filles, does raise the issue of the 
desirability of female sexual education and therefore calls attention to it. 

I must, however, concede that the statement to which Professor Larsen 
refers was, indeed, erroneously attributed to her. I can only imagine that 
this happened during the revising and editing process, for which I am, of 
course, fully responsible. I apologize. 


Manuela Mourao 


Department of English 
Old Dominion University 


United States and International Notes 


Signs: Journals of Women in Cukurs and Society welcomes announcements of confer- 
the “United States and International Notes” section. 


The Spring 2000 conference of the New Jersey Project on Inclusive Scholarship, 
Curriculum, and Teaching, “Global Translations: Thinking, Writing, and Teaching 
across Borders” will be held April 7, 2000, at New Jersey City University. Confer- 
ence speakers inchide Jacqui Alerander, Ruth Behar, and Cynthia Enloe. For more 
information, write to The New Jersey Project, William Paterson University, Wayne, 
NJ 07470; e-mail nj_project@wpc.wilpaterson.edu. 


An interdisciplinary conference, “Women’s Private Wnting/Writing Women’s His- 
tory? will be held June 15-18, 2000, at the Westbrook College Campus of the 
methodological and theoretical approaches, classroom use, and issues of manu- 
De Wolfe, Women’s Private Writing Conference, University of New England, 
Westbrook College Campus, 716 Stevens Avenue, Portland, ME 04103; e-mail 
edewolfe@miailbox.une.edu. 


The Oral History Association will hold its 2000 annual meeting October 11-15, 
2000, in Durham, North Carolina. The theme, “At the Crossroads: Transforming 
Community Locally and Globally? takes the occasion of the millennium to examine 
the many ways oral history can explore globalization’s effects on communities and 
cultures. For more information, contact Mary Murphy, Department of History and 
Philosophy, P.O. Box 17320, Montana State University, Bozeman, MT 59717- 
2320; e-mail uhixmm@montana.edu. 
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“Waiting the Past, Claiming the Future,’ a conference on women and gender in 
science, medicine, and technology, will be held October 12-15, 2000, at St. Louis 
University. The conference is intended to further current discussions among his- 
torians of science, medicine, and technology and to encourage greater interdisci- 
plinary interchange. For more information, write to “Writing the Past, Claiming 
the Future,” Charlotte G. Borst, History Department, St. Louis University, 3800 
Lindell Bivd., PO. Bor 56907, St. Louis, MO 63156; Web site http:// 
womeninscience.sln.edu. 


The McNeil Center for Earty American Studies and the Omohundro Institute of 
Early American History and Culture announce “Sexuality in Early America” a 
conference to be held June 1-3, 2001, in Philadelphia. The conference will ex- 
amine the relationship between sexuality (defined broadly to include desire, behav- 
ior, and attitudes) and the conditions and institutions of early American society 
(also defined broadly, to incude New France, the Caribbean, and the Spanish 
borderlands). For more information, write to Sexuality Conference, OIEAHC, 
PO. Box 8781, Williamsburg, VA 23187-8781; e-mail sblock@uci.edu or 
kabrown@sas.upenn.edu. 


Calls for papers 

Papers are sought for an issue of the Journal of Asian American Studies on Asian Ameri- 
can cultural production guest-edited by Soo-Young Chin, Peter X Feng, Elaine H. 
Kim, and Josephine Lee. The editors invite essays on cultural production specific to 
the politics of installation, and performance practice and production. Send inquir- 
ies or completed manuscripts to Peter X Feng, English Department, 212 Memorial 
Hall, University of Delaware, Newark, DE 19716; e-mail feng@udel.edu; Web 
site http://www.aasp.comell.edu/aaas/pournal_of aman american html. Deadline 
is March 15, 2000. 


The fourth European Feminist Research Conference, on “Body, Gender, Subjectiv- 
28—October 1, 2000, in Bologna, Italy. Organized by the Women’s Documenta- 
Education and Research in Europe (AOIFE), and the European Thematic Net- 
work of Women’s Studies (ATHENA), the conference is intended to provide a 
forum for the exchange and critical appraisal of contemporary research in the areas 
of gender, women’s studies, and feminist theory with respect to the conference’s 
theme. Send abstracts and inquiries to Annamaria Tagliavini, Biblioteca del Centro 
di Documentazione delle Doone, Via Galliera 8, 40121 Bologna, Italy; e-mail 
4thfem@orlando.womenit. Deadline for abstracts is March 30, 2000. 
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Approaches to Charlotte Perkins Gilman’s ‘The Yellow Wallpaper” a collection of 
essays focused on teaching approaches that employ Gilman’s famous sbort story. 
Direct inquiries and abstracts to Jeffrey Andrew Weinstock, 97 Stage Harbor Road, 
Marlborough, CT 06447; e-mail drjeffrey@hotmail.com. Deadline for abstracts is 
April 15, 2000. 


FEMSPEG, an interdisciphnary feminist journal dedicated to critical and creative 
works in the realms of SE, fantasy, magical realism, and the supernatural, invites 
critical articles, fiction, poetry, reviews, and visual art for a special issue on Latin 
American and U.S. Latina/o science fiction, fantasy, speculative literature, and art. 
Send copies of completed manuscripts to both FEMSPEC, Department of English, 
Cleveland State University, Cleveland, OH 44115 and B. Badikian, 1867 North Bis- 
sell, Chicago, IL 60614. Direct e-mail inquiries to badgart@aol.com. Deadline is 
May 1, 2000. 


Abstracts are sought for “Suffrage City: Women’s Suffrage and Cultural Represcn- 
tation,” a day conference organized by the English department at the University of 
Wolverhampton and the Women’s History Network Midlands Region. ‘Themes 
may include suffrage fiction, song, ephemera, art, and iconography; the relation- 
ship between art, “propaganda,” and gender; biography; later twentieth-century 
uses of suffrage imagery; or the relationship between suffrage and, for example, 
men, religion, sexuality, other political movements, the contemporary press, OF 
to Paula Bartley (history), Janis Lomas (history), or Rosie Miles (English) at Uni- ° 
versity of Wolverhampton, Dudley Campus, Castle View, Dudley DY1 3HR, 
United Kingdom; e-mail p.bartley@wiv.ac.uk or rmiles@wlv.ac.uk. Deadline is 
May 1, 2000. 


Parallax, a journal dedicated to the critical analysis of cultural practices and their 
contextualization within divergent theoretical frameworks, invites submissions for 
2 special issue titled “Random Figures,” which will explore the role of contingent 
factors in the formation of subjects in, of, and by critical theory. Submissions 
should emphasize the consequences of contingent elements to the constitution of 
the subject(s). Send submissions or inquiries to Parallax, Centre for Cultural 
Studies, Univermty of Leeds, Leeds LS2 9JT, United Kingdom; e-mail parallax 
@leeds.ac.uk; Web site http: //www.tandf.co.uk/journals/tf/13534645.htm. Dead- 
line is June 30, 2000. 


Hypatia: A Journal of Feminist Philosophy seeks articles for a special issue on “Femi- 
nist Philosophies of Love and Work” which will address the fundamentally new 
ways of thinking that are replacing the old dualistic view that women, love, altru- 
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work, and market exchange. Papers from all disciplines are welcome; submissions 
may include empirical findings or public policy debates but should focus on 
conceptual or theoretical issues. Send inquiries to Hypatia, Center for the Study 
of Women in Society, University of Oregon, Eugene, OR 97403-1201; e-mail 
pengland@postoffice.pop.upenn.edu. Deadline is September 1, 2000. 


VOICES: The Wisconsin Revisw of African Literateres invites submissions of articles, 
essays, book reviews, translations, and original creative works. VOICES is a bian- 
nual forum for exploring issues of written and oral artistic production in Africa 
and the Diaspora. Submissions that stretch and challenge disciplinary boundaries 
Editor, VOICES, 1414 Van Hise, 1220 Linden Drive, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, WI 53706; e-mail voices@studentorg.wisc.edu; Web site http:// 
afncan.lss.wisc.edu/all/voices.htm. Deadline for issue no. 4 is October 1, 2000. 


FEMSPEC, an interdisciplinary feminist journal dedicated to critical and creatrve 
works in the realms of science fiction, fantasy, magical realism, and the supernatu- 
ral, invites essays on all forms of women’s horror — texts, film, TV, and other forms, 
in a variety of international contexts — for a special issue, “International Women’s 
Horror.” Send abstracts or inquiries to g.wisker@anglia.ac.uk. Deadline for com- 
pleted papers ıs November 1, 2000. 


The Whispered Watchword, a journal focusing on girls’ series literature, seeks 
submissions for upcoming issues. The journals research focus is series literature 
with an emphasis on female detectives such as Nancy Drew, Judy Bolton, and 
more information, write to Michael G. Cornelius, Submissions Editor, at 
mcor7215 @postoffice.uri.edu. 


JAC: A Josrnal of Composition Theory invites submissions of articles on topics related 
to writing, rhetoric, literacy, culture, and radical pedagogy. We also invite theoreti- 
cal articles on multiculturalism and the politics of difference and theoretical articles 
on professional issues in the humanities and in higher education. Although JAC 
Worsham, Editor, JAC, Department of English, University of South Florida, 
Tampa, FL 33620-5550; e-mail Lworaham@chumal.cas.usfiedu; Web site at 
http://www.cas.usf.edu/JAC/ac.html 


Proposals and papers that explore problems of exctusion in feminist discourse and 
practice are sought for “Learning to Dance as Sisters: Toward a Feminist House of 
Difference,” a collection of essays that examine the sociopolitical power divisions 
among women of different racial/ethnic, class, and subcultural groups. By interro- 
gating oppositional feminist discourses, it seeks to lay the groundwork for more 
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‘ee feminie thcouiew char tay d yee lizing domi- 
nant categories. Send submissions and inquiries to Mary Brewer, Department of 
English and Drama, University College, Worcester, Henwick Grove, Worcester 
WR2 6AJ, United Kingdom; e-mail m.brewer@worc.ac.uk. 


Meridians: Feminism, Race, Trensnationalism is a new feminist interdisciplinary jour- 
nal that secks to provide a forum for scholarship and creative work by and about 
women of color that explore the intersections of race, gender, and nationalism. 
Meridians invites submissions of essays, interviews, poetry, fiction, theater, art- 
work, photo essays, as well as political manifestos, position papers, and archival 
documents of continuing interest. The journal, a collaborative venture of the wom- 
en’s studies program at Smith College and Wesleyan University Press, will be pub- 
lished biannually beginning in spring 2000. For more information, write to Merisi- 
ans, Smith College, Northampton, MA 01063; e-mail meridians@smith.edu; Web 
site at http://www-smith.edu/meridians. 


International Feminist Journal of Politics, a new journal of international relations, 
politics, and women’s studies, seeks submissions that explore broad definitions 
of politics in theory and practice within a global frame. Topics may include con- 
nections among women, how gender infuses and is shaped by political processes 
contact Jan Jindy Pettman, International Feminist Journal of Politics, Centre for 
Women’s Studies, Australian National University, Canberra ACT, Australia; e-mail 
ifp@anu.edu.au. i 


journal will be published three times a year, starting in April 2000, by Sage Publica- 
tions. From outside North America, wnte Stevi Jackson, Feminis Theory, Centre 
for Women’s Studies, University of York, Heslington, York, YO1 5DD, UK; 
e-mail sfj3 @york.ac.uk. From within North America, contact Rosemary Hennessy, 
Feminist Theory, Department of English, SUNY Albany, Albany, NY 12222; e-mail 
hennessy@cnsvax.albany.edu. 


on sexual relations; and university and governmental regulation of intimate rela- 


finetti, Editor, Sexuality and Cutters, Circadian Rhythm Laboratory, University of 
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South Carolina, Salkehatchie, Walterboro, SC 29488; e-mail refinetti@fasewe- 
b.org; Web site http://www.csulb.edu/~asc/ournal. btm 


Submissions are sought for Asrors, a new art history journal that will be inaugu- 
rated in late 2000 and will publish articles dealing with all time periods, cultures, 
media, and/or methodologies within the field of art history. Send completed manu- 
scripts to both Lilian H. Zirpolo, 255 Glen Road, Woodcliff Lake, NJ 07675 and 
Joanna Gardner-Huggett, Art Department, DePaul University, 1150 W. Fullerton 
Ave., Chicago, IL 60614-2204; send e-mail inquiries to Izirpolo@worldnet.att.net 
or joannagh@ hotbot.com. 


Comment and reply policy 

The editors of Signs invite scholars to comment on articles appearing in current 
issucs. We ask that interested contributors send us their comments as soon as pos- 
sible after the article is published in order to facilitate dialogue with the author, 
Publication of the comment is not necessarily contingent upon the author's 
agreement to collaborate, but we encourage an open dialogue among contributors. 
Our intention is to take advantage of the opportunity for lively debate between 
authors and their readers, to highlight reader interest in the scholarship, and to 
refine the contributions and approaches that appear in Sims. From time to time, the 
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Donna E. Alvermann (dalverma@arches.uga.edu) 1s research professor and profes- 
sor of reading education at the University of Georgia. Her research interests in- 
clude feminist pedagogy, gender-related issues in dassroom talk about texts, and 
acy (Newark, Del.: International Reading Association, 1999) and “Interrupting 
Gendered Discursive Practices in Classroom Talk about Texts: Easy to Think 
About, Difficult to Do? Journal of Literacy Research 29, no. 1 (1997): 73-104. 


Judy Root Aulette is associate professor of sociology and also teaches courses in 
women’s studies at the University of North Carolina. In 2000-2001 she will be in 
the United Kingdom to research the women’s movement and health issues in the 
U.K. and to lecture in women’s studies at the University of Aberdeen. Her latest 
publication is Changing Families (2d cd., Belmont, Calif.: Wadsworth, 2000). 


Patrida Boling (boling@polsci.purdue.edu) is associate professor of political sci- 
ence and women’s studies at Purdue University. She has written widely on connec- 
tions between private and public life, in Privacy and the Politics of Intimate Life (Ith- 
aca, N.Y.: Comell University Press, 1996); “Private Interest and the Public Good 
in Japan.” Pacific Review 3, no. 2 (1990): 138-50; and “The Democratic Potential 
of Mothering,” Political Theory 19, no. 4 (November 1991): 606-25. Her current 
work examines the intersections between public and private in family support poli- 
cies in Japan, the United States, Germany, and France, and she is a 1999-2000 
Fulbright research fellow in Tokyo. 


Elizabeth A. Casteill is assistant professor of religion at Bamard College. She is 
author of Imestating Paul: A Discosrse of Power (Louisville, Ky.: Westminster/John 
Knox, 1991) and The Postmodern Bibis (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 
1995) and coeditor, with Hal Taussig, of Resmagininy Christian Origins: A Collo- 
quium Honoring Burton L. Mack (Valley Forge, Pa.: Trinity, 1996). She has pub- 
lished a number of articles on ascetiasm, martyrdom, and gender in early Chris- 
tianity, most recently “Disciplines of Difference: Asceticism and History in Paul,” 
in Asceticiom and the New Thstament, ed. Leif E. Vaage and Vincent L. Wimbush 
(New York: Routledge, 1999), 171-85. She is currently completing a book in 
martyrdom and collective memory. 
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Barbara Evans Clements is professor of history at the University of Akron. For 
many years she has studied the history of Russian women in the twentieth century. 
Her most recent book is Bolshevik Women (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1997), a collective biography of first-generation feminist communists. She is 
currently working on a general history of women in Russia. 


Brenda Cossman teaches law at the University of Toronto. Her research is in the 
rights, particularly in relation to India. She is coauthor, with Ratna Kapur, of both 
Subversive Sites: Feminist Engagements with Law in India (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1996) and Secularisws’s Last Sigh? Hindutva and the Mis/rule of Law in India 
(Thousand Oaks, Calif.: Sage, 1999). 


Ellen Carol DuBols is professor of history at the University of California, Los 
Angeles. Her most recent books are Herriot Stumton Blaich and the Winning of 
Woman Suffrage (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1997) and Woman 
Suffrage and Women’s Rights (New York: New York University Press, 1998). She is 
also cocditor, with Vicki Ruiz, of Unequal Sisters: A Multicultural Reader in U.S. 
Women’s History (3d ed., New York: Routledge, 1999). 


Jean Bethke Elshtain is Laura Spelman Rockefeller Professor of Social and Political 
Ethics at the University of Chicago. Her many books include Public Man, Privates 
Woman: Women tn Social and Politica! Thought (2d ed., Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1993), Women and War (2d cd., Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1995), Democracy on Trial (New York: Basic, 1995), and Real Politics: At the 
Center of Everyday Lefs (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1997). 


Tracy Fessenden (tracyf@asu.cdu) teaches religious studies, women’s studies, and 
humanities at Arizona State University. She has published essays in the Jowrnal of 
Journal of American Culiwral Studies and is completing a book on secularization in 
American literature to be published by Princeton University Press. She is coeditor, 
with Nicholas Radel and Magdalena Zaborowski, of The Puritan Origins of Ameri- 
can Sex: Religion, Sexuality, and National Identity in American Literary Culture from 
Cotton Mather to Toni Morrison (New York: Routledge, in press). 


Laurie A. Finke (finkcl@kenyon.edu) is professor of women’s and gender studies 
at Kenyon College. She is author of Feminist Theory, Women’s Writing (Ithaca, N.Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1992) and Women’s Writing in England: The Middle Ages 
(New York: Longman, 1999) and coeditor, with Martin Shichtman, of Masdispal 
Tras and Contemporary Readers (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1987) and, 
with Robert Con Davis, of Léterary Criticism and Theory: The Gresks to the Present 
(New York: Longman, 1989). She is one of the editors of the forthcoming Norton 
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Anthology of Theory and Criticism (New York: Norton) and is currently working 
with Martin Shichtman on a manuscript titled “The Subversion of History.” 


SIbelan Forrester is associate professor of Russian language and literature at 
Swarthmore College. She is coeditor, with Pamela Chester, of Engendertng Slavic 
Léterateres (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1996). 


Ellen G. Friedman coordinates the women’s and gender studies program and is 
professor of English at the College of New Jersey. Her most recent book, coau- 
thored with Corinne Squire, is Morality USA (Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1998). Her other books include Breaking the Sequence: Women’s Experi- 
mental Fiction, coedited with Miriam Fuchs (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1990), as well as studies of Christine Brooke-Rose, Joyce Carol Oates, and 
Joan Didion. She is principal editor of Creating an Inctustve Caerriculem: A Teaching 
Sourcebook (New York: Columbia University Teacher’s College Press, 1996). 


Alison Galloway is associate professor of anthropology at the University of Califor- 
nia, Santa Cruz, where her research and teaching focus is forensic anthropology, 
human skeletal biology, and reproductive impacts on the maternal skeleton. She 
has been practicing forensic anthropology for seventeen years and is a diplomate 
of the American Board of Forensic Anthropology and an active member of the 
American Academy of Forensic Sciences. 


Barbara T. Gates 1s Alumni Distinguished Professor of English and Women’s Stud- 
ies at the University of Delaware. She is author of Victorian Suicide: Mad Crimes and 
Sad Histories (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1988), Kindred Nature: 
Victorian and Edwardisn Women Embrace the Living World (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1998), and numerous essays and reviews. Her edited works include 
Critical Essays on Charlotte Brontë (Boston: G. K. Hall, 1990), the Journal of Emily 
Shore (Charlottesville: University of Virginia Press, 1991), and, with Ann B. Sherir, 
Natwral Eloquence: Women Reinscribe Science (Madison: University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1997). She is currently compiling an anthology of nature writing by Victo- 
rian and Edwardian women. 


Rosemary Drage Hale (hale@vax2.concordia.ca) is associate professor of religion 
and associate dean of graduate studies at Concordia University in Montreal. Her 
recent publications include “Rocking the Cradle: Margaretha Ebner (Be)Holds the 
Divine.” in Performance and Transformation: New Approaches to Medieval Spirituality, 
ed. Joanna Ziegler and Mary Suydam (New York: St. Martin’s, 1999) and Cloistered 
Women: Selections from Fourtesnth-Century German Convent Literature (Rochester, 
N.Y.: Boydell & Brewer, in press). 


Elaine Tuttle Hansen is professor of English and provost at Haverford College. She 
is author of several articles on medieval literarure and on contemporary women 
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writers and has published three books: The Solomon Complex: Reading Wisdom in 
Old English Postry (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1988), Chaucer and the 
Fictions of Gender (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1992), 
and Mother without Child: Contemporary Women Writers and the Crisis of Motherhood 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1997). 


Veronica Hollinger is associate professor of cultural studies at Trent University in 
a collection of essays on popular culture, Blood Read: The Vampire as Metaphor in 
Contemporary Culture (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1997). Her 
recent publications inchide “(Re)reading Queerty: Science Fiction, Feminism, and 
the Defamiliarmation of Gender” Science Fiction Studies 26 (March 1999): 23-40 
and “Contemporary Trends in Science Fiction Criticism, 1980-1999, Science Fic- 
tion Stusties 26 (July 1999): 232-62. She is currently editing a collection of essays 
titled “Going Postal: Science Fiction and Contemporary Cultural Transformation” 


Marilyn A. Katz (mkatz@wesleyan.cdu) 1s professor of classical studies at Wesleyan 
University. She is the author of articles on epic poetry, the historiography of ancient 
Greece, sexuality in ancient Greece, and women 1n ancient Greece. She is author of 
Penslope’s Renown: Meaning and Indsterminacy in Homer's Odyssey (Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1991) and is currently working on a manuscript on 
women and ideology in ancient Athens. 


Jules Law is associate professor of English and comparative literary studies at 
Northwestern University, where he teaches courses on Victorian literature, literary 
theory, and cultural studies. He has published numerous articles on the relationship 
of gender and class in the novels of George Eliot, Thomas Hardy, and James Joyce 
and is currently working on a book-length study of fluids in the Victorian novel. 


Susan J. Leonard! is professor of literature at the University of Maryland, College 
Park. She is author of Dangerous by Degrees (New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers Univer- 
sity Press, 1989) and numerous journal articles and short stories. She 18 coauthor, 
with Rebecca Pope, of The Dives Mouth: Body, Voice, Prima Donna Politis (New 
Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1996). She is currently at work, with 
Pope, on a volume of biographical essays on Ida and Louise Coor, British sisters 
who, under cover of their fanatic opera-going, rescued Jews from Germany and 
Austria during the 1930s. 


Sim! Liston is codirector of the Disability Studies Project at Hunter College and a 
consultant on disability and the arts. She is author of Claiming Disability: 

and Identity (New York: New York University Press, 1998), and, in 1995, she re- 
ceived the Switzer Distinguished Fellowship from the U.S. Department of 
Education. 
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Anne Meneley (amencey@trentu.ca) is assistant professor of anthropology at 
Trent University. She is author of Toxrnaments of Valus: Hierarchy and Sociabilty 
in a Yemeni Town (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1996); “Analogies and 
Resonances in the Process of Ethnographic Understanding,” Esdmes 63, no. 2 
(1998): 202-26; and “Goods and Goodness,” forthcoming in Social Analysis. 


Leisa D. Meyer is associate professor of history and director of women’s studies at 
the College of William and Mary. She is author of Creating GI Jane: Sexuality and 
Power in the Women’s Army Corps during World War IT (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1996). Her current work is on representations of sexuality in 
twentieth-century American culture. 


at the University of Virginia. Her recent essay, “How to Read What We Call Real- 
ity”: John Dewey’s New Science of Democracy” (American Journal of Political Sd- 
ence 43, no. 2 [April 1999]: 608-28), finds in pragmatic philosophy a conception 
unrepeatable parts of experience. She is working on two books: the first, expanding 
on her work here, articulates a radical theory of privacy with democratic politics; 


Anna Myers is a graduate student in clinical psychology at the University of Ver- 
mont. Her research focuses on the treatment of eating and body image disorders, . 
as well as the ways that fat people cope with stigmatization. She is currently an 
intern at River Valley Services in Middletown, Conn. 


Kevin Neuhouser is associate professor of sociology at Seattle Pacific University. 
He is author of Modern Brasil (Boston: McGraw-Hill, 1999) and has published 
articles on gender roles and political participation in an urban Brazilian squatter 
settlement in Signs 14, no. 3 (Spring 1989): 685-702; Gender and Society 9, no. 1 
(February 1995): 38-59; and Social Forces 77, no. 1 (September 1998): 331-58. 
Currently, he is examining the impact of Protestant conversion on gender roles 
among poor urban Brazilians. 


Marianetta Porter is a mixed-media artist and associate professor of art and design 
at the University of Michigan. Drawing from fragmented stories and artifacts of 
early African American history, her Memory and Oblivion Series employs common 
objects to speak simply and thoughtfully about the past —its meanings as well as 
Indianapolis Museum of Art, the Chicago Museum of Science and Industry, the 
Tempe Arts Center, the Hampton Museum, the Detroit Artist Market, and the 
Atlanta Life National Art Exhibition. 
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john a. powell is Marvin J. Sonosky Professor of Law and Public Policy at the 
University of Minnesota Law School, founder and executive director of the Insti- 
tute on Race and Poverty (http://www.umn.edu/irp), and former national legal 
director for the American Civil Liberties Union. He has written extensively on 
the intersections of race and poverty and how they affect U.S. soacty and speaks 
throughout the country on related issues, including the benefits of regionalism, 
urban problems associated with sprawl, the negatrve effects of concentrated pov- 


Esther D. Rothblum is professor of psychology at the University of Vermont and 
member of the Advisory Board of the National Association to Advance Fat Accep- 
tance. Her research and writing focus on the stigma of weight for women, and she 
is coeditor, with Laura S. Brown, of Overcoming Fear of Fat (New York: Harrington 
Park, 1989). 


Martin B. Shichtman (eng shichtma@online.emich.edu) is professor of English at 
Eastern Michigan Unrversity. He is author of numerous articles on medieval litera- 
ture and culture and coeditor, with Laune A. Finke, of Medispa! Tracts and Contempo- 
rary Readers (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1987) and, with James P. Car- 
ley, of Culture and the King: The Social Implications of the Arthurian Legend (Albany: 
State University of New York Press, 1994). He is currently working, with Laurie 
A. Finke, on a manuscript titled “The Subversion of History? 


Marguerite L. Spencer is senior rescarcher at the Institute on Race and Poverty at 
the University of Minnesota Law School, where she earned her J.D. She also holds 
a master’s degree in religious studies and teaches theology at the University of St. 
Thomas, St. Paul, specializing in the intersection of law and religion. Her publica- 
tions include “Tearing Down Walls and Building Lives: A Systemic Approach to 
Welfare Reform,” Jowrnal of Law and Inequality 17 (1999): 201 and, with john a. 
powell, “Remaking the Urban University for the Urban Student: Talking about 
Race.” Connecticut Law Review 30 (1998): 1247. 


Verta Taylor is professor of sociology and member of the graduate faculty of wom- 
en's studies at Ohio State University. She is author of Rock-a-by Baby: Feminism anc 
Postpartum Depression (New York: Routledge, 1996); coauthor, with Leila J. Rupp, 
of Sservipal in the Dolsiriems: The American Womens Rights Movement, 1945-the 1960s 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1987); and coeditor, with Laurel Richardson 
and Nancy Whittier, of Femei Frontiers V (New York: McGraw-Hill, in press). 
She also has published numerous articles on women’s movements, lesbian femi- 
nism, and social movement theory and is currently collaborating with Leila Rupp 
ou What Makes a Man a Man: Drag Queens at the 801 Cabaret, to be published by 
the University of Chicago Press. 


Cristina L. H. Traina (c-traina@nwu.edh) is associate professor of religion at North- 
western University. Her primary area of research is feminist religious ethics, with 
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include Feminist Ethics and Natural Law: The End of the Anathemas (Washington, 
D.C.: Georgetown University Press, 1999) and “Passionate Mothering: Toward an 
Ethic of Appropriate Mother-Child Intimacy,” Socisty of Christian Ethics Ammal 
1998: 177-96. She is currently writing a book on the history of the ethics of eroti- 
cism in mother-infant relations. 


Kamala Vieweeweran is associate professor of anthropology at the University of 
Texas at Austin. She is author of Fictions of Feminist Ethnography (Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1994) and Faewily Subjects: Women, Feminism, Indian 
Nationalism (in press). She has also published articles ın Swbaltern Stusies, Diaspora, 


Sharon D. Welch is professor of religious studies and women’s studies at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri — Columbia. She is author of Commsmities of Resistance and Sots- 
darity: A Feminist Theology of Liberation (Maryknoll, N.Y.: Orbis, 1985), A Feminist 
Ethic of Risk (Minneapolis: Augsburg Fortress, 1990), and Sweet Dreams in America: 
Making Ethics and Spirituality Work (New York: Routledge, 1999). 


Nancy Fugate Woods is dean of the School of Nursing, professor of family and 
child nursing, and cofounder (in 1989) of the Center for Women’s Health Re- 
search at the University of Washington. She has an extensive list of publications on 
authored or edited several books on health care for women. Her current research 
ship of endocrine and social factors to symptoms during the menopausal transition. 


Notice to Contributors 


The editors invite submission of article-length manuscripts, information and ma- 
terial for “Revisions/Reports.” and documents for “Archives” that might appropri- 
ately be published in Signs: Journal of Women in Culture and Society. We publish 
articles from a wide range of disciplines in a variety of voices— articles engaging 
gender, race, culture, class, nation, and/or sexuality. We are looking for lively, pro- 
vocative essays that launch new inquiries or prompt intense debate; we publish 
essays not only in areas of scholarship familar to Signs readers but in newly emer- 
gent fields relevant to women and culture as well. Essays may be discipline specific 
if they are framed so that they enter critical conversations of interest across disci- 
plines, or they may be cross-disciplinary in their theorizing, their methodology, or 
their sources. 

Signs does not consider manuscripts that are under review elsewhere or that 
have been previously published. Sigas does not accept unsolicited book reviews. 

Bach author (or set of coauthors) will receive 10 copies of the issue or a year’s 
subscription (or renewal). 


Editorial procedures 


Preparation of copy 

l. Type all copy—including foomotes and reference list—double-spaced on 
standard bond paper, allowing generous margins on the top, bottom, and sides. 
Articles should range between 25 and 35 pages, excluding footnotes and 
references. 

2. A separate title page should include the article title and the author’s name, 
postal address, and ¢-mail address, if available. The first page of the manuscript 
should have the article title 2 inches from the top of the page. The text should start 
2 inches below the title. To protect anonymity, the author’s name should mot appear 
on the manuscript, and all references in the body of the text and in footnotes that 
might identify the author to the reviewer should be removed and cited on a sepa- 
rate page. Articles that do not conform to these specifications will be returned to 
authors. 

3. A high quality photocopy of cach illustration should accompany the manu- 
script. Reproduction-quality prints of illustrations will be required for manuscripts 

4. Send 3 copies of the manuscript and 3 copics of an abstract (of not more 
than 150 words) to the Editors, Signs: Journal of Women in Culture and Society, Box 
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354345, University of Washington, Seattle, WA 98195-4345. Also send the ab- 
stract via e-mail to signs@u.washington.edu. Manuscripts without abstracts will 
not be considered. Please note that the Sigs office will retain one copy of the 
manuscript for its files. 


Citations and references 

Whenever feasible, submissions should follow the author-date system of documen- 
tation, with limited footnotes, as outlined in The Chicago Mamual of Style (14th cd). 
References to works are given in the text in chronological order by enclosing the 
author’s last name and the year of publication in parentheses (Miller 1978) and are 
keyed to an alphabetical list of references at the end of the article. Specific page or 
section references follow the date, preceded by a comma (Miller 1978, 234). Other 
examples are: (Miller and Jones 1978) for dual authorship; (Miller et al. 1978) for 
more than three authors; (Miller 1978a, 1978b) for two works by the same author 
in a single year; (Smith 1982; Chanock 1985; Robertson and Berger 1986) for 
two or more works by different authors. 

Foomotes are used for material commenting on or adding to the text and 
should be used instead of perenthetical citations for references to more than three 
works, archival materials, unpublished interviews, and legal cases. Within foot- 
notes, second and later references to 2 work should refer to the author’s last name 
and date. Do not use op. at. Footnotes should be typed double-spaced at the end 
of the article, following the list of references. 

Full references must be given in the reference list to all works cited in the text, 
including citations in footnotes. List works alphabetically by author and, under 
author, by year of publication. References not cited in the text will be removed 
from the reference list. See the following examples. For additional information, sce 
The Chicago Manual of Style (14th ed.). 
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Anzaldúa, Gloria, ed. 1990. Making Facs, Making Son! — Haciendo Caras: Creaters 
and Critical Perspectives by Women of Color. San Francisco: Aunt Lute. 

Beauvoir, Simone de. (1949) 1974. The Second Sex. Ed. and trans. H. M. Parshley. 
New York: Vintage. 

Carby, Hazel. 1990. “The Politics of Difference.” Ms., September-October, 84-85. 

Chainnian, Ellen. 1969. “Studies in Murder” Unpublished manuscript, University 
of Michigan, Institute for Social Research. 

Christian, Barbara. 1985. “No More Buried Lives.” In her Black Feminist Criticism, 
187-204, New York: Pergamon. 

Donovan, Josephine. 1989. “Radical Feminist Criticism” In Femsmist Leterary Crot- 
cism: Explorations in Theory, ed. Josephine Donovan, 77-118. 2d ed. Lexington: 
University Press of Kentucky. 

Gilligan, Carol. 1982. In a Different Voice: Psychologica! Theory and Women’s Depelop- 
ment. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 
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Mass.: Harvard University Press. 

Haraway, Donna. 1986. “Primatology Is Politics by Other Means: Women’s Place 
Is in the Jungle” In Feminist Approaches to Science, cd. Ruth Bleier, 77-118. New 
York: Pergamon. 

—. 1989. Primats Visions: Gender, Race, and Nature in the World of Modern Sc- 
ence. New York: Routledge, Chapman & Hall. 

Higginbotham, Evelyn Brooks. 1992. “African-American Women’s History and 
the Metalanguage of Race? Signs: Journal of Women in Culture and Society 
17(2):25 1-74. 

Holland, Dorothy, and Margaret Eisenhart. 1990. Educated in Romance: Women, 
Achispement, and College Culture. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 

Jeater, Diana. 1990. “Marriage, Perversion and Power: The Construction of Moral 
Discourse in Southern Rhodesia, 1890-1930? Ph.D. dissertation, Oxford 
University. 

Morrison, Toni. 1992a. Jase. New York: Knopf. 

___—. 1992b. Playing mm the Derk: Whiteness and the Literary Imagination. Can 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 

Simons, Margaret A. 1986, “Beauvoir and Sartre: The Philosophical Relationship.” 
In “Simone de Beauvoir: Witness to a Century,” ed. Hélène Vivienne Wenzel, 
special issue of Yale French Studies 72:165—-79. 
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formidable scholar of psychoanalysis, sociology, feminist theory, and 

anthropology, addressmg different audiences with extraordinarily 
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interlocutor no student of human psychic and socal reality can do without. ”—Judith Butler 
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Maneuvers 
The International Politics of Mifttartzing Women’s Lives 
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Maneuvers takes readers on a global tour of the 
sprawling process called “militarization ” With 
her inasive verve and moxie, eminent feminist 
Cynthia Enloe shows that the people who 
become militanzed are not just the obvious ones. 
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New Editors of Signs Appolnted: A Word from the 
Publisher 


The University of Chicago Press is pleased to announce that Sandra Harding and 
Kathryn Norberg at the University of California, Los Angeles, have been appointed 
as editors of Sqgms for the journaPs 2000-2005 editorial term. Professors Harding 
and Norberg will be assisted by a distinguished group of associate editors drawn 
from their colleagues at UCLA and elsewhere. Beginning with volume 26, number 
3 (Spring 2001), Signs will be edited at UCLA. Manuscripts submitted after March 
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Sandra Harding 

Kathryn Norberg 
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University of California, Los Angeles 
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Call for Papers 


Signs Special Issue: 
Gender and Cultural Memory 


igns: Journal of Women in Culture and Society seeks submissions for a 

special issue on “Gender and Cultural Memory,” slated for publication 

in Autumn 2002. Although the reshaping of cultural memory and the 
inclusion of women’s works, stories, and artifacts have always been the 
driving forces of feminist scholarship, only in recent years have feminist 
scholars been drawn to theoretical questions dealing with memory, trauma, 
and transmission. Some of this work—on autobiography and memoir; on 
representations of war, exile, and diaspora; on sites of memory and memo- 
rialization; and on the traumatic memory of sexual abuse—has engaged 
gender issues specifically. But other areas of cultural and collective memory, 
perhaps especially the politics of nostalgia and the memory and “postmem- 
ory” of the Holocaust, have been strangely resistant to feminist analyses of 
gender and sexuality or to feminist engagements with ideas of race, nation, 
and class. As the interdisciplinary work on trauma and cultural memory 
becomes ever more sophisticated and as testimony acquires the status of 
an important literary genre and legal source, a sustained theoretical inquiry 
into the connections between memory and gender has become more 
urgent. 

For this issue, we seck manuscripts that examine different modes of 
memory (personal and cultural, traumatic, “deep” and “ordinary,” “em- 
bodied”), as well as different theoretical models of memory, postmemory, 
and nostalgia, through a number of specific examples that will lend them- 
selves to a gender analysis. These examples may be literary, artistic, cine- 
matic, architectural, performative, ritualistic, or popular. They may reflect 
on contestation, revision, forgetting, silence, and amnesia in the shaping 
of memory and postmemory, as well as on the more practical issues of the 
preservation of memory in archives, museums, monuments, and collec- 
tions. The editors particularly seek essays that provoke a more general con- 
ceptual and theoretical understanding of gender and cultural memory. 

The special issue editors are Valerie Smith (English and African- 
American studies, University of California, Los Angeles) and Marianne G. 
Hirsch (French and comparative literature, Dartmouth College). Please 
observe the guidelines in the “Notice to Contributors” printed at the back 
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of the most recent issue of the journal; send submissions (five copies) no 
later than January 31, 2001, to: 


Signs, “Gender and Cultural Memory” 
1400H Public Policy Building 
Campus Mail Code 712203 
University of California, Los Angeles 
Los Angeles, CA 90095-7122 


Alili Mart Tripp 


Rethinking Difference: Comparative 
Perspectives from Africa 


ne of the ironies of Western feminist discourse on difference is that a 

discussion that attempted to break down universalizing tendencies 

ended up theorizing difference in universalizing ways. The discussion 
often made it seem that the Western understanding of difference was appli- 
cable not only globally but even temporally. In this article, I argue that the 
way in which gender is conceptually related to other identities such as race, 
ethnicity, and religion differs very much from place to place and across 
time. Regardless of whether those conceptualizing the relationship are 
African-American feminist academics, leaders of the Ugandan women’s 
movement, or women participants in the Irish peace movement, all of 
their reflections are political constructions, and these constructions vary 
according to divergent political, social, and economic conditions and his- 
tories. Some articulate the relationships between gender and other iden- 
tities explicitly, while others work with implicit understandings of the 
connections. 

There are enormous disjunctures between Western feminist discourses 
of difference and how the idea of difference has been articulated in wom- 
ens movements in Israel, Northern Ireland, the former Yugoslavia, or 
India — that is, places where difference has mattered “too much”?! In coun- 
tries such as Uganda, Sudan, Rwanda, or South Africa, where the politici- 
zation of difference has resulted in civil war or violent conflict based on 
ethnic, racial, religious, and other differences, the challenge for women’s 
movements has been to find ways to focus on commonalities among 
women and to minimize difference. In Africa, for example, women’s move- 
ments have often played an important role in advocating the depoliticiza- 
tion of difference and the search for common ground in situations where 
the politicization of difference has led to violence. 

I argue that Western feminist discussions of difference need to be con- 
textualized and situated in a broader comparative and historical perspec- 
tive. Western feminists need to be much more reflexive than we have been 


* See, e.g, Kumar 1994, 274-92, Sharoni 1995, 131-52; Bendley 1997; Clarity 1997. 
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so far in the way we talk about difference. If, for example, we see the U.S. 
discourse as a product of particular historical experiences in the United — 
States, this then allows feminists to begin asking very different questions 
than those previously posed. We may want to inquire under what political 
and historical conditions do contrasting conceptualizations of difference 
emerge. We may also want to understand better how varying cultural per- 
ceptions of identity render different understandings of the problem of 
difference. This can only enrich our own understandings of difference, and 
more to the point, it may positively inform our collective action at a more 
concrete level. 

In this article I look at some of the ways the debate over difference is 
changing and broadening its scope in the West (the United States and Brit- 
ain, to be specific), but I show also how even these innovations are limited 
by universalizing tendencies and lack of reflexivity. I then examine several 
African countries that have been sharply divided by communal conflict and 
explain why women’s movements, in particular, have been so active in 
bridging ethnic, racial, and religious differences. I draw on extensive first- 
hand research of the contemporary women’s movement in Uganda, which 
has become one of the most vibrant and forceful social movements in 
Africa. 


Changing Western perspectives 

Initially, the Western debate about difference deconstructed the idea of the 
generic “human” to show that gender mattered and that what was taken 
to be the norm for all people was, in fact, the norm for men rather than 
women. The notion of human was interrogated for its gender blindness 
and, as Susan Bordo puts it, “the category of the Shuman’. . . was brought 
down to earth, given a pair of pants and reminded that it was not the 
only player in town” (1990, 137). Later the debate deepened to show that 
women did not exist in a vacuum but, rather, that gender was intertwined 
with race, class, and other differences and that these differences were tied 
to relations of domination and oppression. All too often white middle- 
class women became conflated with women, privileging the experiences 
and positions of one group over those of others. Gender, it was argued, 
needed to be understood as it related to differences based on race, class, 
sexual orientation, age, nationality, and other axes.” This critique became 


2 See, c.g., Collins 1986, 1990; Barrett 1987; Spelman 1988; Andersen and Collins 1990; 
Bordo 1990; Ginsburg and Tung 1990; Gordon 1991; Lugones 1991; Mohanty 1991; Butler 
and Scott 1992, Young and Dickerson 1994; Zinn and Dill 1996; Brown 1997. 
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well established and accepted in feminist scholarship. This is not to say, 
however, that there was complete mutual understanding of what it means 
to be, for example, an African-American and a woman in the United States. 
As Nellie McKay reminds us, “Many white feminists still do not recognize 
the structures that differentiate their experiences from those of black 
women, structures that make the gender question, by itself, central to 
white women against patriarchy” (1993, 276). Similarly, Jen Ang, who 
lives and works in Australia, argues in a more personal vein that time and 
again she finds herself in “profound moments of incommensurability” and 
in “the uncomfortable position of being unable to bridge the gulf” separat- 
ing herself from white feminists, “no matter how willingly they engage in 
conversation,” because “there is always a residual personal truth .. . which 
I cannot share and the impact and repercussions of which they cannot ever 
fully understand” (1997, 59). 

As the debate over difference unfolded, feminist theorists began to ques- 
tion postmodern dogmas that had emerged in the process, dogmas that 
suggested that every feminist project had to attend to race, class, and gen- 
der and that anything that did not address these intersections was essen- 
tializing (Bordo 1990, 139). Some feminist theorists balked at the idea 
that any generalization about women masked differences of race, class, sex- 
ual orientation, and other identities that divided women, making suspect 
any discussion of the universal (Benhabib 1999, 355). Today, there is a 
growing recognition in the West that issues of difference need reconceptu- 
alization to get beyond the current theoretical impasse. A few of these 
more recent attempts to rethink difference are outlined below. 

Scyla Benhabib (1993), for example, argues that the politics of the wel- 
fare state has fostered competition among diverse groups for scarce re- 
sources. In most U.S. cities, she claims, blacks have been pitted against 
Hasidic Jews, and Koreans against blacks and Hispanics. She argues that 
what is needed is a politics of civility and solidarity to unite social forces 
torn by such balkanization. Benhabib believes that ethical feminism and 
utopian feminism have something to offer this endeavor. Although some 
might fear that emphasizing commonalities may erase the importance of 
difference, she suggests that creative political action should not replicate 
past divisions and repeat past injustices; rather, it should expand the field 
of political contestation. 

Similarly, Anne Marie Goetz (1991) argues that identity politics has 
sometimes had the consequence of reducing the political to the personal 
instead of showing how structures of power constitute difference. She be- 
lieves scholars need to understand better how oppression is constituted as 
a system and be able to identify locations where oppressions interconnect. 
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Identity politics, she argues, may lead to a relativism that can be politically 
paralyzing, crippling our capacity to theorize resistance. Taken to the ex- 
treme, the focus on identity may make it politically impossible to build coali- 
tions because all oppressions are seen as equal; therefore constantly requir- 
ing similar attention. Coalitions do not mean a loss of identity, according 
to Goetz, but they do require compromise and subsuming temporarily one 
Oppression in the interests of addressing a greater need elsewhere. More- 
over, if all experiences of oppression can be equated, as relativistic identity 
politics implies, Goetz goes on to ask, how do we then understand justice 
where political and material imbalances exist, where one group actively 
oppresses another? Goetz’s questions force the reader to question whether 
one can really equate the oppressions of Nazi and Jewish women under 
Hitler’s regime, or black and white South African women, etc. 

Rita Felski (1997) raises closely related concerns, drawing on the work 
of Charles ‘Taylor (1991), when she argues that defenses of difference tend 
to rely on the universal notion that all differences should be treated the 
same and with respect. First, Felski argues, we need to ask what differences 
we are talking about, those of “gender, race, class, sexuality, age, intelli- 
gence, opinion, politics, lifestyle?” Beyond this, we must question whether 
these differences are of the same value. Someone valuing ideological diver- 
sity may not necessarily appreciate the “different” ideologies of a racist or 
misogynist (1997, 16-17). 

Susan Stanford Friedman (1995) makes yet another advance in our un- 
derstanding of difference by calling for a more nuanced and complex un- 
derstanding of the different locations feminists occupy in their racial and 
other hierarchies. She builds on Chandra Mohanty’s (1991) call for femi- 
nists to move beyond the overly deterministic binary categories of white/ 
other, victims/vicimizers, colonized/colonizers, dominated/dominators, 
‘“us”/“them,” and many other such parsimonious dualities. Friedman ar- 
gues that we need to go beyond scripts of denial, accusation, and confes- 
ion. Scripts of denial are produced, for example, by white women who 
argue that the category of “woman” is the “central prism through which 
to perceive human experience” (8), while exhibiting a blindness to catego- 
rics of race and ethnicity in calling for an alliance of women based on com- 
monalities. Friedman wants to transcend scripts of accusation (e.g., “You 
have left out women of color and assumed that your own experience is like 
all other women’s” [10]), which are a response by women of color to 
scripts of denial. She also wants to go beyond scripts of confession (e.g., 
“Women of color are more authentic than me, more oppressed than me, 
better than me, and always right” [11]) produced by white women in re- 
sponse to scripts of accusation. At its worst, this last script fetishizes 
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women of color and reconstitutes them as the other, Friedman argues. 
These scripts of denial, accusation, and confession are parts of the story of 
race and ethnicity and feminism. But ultimately, Priedman concludes, this 
story leads to a dead end. The exchusrre emphasis on difference among 
women threatens feminism. Instead, Friedman calls for a script of rela- 
tional positionality that sees “identity” as “situationally constructed and 
defined and at the crossroads of different systems of alterity and stratifica- 
tion” (17). Feminists need to recognize that the boundaries between races 
and ethnicities are permeable and that individuals are constituted through 
many group identities. This is not a pluralistic notion in which all positions 
are unique and equal. Rather, power is seen in multiple systems of domina- 
tion and is not always unidirectional. Victims can be victimizers; agents of 
change can be complicit in their oppression. Even though acknowledging 
such complexities complicates organizational strategies, Friedman argues 
that doing so allows for alliances and coalitions across racial and ethnic 
boundaries. 

There also have been attempts to appreciate the intersection of gender 
and other differences from comparative international perspectives. Valen- 
tine Moghadam’s edited volume Identrty Politics and Women: Cutteral Re- 
assertions and Feminisms in International Perspective (1994) is one such 
effort. The book’s various case studies from around the world show how 
women often have been depicted as the embodiment of national, ethnic, 
racial, or religious identities. For example, in the context of fundamentalist 
religious movements, from the Hindu nationalist movement in India to 
Khomeini’! Iran, women’s bodies and morality have often become a battle- 
ground over the preservation of particularistic identities because of wom- 
en's critical role in sustaining the future of a particular group through their 
procreative abilities, as socializing agents for children, and as transmitters 
of group values, traditions, and identity. 

While these varied perspectives on difference broaden the debate, most 
authors do not explicitly situate their approaches in a global or historical 
context. Benhabib goes far in providing a material grounding for the new 
appreciation of the universal in Western feminist discourse, in contrast to 
earlier views of difference that emphasized fragmentation and dispersed 
subjectivity. She demonstrates how emerging critiques of postmodern 
notions of incommensurability and fragmentation arise in the context 
of globalization, worldwide integration, and cultural disintegration. She 
shows how these global trends have given nse to concepts of hybridity, 
interstitiality, and multiculturalism (Benhabib 1999, 336). But even Ben- 
habib, and indeed most theorists of difference and their critics, do not ex- 
plicitty acknowledge that the way they frame the debate, even in reference 
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to crossnational experiences, is the product of specific Western experiences 
of identity formation. Discourses that come out of particular Western con- 
texts and have validity in those contexts are superimposed on divergent 
realities spatially and temporally. Generalizations most certainly can be 
made, but not situating the debate in a global and historical context at 
some level means that feminist scholars run the risk of inappropriately uni- 
versalizing and of suggesting that there is one way of conceptualizing 
difference. And yet we know that different historical, political, economic, 
and social conditions and experiences produce varied analyses; analyses of 
difference are no exception. 


Bases for women’s pursult of unity politics 
Nowhere is the contrast between perspectives on difference more obvious 
than between U.S. feminist discourses and those of women’s movements 
in societies that are highly fractured and conflicted along particularistic 
lines. It is notable that in many such African contexts women’s movements 
have been among the leading forces calling for peace and unity, thereby 
secking to minimize difference. It must be clear from the outset that there 
is nothing essentialist about the interest these women’s movements have 
in adopting unifying approaches. Women are not innately prone to adopt 
such strategies any more than men. Women’s pursuit of unity in societies 
that have been highly divided cannot be assumed: it has always been forged 
in the context of particular historical, political, and economic conjunctures. 

Take one of the most extreme cases in recent history: since the 1994 
genocide in Rwanda, there have been initiatives by women’s organizations 
to foster unity between Tutsi and Hutu women, and these struggles have 
been extraordinarily difficult. Even though women did not participate di- 
rectly in the genocide, the politicization of ethnicity and the orchestration 
of genocide and rape inflicted against the Tutsi, as well as the retributions, 
have left in their wake painful memories and enormous resentmenis. Yet 
in Rwanda a coalition of thirty-two women’s groups called Pro-femmes 
Twese Hamwe of Rwanda won a United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization (Unesco) award for the Promotion of Tolerance 
and Non-violence presented to them by Archbishop Desmond Tutu for 
their outstanding work in rehabilitating families and communities devas- 
tated by mass violence. There was nothing automatic about these bridges, 
which were built throygh much pain and hard work. 

What accounts for the frequent resistance of women’s movements to 
engaging in the politicization of ethnicity and religion and their attraction 
to politics of unity in so many African societies that have suffered from 
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communal conflict? There is no simple answer, and many explanations are 


Common cause of women’s rights 

In many African countries, at a national level the common cause of wom- 
en’ rights has united many women of diverse backgrounds. Women have 
found that it is impossible to mount an effective struggle over legislation 
affecting women without building a broad-based movement. 

In South Africa, post-apartheid rule ushered in a new era for the wom- 
en’s movement. Here the big challenge for the women’s movement has 
been to create not only multiethnic but also multiracial linkages. In 1991 
a Women’s National Coalition (WNC) was formed, after much delibera- 
tion, to unite women of all parties and political persuasions. The WNC was 
unprecedented in its scope. Even the Federation of South Afncan Women, 
which was reestablished in the late 1980s after having been dormant since 
the 1960s, drew heavily from the African National Congress (ANC) for 
its membership and did not represent the same breadth as the coalition. 
The coalition brought together eighty-one organizational affiliates and 
thirteen regional alliances of women’s organizations, including organi- 
zations affiliated with the ANC, the Inkatha Freedom Party, the National 
Party, Pan Africanist Congress, Azanian Peoples Organization, and the 
Democratic Party. The WNC also brought together interests as diverse as 
the Rural Women’s Movement, the Union of Jewish Women, and the 
South African Domestic Workers Union (Kemp et al. 1995). More than 
three million women participated in focus groups organized by WNC to 
voice their opinions on women’s concerns. Regional and national confer- 
ences were held and a Woman’s Charter was drafted and endorsed by the 
national parliament and all nine regional parliaments in 1994. The charter 
addressed a broad range of concerns, including equality, legal rights, eco- 
nomic issues, education, health, politics, and violence against women. 

No other interest group in South Africa was able to bring together 
groups across such a broad spectrum of political, racial, ethnic, class, reli- 
gious, and other interests as the WNC succeeded in uniting. This unity 
gave them lobbying clout with tangible results, although the effectiveness 
of the coalition has been uneven. Even though the process of bringing 
these diverse groups together was contentious, all member associations 
recognized that the existence of the WNC had given each of the organiza- 
tions the kind of leverage that it would not be able to attain on its own 
(Kemp et al. 1995, 151). 

This was not the first time women’s coalitions had been formed across 
race lines in South Africa. In the 1940s and 1950s, women of all races, 
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including white, African, colored, and Indian (as they were referred to at 
the time) worked together in a coalition in the campaign against pass laws 
for women. Pass laws controlled the movement of blacks to urban areas. 
The coalition was influenced by the ANC» policy of nonracialism that 
helped foster alliances of this kind based on political commitment rather 
than a narrow greup identity (Berger 1992, 290). 


Associational autonomy and opposition to patronage politics 

While the interest in strengthening the women’s movement is one incen- 
tive for building crosscutting ties, it is not the only one. Many efforts to 
establish autonomous, broad-based women’s organizations in Africa have 
been in response to the divisiveness, corruption, and violence associated 
with state patronage politics, patterns that have not benefited the majority 
of women. In these highly fractured societies, patronage politics had re- 
sulted in the establishment of clientelistic networks along narrow lines of 
ethnicity, religious affiliation, region, clan, and other such affinities. As in- 
dependent nonpartisan women’s organizations emerged in the 1980s and 
especially in the 1990s, they increasingly challenged the hegemony of older 
women’s Organizations that were tied to the ruling party or regime. Those 
in power had use of state resources to grease their networks through such 
women’s organizations. The exclusivity of some of these networks and or- 
ganizations could only serve to exacerbare tensions along particularistic 
lines. In Kenya, for example, it was no coincidence that the largest and 
oldest national women’s organization, Maendeleo ya Wanawake, long under 
the direction of the ruling party Kenya African National Union (KANU), 
elected a KANU stalwart, Zipporah Kittony, as its leader in the 1996 elec- 
tions, in which voting was carried out along ethnic lines. Kittony belonged 


to the same Kalenjin ethnic group as the country’s president.’ 
Independent women’s organizations such as Nigeria’s prominent na- 
tional association Women in Nigeria (WIN) were established explicitly to 
challenge these kinds of cozy and politically volatile arrangements. Women 
in Nigeria was formed in 1982 at Ahmadu Bello University as an explicitly 
multiethnic, multireligious, and even multiparty organization (Mba 1989, 
85; Shettima 1995, 83). It adopted far-reaching political goals, calling for 
a multiparty system, the right to form political parties, the protection of 
human rights, and 50 percent female representation in legislative and exec- 
utive bodies. Women in Nigeria, adopting a strong national (rather than 
a narrowly regional) stance, has criticized all postindependence Nigerian 
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regimes for disuniting the country along ethnic, religious, and regional 
lines and has condemned male leaders for using government resources for 
personal ends. Ayesha Imam (1996) notes that such positions entailed a 
political cost in forfeiting support by religious and state leaders who built 
their patronage ties along linguistic, religious, and regionalist lines. But 
there were also long-term political gains in bringing women together on 
the basis of national citizenship and in showing how poor women and 
men regardless of ethnic and religious affiliation face similar structural op- 
pressions. Within WIN there was agreement that they would try to “move 
away from identity (who is speaking) and emphasize instead what is being 
said” (Imam 1996, 297). However, as Imam explains, there were struggles 
over tactics: for example, whether it would be better to have a WIN mem- 
ber from a particular religious or regional group represent the organization 
or whether this strategy would simply pander to regional/religious chau- 
vinist sentiments. In spite of such tactical differences, WIN’s view has been 
to recognize these differences but emphasize common interests regardless 
of difference (Imam 1996). 

In order to adopt such positions, WIN has staunchly maintained auton- 
omy from the only state-approved umbrella organization for women’s or- 
ganizations, the National Council of Women’s Societies (NCWS), because 
of its pro-government stance (Shettima 1995, 65). Women in Nigeria 
objects to the government’s insistence that all organizations belong to 
NCWS, and in response the government has refused to register WIN and 
has threatened to imprison its leaders (Abdullah 1995, 220). 

This issue of autonomy has been so central to women’s mobilization in 
Africa that Ifi Amadrume (1995) has argued that the struggle of women’s 
movements to defend their autonomy and self-governance has been the 

“central characteristic of indigenous women’s movements in Africa” (65). 
Thus, women's associations have sought autonomy to build their organiza- 
tions along broad bases in order to be able to press for an agenda for 
women that does not simply serve the interests of patronage networks 
along ethnic, religious, regional, and other such lines. In Uganda, the pro- 
liferation of independent associations has allowed women’s organizations 
to expand their agendas to take on women’s rights issues more forcefully, 
to fight for greater female political representation, and to challenge patron- 
age politics and the narrow bases along which it is often built. The wom- 
en's movement in Uganda has been able to publicly broach many different 
issues — women’s representation in office, domestic violence, rape, repro- 
ductive rights, sex education in the school curriculum, female genital sur- 
geries, women’s rights as human rights, sexual harassment, disparaging 
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representation of women in the media, and other concerns—that have 
rarely been addressed by women’s movements in countries where a single 
ruling party has dominated the women’s movement. 

Elsewhere in Africa, autonomous movements have emerged in the 
1990s; nonpartisan women’s organizations have been formed to promote 
women’s leadership and involvement in politics and to unite women from 
different locations on the political spectrum around common gender-based 
interests. These include organizations such as the Society of the Advance- 
ment of Women (Malawi), the Women’s National Coalition (South Af- 
rica), the National Women’s Lobby Group (Zambia), and the National 
Committee on the Status of Women (Kenya). These organizations have 
focused on improving women’s leadership skills, promoting civic educa- 
tion, assisting women running for office, and pressuring political parties 
to endorse more women candidates. 

Such women’s organizations have also influenced women politicians, 
many of whom have stood out from other politicians because of their 
strong opposition to the politicization of difference. Rwanda’s prime min- 
ister from 1992 to 1994, Agathe Uwilingtyimana, was a dynamic and 
smart woman who had been a staunch advocate of women’s rights and 
ethnic tolerance. Her position on tolerance was one of the reasons she was 
killed by the presidential guard on April 6, 1994, in the genocide that 
swept the country in the subsequent four months.* Charity Ngilu, who 
ran for president in Kenya’s 1998 race, challenged the clientelistic electoral 
practices of buying votes and playing the ethnicity card. One of the reasons 
Ngilu ran was that the opposition was so divided by its blatant appeals to 
ethnic difference as a basis for mobilization against the ruling party. She 
had pledged to build a government of national unity rf elected." Wangari 
Maathai, world-renowned environmentalist and leader of the Greenbelt 
Movement that is made up largely of women, jumped into the 1998 
Kenyan presidential race at the last minute. She shared with Ngilu a strong 
distaste for the divisiveness of ethnically based politics and has long been 
outspoken on the issue. | 

Perhaps ironically, then, in the process of fighting for greater political 
representation, women have transformed their exclusions into autono- 
mous bases for challenging the status quo. It 1s because women were out- 


1 “African Women’s Hard, Dangerous Life in Politics” (London: Reuters, 199-4). 

s “Ngilu Is First Kenyan Woman to Run for Presidency? Guardian, December 17, 1997; 
John Githongo, “What Happened to the Ngilu Campaign Wave?” Bast Africam, January 5— 
11, 1998. 
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side of existing power structures and patronage networks that they so often 
found themselves strategically positioned to challenge these same net- 
works. As WIN, the Greenbelt Movement in Kenya, and WNC in South 
Africa demonstrate, women in many African countries have used their au- 
tonomy to minimize differences among themselves in order to build broad 
movements and coalitions united around common gender concerns. 


Gendered divisions of labor and peacemaking strategies 

Women’s organizations have also been at the forefront of efforts to forge 
peace between opposing sides in civil conflicts. Women’s involvement in 
such efforts emerges out of a division of labor that has forced them to 
remain the mainstay and key provider for the family. In armed conflicts, 
women frequently have had to shoulder excessive responsibilities in main- 
taining the household in the absence of their menfolk. Julia Duany (1997) 
argues that for these reasons women’s organizations have been among the 
leaders of reconciliation efforts in war-torn southern Sudan. Southern Su- 
dan has been embroiled for about fifteen years in conflict between the main 
rebel group, the South Sudan Peoples Liberation Army (primarily made 
up of the Dinka), and the smaller faction, the South Sudan 

Movement/Army (primarily made up of the Nuer), which is allied with 
the Khartoum regime in the north. In the civil war, more than 1,300 
people have been killed and 150,000 people have been displaced, with more 
than 300 homes burned. Duany explains that since 1993 women have been 
involved in efforts to find a solution to this conflict. Women from both sides 
have been critical to maintaining stability and cross-line contacts, often 
through marriage ties that bridge the Dinka and Nuer ethnic groups. 
Women have become central to efforts to secure peace and monitor the 
peace in this area because their ability to obtain food, water, and other 
staples is contingent on their ability to cross factional lines. Moreover, they 
desperately want peace so they can farm and keep their animals out of 
harm’s way. The conflict has taken its toll on women, who now head over 
one-third of all households, are virtually the only food producers, and are 
primarily responsible for feeding and caring for the children. 

Women in the Lakes Province have met with paramount chiefs and the 
district commissioner and argued against taking revenge against the Nuer, 
although with few results. Nevertheless, they have persisted and contin- 
ued to hold peace workshops, primarily through the efforts of the South 
Sudan Women’s Association and the Presbyterian Women of Sudan 
(Centre for the Strategic Initiatives of Women 1996, 31; Duany 1997). 
As one Dinka woman put it: “We want peace so that we can provide for 
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our families. As mothers, we have to join together and work through this 
Dinka-Nuer conflict. . . . It is important that we begin working together 
as this will increase our commitment to peace. The Nuer and Dinka must 
have peace. Although they have been fighting for centuries, the modern 
weapons have made it worse” (Duany 1997, 10-11). At the 1994 Akobo 
Peace Conference between Nuer and Dinka communities, women partici- 
pants saw their role as truth tellers. Given cultural norms in this part of 
Sudan, women’s authority as truth tellers cannot be challenged because 
women are perceived as “mothers of the nation” and as socializers of the 
young who must therefore act correctly. Their authority is derived from 
their key role in reproduction and in tying generations together through 
the transmission of societal norms (Duany 1997). 

Not far from the Sudanese border, to the south, women in Uganda have 
also been taking up the cause of peace in an ongoing conflict between 
northerners and the government that is led by westerners in coalition with 
southerners. In 1986 Yoweri Museveni and his National Resistance Move- 
ment led a guerrilla war and took over the country, bringing stability and 
peace to most of the country. Various rebel groups, resenting the domina- 
tion of wealthier regions in the south and west, fomented unrest in the 
north. Many northern women, however, have opposed the rebel actions of 
their own men as well as military action taken by the governments Na- 
tional Resistance Army, calling for an end to the armed conflict. One of 
the most dramatic examples of this kind of resistance was mounted by 
women in the Gulu district in an April 1989 march for peace. More than 
1,500 women marched through the streets of Gulu for five hours pro- 
testing the “bitterness of the war.” They wore their mourning dresses, tied 
scarves around their heads, and carried baskets as they wept, chanted fu- 
neral songs, and blew funeral horns. Almost the whole town was weeping. 
Many of the women were half naked, lifting up their breasts to demon- 
strate the most vehement of curses against wrongdoers. The women car- 
ried placards in Luo that read: “We need peace”; “Anger escalates into 
trouble and death” (Kiniga kelo peko kitoo); “We do not condone the 
shooting/ambushing of cars” (Pe wamito celo motoka); and “Sleeping in 
the bush has brought sickness and death” (Buto itum okelo twoo kitoo). 
The women took their protest to the office of the Minister of State for 
the Pacification of the North, Betty Bigombe. Their protest was aimed at 
highlighting the ways in which women have borne the brunt of suffering 
as a result of the continued unrest in the North.‘ 


‘ New Visien, April 17, 1989, 6; translated by John Okidi. 
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Bullding crosscutting ties for economic survival 

The above examples highlight the burden that conflict has placed on women 
as producers and sustainers of their households. Similarly, economic crisis 
in Africa in the 1980s and 1990s has placed greater pressures on women 
to become key providers within the household, necessitating new organi- 
zational strategies. Economic survival and the belief that one’s own survival 
is contingent on the survival of others, rather than an ascnptive affiliation, 
is frequently the basis of women’s associations even in rural areas. On a 
local level, women see economic necessity as a basis for organizing along 
more inclusive lines, hence forming new communities and affiliations. To 
cope with unprecedented hardship, women have joined to form groups to 
facilitate income-generating activities, savings, and the provision of social 
services, for example, day care. Women’s business organizations have 
tended to be another important force in seeking crosscutting alliances. In 
the same way that the need to unite women’s interests is paramount for 
women’s rights organizations, entrepreneurial interests similarly have been 
built along lines that best serve one’s business interests regardless of the 
background of the individual. 


Building bridges across ethnic, kinship, 

and clan Ines through marriage 

At the local level one finds yet other reasons for crosscutting organizational 
efforts. In the rural Ugandan context, local women’s groups tend to aut 
across particularistic ties partly because married women from patrilineal 
societies often find it easier than men to form associations that cut across 
ethnic, clan, and kinship ties. This is because once they are married they 
effectively cut themselves from their blood kin. They are expected to join 
their husband’s clan but yet are never entirely accepted into the clan of 
their husband and are always considered to be outsiders. They are re- 
stricted from membership in dan and kin associations. Unlike men, who 
are more likely to be involved in clan or kinship associations, women from 
such societies find it easier to associate with people outside of their primary 
affiliations and can extend what anthropologists call “fictive kinship” ties 
to other women who are not blood relations.” In the urban areas an addi- 
tional dynamic is at play. Urban areas by definition have brought together 
people of different ethnic groups, clans, and religious affiliations. Inter- 
marriage between couples of different ethnic groups has become much 
more common since the 1970s. New associations are thus formed in the 


7 Harriet Brrungi, personal commmnication, June 26, 1992. 
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workplace and in neighborhoods, creating new bases for community be- 
yond particularistic interests and primary affiliations. 


Bases for unity 

In sum, the reasons for women’s pursuit of organizations and coalitions 
that cut across kin, ethnic, racial, and religious lines vary enormously by 
temporal and geographic location; historical, economic, and cultural con- 
text; and the way in which political actors manipulate these particular 
differences. Women’s proclivities to such crosscutting forms of mobiliza- 
tion in the cases mentioned above arise not from innate desires for har- 
mony and cooperation but from their daily experiences with marginaliza- 
tion and inequality. Women have sought linkages that transcend difference 
in order to build broad-based movements to achieve particular goals in the 
area of women’s rights. They have done so in response to their exclusion 
from the benefits of patronage networks and their marginalization from 
formal politics. In the 1980s and 1990s women started establishing large 
numbers of autonomous organizations to challenge patronage networks 
built along narrow ethnic and religious lines. They resisted clientelistic 
control of women’s organizations, which had served only to tie women’s 
leadership and agendas to patrons in the state and to depoliticize women’s 
activities. Peacemaking strategies emerged as a consequence of a division 
of labor that had relegated to women a disproportionate responsibility for 
maintaining and reproducing the household. These responsibilities became 
intolerable in the context of civil conflict, and peace became the only solu- 
tion to problems of survival. And, finally, women formed business and 
income-generating organizations along broad-based lines to cope with 
economic hardship. Thus far, I have discussed these reasons in the broader 
African context. Next, I will delve more deeply into the Ugandan context, 
where many of these same patterns are evident. 


The women's movement In Uganda’ 

Uganda’s history, especially since independence from Britain in 1962, has 
been marred by the politicization of ethnicity and religion. This has led to 
conflicts between northerners and southerners in addition to strife be- 
tween Protestants and Catholics. These divisions led to civil war, conflicts 
between sections of the military, and general instability in the country until 
1986 when the National Resistance Movement (NRM) took over. The 
NRM was a regime that initially established a broad-based government 


! Parts of my discussion in this section appear in Tipp 1999, chap. 6. 
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that incorporated leaders from across the political spectrum while main- 
taining a unique no-party stance. As it consolidated itself in Uganda, the 
NRM increasingly began to narrow its leadership and exclude members of 
in the hands of the movement’s top leadership, and many Ugandans be- 
lieved that this meant the dominance of Ugandans from the western part 
of the country. The NRM itself began to act more and more like a party, 
even though it prohibited other existing parties from mobilizing. 

Since the NRM takeover of Uganda in 1986, the women’s movement 
bas become one of the strongest mobilized societal forces in Uganda. The 
women’s movement in Uganda had its antecedents during the colonial pe- 
riod and continued to grow after independence under the first Milton 
Obote regime (1962-71) until the military takeover of Idi Amin, who sup- 
pressed women’s organizations. Women’s organizations openly reemerged 
under Obote’s second regime (1980-85), although they did not flourish 
until the NRM came to power, bringing with it relative stability. 

The women’s movement pressured the NRM regime to elevate women 
to key positions in the government as ministers, cabinet members, perma- 
nent secretaries, members of special commissions, and other key posts. 
Uganda led the way with the first woman vice president in Africa. With 
roughly 18 percent female representation in parliament since 1989 and a 
minimum of one-third female representation in local government ensured 
by the 1995 constitution, Uganda has exceeded most African countries in 
terms of female political representation. Only South Africa, Mozambique, 
and the Seychelles have comparable or greater rates of female representa- 
tion in Africa. Women’s organizations in Uganda were active in the process 
of revising the 1995 constitution, which adopted extensive provisions to 
enhance the position of women. They have also pursued other key legisla- 
tion affecting women. These are but a few of the important changes that 
occurred in a relatively short time period after the NRM takeover. 

The broad-based nature of the women’s movement in Uganda today 1s 
not new. In interviewing more than two dozen women leaders of all races 
(Africans, Asians, and Europeans) about women's political activity and as- 
sociations in the 1950s and 1960s,° I was struck by how all of them men- 
tioned that one of the biggest contributions of the women’s movement at 
that time was to bring together all the races to work cooperatively. The 
organizations prided themselves on their efforts to minimize the impor- 
tance of religion, race, ethnicity, and political affiliation so that these factors 


* Interviews were conducted throughout Great Britain and in Uganda between 1992 
and 1996. 
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would not stand in the way of their efforts to form a pressure group (White 
1973, 42). Although this kind of integration had been evident earlier, it 
was not until the 1950s that it became institutionalized and organizations 
made a point of including women of all races. Inclusiveness has been an 
enduring feature of the women’s movement today, although it is now be- 
ing built along different lines because race is less salient, while ethnicity, 
religion, and region have become more important differences. 

The Uganda Council of Women (UCW) was particularly important in 
the 1950s and 1960s in providing leadership to facilitate dialogue, coordi- 
nate opinions, and express common concerns of women’s organizations 
(White 1973, 43). The UCW saw itself as a leader not only in Uganda but 
also in Africa in its ability to build a multiracial organization.!° From its 
inception, its goal had been to “bring women of all the different races in 
Uganda closer together so that they could get to know each other?! As 
Hemantini Bhatia, a UCW leader who was also a Hindu, explained to me: 


I remember I read a paper at a conference of the Uganda Association 
of Women’s Organizations on the behalf of the Uganda Council of 
Women. And I was very openly frank and happy to say that here we 
felt like one. We were like sisters — the Africans, the Asians, and the 
Europeans. ... Pumla [Kisosonkole] was so happy. When I got 
down from the podium, she came up and embraced me, and she 
kissed me and said she was so happy to hear an Indian woman say 
that. Pm giving you this background just to show you that we were 
also friendly. It was not only a political movement, we were very 
good friends. And that is why I think we lasted so long." 


Other organizations also played this kind of bridging role. The Indian 
Women’s Association at its inception in 1939 was formed to bring to- 
gether Indian women of all castes, creeds, and religions. Patterned along 
the Mandali organizations in India at the time, its aim was to further the edu- 
cation of Indian women in Uganda. At the association’s founding, some 
women spoke in Urdu, others in Gujarati, and others in English. One of the 
members explained that “the purpose of their Mandali was to awaken sym- 
pathy and fellow-feeling amongst the women of all caste[s], creed[s] and 
race[s]. They must learn to feel that there was no difference between poor 


1 “Uganda Council of Women Meeting” Uganda Herald, May 5, 1949, 7. 

H “Uganda Council of Women Looks Back on Ten Years.” Uganda Angus, November 14, 
1957, 4. 

Puma Kisosonkole was the first African woman in Legislative Council m 1958. 

> Hemantim Bhatia, interview with author, Kampala, Uganda, July 13, 1995. 
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and rich, between educated and uneducated, between Indian, European, 
and African. That feeling of equality could not be developed unless they 
mixed freely and open-heartedly among the sisters of all their own 
communities.” 

This emphasis on unity was reflected in the way the various organiza- 
tions regarded the political parties, which in this period were being built 
along religious lines. Although individual members could freely participate 
in party politics, the UCW itself veered away from associating with politi- 
cal ideology and political parties, fearing that it would cause unnecessary 
divisions within the organization, divert its members’ attention from their 
goals, and compromise its autonomy. Instead, the group focused on partic- 
ular issues of mutual concern. Mary Tiberondwa told a meeting of the 
Ankole branch of UCW women in Mbarara in 1964 that women in Ankole 
must stop working on the basis of political parties, religious affiliation, or 
tribal differences, arguing that they would not advance unless they put 
their differences aside and worked in a unified manner. 

This kind of cross-racial cooperation was evident until the 1972 expul- 
sion of Uganda’s Asian community (roughly seventy thousand) by Idi 
Amin as part of his effort to Africanize the economy. The economic dis- 
array and insecurity that the country fell into subsequently diminished the 
remaining European expatriate population that had not already left around 
the time of independence. Capital shortages, mismanagement, low inven- 
tories, and restrictive import policies following the Asian expulsion led to 
the crippling of the economy. The abrupt departure of hundreds of Asian 
civil servants Jed to a collapse of Uganda’s administrative infrastructure 
(Ofcansky 1996, 44-45). 

During the last years of the Obote II regime that preceded the NRM 
takeover, women became increasingly frustrated with the ruling partys 
(Uganda People’s Congress) control of the leading women’s organization 
and of the women’s movement in general. The Uganda People’s Congress 
(UPC) had strong Protestant affiliations, while the Democratic Party was 
associated with the Catholics. Women sought to establish autonomous or- 
ganizations free of UPC control, but it was not until after the NRM take- 
over in 1986 that they were allowed to mobilize without constraint and 
that the ethnic and religious base of national organizations began to 
broaden significantly. In the early period of women’s mobilization, the 


4 “Indian Women’s Association Enthusiastic Kampala Meeting: Ladies of All Castes 
Unite.” Uganda Horald, March 22, 1939, 10. 

1 “Call for Unity: Don’t Work on Basis of Political Parties . . . .” Uganda Argus, May 6, 
1964, 3. 
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national womens organizations had been largely made up of better- 
educated southern Baganda women. 

National women leaders in Uganda recognized that to build a women’s 
movement it was necessary to build as broad a base as possible and that 
this required building bridges across ethnic, religious, and class differences, 
much as the women leaders in the 1950s and 1960s found it necessary to 
build ties across race and religion. One of the leading women’s orga- 
nizations that emerged in the mid-1980s was Action for Development 
(ACFODE). Action for Development’s initial program, announced at the 
1986 national meeting, highlighted the antisectarian stance that was so 
prevalent among women’s organizations at the time in Uganda: “Women 
should talk to fellow women as women, not in terms of religion, political 
parties or conflicting organisations so as to avoid disunity” (Action for 
Development 1988, 64). Miria Matembe, ACFODE’s chair from 1989 to 
1993, pointed out that ACFODE formed itself as an organization that 
embraced all women. In this way, she explained, it was distinct from “sec- 
tarian” organizations such as the Catholic Women’s Guild, the Protestant 
Mothers Union, and the Moslem Women’s Association that had predomi- 
nated up until that time. “ACFODE therefore came in to fill this gap where 
all women irrespective of tribe, religion, class or education levels could 
work together for the good of the Ugandan woman. ee ae 
the woman” (Matembe 1996, 25). 

In a country such as Uganda, where “politics” has clearly been the do- 
main of men and has been associated with the military, repression, civil 
war, and sectarian fighting, women find it expedient to disassociate them- 
selves from “politics.” Women are so vehement in insisting that their 
groups are based primarily on economic or other concerns and not on 
ethnicity or religion that even groups like ACFODE, which have been po- 
litically active in advocating for women’s rights, in supporting women run- 
ning for office, and in the constitution-making process, deny that they are 
in any way engaged in political activity. When asked whether ACFODE 
was politically active, one of its leaders explained: 


We do not want these organizations to become terribly political. It 
would hurt too much. There would be too much pain, too much 
tension that we do not need right now. Everything has been so politi- 
cized along tribal, religious and party lines. Women through these 
organizations are rejecting that. We know the divisions exist among 
us, but it is more important right now to survive and to help each 
other out. We do not want to go back to the way it was, back to the 
repression, back to having to escape to the bush for fear of one’s life. 
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These organizations are nondenominational, nontribal, nonpartisan. 
They do not exclude anyone. The reason they are generally organized 
around sex is because of the gender division in our culture."° 


This kind of position was reiterated by other women leaders as well. When 
asked whether multiparty politics would help or hinder an organization 
like ACFODE, which has been especially active in promoting female lead- 
ership in government and in promoting women’s rights, its general secre- 
tary at the time, Margaret Kikamphikaho, was quick to reply: “We don’t 
talk about things like that. We are not into politics? As far as she was 
concerned, party affiliations, along with their related ethnic and religious 
affiliations, were seen as too divisive to raise in her organization. Another 
ACFODE leader remarked that it even took them a while initially to con- 
vince women that as a national body they were not political because of the 
ways in which other national women’s bodies such as the National Council 
of Women had been used by politicians in the past. Clearty, even though 
women may be intensely involved in public activities, many will define 
politics as a divisive activity that women do not engage in because it is 
associated with parties, which in Uganda have been organized along reli- 
gious and regional lines. 

What is especially striking is how consistently women’s groups are no 
based on ethnicity or religion, especially in the urban context, even when 
possibilities exist for organizations based along such lines. Women do par- 
ticipate in ethnically based cultural and burial groups and ethnically based 
urban associations that are concerned with the development of a rural 
hometown or home region, but the membership of these groups tends to 
be both men and women, not exclusively women. In a 1993 cluster/stra- 
tified survey of 1,142 randomly selected citizens (80 percent women, 20 
percent men) in the urban centers of Kampala, Mbale, Kabale, and Lu- 
wero, I found ethnic and religious diversity to be a primary characteristic 
of both national and local women’s associations. Virtually no women’s or- 
ganizations in the four towns surveyed were based on ethnicity or religion 
apart from those associations that were explicitly formed for religious 
PH PSSS: 

For example, in Kabale, where 82 percent of the respondents reported 
that they were Bakiga, as many as 77 percent of women were in groups 
that included multiple ethnicities (compared with 59 percent of the men). 
This is especially significant given the small numbers represented by other 
ethnicities in Kabale, which inchided the Banyankole (7 percent) and 


16 Edith Natakumda, interview with author, Kampala, Uganda, June 2, 1992. 
Y Margaret Kikamphikaho, interview with author, Kampala, Uganda, June 2, 1992. 
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Banyarwanda (8.5 percent). Similarly, 53 percent of the respondents were 
Protestant, 38 percent Catholic, and 7 percent Muslim, yet as many as 80 
percent of women were in religiously mixed organizations. The remainder 
were in religion-based organizations (Mother’s Union, Catholic Women’s 
Guild, etc.). In other words, none of the women’s organizations that were 
not formed for religious purposes was made up of women of one reli- 
gion only. 

Similarly, in Luwero, which had the highest concentration of a single 
ethnicity (87.5 percent of the population surveyed was Baganda), all 
women in groups were in multiethnic groups, whereas 20 percent of men 
were in groups of one ethnicity. Likewise, in the Luwero survey, 50 percent 
were Protestant, 27 percent Catholic, and 16 percent Muslim. As in Ka- 
bale, all Luwero women surveyed were involved in organizations with a 
multireligious makeup except for those in religious associations. 

However, these gender differences in organizational makeup were not 
as striking in Kampala and Mbale, which had a more diverse ethnic 
makeup to begin with. In Kampala, for example, the Baganda constitute 
64.5 percent of the population, Banyankole 5.5 percent, Basoga 5 percent, 
Banyarwanda 3.5 percent, along with 18 other ethnicities. At least 94 per- 
cent of women in organizations were involved in multiethnic associations, 
compared with 87 percent of men. 

It would be a serious distortion to suggest by this that ethnic, religious, 
and other kinds of politics based on partiaularistic ties fall along gender 
lines. But the sentiments of the women cited here do suggest that many 
women, in particular, are pursuing through their new associational activity 
a kind of politics that is more inclusive in its orientation. These tendencies 
in women’s associations have enormous implications for Uganda, where 
considerations of Uganda’s political future raise questions of how to re- 
solve the seemingly intractable conflicts over religious, regional, and ethnic 
difference that have had devastating consequences in the country’s recent 
history. 

Women leaders have also taken their appeals for unity to national bod- 
ies. Winnie Byanyima, chair of the Women’s Caucus in Uganda’s Constit- 
uent Assembly and also a leader of a women’s organization promoting 
leadership skills, explained to the Constituent Assembly (which debated 
and approved Uganda’s constitution in 1995) why women’s groups and 
other interest groups serve as a challenge to the politicization of ethnicity: 
“What I observe is that ethnicity is being used to provide platforms from 
which the amenities of modernity can be competed for. In fact, ethnicity 
is beginning to play a perverse role in our political development. Groups 
like women, youths, farmers, traders, workers, interest groups and lobbies 
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are organising themselves and trying to articulate and to protect their inter- 
ests. The current political atmosphere, I must say, is encouraging society 
to grow... but it is threatened by the growth of ethnicity which we politi- 
cians are sometimes promoting for narrow self-interest”? Thus, the efforts 
to build societal organizations around new bases of commonly shared in- 
terests represent an important break with past bases of mobilization. 


Strategies of organizational inclusiveness 

While women have pressed for greater gender, ethnic, and other forms 
of inclusiveness within the public sphere, they have also sought greater 
inclusiveness within their own nationally based women’s groups, often 
with tangible success. For example, the Executive Committee of the Mus- 
lim Women’s Association during Amin’s rule was made up almost entirely 
of Nubians. Today the same body includes Batoro, Nubian, Banyoro, Ban- 
yankole, and Baganda women. Unlike political parties, many women’ 
associations are explicit about their rejection of the politics of sectarianism. 
Organizations such as the Mothers Union, YWCA, Girl Guides, and other 
such groups that tended to have a Baganda leadership in the 1950s and 
1960s were noticeably multiethnic in composition by the 1990s. 

I found women in many parts of the country who had in recent years 
deliberately loosened or severed their ties to organizations based on reli- 
gion (e.g., local chapters of the Protestant Mothers’ Union) to join with 
women of other religions. For other women’s groups the struggle has been 
an internal one to stem accusations of favoritism based on ethnicity. One 
leaflet supporting a candidate as chair for ACFODE appealed for unity in 
the face of such rumors, arguing, “Friend, if you find yourself dividing 
up the ACFODE membership into subgroupings like: ... ‘Westemers; 
“Easterners? etc. stop and think because you are then killing the ACFODE 
spirit of singlemindedness and substituting it for cleavages, cliques and 
factions — the hallmarks of anarchism and disintegration. We in ACFODE 
have always maturely worked together, side by side, without bothering 
to find out one another’s nationalities or other sectional tags. All genuine 
lovers of ACFODE should by all means wish to uphold the original 
nonsectarian spirit”* Indeed, ACFODE saw itself as a model for other 


1 Proceedings of the Constirmtent Assembly, Offical Report, Wednesday, August 3, 
1994, 1490. 

9 Hajan Nantongo, acting chairman of the Uganda Muslim Women’s Assocation, mter- 
view with author, Kampala, Uganda, March 27, 1993. 

Letter by Dr. R. G Mukama in support of Joy Kwesiga as chairperson of ACFODE m 
the 1993 election, posted as an internal document at ACPODE headquarters in Apal 1993. 
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organizations in its avoidance of “sectarianism?” because “its rich mix of 
members helps unify Ugandan women, in a country where ethnicity, reli- 
gion and regionalism are still strong.” according to an article in its Arise 
Magazine (Kwesiga 1996, 5). 

Even women’s organizations formed along religious denominational 
lines have begun trying to work together. For example, in Tororo District, 
a seminar was held by more than one hundred women representing the 
Catholic Women’s Guild, Moslem Women’s Association, and Protestant 
Mothers’ Union chapters in West Budama. The purpose of the seminar 
was to create awareness about unity among women in the area who had 
continued to uphold intense religious and political differences. One 
speaker, Beatrice Joyce Owor, chairperson of the Mothers’ Union, said that 
it was sad that women in West Budama came together only for funerals 
and as a result had formed many women’s funeral associations. However, 
they had neglected to form joint income-generating organizations, and she 
felt that this was a loss for women in the area. “We have missed a lot of 
good things and opportunities because we lack unity, cooperation and love 
for one another,” she lamented. She argued that hatred and bickering had 
bogged down the country and that it was time for women to forget the 
past, wake up, and join women in the rest of the country in the process of 
economic and social emancipation.?! 

These sentiments were shared by a Catholic woman in one Busoga 
town, Kamuli, who explained to me: “I think there is a general tendency to 
throw away those identities like Kisozi Asaaba Awabwa opposed to Kisozi 
Mothers Union group. People don’t want to hear about sectarian segrega- 
tion today. . . . Because in the past there were so many killed by divisions 
between the DP [mainly Catholic Democratic Party], UPC [Protestant-led 
Uganda People’s Congress party]. So people are disillusioned with sectar- 
ian religion. Today they can benefit from each other?” 

More generally, of the women I interviewed in Kampala, Mbale, Ka- 
bale, and Luwero, issues of religion and ethnicity were not seen as prob- 
lematic to their internal organization. Virtually all denied that religion and 
cthnicity/language had given rise to problems in their group, while women 
did report problems of husbands objecting to their participation, problems 
of raising funds, meeting attendance, collecting dues, mismanagement of 
confronted with ethnic and linguistic differences, women’s groups sought 
ways to work around potential problems that might have arisen from such 


^ Texira Jamwa, “Seminar Stresses Unity,” New Visien, January 20, 1993, 7. 
2 Irene Ereemye Balikuddembe, interview with author, Kamuli, Uganda, July 7, 1995. 
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diversity. The example of the savings club in Kampala mentioned above 
illustrates this well. The club was formed by thirteen women coming from 
several ethnic groups and included both Christians and Muslims. The 
women represented a wide range of occupations and wage levels. They 
included a nurse, secretary, university professor, and waitress. All the 
women had additional primary sources of income, most of which were 
informal (untaxed and unlicensed). They had individual businesses selling 
beer, beans, soap, second-hand clothes, and books. Another was a consul- 
tant for foreign donor agencies and nongovernmental organizations, gave 
private French lessons, and did French-English translations for extra 
money. One had a poultry shed, another ran a canteen, and yet another 
owned a private clinic. 

The main organizing principle was economic survival and mutual sup- 
port rather than a communal affinity. As one member put it, the main pur- 
pose of the group was to share contacts, exchange business and other ideas, 
provide financial assistance for income-generating activities, and give fi- 
nancial and other assistance in emergencies. The women saved moncy to 
pay for school and health fees, emergencies, and for reinvesting in busi- 
nesses. One woman used the money to complete a house that she was 
going to rent out. 

Because the women had different religious affiliations, they went to 
great lengths to accommodate these differences. The group had two funds: 
one regular fund to which they contributed and a second emergency fund, 
which they built up by catering food to organizations holding social func- 
tions. They consciously chose to cater on nonreligious holidays like New 
Year so that their activities would not interfere with the various religious 
holidays of different group members. If they had to meet on Friday, the 
Christian members would consult with the Muslim members to make sure 
it was all right to meet without them. Because the women are of different 
ethnic affiliations, they met in English and translated into Luganda for the 
women who did not speak English. Similar translating arrangements were 
reported by other savings clubs in Kampala. English is spoken fairly widely 
among educated classes in Kampala. 

Finally, some see sectarian-based partisan politics as having held back 
women’s formation as an interest group and kept the women’s agenda too 
narrowly focused on domestic, religious, or economic issues without chal- 
lenging the fundamental legal and other bases for women’s subordination. 
It tied them to political parties, and in doing so, it actually depoliticized 
them. These women are critical of the Mothers’ Union, the former Na- 
tional Council of Women, and other such organizations, which they feel 
played important roles as precursors of the current women’s movement 
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but, nevertheless, promoted women in their traditional roles without dis- 
turbing the status quo. They argue that women’s involvement in these reli- 
giously based organizations came at a cost and held back advocacy efforts. 


Conclusion 
The experience of African women’s movements and organizations from 
South Africa, Kenya, Nigeria, Sudan, and Uganda shows a pattern of 
women’s movements challenging the politicization of ethnicity, race, reli- 
gion, and other societal divisions, especially where it has led to violence. 
Women have sought to build linkages around common gender concerns, 
overcoming enormous obstacles within their fractured societies. The dia- 
logues cited in this article are clearly very different from the ongoing de- 
bates in the United States that have sought to focus on racial and other 
differences in order to recognize the particular experiences and forms of 
Oppression experienced by women of various identities. The African pat- 
terns described here have evolved out of a very different set of historical 
and political experiences. At times women in Africa have sought unity by 
suppressing difference to build up their base in the interests of creating a 
broad women’s movement. They have seen their ability to transcend 
difference as a way of challenging the corruption and divisiveness of a pa- 
tronage politics that has all too often been built along narrow ascriptive 
lines. They have seen peacemaking in the context of civil war as a key strat- 
egy to relieve the excessive pressures that arise out of a division of labor 
that has left women with almost full responsibility for sustaining the 
household. ‘Thus, women’s movements have sought to minimize difference 
as part of their contribution to a process of reconciliation, of healing the 
wounds of ethnically or religiously based violence and conflict in their 
countries. And finally, even in the abeence of violent conflict, women’s dis- 
proportionate responsibilities have forced them into joint business and in- 
come-generating ventures with other women regardless of background. 
Examining how such dialogues about difference have evolved in specific 
African contexts should encourage feminists in the West to reflect more 
critically on what historical, social, political, and economic conditions have 
shaped our understandings of difference. To what extent have the particu- 
lar histories of gender and racial identity politics in the United States, for 
example, shaped the way we think about difference? Are there similarities 
between U.S. experiences and other experiences in this regard? Are there 
other ways of thinking about the relationship between difference and com- 
monality that we could profit from understanding better? These are all 
challenges posed by comparative analysis of difference. Many important 
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studies by scholars such as Benhabib, Felski, Friedman, and Goetz have 
begun to encourage feminists to rethink difference in the Western context. 
However, to further this debate we need to expand our gaze not only be- 
yond the Western context but also beyond case by case studies of non- 
Western countries. We need to adopt a comparative international context 
to understand what accounts for different perceptions of difference. 

The deliberate construction of the multiethnic, multiracial, and multi- 
religious alliances described in this article and the discourses that have ac- 
companied them suggest that the women in these examples have con- 
sciously adopted unifying strategies as remedies to the wounds inflicted by 
clientelistic politics, the politiazation of difference, and outright commu- 
nal conflict. Are these strategies of minimizing difference simply sweeping 
the problem under the rug and hoping it will go away? Will they ultimately 
lead to a politics, perhaps akin to the liberal emphasis on equality in the 
United States, that fails to recognize injustice, oppression, and power im- 
balances based on group difference? Clearly that danger exists, for there is 
a fine line to tread between diversity and fragmentation, as Goetz puts it 
(1991). The African women’s movements cited in this article have chosen 
to err on the side of emphasizing similarity and have chosen to ignore the 
power dimensions of their differences for tactical reasons, not because they 
are misunderstood but because they are understood all too well. 


Political Saence Department and Womens Studies Program 
University of Wisconsin — Madison 
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Amy Kaler 


“Who Has Told You to Do This Thing?” Toward 


a Feminist Interpretation of Contraceptive Diffusion 
in Rhodesia, 1970-1980 


ontraceptives are at the center of countless dramas of “everyday resis- 
tance” involving struggles for power between genders and generations 
(Scott 1985). In most demographic scholarship, such dramas are ob- 
scured by emphasis on the “big picture” of broad demographic changes.? 
This article is part of the intellectual movement toward the goal of view- 
ing such huge social transformations from the ground on which they 
occur — the daily lives of men and women — in order to challenge existing 
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| During the period covered by this project, 1970-80, the Family Planning Association 
of Rhodesia (FPAR) recorded an increase in women who visited clinics for family planning 
during the month of August from nine thousand in 1972 to forty-six thousand in 1978 
(Family Planning Association of Rhodesta 1978, 52). According to the U.S.-based Popula- 
tion Council, “between 1974 and 1979 the number of family planning acceptors rose from 
57,000 to 507,000 . . . [and] by 1979 14 percent of married women aged 15-44 were using 
contraceptives, a high bevel compared with most sub-Saharan countries at the time” (Lucas 
1992, 151). The appendix shows the mereases in the numbers of women obtaining contra- 
ceptives from the FPAR and other sources during the 1970s. After Zimbabwe's indepen- 
dence, the reported use of contraception in Zimbabwe soared, and the government (formerly 
the pronatalst liberation movement) was lauded by mtemational organizations for its 
achievements in disseminating contraception and bnnging down birth rates (Nyamfukudza 
1991; Lucas 1992; West 1994). The pace of this downtum in birth rates mcreased through- 
out the 1980s and 1990s, “reflect{ing] the fact Zambabwe 1s witnessing a period of farrty 
rapid fernlity dechne” (Central Statisncal Office 1994, 7). Seventy-two percent of mamed 
women reported ever having used a nontraditional means of contraception, such as the pill, 
and at the ume of the 1994 survey, 42 percent were curently using such a method (9). 
Zimbabwe, along with Botswana and the Côte d'Ivoire, is heralded as one of the harbingers 
of a fernlity transition ın sub-Saharan Africa similar to thar which occurred in Europe ın the 
past century (Caldwell, Orubuloye, and Caldwell 1992; Lucas 1992). 
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demographic descriptions of fertility change that ignore conflict, resis- 
tance, and subversion in the ways fertility is regulated. 


Theoretical background 

The spread of contraception has been a central concern of historical de- 
mographers. Until recently, most research focused on the Holy Grail of 
finding an explanatory mechanism for fertility transition by identifying the 
precise structural factors that correlate with large-scale changes in fertility 
behavior. This led to an emphasis on the ways social structures, ranging 
from national economic policies to marriage practices, affect individual de- 
cisions about the use of technologies to regulate fertility. Little attention 
has been given to the question of how these technologies interact with 
social relations in the communities where they are used or how they ac- 
quire new meanings from the contexts in which they are applied. As Caro- 
line Bledsoe points out, “while social science studies often assume that a 
technology performs the same function that inspires its manufacture no 
matter where it is applied, technologies usually undergo significant trans- 
formations in the process of being exported” (1994, 19). 

However, recent efforts to study fertility regulation as an emergent local 
phenomenon fraught with assertions of power and resistance to power 
disrupt the “orderly theories” favored by earlier demographers, with their 
attention to “disorderly” behavior and ideas (Watkins, Rutenberg, and 
Green 1995). A new wave of feminist-influenced and culturally sensitive 
theorists construct human reproduction and sexuality as sites of conflict 
and struggle between different interest groups over “the means, ends and 
meanings of childbearing” (Greenhalgh and Li 1995, 606). Greenhalgh 
and Li connect fertility studies’ lack of attention to culture with demog- 
raphy’s insulation from the epistemological transformations wrought by 
feminism on other social sciences (602; see also Hammel 1990).? McDan- 
iel provides an explicit theoretical research agenda for feminists interested 
in fertility studies, based on the observation that the issue central to fertility 
studies— the social organization of human reproduction —is also at the 
heart of feminist theorizing (1996). Because “reproduction” is both the 
material conditions under which new human beings will be born and a 
durable metaphor for the survival of societies, it has been a pivot for many 


* These feminist interventions are allied with recent moves to incorporate anthropological 
ods m demography m Pepwlation and Development Repisw, January 1997; and the edited collec- 
tions Greenhalgh 1995; and Kertrer and Fricke 1997. 
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contemporary debates, ranging from sustainable development to new ge- 
netic technologies, in which feminist scholars are deeply embedded (Mc- 
Daniel 1996, 84). 

These feminist interventions into fertility studies have two common 
themes. The first is the assertion that power and conflicts over power, 
whether overt, covert, or evaded altogether, are at the heart of interper- 
sonal relations surrounding fertility. Because fertility is important not only 
as the literal means of producing new human beings but also as a symbol 
of cultural continuity, control over women’s fertility is a transhistorical and 
transcultural basis of power. Here, as elsewhere, power is met by resistance 
from the women in whose bodies the capacity for reproduction is lodged. 
Human fertility, a power that is biologically the property of the young and 
the female but is also a necessity for the social power of men and elders, is 
inevitably implicated in symbolic and material struggles across gender and 
generation. Although some demographers acknowledge conflict over con- 
trol of reproduction, this conflict is too often interpreted as resolved 
through the imposition of male domination or through submussion to pa- 
triarchal norms. Resistance to domination and strategies of subverting 
power do not figure prominently in sociologists’ and demographers’ de- 
scriptions of fertility and reproduction, especially in Africa and other parts 
of the south. For example, Odile Frank and Geoffrey McNicoll portray 
rural Kenyan women as submitting without demur to the desires of their 
husbands for many children. “To the outside observer, differences in fertil- 
ity interests are being resolved, under typical family circumstances, by the 
woman herself acceding to the presumed demographic wishes of her hus- 
band: to the woman herself in that cultural setting, no such tradeoffs [be- 
tween her interests and her husband’s] are evident” (1987, 217). 

Leaving aside the epistemological question of how Frank and McNicoll 
know what is or is not evident to “the” Kenyan rural woman, their depic- 
tion contrasts sharply with that of Susan Watkins and her several associates 
who also work in rural Kenya. In Watkins's scholarship, interpersonal con- 
flict, negotiation, and deception form the context in which significant 
changes in fertility behavior occur. For example, Watkins, Rutenberg, and 
Green 1995 describe a culture permeated with power relations between 
genders and generations, populated by actors who are aware of these 
power relations and who do not always accept them unquestioningly. 
The Kenyan women interviewed were quite familiar with ways of escaping 
or subverting patriarchal control when they felt it was in their interests or 
the interests of their children to do so, through such means as running 
away, hiding resources, lying, or conniving with other women to hide their 
activities from men. Watkins, Rutenberg, and Green conclude that new 
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methods of contraception can be incorporated into these everyday dramas 
of power and resistance and have the potential to nudge the balance of 
power in control of reproduction in the women’s favor. 

The second theme in feminist interventions in fertility studies is the 
plasticity of meaning, that shared understandings about the meaning of 
fertility and the technologies for manipulating it are conditioned by partic- 
ular historical and cultural circumstances. Fertility and fertility technolo- 
gics have no transhistorically valid significance; the connotations of fertility 
control are dependent on social context. To use the metaphor of literacy, 
fertility technologies can be “read” everywhere and are everywhere re- 
garded as particularly compelling and urgent (and often deeply disturbing) 
texts because of the accretion of symbolic and material power surrounding 
control of women’s fertility. However, the stories that people read into 
these technologies vary greatly depending on the reader. 

I was inspired by these ideas about the ubiquity of conflict over fertility 
control and the multiple significances of contraceptives. They guide my 
exploration of the association between contraceptives and subversion in 
this article. In practical terms, I use several of Susan McDaniel’s method- 
ological suggestions for feminist research in fertility. McDaniel suggests 
first of all that “the agency/structure nexus [should] become explicit, as 
well as the action/self-empowerment component” (1996, 97). This juxta- 
position of agency and structure, is, I believe, implicit in the very idea of 
subversion, which implies the existence of both a regime of power and of a 
will to resist that power. McDaniel also argues that “the nature of the realities 
studied involves fluid definitions of family, household and children” (97). I 
have attempted to capture this by historicizing the introduction of the new 
contraceptives within the other changes occurring in Shona communities, 
changes that also affected relations between genders and generations. Fi- 
nally, McDaniel suggests that in feminist demographic work “evidence 
would be broadened to include identities, meanings, strategies, choice 
points, contradictions and structural shifts” (98-99).4 I do this by relying 

* For example, m Bledsoc’s work on The Gambia, Sierra Leone, and the prot media of 
southem Africa, she treats contraceptive methods as examples of “traveling technology” that 
thcir onginators intended (Bledsoe 1987, 1990, 1994; Bledsoe and Hill 1993). Contracep- 
tive technologies are also used as resources in strategies to build particular bands of lives, 
(sce also Benefo 1997). 

* One important arena of conflict and of meaning making 1s neglected im this article be- 
cause of space limrtahons. This is the construcnon of Afmcan women’s bodies as terrains of 
struggle against the impenalist and genocidal designs of white coloniahsm dunng the Zim- 
babwe liberanon struggle, which culminated in Zimbabwe's independence in 1980. Many 
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on people’s own accounts of their lived experiences, not merely of the re- 
productive events in their lives but also of what they thought about them 
and what they thought about reproductive events in the lives of others. 
In 1996 and 1997, I interviewed two groups of people in Zimbabwe. 
The first group, forty-nine men and women, had worked for the Family 
Planning Association of Rhodesia (FPAR) in the decade and a half before 
Zimbabwe achieved its independence in 1980.° I refer to them here as 
family planning workers, or FPWs. The second group consisted of sixty- 
five men and women, ranging in age from forty-five to one hundred years 
and Irving in a resettlement area about eighty miles southeast of Harare, 
who remembered the days when the new methods had entered their com- 
munities. I call the interviewees in this group non-FPWs. I conducted 


is no exception (¢.g., Brown 1987; Lindsay 1991; Pedersen 1991; Allman 1994; West 1994; 
Shaw 1995; Cooper and Stoler 1997; Kaufman 1997; Kaler 1998a, 1998b, and 1998c). 

t During the 1960s and 1970s, family planning in Rhodesia was largely in the hands of 
the FPAR. This was a white-run philanthropic organration, officially nongovernmental but 
that received the bulk of its financial support from the white regime. It provided both infor- 
mation about new methods of contraception and the methods themselves through a network 
of dics, inchading clinics affiliated with the state Department of Health and through a corps 
of lay Afncan “educators” and distributors. The work of the FPAR grew steadily throughout 
the decades, until by the end of the 1970s it employed over three hundred educators and 
distnburors, each responsible for providing birth-control supplies in a specified district and 
for working to “motivate” the couples of the district to become clients. 

6 Most of them were “field educators” for the FPAR, employed to travel throughout the 
community in which they hved, going door-to-door to tell people about the new means of 
fertility regulation available and to refer interested parties to clinics. About one-third of them 
experiences. Some were employed directly by the FPAR; others worked in public clmics or 
hosprtals that provided family planning services with advice and support from the FPAR or 
alternated between field and clinic work in the course of their careers. In general, cinic-based 
workers had a higher level of education and occupational prestige than did field educators, 
although the socioeconomic origins of the two groups were not markedly different. In Rho- 
desta in the 1960s, nursing was one of the few routes to upward mobility for African women 
strong ties to their rural homes. I refer to both groups of people as family planning workers 
(FPWs). Fidd educators began their work in 1967, to supplement ensting clinical services. The 
to clinics for services” carried out through home visits, group mectings, and films (Zimbabwe 
National Family Planning Council 1990, 2). In 1976, the work of the educators was expanded 
to mdude distnbutng condoms, contraceptive pills, and injectable contraceptives. Groups 
of eight to ten educatora/distnbutors were supervised by a group leader, who was in tum 
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semistructured intensive interviews with FPWs across the country about 
their early work for family planning and the challenges they faced in 
spreading the word about the new methods, particularly the contraceptive 
pill and the Depo-Provera injection. These were conducted in English or 
Shona, the vernacular, according to the preference of the interviewee, and 
were mainly conducted in FPWs’ homes. With the assistance of my re- 
search assistant, Mrs. Nyaradzo Shayanewako, I sought out and inter- 
viewed non-FPWs in the Lower Save Resettlement Scheme near Wedza.” 
Resettlement schemes are inhabited by people from across the country, 
although most people I spoke to had grown up within 150 miles of where 
they now lived. Detailed interview notes were taken by Mrs. Shayanewako, 
who also translated them. 

While I concentrate on how the contraceptive pill and the Depo- 
Provera injection enabled women to subvert the will of their men and el- 
ders, I must stress that I do not regard these new technologies as unambig- 
uously emancipatory. Although many young women may have found that 
the pill and the injection met their desires for autonomy and control of 
their fertility, these technologies were also inscribed within racist power 
relations as instruments of the white Rhodesian elite. The Rhodesian state 
was not primarily concerned with enhancing women’s lives (although some 
individuals within it did operate from benevolent motives); the state was 
largely motivated by the desire to neutralize the demographic and political 
threat allegedly posed by the growing African population (West 1994; Kaler 
1998b, 1998c). Thus, while Zimbabwean women were appropriating 
these technologies for their own ends, they were also participating in one 
of the Rhodesian government’s projects of racial domination. This appar- 
ent contradiction points to the plasticity of meaning attached to fertility 
and fertility regulation. Whether these technologies meant repression or 
emancipation depended on the perspective from which they were viewed. 


Trouble with men: The private acceptor Issue 
Family planning was intended to prevent births. However, a narrow focus 
on this manifest purpose of family planning obscures many of the other 


supervised by ane of five senior educators. In the early years, most FPWs were men, but 
through the 1970s the realmation by FPAR management that women could more easily per- 
suade other women to use contraceptives led to recruitment of more women, so that by 1975 
the FPW carpe was two-thirds female. The size of the FPW workforce peaked at 263 in 1980. 
7 Throughout this article, the names of respondents are preceded by “Mrs.” or “Mr” Al- 
though this ıs a deviation from Signs style, which does not normally permit the use of such 
honorifics, I have chosen to use these honorifics because their use 1s a mark of respect in 
Sbona culture and indicates thar the person referred to is an adult rather than e juvenile. 
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issues inherent in the anxieties that contraceptives aroused. I argue that the 
new methods of family planning, especially the pill and to an even greater 
degree the Depo-Provera injection, were perceived by many men as dan- 
gerous to the marital dyad and the nuclear family, above and beyond their 
effects on the number of children a family might have. 

The household and the family are represented in all cultures as the site 
of harmony and cooperation, set apart from the harsher exigencies of the 
market or the polity. However, empirical studies in a variety of disciplines 
have demonstrated that the home is also the site of competition, conflict, 
subversion, and bargaining for control of whatever resources — food, time, 
labor, prestige, children — are produced and consumed through the house- 
hold. Work on microeconomics and household economics in sub-Saharan 
Africa has called into question the assumption within mainstream econom- 
ics that the household is the basic unit of decision making. Instead, the 
household, and specifically the marital relation between husband and wife, 
has emerged as a site of struggle between genders over both production 
and consumption of resources.’ One of the issues most marked by struggle 
over who will control resources is fertility control. For men, begetting chil- 
dren is inevitably mediated through a woman. Control over fertility, there- 
fore, emerges over and over again as an area of conflict between husbands 
and wives.’ 

A recent survey suggests that in Zimbabwe attempts by husbands to 
control their wives’ resources of time, knowledge, labor, and fertility are 
commonplace. In 1994 the Zimbabwe Women’s Resource Centre and 
Network held large focus group meetings with rural women in eight sites 
to explore the ways in which women perceive “their culture” as an obstacle 
or an asset to local economic development (Zimbabwe Women’s Resource 
Centre and Network 1994, 1). Although the women did not reject all man- 
ifestations of gender hierarchy in their lives, the behavior of men in trying 
to capture their wives’ time and labor came in for constant criticism. Nearly 
all the cases of men’s appropriation of women’s resources involved the ap- 
propriation of women’s ability to contribute to agriculture, to the produc- 
tivity and fertility of the land. Participants stressed that women should 
learn ways to control the income they earned from making pots, weaving 
mats, or brewing beer, by secrecy if necessary, to prevent it from being 
taken by husbands and used for beer drinking. Secrecy was the strategy 
most often employed to prevent their male partners from taking over their 


s Sec, ¢.g., Fapuhunda 1978, 1988; Kongstedt and Monsted 1980; Guyer 1988; Muna- 
chonga 1988; Kennedy and Peters 1992; Geisler 1993. 

® In Silberschmudt 1992, ¢.g., use of birth control occupies a central place in the struggle 
between men and women in Kisii district. 
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resources. Even when the researchers asked women what they would tell 
their husbands about this focus group meeting they were attending, the 
women replied that they would say that they had been discussing “how to 
look after our homes and how to look after our men” The older women 
cautioned against telling the men that the meeting had anything to do with 
the empowerment of women, arguing that, after all, women have always 
been one step ahead of their men, that clever women never revealed all 
their secrets and strategies to men (Zimbabwe Women’s Resource Centre 
and Network 1994, 55). These same dynamics of evasion.and secrecy were 
prominent in the diffusion of the new technologies of family planning, 
particularly methods such as the Depo-Provera injection, which could be 
used by women without the knowledge, and thus without the permission, 
of their husbands. 

To examine these dynamics, I focus on the actions and experience of the 
portion of the women clients of the FPAR known as “private acceptors” 
or “private planners.” These were married women who used the contracep- 
tive pill, the Depo-Provera injection, or the IUD (intrauterine device or 
“loop”) without the consent or knowledge of their husbands.!° In doing 
so, I run the risk of presenting Zimbabwean men as a monolithic group 
bent on controlling their wives’ fertility, oblivious to their wives’ interests 
in spacing or limiting births, and unwilling to listen to reason. My experi- 
ence living and working in Zimbabwe has convinced me that Zimbabwean 
men cannot be categorized so neatly and that they are no more cultural 
dupes than any other men in any other situation. Many individual men 
thought and acted in ways that were not dictated by an obsession with 
proving their patriarchal authority at the expense of their wives’ health. As 
Mr. Tsinza of Buhera told me, “We men are also human beings; we know 
that having children brings labor pains and health problems. We really un- 
derstand, so some men allow their wives to use pills?! While “Shona cul- 
ture,” at least as interpreted to me by the people I interviewed, stresses male 
authority, Shona marital norms also stress complementarity and mutual 


19 See Biddlecom and Fapohunda 1998 for a survey of the research on “private accep- 
tance” or “covert use” at the end of the 1990s See also Ezeh and Mboup 1997. 

n All quotations are from my interviews, unless otherwise stated, and the names of re- 
wean dialect may strike some readers as being nonstandard I have chosen to use her 
transiahons verbatim, rather than “retranslating” them into North Amencan English for two 
reasons: first, to avosd adding extra layers of interpretation and translation to the subjects’ 
words; and second, to create an essay in which Zambabwean voices are heard along with 
conducted in English and are presented verbatim. 
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responsibility, so that a good husband takes care of his wife’s ability to have 
children and does not abuse it. Many husbands did strive to live up to this 
charge. However, attending to these accounts of marriages in which men 
did not treat their wives with the respect the women thought they deserved 
is important because these accounts depict, in attenuated form, the gender 
conflict that marked many marnages. Because the lines of male control and 
female resistance are so sharply drawn here, these cases are heuristically 
valuable for understanding the gender relations that shaped ideas and ac- 
tions about family planning in most marriages. 

It is almost impossible to know the number of women who practiced 
“private acceptance.” The only surviving data are from a 1974 study of 
FPW? job functions. As part of this study, seventy-four FPWs were asked 
about the major obstacles they faced in increasing the number of family 
planning clients in their areas. In response to the questions, “women tend 
to be fairly ready to listen to education about family planning. What are 
they able to do if their menfolk are unwilling?” 96 percent of FPWs re- 
sponded that women in their area would use contraceptives secretly, com- 
pared to 63 percent who said that the women would redouble their efforts 
to persuade their husbands (Geraty 1974, 33). From my interviews with 
FPWs, estimates of the percentage of contracepting women in their area 
who were private acceptors in the 1970s ranged from 20 to 90 percent, 
depending on district. Most estimates were between one-third and one- 
half. Despite the difficulty of ascertaining how many women actually 
were private acceptors, the prevalence of the private acceptor issue in the 
work of FPWs is telling. Strategies for disseminating contraception based 
on the assumption that many, rf not most, women wanted to arcumvent 
their husbands wishes were institutionalized. For example, FPAR and 
clinic record-keeping systems incorporated spaces for noting whether a cli- 
ent’s husband was opposed to family planning. In both clinic and FPAR 
settings, the records of private acceptors were stored separately from the 
records of women who were contracepting with the consent of their hus- 
bands. The community-based distributor (CBD) system, in which certain 
field educators were permitted to dispense pills and later injections directly 
to their clients, was adopted by FPAR management so that “nobody could 
know” that a woman was getting contraceptives in the privacy of her home 
(Mr. Isaiah Moyo). 


n I found no meanıngful correlation between the dominant form of economic organiza- 
tion in an area and the proporhons of contraceptive users who were private acceptors, except 
for a tendency for more private acceptors to be reported in rural areas as opposed to urban 
oncs. The number of private acceptors also did not appear to vary with the proportion of all 
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In discussing the logistics of getting contraceptives to women clients, 
FPWs spoke approvingly of how their procedures could disguise women’s 
purposes in coming for contraceptives. They lauded the use of mobile well- 
baby clinics for distributing contraceptives as well as basic pediatric care 
and approved of clinic bookkeeping systems that segregated the records of 
private acceptors from others. “Sometimes the women would just come 
without the husband’s knowledge; they would just come to us. They 
would say, “We are bringing the children for a well baby clinic? We would 
try to get the same dates as the well-baby clinics that were being done by 
Public Health. . . . Everybody thinks they have just come for the well-baby 
clinic” (Mrs. Ellen Tshuma). Robert Mushonga added that “at the time 
many of the mobiles [mobile clinics] were put in shopping areas, so they 
[women clients] could go for shopping. All the stations here in Zvishavane 
were shopping centers, so that if one was going, she could just say, ‘I am 
going to get bread or maybe soap, but she knows exactly what she will be 
after. She just runs into the mobile, then runs out.” 

Private acceptance had major ramifications for the skew of method pref- 
erences among Zambabwean women. From the 1960s onward, the contra- 
ceptive methods available through the FPAR and allied clinics were the 
contraceptive pill and the IUD. After 1972, the Depo-Provera injection 
was available.’* Of these, the most popular by far was Depo.'* When I 
asked FPWs why their clients preferred Depo, despite its having more side 
effects than the other two methods and despite the persistent strong ru- 
mors that Depo caused permanent sterility, FPWs told me that Depo, espe- 
cially because it was dispensed through infant health and general clinics, 
could be hidden from husbands and in-laws. Not even a tell-tale packet of 
pills could be found in the home. They linked the Depo preference explic- 
itly to the problem of private acceptance and women’s desire to circumvent 
their husbands. “Oh, Depo was the most popular, Depo was compared to 
none! ... It really made the family planning go, the Depo. It was really 
very very popular with women for the fact that many men didn’t actually 


women using contraception in an area, as FPWs reported both high and low levels of private 
13 The appendix shows drastic increases in the number of acceptors and in couple-years of 

protection in 1972 and 1973, as Depo was introduced. While I am reluctant to conchide that 

all of this increase can be attributed to Depo (and while I am generally suspicious of the 

accuracy of FPAR preindependence quantitative data), this docs support the FPW? con- 

tention that Depo-Provera appealed to many women who believed themselves unable to use 
M See Kaler 1998c for a discussion of the Depo saga in Zimbabwe after independence. 
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permit their wives to be on family planning, so Depo was the best method 
for that” (Mr Thomas Shangwe). 

With Depo, women could comply with their husbands’ (and their own) 
desires for sex without risking a pregnancy and maintain the façade of com- 
pliance with their husbands’ wishes for more children. The new methods 
created the possibility of shifting the locus of fertility control without con- 
frontation or even discussion. The Depo injection in particular let women 
circumvent the operation of patriarchal authority in the home without 
confronting it directly. “Many women were using without telling their hus- 
bands. . . . They [the husbands] say, ‘If you use it I will divorce you, I don’t 
want it? So women think about problems when giving birth, poverty in 
the house or the family, so they use it without telling their husbands. If he 
says, ‘I want a child? they say, ‘I don’t know what is causing me from get- 
ting pregnant” (Mrs. Petra Marufu). One FPW, Mrs. Martha Tafira, used 
the injection herself to avoid a confrontation with her husband, as well as 
pregnancy, while she decided whether she wanted to stay in the marriage: 
“I remember my husband saying, ‘I want another child? and I said, ‘It’s not 
my fault that I can’t have a child, it is impossible? and yet I knew.” 

Because of their perceived role as destabilizers of the family and their 
association with the white minority regime, FPWs were harassed. They 
reported being chased away from homes by irate husbands wielding axes, 
being called seseroys (evil witch, with connotations of being one who brings 
discord into the community), and being given nicknames evoking images 
of theft and destabilization, such as “the one who takes the uteruses of 
women” (Mr. David Chitengwa). Mrs. Mary Nyabiko, one of the earliest 
FPWs, reported that in the townships of Harare in the early 1960s, groups 
of men stopped and searched women dressed as nurses, whom they sus- 
pected of bringing contraceptives to their wives:!° 

It was really difficult because men had heard that there were nurses 

who were telling women to go on family planning, so whenever they 

met you, they want to know what are you doing in the townships, 
they had heard about it. So I used to travel with a tray, cotton wool, 
ligatures, methylated spirits. I said, “I am just going to clean the [um- 

bilical] cords of the children who are from maternity [newborns], I 

am just doing maternity work.” “Okay, fine, go ahead.” They would 

stop me and search; they would search what I have got. So I would 


1 This was also a ume of nsing antigovernment political acuity in the townships, and 
Mrs. Nyabiko belteved these young men were members of the youth wings of some of the 
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have a packet of those Volpar pills that were inserted [contraceptive 
suppositories that were used before the arrival of the pill], then I will 
put them in my bra so they will search my bag and find nothing. 


Why was private acceptance necessary? Why did men oppose the use of 
these new technologies by their wives? In nearly every interview, when I 
asked, “What problems did you face when you were working for family 
planning?” the answer was cither “husbands” or “men.” In the sociological 
literature on fertility transition, it is almost taken for granted that a sizable 
proportion of men resist the diffusion of new means of fertility regulation 
and that, depending on the writer’s perspective, either education and moti- 
vation or overall socioeconomic change is needed to neutralize this resis- 
tance.!* In this article, rather than raise the more instrumental question, 
“What can be done about male opposition?” I ask instead, “Why did some 
men oppose new means of fertility regulation?” and “What did women do 
about this?” 

I received a wide range of explanations for male resistance to the new 
methods. Some interview respondents gave reasons related to the per- 
ceived value of children to the family and the household economy. This is 
the class of reasons most consistent with mainstream thinking in demogra- 
phy, according to which the decision to have or not have more children is 
a function of the relative costs and benefits of having those children. Such 
reasons include men’s desire for help in agricultural labor, the assistance of 
children in other economic ventures, the bride-price that fathers eventually 
receive for their daughters, and the assurance of support in the parents’ old 
age. Less economically based reasons related to the value of children in- 
clude gaining status among men’s fellows, wanting to have a “big name” 
as the father of many children, wanting to demonstrate affluence through 
their ability to support a large family, and the desire to leave many descen- 
dants to remember their father in religious ceremonies. A subset of these 
instrumental reasons involved a sort of cultural essentialism, according to 
which men refused family planning because it was “part of our African 
culture” to want many children and being a “true African” meant having a 
large family. 

However, the new methods of family planning threatened male control 
over more than just their resources of offspring. The possibility of private 
acceptance by a wife threatened men’s control of marital fertility, but it also 


16 The women discussed here represent only those marriages in which the wife swconfidy 
subverted the husband’s wishes in this respect. In an unknown oumber of other marriages, 
the wives complied with thar husbands rejection of the pill and the injection. 
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raised the possibility in the minds of many husbands that women’s sexual- 
ity could be unleashed from their control. “A lot of them were private 
acceptors because the men didn’t want [birth control]. The men thought 
that if a woman went on family planning she now has a certificate to do 
whatever she wanted without the husband’s consent” (Mrs. Mary Tafira). 
One FPW summarized the perceived link between loss of control over fer- 
tility and loss of control over sexuality: 


Actually family planning was looked down upon as something... 
that would remove the control of men from sexuality, especially the 


husbands from their wives, so it was really frowned upon when it 
was introduced because, What do you want family planning for? You 
want to be promiscuous if you want family planning. So it wasn't 
taken as a very good thing if you bring it.... And we are seen as 
somebody promoting evil living in the society... . And now talking 
about family planning for the woman who doesmt possess anything, 
who is just carrying the uterus and everything for the man would be 
a non-starter [it would be impossible to start a conversation about 
family planning]. “How can you control my production machine?’ 
my husband would say. How can you give it Depo so that it closes 
for good [referring to a very common rumor that the Depo-Provera 
injection induced permanent sterility]? Who are you to decide how 
many children I should have?” (Mrs. Eustina Chidakwa) 


Prostitution (understood in Shona culture as being all types of sexual be- 
havior outside sanctioned marriage, not simply exchanging sex for moncy) 
emerged alongside dissent over the timing and number of children as the 
greatest point of contention between men and women debating what to 
do with the new technologies within their own marriages. The intense 
worries about possible prostitution by wives grew out of specific beliefs 
about female sexuality. 

Both FPWs and non-FPWs spoke of female sexual drives as powerful 
forces that can destroy men and families rf not kept in check. A woman's 
sexual activities were believed to have a direct impact on the health of her 
husband and her children, so that any sex outside marriage could lead to 
sickness and death. Unsanctioned sex by women is connected not only to 
embarrassment and humiliation for the man who cannot control his wife 
but also to both the spiritual and physical deterioration of the community. 
Women’s promiscuity was understood by my informants as an essential 
quality, something that was born into some women, who then needed the 
strong social constraints of marriage and the extended family to control 
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themselves.!” Becoming promiscuous was not a choice that a woman made 
or a phase that she passed through, it was what she was, as far removed 
from human control as the weather. If a woman was born with this essen- 
tial quality, she and her husband would be engaged in a constant battle to 
keep her promiscuous tendencies in check and thus to protect the family. 
Many husbands interpreted the new methods as a weapon for the woman's 
side in this battle, as contraceptives would remove the consequence of il- 
licit pregnancy from women’s behavior. 

Mers fears that the contraceptives were aids for bad women were 
heightened by two aspects of the way in which the contraceptives were 
delivered. The first aspect was that the pill had to be taken every day, 
whether or not the husband was home and having sex with his wife. This 
led to suspicion that women were actually taking the pills so that they 
could meet other men, since they were continuously protected from preg- 
nancy, not just when they were with their husbands. “The husband will be 
working in the urban areas, and she would be staying in the rural areas, 
and she would have to continue taking the pill, and he would worry about 
why she has to do that. ‘She doesn’t have to take the pill while I am not 
there, so there must be some prostitution associated with thar” (Mrs. 
Rosemary Ngwenya). The second aspect was the use of predominantly fe- 
male FPWSs visiting, exhorting, and preaching to women only. The educa- 
tional work of the FPAR was begun by male FPWs, but they gradually 
came to occupy primarily supervisory or administrative positions, so that 
by the 1970s the great majority of the frontline field staff was composed 
of women. While this made it much easier to get the word out through 
women’s networks and house-to-house visiting, it also gave rise to beliefs 
that family planning was a conspiracy by and for disorderly women. Be- 
cause FPWs were not seen talking to men, suspicions grew that they were 


17 Male promiscuity wes understood quite differently. Although an adulterous husband 
was not necessarily a good thing, the danger of a man straying was of an entirely different 
order from the danger of a bad woman. None of my interviewees mentioned any crises for 
the community posed by the presence of immoral men, only by immoral women. Among 
the elders of Wedza and Buhera, men did come ın for blame for sexual immorality m their 
inability to satisfy their wives sexually, so that sexually hungry women would turn to other 
men. This was linked to processes of cultural change and to the degenerahion of Shona ways 
under the onalanght of white culture, as young men were chastised in absentia for rejecting 
the traditional herbs that had made their forefathers able to satisfy even the most voracious 
woman. “I think the problem [of widespread promiscuity] 1s caused by men. They have sex 
out [1.c., outside the marriage], then they can’t fulfill the demres of their wives. Tb solve 
methods of eating herbs to make them strong [Le~ sexually vinke]; they are now useless in 
the bedroom. That is the cause of immorality” (Mrs. Mbizi). 
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trying to recruit women to promiscuity, making an end run around the 
husbands. Anything kept “hidden” from men had to be counter to their 
interests, whether through removing control of reproduction from the 
men or through encouraging women to look for sexual adventures with 
other men. 


We went on and on [with motivation and educational work]. Most 
time it was door to door, but the husbands, the men wouldn’t be 
there... . [The men said,] “For you tell us to space our children or 
to have few children, you are just talking nonsense, that must be 
some method [trick] of bitches [promiscuous women]. You are try- 
ing to educate our women to be bitches or to be promiscuous.” 
That’s what they were saying. And, “Who told you about this, and 
why are you coming to tell us? We know that you take this thing 
from Europeans. They want to kill us, because they are just testing ; 
their medicines on us,” and it went on and on. When we went to 
the mothers to discuss, the first question was, “How am I going to 
approach my husband about this? You tell me about these medicines, 
but what am I going to say, the thing is awkward. When my husband 
secs me with this packet I am going to be divorced.” (Mrs. Pauline 

Chikuya) 

Mrs. Chikuya points to another way, in addition to men’s fears about 
losing control of fertility and women’s sexuality, the new methods could de- 
stabilize domestic gender relations. The family planning workers claimed 
that men perceived pills and injections as threats to more general male 
control over their families, to men’s prerogative as the monitors of the 
interaction between their wives and the world outside the domestic sphere. 
The provision of family planning, especially by the white regime, outside 
the optic of the extended family and the Shona community, could be con- 
strued as an insult to a husband’s authority in his home.?® 


The woman would now take the packet of pills at home and her 
husband will say “What is this?” And she will say, “These are the pills 


= For some men, the provision of family plannmg to their wives camed an mplicit mes- 
sage about the FPW? opimon of their ability to care for their family. Mrs. Tenda: Masvika 
shouted at Mrs, Masvika, telling her that he was a good husband and provider to his wife. 
When his wife was last pregnant, he carried her all the way to Harare Hospital on his bicy- 
de— now how dare Mrs, Masvika imply that he could not take care of his family well and 
didn’t deserve to be a father again? She reported that officers from a nearby police camp 
had to be called to calm the man down and that she did not go back to Rugare for a long 
time thereafter 
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for me to plan my family,’ and we found that most of the husbands 
were not keen, because our African culture will say that the husband 
is the head of the house, so that the woman must have permission of 
the husband. This is why they are resisting, not that they actually 
don’t want pills. This was proved when the male motivation cam- 
paign was done recently [in the early 1990s]. It was found that the 
men were actually very receptive, keen. It was our approach that was 
wrong, to go to the women. We should have approached men first, 
then the man will go to the wife and say, “Okay, you can go.” And 
even if she brought this packet of pills he will say, “I know about 
that,” not be taught by the woman. This woman maybe she is already 
taking the pills and the men will say, “Who gave you permission, 
who is telling you to do this thing?” ... The men want to be the 
head of the house, they want to make decisions. They don’t want a 

\ woman to make a decision for them even if ıt is a good decision. 
Perhaps he would talk to the other men and then tomorrow he 
would say, “Oh, I want this [family planning],” as if it is coming from 
him. Men like to give decisions. . . . ‘You know, even if you are at 
home the farm is not yours, it is the husband’s, the house you are 
occupying your name never appears anywhere, it is the husband’. It 
is just the thought of seeing this woman as the one who has started 
this. And if this woman starts this thing, he should know, he is the 
head of the household. This is what they were resenting. ‘They should 
know what the woman is doing. (Mrs. Linah Kamba) 


Men were also suspicious because these new innovations were entering 
their homes through women, whom they believe are more credulous 
or naive than their menfolk and so were targeted to be Trojan horses, the 
bearers of a new and suspect technology. “Some even asked, ‘Why did you 
go to our women without telling us? They didn’t like that. They said, 
“You know we are the breadwinners and the heads of the families, why did 
you go and talk to our women withour consulting us first? ... They 
thought that men were more intelligent than women, so we chose the 
women because they were weaker thinkers than the men... . They didn’t 
understand why they were not involved to start with” (Mrs. Taurai 
Hazviney1).’? 


19 This common make concern may also be what motivated Mutambirwa to recommend 
that, ın order for new technologies of contraceptian to become knrtted into the fabric of 
African fertility control, educational programs should be formulated for men only and con- 
centrate on explaining the innovations. This would allow men to introduce the subject to 
their wives before the wives received instruction m the methods (Mutambirwa 1979, 103). 
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FPWs as alders and abettors of subversion 

Men had good reasons to be worried. Not only the technologies but also 
the FPWs themselves abetted women’s subversive actions. Even FPWs 
who were themselves middle-aged married men from conservative back- 
grounds stated that they had no qualms about undermining other men’s 
control of their wives:”° 


There were women who could accept but the husbands are against. 
So we must try to talk to them, saying, “Look here, you know you 
are the one with the burden, it is not the husband who will be preg- 
nant. ... You are the one who will be facing problems, because you 
will be having children all the time, you are the one who will be 
pregnant while the other child is not two years old. Who will look 
after them?” So I told them to forget about the husband. 


AK: So you would actually encourage them to deceive their husbands? 


Yes, that was the way, so that they could understand. (Mr. Robert 

Mushonga) 

FPWs were forthcoming in describing how they abetted women who 
wished to be private acceptors, encouraged them to go ahead against the 
wishes of their husbands, and advised them about how to escape detec- 
tion.2! FPWs from all parts of the country described how they suggested 
to their clients that they bury their contraceptive pills in buckets of mealic- 
meal, the ground maize used to make the staple sadza, on the assumption 
that no husband would ever be involved in making sadza. Others who 
worked as CBDs detailed the strategies they used to get contraceptives to 
their clients: 


If it is that you have met them [clients] in the garden or plowing 
the field, whilst you are talking to them, you also take the hoe and 
start plowing and leaving the contraceptive pills [in the furrows] 
whilst others are not watching. You will be talking and putting the 


2X Both Mr Moyo and Mr. Chirengwa said that women who became private acceptors 
did so out of the best maternal instincts — they wanted nme to property nurse and wean the 
last child before starting another pregnancy, and they wanted to be sure that they would have 
enough food and clothing for all the children in the home. However, m talking to women 
who were private acceptors, I found a range of reasons, many of which were less altruistic. 
not want another baby when they were uncertain whether or not the marriage was going to 
endure, and some believed they would lose their jobs if they became pregnant. 

11 Several female FPWs said that they had been private acceptors and did not see why 
other women should not follow suit. 
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contraceptives where people are busy plowing. The client is aware 
that you have come for this reason. She leaves the contraceptives 
there in the dirt [and collects them later]. Some used to send tbeir 
friends to collect contraceptives for them. They tell their friends, 
“You know my husband is very against, can you do me a favor and 
collect my contraceptives?” And the CBD is made aware that when- 
ever you are coming you leave the contraceptives with Mrs. So and 
So. (Mrs. Deborah Taneta) 


The logistical arrangements for distributing the pill and Depo through 
medical clinics without the knowledge of husbands required the collusion 
of doctors and administrators in the clinics, who were often white.” This 
network of cooperation added a racial dimension to the gender subversion 
that was created by the new family planning methods. White technologies, 
white institutions, and white employees worked together to help certain 
African women destabilize the balance of reproductive power in their mar- 
riages. Men thus faced a challenge to their authority not only from their 
women but also from a white colonial apparatus seemingly bent on emas- 
culating them. The clinic, and all that it embodied, represented a colonial 
reach into the most intimate domains of male power. 

In response to these forces collaborating to enable wives to deceive and 
evade their husbands, some of the husbands resorted to their own strate- 
gies of deception to find out what their wives were doing with their wombs 
and to circumvent the clinic workers and educators, who had laid claims 
on the wives and their fertility. According to the FPWs, the clinic staff 
usually kept clinic records out of the hands of the husband, cutting down 
his authority over his wife: “There were cases where husbands wondered 
why their wives weren't getting pregnant. ... Then the men went to the 
clinics to say, ‘Oh, my wife, Mrs. So and So, I believe she is on family 
planning and I would like to buy a packet of pills for her? Then the sister 
would go through the cards [rosters of patients] and she would see the 
card had ‘husband against [wnotten on it], and so she would say, ‘She is 


not on family planning” (Mr. Isaiah Moyo). 


2 While the FPWs described collusion between dinic personne] and women who wanted 
that the picture was somewhat more complex. FPAR records contain complaints from educa- 
tors and FPWs about noncooperation from Department of Health staff, as well as the staff 
from the Native Affairs Department (later Internal Affairs), who were reluctant to cooperate 
with the FPWs. However, I found no imdications of clinical staff actively working qpeast 
women who were private acceptors by telling ther husbands or otherwise revealing thar 
secrets. It does seem, though, that some clinic staff were more enthusiastic than others about 


colluding with private acceptors. 
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Later in the 1970s, as knowledge of pills and injections spread, more 
elaborate tactics of deception had to be used. Men, especially men who 
worked in urban areas, became more aware of the signs that a wife was 
using the methods. Many FPWs believed that information was circulating 
through men-only informal social networks about how to tell if a wife was 
secretly contracepting, and the best ways to catch a disobedient wife in 
flagrante delicto. They reported that men became attuned to the menstrual 
irregularities that often accompanied use of Depo-Provera and, to a lesser 
extent, the pill. 


Some of the men, they know information through other men. So 
they know that if the woman bleeds like what, like what [abnor- 
mally], they know that woman is taking a Depo without my [the 
husbands] authority. So the side effects, they had known about it 
[through] the grapevine and so on... . Some [women] were beaten 
to hell and went back to the educators crying. And they [husbands] 
still want to beat the educators, so it was really troublesome. .. . If 
there is a side effect, the educator is also in trouble, the nurse is in 
trouble, because men were knowing about these side effects. (Mrs. 
Nyarai Nyika) 


Trouble with elders: Power and fertility In the extended family 

Men were not the only ones threatened by young women’s interest in pills 
and injections. The embrace of private acceptance by women also affected 
their relations with the generations senior to them, especially in the fami- 
lies into which they had married. Marriage in Shona communities has his- 
torically been a relation between two groups rather than between two indi- 
viduals, between the lineage from which the woman comes and the lineage 
to which she goes.” In the patrilocal and homosocial environment of 
Shona families, young wives had as much contact with their female in-laws 
as with their husbands, if not more. Thus, the dynamics of conflict and 
resistance were played out as much among women as between women and 
men. Efforts to control women’s fertility were not just perpetuated by men 


on women but also by elders on younger people, so that patriarchal control 
was a relation of both gender and generation.* 


3 My Zimbabwean women fnends speak of the nme of their marmage not as “when I 
marned Mr. So-and-So” or “when So-and-So and I got married” but as “when I joined the 
Murengwas” or “when I became one of the Shayanewakos-” 

% Feminists have been successful at spelling out how the gender dimenson of patriarchy 
circumscribes women’s lives but have not paid as much attention to the effects of peneranon. As 
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For many women, their own power (defined both as their control over 
themselves and as their control over the activities of others) varied as they 
passed through different stages of their lives. For example, Susan Geiger 
asserts that young Muslim women in Dar es Salaam experienced a drastic 
increase in their personal autonomy once they entered middle age, marked 
by the dissolution of a first marriage and the end of their period of seclu- 
sion as young wives (1997). Women who entered this postdivorce period 
were free to remarry the husband of their choice, and were in most respects 
“less subservient” to men and elders than when they were younger (Geiger 
1997, 33). Similarly, Elizabeth Schmidt describes how Shona women at- 
tained positions of ritual power and respect after entering menopause 
(1992, 23; see also Maxwell 1993, 374). In their movement through the 
life course women gained not only autonomy and respect from others but 
also the ability to control the lives and actions of younger women. Thus, 
when young women in Rhodesia entered marriage, they were marrying 
not only a husband but also a set of in-laws, and their “patriarchal bar- 
gains” were made not only with men but with elders of both sexes. 

In Rhodesia, women were considered perpetual minors. Mrs. Eustinah 
Chidakwa described this predicament of married women and its implica- 
tions for the pill and the injection: 


There was no legal age of majority. There was me being handed over 
to my husband by my father, my husband to take control of me, and 
should my husband die, my son has to take over. So the context has 
to be explained that this was an era when Zimbabwean women were 
minors from the cradle to the grave. And therefore talking about con- 
trolling of anything by women was something you couldn't talk 
about because it was out of existence for most women. ... Most 
of them, with strong rural ties, with strong beliefs in respecting the 
authority that was there, they respected that they didn’t belong to 
themselves. First and foremost they belong to their fathers. And sec- 
ondary they would belong to their husbands and maybe then to their 
children. So when you talked of family planning to this woman I 


a result, “the term ‘patriarchy’ often evokes an overly monolithic conception of domination 
historically specific arrangements between the genders” (Kandiyon 1991, 104). Marxist- 
influenced social histories of sub-Saharan Africa have been attentive to the power of the elders 
over the younger, largely because elders as a class are the ones who control the means of 
production — land, cattle, and labor However, this body of scholarship has been faulted for 
insufficient attention to gender oppression (see Schmidt 1992; and Courville 1993 for criti- 
cisms of Marxist-inffuenced scholarship). 
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think the legal age of majority should have come first. Because when 
you talk about controlling your fertility when you don’t control any- 
thing, what are you talking about? 

However, this idealized vision of Shona marriage was not what existed in 
the 1960s and 1970s, if it had ever existed in its pure form. Though andro- 
cratic and gerontocratic norms were still invoked by men and elders to 
justify their control over the lives of women and juniors, the material bases 
for this control were weakening, and young men and women struggled 
against their elders’ control. Social and economic trends that began before 
the 1960s and 1970s were gradually severing the younger generation from 
the control of the older. While Shona society had always encompassed 
many contradictory dynamics, the pressures of colonialism accelerated the 
creation of a social world where the control of the extended family over 
reproduction was weakened. The growth of white towns and the possibil- 
ity of employment in them meant that young men could amass the wealth 
needed for lobola (bride-wealth) without the assistance or approval of 
their elders.” 

The people I interviewed spoke of the gradual increase in young 
people’s financial and marital independence with mixed feelings. Middle- 
aged people, born in the 1940s and after, saw their growing independence 
from their parents in terms of their new identity as a “person of today,” 
subject to financial demands and opportunities that their parents knew 
nothing about, while members of their parents’ generations regretted their 
loss of influence over their sons and daughters-in-law. The older people 
linked this loss of influence explicitly to the growth of conflict and con- 
tention over young people’s reproductive intentions: “We [old] men, we 
want children, but our families are now very small. One child, maybe it 
will be a girl, and then they [sons and daughters-in-law] decide to stop, so 
no Nyenze in the next generation. We don’t want, but there is nothing we 
can do. He pays lobola alone, and he will rule his wife alone. There is noth- 
ing we can do” (Mr. Nyenze). 

Along with the growing financial independence of young people 
relative to their elders, male labor out-migration created friction within 


2 Thompson (in press) interviewed men and women in a rural area of north central Zim- 
babwe who came of age m the 1950s, Among the men, a prominent theme in their memories 
of work in the white-owned mines and commercial farms. This new independence enabled 
the men to pay ther own bride wealth and to acquire the necessities for setting up a produc- 
tive household, such as a plow and harrow. Although not all men were able to take advantage 
of waged labor to make themselves autonomous at a relatively young age, they perceived the 
possiblity of this autonomy as a historically new phenomenon ın their communities. 
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families as young men went to the mines and factories of white capital, 
leaving their wives and children in the rural areas. The absence of men 
enabled women to act autonomously, making decisions about the family 
plot or family matters while their husbands were away. This de facto auton- 
omy could bring them into conflict with their husbands’ de jure authority 
when they returned home. A. K. H. Weinrich’s demographic investiga- 
tions of the population distribution in the rural and urban areas demon- 
strated that everyday life in most rural areas in the 1970s was determined 
by women who made up far more than half of the population. “Hardly 
any men in their twenties and thirties stay in the villages and even those 
who were at home . . . were often only on home leave and ready to return 
to the towns and the mines. This means that most women, who in the past 
because of their junior status had relatively little say in community affairs, 
had to assume the main responsibility for the economic welfare of their 
families. Legally they had no right to make important decisions but had to 
wait until their husbands returned home or consult their in-laws, but in 
reality such restrictions broke down” (Weinrich 1982, 27). 

In addition, the war of liberation drastically strained relations between 
generations and provided opportunities for changes in gendered balances 
of power in families and villages during the 1970s. The guerrillas in rural 
areas needed to form alliances with youth and women in order to be fed 
and supported. Thus, those youth and women who fed the guerrillas 
found themselves with unexpected power vis à vis their elders. The guer- 
rilla armies also provided an alternate model of social organization as com- 
pared to the village and the extended family. In the “liberated areas.” the 
comrades imposed new social structures that short-circuited existing power 
relations. ‘These structures often included the creation of “women’s affairs” 
committees and the organization of penamutba and zvimbwido, youth aux- 
iliaries to the liberation armies, whose behavior toward community elders 
ranged from disciplined and circumspect to anarchic and threatening 
(Kriger 1992; Maxwell 1993). 

Together, the possibility of relative financial independence from their 
fathers for young men, the increase in de facto female-headed families, and 
the youth orientation of the liberation war armies meant that the bonds of 
obligation between the generations and the genders were straining as the 
new contraceptives were introduced. No sudden drastic reversal of power 
relations between men and women or between old and young occurred in 
the 1960s and 1970s; rather, a series of dramas were played out in individ- 
ual families and communities. Fertility, at the center of the literal as well as 
symbolic perpetuation of family life, was implicated in many of these 
struggles, as were the new methods of fertility control. 
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In such an environment, it is not surprising that the memories of the 
1970s are as marked by conflict between women as they are between 
women and their husbands. While a neighbor or a friend might be trusted 
to help a woman out of female solidarity, an in-law could not be so trusted. 
FPWs had many stories of women whose efforts to contracept without the 
husband’s knowledge were thwarted by his female relatives: 


Mothers-in-law would not have it. They would say, “Why, why must 
these young people do this?” I remember once an old woman said, 
“I hope you are not teaching these girls to stop having babies.” .. . 

All of the old people were very much opposed. They said, “I want 

my grandchildren, I want them whether they are ten or twelve” 

That’s when they tell that young woman, “If you have got one child, 

the man will just go and take another wife, so that she will have more 

children for him” Mothers-in-law were instructing their sons that if 

a woman has got one child and the child is twelve or thirteen, you 

must have another wife and children, you must have more children. 

(Mrs. Mary Nyabiko) 

Mothers- and sisters-in-law perceived themselves to be looking out for 
their sons’ and brothers’ interests, protecting the interests of the family 
from the actions of a potentially disobedient wife. As Mrs. Rumbi Madya- 
mombe explained, “Relatives, female relatives, they would say, ‘You know 
your wife is on family planning? and they [the wives] would be told, I 
want a pregnancy in three months time. Some women had to fall pregnant 
to appease the husband. [AK: What if they didn’t get pregnant?] Then you 
will be divorced. There was a lot of pressure really? The most common 
reason female in-laws opposed the use of family planning by their 
daughters-in-law was that such use was contrary to both the letter and 
spirit of lobola. 

Elder women’s attitudes about family planning depended not only on 
their gender, their beliefs about fertility or contraception, and their politi- 
cal attitudes but also on their relationship to the particular woman who 
was contemplating using contraceptives. This was most evident in the case 
of mothers-in-law who would refuse to let their daughters-in-law use the 
pill or the injection but at the same time encourage their own daughters 
to use contraception. As Mrs. Elinor Matanga put it, women thought 
as mothers-in-law or as sisters-in-law rather than as fellow women when 
evaluating the use of family planning by a daughter-in-law: “Mothers- and 
sisters-in-law would say, ‘We don’t want this family planning because our 
brother is not going to have more children? She will decide as a mother- 
or sister-in-law. There were some who were very cruel. There were some 
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who wanted their mervora [daughter-in-law] to have more children instead 
of her own daughter. They would prefer that the mervora has more chil- 
dren. If their own daughter uses it [family planning] they don’t mind. .. . 
To say the truth, women used to like it [family planning] very much with 
the exception of those in-laws.” 


“Doing traditional”: The family and community 

as gatekeepers of fertility 

Although the pill and the injection were focal points for gender and gen- 
erational conflict, these conflicts did not begin with the arrival of the 
new methods. Social relations surrounding preexisting means of fertility 
control, the so-called traditional methods, also involved conflicts across 
genders and generations. The arrival of these new methods and their avail- 
ability to women without the knowledge of men or elders sharpened pre- 
existing dynamics. 

Regulating fertility, whether to affect birth intervals or to affect total 
number of children, is nothing new for most Shona. Most indigenous or 
“traditional” methods, as respondents called them, fell into four categories: 
withdrawal (kørasira panze), herbal preparations to drink (mishonga ye- 
kunwa), herbs or beads to be worn on a string around the waist (mishonga 
yekupfeka), and the practice of jumping over a certain type of tree or bush 
in order to “close the womb” (kudarika bhenst). FPWs, with their pills and 
injections, were diffusing new technologies for achieving age-old goals, 
not introducing a new idea of regulating fertility. 

However, there was one truly new thing about the new methods. To a 
much greater extent than the old ones, they could be accessed and con- 
trolled by individual women acting on their own. The gatekeepers of the 
old methods — husbands, mothers-in-law, and traditional healers — were 
replaced by new gatekeepers for the new methods — clinic staff, commu- 
nity-based distributors, and nurses. These people often had very different 
ideas about where the locus of decision making about the tempo of 
childbearing should rest within a family and were markedly more likely to 
favor a womarrs professed interests against those of the family into which 
she married. 

When I asked why people chose to use the new methods instead of 
“doing traditional,” very few people among the non-FPWs said that new 
methods were simply more effective than traditional ones. The majority of 
non-FPWs, and at least half the FPWs, told me that when used correctly 
the old methods were very effective. Nonetheless, Zimbabwean women in 
large numbers did turn toward hormonal contraceptives. To explain this 
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turn, I argue that one of the appeals of the pill and the injection was the 
“changing of the guard” in the arrival of new gatekeepers of fertility con- 
trol— the FPAR, its workers, and its clinics. 

The traditional methods were female dependent — actions that must be 
taken by a woman rather than a man. My interviewees were adamant that 
contracepting was only done by women, while men were responsible for 
finding herbs to make them “strong husbands” (i.e., to increase their sexual 
potency). However, while these methods were female dependent, they 
were pot necessarily female controlled—at least not controlled by the 
woman who was secking to avoid conception. Each method was embed- 
ded in a web of social relations and was dependent on someone, usually 
a female elder, to grant access and provide the secrets that made the 
method work. 

According to my interviewees, access to indigenous means of fertility 
regulation was controlled by female elders (usually in-laws) or by men 
(usually mazgas or knowledgeable traditional healers), or by both. “You 
know the African method of family planning, it was actually discussed be- 
tween the husband and the mother-in-law. The whole family [of the hus- 
band] was involved. It was looked at as the family unit” (Mrs. Rosemary 
Ngwenya). The need for male cooperation is obvious for cortus-dependent 
methods such as abstinence and withdrawal but was also true for methods 
involving fertility-suppressing herbs or charms: “They [women] had to 
agree with their husbands [to use family planning] because a string is a 
public thing to your husband, the waistline is his to see any ime” (Mrs. 
Ingwe). 

Older women, particularly mothers- and sisters-in-law but also grand- 
mothers, were major players in determining access to fertility regulation 
for young women. Thus, deception and subversion needed to be exercised 
not only against men who wished to control “their” women’s fertility but 
also against other women. In a homosocial environment such as the vil- 
lage, this was difficult to do with traditional methods. Even if a husband 
and wife had agreed together to delay the birth of their next child using 
traditional methods, it could be difficult to keep this secret from the 
women of the family, with whom the young wife worked, bathed, and 
lived in close proximity. 

For older women, the ability to direct the fertility of their sons and 
daughters-in-law was a source of power that they were reluctant to give up 
by making the sources of their herbs and medicines public knowledge. For 
Mss. Janet Gono, an FPW who “did traditional” even while she was work- 
ing as a health worker, the death of her mother-in-law left her without her 


traditional ways of regulating fertility: 
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They [traditional healers] were the ones who could help you, but 
access to that healer was very difficult. They didn’t want to be pointed 
out in public as people who knew these things. . . . So a mother who 
wanted to not become pregnant had to find a healer, but finding a 
healer was very difficult. Their medicines used to work but the prob- 
lem was to find those people. Like myself, my mother-in-law, the 
mother of my husband, but she died, so she died with her medicine. 
She died and I don’t know the medicine, I don’t know where she 
used to get it. She didn’t tell me, she would only give you the medi- 
cine to drink but she didn’t want us to know. 


According to Mrs. Njiva, “As a young woman you couldn’t consult a 
manga or a traditional healer, so your elder aunt or grandmother will do 
that for you. If you agree with your husband, it’s easy to go to a healer 
together.” 

Even women who were lucky enough to find someone to help them 
with traditional methods would not discuss what they had found or how 
they had acquired the method. According to Mrs. Tendai Masvika, “It was 
difficult to find people who practice traditional, they wort admit that they 
do so. Women just say they don’t menstruate, and they don’t know the 
reason why they don’t menstruate.” This was confirmed by members of 
the oldest generation I interviewed, those born before the 1940s. They 
emphasized that they did not want their knowledge of contraception to 
become public knowledge and were determined to control access to tradi- 
tional methods. “Elder know, but they give only those whom they love. In 
our custom everything is private. That’s why our kids run after modern 
methods. We know but we will die with our secrets” (Mrs. Mbira). 

The traditional methods of fertility control clearly concentrated power 
in the hands of the senior generation. This was confirmed by the memories 
of people from the generation junior to that of the people quoted above, 
who reported that their seniors guarded this knowledge and often would 
not even admit that they knew of such methods, let alone disclose the se- 
crets of the methods. The old people who claimed to know about tradi- 
tional methods stressed that they would not give their knowledge away to 
Just anyone and that they would only allow these methods to be used in 
cases of genuine hardship or real need for limiting the number of children. 
Traditional methods were handed out according to the priorities of the 
elders, which did not always accord with what young women saw as their 
best interests. “My grandmother refused to tell me about it. She said I 
cannot use [traditional methods] because there was no war [at that time]. 
She said she used traditional methods long back because of the tribal wars 
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[which created insecurity and made many families into refugees], so our 
generation was supposed to have many children to make up [for the losses 
in the wars]” (Mrs. Matiza). 

According to Mrs. Tendai Masvika, old women were secretive about 
traditional methods and would refuse to tell young women except for the 
few of whom they approved, saying, “Imi musukern wacko chete [this is 
only for you, my true granddaughter]” and telling them not to share the 
knowledge with other young women. In contrast, FPW Mrs. Masvika ex- 
plained, “We [FPWs] are not jealous, we want this to be free for everyone 
to practice... . The family planning ambwyas [grannies] are open to every- 
body, telling everyone. We don’t select you my sister, you my cousin, I will 
tell only you.” 

Women who sought and failed to find adequate indigenous ways to 
control their fertility could find that new methods met their needs for 
effectiveness and invisibility. The new methods were mediated through 
nurses and clinic workers who stood outside the dramas and politics of the 
extended family and had a professional interest in enlisting as many 
women as possible as clients. While women may have had reservations 
about the methods (most notably fears that they could become sterile), 
they were willing to use them because they could do so without attracting 
the attention of either their husbands or the other, people who perceived 
themselves to have a legitimate interest in a particular woman’ fertility. 


Conclusion 
These testimonies demonstrate that the Zimbabwean fertility revolution 
began as a phenomenon fraught with power and subversion, as men, 
women, clders, and youth all read different potentials into the new tech- 
nologies entering their communities. The introduction of new methods 
of fertility regulation and a new set of gatekeepers for these methods had 
the power to at least partially shift the locus of control of fertility from the 
husband and his family to the individual wife. Compared to indigenous 
methods, the pill and the injection were easier for a determined woman to 
get, making it casier for young women to make their own decisions about 
the tempo of childbearing. The desire of women to gain control over the 
means of regulating their fertility — to seize control of the means of repro- 
duction — and the need for this seizure of control to be invisible to the eyes 
of the husband and mother-in-law had strong ramifications for method 
choice, leading to the dominance of the Depo-Provera injection, the most 
“private” of all available methods, over the contraceptive pill. 

While acknowledging the importance of conflict-laden social relations 
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in the diffusion of new means of fertility regulation, however, one must 
not oversimplify the identities of the parties to the conflict by assuming 
that men as a category opposed the advent of the new technologies while 
women as a category welcomed them as forms of liberation or that elders 
monolithically opposed the new methods while young people did not. My 
research suggests that it was those who had a vested interest in upholding 
the idea that a woman’s reproductive abilities should be controlled by and 
for the benefit of her husband’s family who were likely to oppose the en- 
croaching FPWs, with their pills and injections. Since men and elders pre- 
dominated in the group that benefited from limiting individual women’s 
access to fertility regulation, it may seem as though opposition to the new 
means of family planning was determined by biological sex and age rather 
than by social position. However, this was not the case. 

The reactions of elders to the new methods depended in large part on 
the social relationships between the elder and the woman who was the 
potential user. For example, mothers-in-law who forbade their daughters- 
in-law to use pills or injections were reportedly more lenient with their 
own daughters and encouraged them to protect their health against too- 
rapid childbearing, even if they had to deceive their husbands to do so. 
Clearly, analyses of gender qua gender are insufficient to account for why 
some women welcomed and others rejected the use of the new methods 
of contraception. More subtle social relations, such as those binding mem- 
bers of different generations to each other or creating tensions between 
the generations and those who govern access to the alternatives to modern 
contraception, are equally salient for understanding how people thought 
about the new methods. Unfortunately, most demographers have concen- 
trated on gender relations per se without considering how gender inflects 
other relations of power 

That many conflicts over fertility control were mot centered on the good- 
ness or badness of having more children points to the centrality of meaning 
construction in the early days of the fertility transition and to the impor- 
tance of the symbolic values assigned to these technologies. Contraceptive 
technologies are remarkably “legible” artifacts. The rich layers of meaning 
inscribed by culture and history on these pills, these injections, and these 
plastic devices, can be “read” by anyone. New means of fertility control 
have been variously read as emblems of modernity and development, as 
harbingers of promiscuity and moral decay, as icons of freedom for 
women, or as ambiguous portents of unnaturalness. The variety of mean- 
ings they acquire are the result of the social location of the reader. Contra- 
ceptives may always be legible, but not everyone reads them with the same 
lexicon. Mothers-in-law, demographers, young wives, and their husbands 
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all read these devices using lexicons derived from their particular social 
location and their individual priorities. 

These stories of conflict, evasion, and subversion validate the challenges 
feminist theorists are posing to conventional demographers. Aggregate 
changes in fertility, such as the changes brought about by the adoption of 
the contraceptive pill and the Depo-Provera injection in Zimbabwe, are 
not simply processes of diffusion triggered by structural changes in socie- 
ties and economies, as is often inferred when researchers look only at the 
changes as viewed from above. They are also the product of countless ev- 
eryday resistances, microstruggles over who should control fertility and 
over the ways that fertility inflects power relations between genders and 
generations. Women’s capacity for reproduction contains both material 
and symbolic significance, and the arrival and adoption of new ways to 
manipulate that capacity mean much more than mere changes in the num- 
ber of children being born. 

Population Studiss Center 
University of Pennsylvania 
Appendix 


Table A1. Total Numbers of Acceptors, Couple-Years of Protection, and Total Fertility Rate 
in Rhodesta, 1971-1981 








Couple-Years 
Year Total Accaptors of Protection Total Fertility Rate 
197] 5,671 2,416 7 44 
1972 29,567 16,511 7.42 
1973 44,246 41,918 729 
1974 57,269 71,646 7.07 
1975 63,080 100,708 6.83 
1976 61,811 124,697 6.61 
1977 61,083 141,506 6.47 
1978 60,774 139,831 6.38 
1979 76,400 147,274 6.44 
1980 74,844 168,712 6.40 





Source: Populanon Reference Bureau, An Amabmis of Zembabws’s Famy Planning Programs, 1971-1965 
(Washington, D.C : Population Reference Bureaun, 1985). 
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Susan Arndt 


African Gender Trouble and African Womanism: An 
Interview with Chikwenye Ogunyemi and Wanjira Muthoni 


n May 1997, Nigerian womanist literary critic Chikwenye Ogunyemi and 

Kenyan writer and African feminist activist Wanjira Muthoni partici- 

pated in a conference titied “Being a Woman: Writing the Lost Body?” 
which had been organized by Ulrike Stamm on behalf of the literary center 
literatur WER Kstatt berlin. Invited were women writers and literary critics 
from all over the world, speaking on such topics as gender and body, gen- 
der and genetic technology, and civil war and women’s bodies. The two 
African contributors discussed gender relationships in African countries 
and the way they are represented in women’s literature. In a paper tited 
“Did Anybody Disappear? Covering Womanist Sights,” Ogunyemi (1997) 
explored the postcolonial reality of African women (and men) and the way 
African women writers perceive it. Moreover, she discussed her concept of 
African womanism, which I will introduce somewhat later. Muthoni read 
two of her (African-feminist) short stories and described the gender- 
sensitization program that she initiated together with other African- 

During their stay in Berlin, I had the pleasure of spending many hours 
with Muthoni and Ogunyemi. They visited my seminar at Humboldt 
University on “New Tendencies in African Women’s Writing,” where we 
had been discussing, among others, the short stories and essays of these 
two authors. I was fascinated by their projects and their ideas on society 
and gender relationships. These two women had never met before, but 
they were an excellent cooperative team (both complementing and contra- 
dicting each other in very fruitful ways). I felt that someone should docu- 
ment one of their discussions. They agreed to grant me an interview, and 
one day after their contributions to the colloquium we met on the sunny 
terrace of the HteratwrWERKstatt.| I planned only to ask each writer to 


‘1 'The material in this document was taken directly from tape transcripts of the interview, 
which was conducted in English, the common language of the three participants. However, 
I have sometimes edited the text: ¢.g., if one piece of informanon was given several tumes, I 
made one sentence out of several. 
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reflect on her project— the concept of African womanism and the gender- 
sensitization program, respectively — and to discuss the two projects with 
cach other. But the open and friendly atmosphere of the interview made 
me soon change to another style. Partly, I left my position as a mediator 
and joined the discussion myself, thus using the opportunity to discuss 
' with them the relationship between African feminism/womanism and 
white Western feminism, a topic central to my own scholarly work on Afri- 
can perspectives on feminism and African feminist literatures. 

In the course of my work on this topic I have learned that many Africans 
shy away from being referred to as feminists. They say “I am not a femi- 
nist” but then go on to say they are convinced that the situation of women 
has to be improved drastically, that gender relations in African societies 
need radical transformations, and that they are themselves committed to 
making these changes happen. The negative attitude of many Africans to- 
ward the term and the concept of feminism is an indication that antifemi- 
nist positions are widespread in Africa. These antifeminist reactions stem 
mainly from a sterotypical notion of (white Western) feminism that may 
have some grains of truth but does not do justice to its heterogeneity. Fem- 
inism is often equated with radical feminism and with hatred of men, penis 
envy, nonacceptance of African traditions, a fundamental rejection of mar- 
riage and motherhood, a favoring of lesbian love, and an endeavor to in- 
vert the power relationship of the genders. What is really worrisome and 
momentous for feminism, however, is that even African women and men 
whose Weltanschauung corresponds to basic ideas of feminism have prob- 
lems with the notions and approaches of white Western feminism. One 
central critique is that feminism does not see beyond Western societies and 
hence ignores or marginalizes the specific problems of African women. 
Some radical and Marxist feminists are an exception to the rule, although 
they often go to the opposite extreme by presuming to be able to speak in 
the name of all women, without, however, having really informed them- 
selves about the situation and the problems of women in other parts of the 
world. As a consequence, they base their assessment of the situation and 
the emancipatory ideas of African women and women’s movements on 
their own views and experiences. 

While this accusation strikes the Achilles’ heel of white Western femi- 
nism, if not necessarily all white feminists, another reason for the anti- 
feminist stance of Africans committed to gender issues is much more 
controversial: They claim that they cannot identify with white Western 
feminism, much less act under its auspices, because it concentrates solely 
on the question of gender, while they view gender relationships always 
in the context of other political, economic, cultural, and social forms and 
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mechanisms of oppression such as racism, neocolonialism, (cultural) impe- 
 rialism, capitalism, religious fundamentalism, and dictatorial and corrupt 
l systems. However, the position that Western feminism is gender-centered, 
while African feminism is not, needs to be qualified. Marxist feminism, 
for instance, does assume the intersection of race, class, and gender, and, 
according to postmodern feminism, gender is only one among many con- - 
stituents of identity. Moreover, there are definitely gender-committed Afri- 
can organizations, persons, and writers who concentrate above all or solely 
on the question of gender 

Ultimately, the distance that Africans committed to gender issues main- 
tain from Western feminism also stems from their sense that white women 
as members of Western societies, and sometimes even due to their indi- 
vidual behavior, contribute to other forms of the oppression of African . 
women (and men). The massive rejection of feminism in African societies 
and, above all, the discontent of Africans who sympathize with feminist 
ideas have caused some African-American and African women to conceptu- 
alize alternatives to feminism. 

The oldest and best known of these alternative concepts is Alice Walker's 
womanism. The African-American woman writer holds that it is necessary 
to formulate a specific approach that focuses on black women’s identity and 
commitment to gender issues. Ultimately, a womanist is a “black feminist 
or feminist of color [who is] committed to survival and wholeness of entire 
people, male and female” (Walker 1983, xi). Walker implies that womanists 
are concerned with overcoming not only gender discrimination but also 
discrimination based on race or socioeconomic status. Another, more re- 
cent African-American alternative concept to feminism is Clenora Hudson- 
Weems’s “Africana womanism” (1993, 1998). Like Walkers womanism, 
Africana womanism is created and designed for all black women. 

Ogunyemi arrived at the term momanism independently of and at about 
the same time as Walker (Ogunyemi 1985). While in her early publica- 
tions she used the term womanism without a modifier, today she speaks 
specifically of African womanism. Although her conception has impor- 
tant parallels with Walker’s and Hudson-Weems’s versions of womanism, 
there are decisive differences too. The most substantial is that Ogunyemi 
wishes to conceptualize an ideology that clearly demarcates and emanci- 
-womanism/feminism. “Since feminism and African-American womanism 
overlook African peculiarities,” she explains, “there is a need to define Afri- 
can womanism” (Ogunyemi 1996, 114). Only African women may be 
African womanists in Ogunyemi’s sense. Besides this general demarcation 
from African-American womanism/feminism, Ogunyemi also explicitly 
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dissociates herself from Walker: “It is necessary to reiterate that the 
womanist praxis in Africa has never totally identified with all the original 
Walkerian precepts. An important point of departure is the African obses- 
sion to have children” (133). Another difference in content manifests itself 
in their incompatible attitudes toward lesbianism. While Walker empha- 
sizes that womanists love other women, “sexually and/or nonsexnally” 
(Walker 1983, xi), Ogunyemi argues that her African womanism rejects 
lesbian love because of the “African ... silence or intolerance of lesbi- 
anism” (Ogunyemi 1996, 133). The core of Ogunyem1’s definition of Afri- 
can womanism is the conviction that the gender question can be dealt with 
only in the context of other issues that are relevant for African women. 
However, in this connection she clearly exceeds Walker’s and Hudson- 
Weems race-class-gender approach. She stresses that an African womanist 
“will recognize that, along with her consciousness of sexual issues, she 
must incorporate racial, cultural, national, economic, and political consid- 
erations into her philosophy” (Ogunyemi 1985, 64). Moreover, an African 
womanist must deal with, among other things, “interethnic skirmishes and 
cleansing, . . . religious fundamentalism, . . . the language issue, gerontoc- 
racy and in-lawism” (Ogunyemi 1997, 4). Other African alternative con- 
cepts to feminism include the siwamism of Molara Ogundipe-Leslie 
(1994), the msotberism of Catherine Acholonu ([1991], 1995), and the 
womanism of Mary Kolawole (1997). Generally speaking, the main concern 
of all of these concepts is to found, among specifically African women, an 
autonomous alternative to feminism that would contextualize the criticism 
of gender relationships—and in a much more complex way than the 
African-American concepts at that. 

Among these African concepts, Ogurryemi’s African womanism is best 
known, although it is not as famous as Walkers womanism. However, 
Ogunyemtr’s concept is more complex and theoretically founded than that 
of Walker. In fact, she is one of the most important scholars of African 
women’s literature, and her work has much influence in the mainstream 
discourse in the field. 

Wanyira Muthoni is active on a practical rather than a theoretical level. 
In 1997 she resigned from Nairobi University, where she had been a lec- 
turer on francophone African literatures, in order to pursue her manifold 
feminist projects. Together with other scholars, she has initiated a gender- 
sensitization program, which includes various kinds of projects. In one 
project, Muthont and other African feminists travel throughout the coun- 
try to speak with people about gender issues. For instance, they visit police 
stations and discuss issues such as rape, trying to convince policemen that 
it is by no means the fault of the victim or, say, the way she is dressed, a 
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position held among many police (not only) in Kenya. While doing this, 
however, they make a concerted effort not to appear didactic or demand- 
ing. The same applies to their talks to village women. Wishing to discuss 
with them, say, marriage problems, they start by asking about gencral 
problems in the villages, which eventually leads naturally, Muthoni 
stresses, to the points of conflict between men and women. 

Another project of the gender-sensitization program is undertaken by 
the Kenya Oral Literature Association (KOLA), which argues that Kenyan 
oral narratives are distinguished by social conformity and that their basic 
moral tone is shaped by the patriarchal mindset of Kenyan society. This is, 
among other things, mirrored in the images of women found in this litera- 
ture and in their underlying connotations. In the vast majority of Kenyan 
oral narratives, women are presented cither by their social relationship 
to men—they are daughters or wives — and/or by their “biological func- 
tion” —as mothers or nonmothers. Even old women are represented in 
these terms, as the central idea that informs the character of the old woman 
is her social independence from men and the fact that she is relieved of the 
responsibility to bear and rear children. Within each of these categories, 
two types of women are contrasted: the “good” and the “wicked.” As a 
result of the oral narratives’ conformity with social norms, the characteriza- 
tion of a woman as good or wicked depends on whether she “obeys” or 
“disobeys” the patriarchal norms of Kenyan society. Disobedience is associ- 
ated above all with autonomous activity by women who articulate their 
own interests and act in line with individual and “unpredictable” demands. 
The speaking up and the activity of women can be understood as symbols 
that stand for women’s social power and influence as well as their indepen- 
dence from men. The conformist oral narratives insinuate that women 
who speak up and act in their own interests always have wicked intentions 
and that their behavior always has disastrous consequences. That women 
who behave that way may expect only a life in woeful isolation is symboli- 
cally shown by the fact that the disobedient women figures die or are di- 
vorced by their husbands. The opposite of these spiteful women figures 
are those who do not articulate individual claims and certainly do not try 
to live them out. Either they are passive or they act predictably in the inter- 
est of their husbands, their children, or social norms. They are mute, or 
speak only when spoken to, in order to thwart manifest injustice. In Ke- 
nyan oral narratives, such behavior patterns, which symbolize women’s 
readiness to subordinate themselves and their lack of independence, are 
affirmed and rewarded. As a rule, the women in these tales find happiness 
and fulfillment in the set roles of mother and wife. 

In face of the fact that Kenyan oral narratives thus do not only mirror 
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but also reproduce existing gender relations, Muthoni and other women 
members of KOLA initiated a gender-sensitization project called “The Lit- 
crary Road to Empowerment”: “The aim of this project was to sensitize 
creative writers and the readers on gender prejudices and to create new 
stories either through retelling old narratives or through the creation of 
new stories following traditional oral narrative structures” (Muthoni 
19946, 58). Apart from organizing this project and editing anthologies of 
revised stories, Muthoni herself rewrote various misogynist folk tales and 
myths. Without removing them from the genre, she changes tiny bits of 
oral narratives, which gives them, amazingly, a completely different — often 
African-feminist — significance. Moreover, Muthoni has published several 
short stories that explore and criticize prevailing gender relations and con- 
ceptions of manhood and womanhood. In all, Muthoni is an accomplished 
African-feminist writer who also practices her feminism. 


Department of African Studies 
Humboldt University of Berlin 


SUSAN ARNDT: Chikwenye Ogunyemi, you criticize white Western 
feminism for being gender centered. Moreover, you argue that white femi- 
nists either ignore African women’s problems completely or speak in the 
name of all women without really being sufficiently informed about the 
situations and problems of women from other than Western countries. 
According to you, African-American womanism overlooks African peculi- 
arities, too. From this you conclude that there is a need to define African 
womanism. Could you, please, elaborate on the genesis and basic ideas 
of womanism? 

CHIKWENYE OGUNYEMIT: You mean African womanism? 

SA: Yes. 

CO: I think most theories cannot explain everything. A theory will 
definitely leave something out, and so whoever comes after will have to 
develop an idea that will take into consideration that which has been left 
out. As for us, we cannot take the African-American situation and its own 
peculiarities and impose it on Africa, particularly as Africa is so big and 
culturally diverse. 

When I was thinking about womanism, I was thinking about those 
areas that are relevant for Africans but not for blacks in America — issues 
like extreme poverty and in-law problems, older women oppressing 
younger women, women oppressing their co-wives, or men oppressing 
their wives. Religious fundamentalism is another African problem that is 
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not really relevant to African Americans — Islam, some Christian denomi- 
nations, and also African traditional religions. These are problems that 
have to my mind to be covered from an African-womanist perspective. So 
I thought it was necessary to develop a theory to accommodate these 
differences. 

SA: Thank you. I would like to come back to the issues just raised later. 
But for the moment I want to invite Wanjira Muthoni into this discussion. 
Wanjira Muthoni, referring to Simone de Beaurvoir’s famous remark, “you 
are not born a woman, you become one” in your essay “The Literary Road 
to Empowerment,” you stress that society is constituted by culture and 
that culture is in its turn determined by the way people are socialized. For 
you, literature is a “sugar-coated poison” that has a huge impact on 
people’s way of thinking and hence on the conceptions of manhood and 
womanhood that dominate and determine social realities. Due to this con- 
viction, you coinitiated a gender-sensitization project titled “The Literary 
Road to Empowerment.” What is the basic idea and intention of this proj- 
ect? Who are its protagonists? 

WanjyrrA MuTHONI: We, the Kenya Oral Literature Association, 
started this project after recognizing the fact that most of the literature that 
our children were exposed to was literature that gave negative images of 
girls and women. Whether we are dealing with Western or African litera- 
ture, these images come out. Therefore, those of us who are scholars in 
literature decided to start this project to sensitize society on the necessity 
of having different images of women. Our aim is to socialize children into 
new ways of perceiving men and women. We want the girls and the boys 
to perceive themselves and each other differently. So that is what our proj- 
ect is about. 

SA: Are there similar projects in other parts of Africa? 

WM: Not that I know of, but I know there is a project in Zimbabwe — 
the Zimbabwe Women Writers. I think they have written a lot about 
women, but I do not know whether they have been rewniting literature 
or not. 

SA: What impact will this project have on general beliefs and notions 
of manhood and womanhood? In what sense and to what extent will the 
creative literature written or rewritten by you and your colleagues be able 
to change existing gender relationships? 

WM: Although we cannot change the present adults, we hope we can 
change the children—the way the children perceive themselves and one 
another. If we manage to do this, we shall have changed the future adults. 
People who will be adults—say, in ten years time—who will have gone 
through this sensitization, will have very different images of men and 
women. So, you know, our hope is to change a whole new generation. 
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SA: Do you already have some reactions or feedback concerning the 
project? 

WM: Yes, our stories have been received very, very well by teachers. A 
lot of the adult male readers, however, have not received them that well. 
But even some women have not received them very well. They think we 
are changing literature, and they feel that this is a sacred field which we 
should not interfere with. They hold that maybe we are interfering with 
the artistic merits of our literature and argue that our literature is what 
gives our culture its personality. Hence, they are convinced that if we 
change the literature, we are changing the whole personality of our culture. 
So some people have not received our stories very positively, but a lot of 
teachers and children have. 

SA: Chikwenye Ogunyemi, you are not only the founder of the very 
important African-womanist project, but you are also a literary critic, and 
I wonder what your opinion is about the impact literature may have on 
gender relationships. To be more precise: In what respect has literature, 
over the centuries, shaped the way of thinking, and how far can African- 
womanist literature change the present situation? 

CO: There is a Kenyan woman who lives in Nigeria who did a study of 
fresh graduates from Nigerian universities. She found that young women 
who are just graduating are beginning to behave in a way different from 
my generation and my mother’s generation, and she wondered what was 
happening. She found, for example, that some young women — although 
this is rather a small percentage of women — did not want to be monoga- 
mous. They preferred to marry into polygynous households. I think some 
of this has come from their readings of writers such as Flora Nwapa, Buchi 
Emecheta, Mariama Ba, Ama Ata Aidoo, and Nawal El Saadawi. Their 
reading has begun to change their attitude. They want to marry into polyg- 
ynous households so that they do not get oppressed in marriage the way 
my generation was oppressed by men. Hence, they would marry some- 
body who was already married, and then they would live in their own 
house and have children. They want children, but they also want to be free 
in marriage. That is why they are rearranging marriage: if you do not like 
how marriage is evolving in the society, you start making your own ar- 
rangements. These women manipulate the system so that their children 
can have access to their father. You can call the father a husband, if you 
like. The women, like the men, are free to come and go. With such an 
arrangement they do not have to do housework for the man and the ex- 
tended family. So they are very liberated — liberated in a way my generation 
was not, as far as housework and such domestic matters are concerned. So 
in the cities there is already this shift, and I think it is very crucial. Conse- 
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quently, the men are beginning to recognize that they cannot hold the 
women down the way they did before, although there are still some 
women who have not yet moved with the times. And so, again, this is 
where feminism is different. Or, does feminism mean that a woman who 
is “modern” will become immersed in something traditional like polygyny, 
then turn it around — turn the whole polygynous concept on its head and 
then totally reconstruct polygynous marriage? I do not call that feminism, 
because if you are a feminist of any branch, I do not think you want to 
marry somebody who is already married and has no intention of divorang 
his wife. 

WM: That phenomenon is very common in Kenya as well. There you 
find women graduates who marry or who have children with a married 
man. I find it very fascinating that they pick out the best of the two worlds. 
They can have children who have an official father and everything, but at 
the same time they have their freedom and all that. I do not know what 
one would call it, but I find the way in which African women who have 
been exposed to the new ideas of the sixties and seventies rearrange their 
lives very original. Sometimes, when they cannot change the circum- 
stances — like when they cannot have the new man, the ideal man, the way 
they would want him — then they reorganize their lives in such a way that 
at least they are getting as close to the ideal as possible. 

SA: This leads me to the question of how both African womanism and 
the gender-sensitization program as a whole rely on men. What role can 
men play to make the ideas of your projects come true? 

CO: Wanjira has already pointed out that our ideas have to be exposed 
and that men have to be sensitized to our ideas. I think one of the ways in 
which they can become exposed to the idea of a change is not to use names 
like “feminism.” This name would alienate them from our ideas. So you 
call it something else because it is something different. Then we do not 
quarrel about having a colonized mentality. If you begin to name your own 
activity yourself, there is power in that naming. And when they see that 
there is power in the naming and also that you do not take them as ene- 
mies, men agree to be a part of the change that we envisage. Again, as 
Wanjira said, the men have to see that something is wrong with our sys- 
tem. The women also must see that something is wrong. And then you 
begin to work together to change it. Whereas, if you just take the women 
alone and deal only with the women, then you are going to come back to 
the men, who have not changed at all. So you have to have some common 
ground, where you meet and where they see that you mean business — like 
you mean business, and the way a man treats you if you are independent 
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is different from the way the man will treat you if you are dependent on 
him. The first thing is not to be financially dependent on any man. That is 
the first thing your mother teaches you — because you may not inherit from 
your father, you may not inherit from your husband. That is why you 
must, as much as possible, be self-sufficient. I think when a man sees that 
a woman is self-sufficient, there is a certain respect in the relationship, and 
I think this is very important. 

SA: I wonder what the relationship between your projects and Western 
feminism is or could be like? Is it necessary to cooperate? Is it possible to 
cooperate? Are there some ways in which Western feminism and African 
womanism could go together, or should this kind of cooperation rather 
be postponed? 

CO: Isn’t this conversation a cooperation of sorts? To shift a little, yes- 
terday I was listening to a lecture delivered by a white Western feminist.? 
Concluding from this, I would argue that the difference, technologically, 
between the Western world and the African world is so vast that your con- 
cerns are not necessarily our concerns. For example, the scholar was talking 
about cyborgs; she was talking about technology. In the discussion, she 
raised questions in the medical sphere about transplants and about who 
has the power to declare a body dead and so on. We have not yet got to 
that stage at all. When you become involved in that type of conversation, 
then the African world, which has not yet battled malaria effectively, gets 
left out totally. We have to remind you that we are still down there and 
still have our practical problems that have not been solved. And so, yes, 
there are many things you can do. We need cooperation, because the two 
worlds are still tied to each other. Economically, we are tied to each other. 
There is still a lot of migration and immigration, and if things are terrible 
in Africa, more and more people migrate to the Western world. So it is 
also in your interest — particularly if you are overwhelmed by the immigra- 
tion — to help in some way, because, as I said, economically we are tied to 
the Western world. We provide raw material and so forth. We need West- 
em help to make not a fair distribution of wealth but a fair economic ar- 
rangement for us to have enough to live on, so that we do not need to 
migrate to the West. I think this is very crucial, and feminists, I think, can 
play a very important part in that project. 

WM: Yes, I think feminists can play a very important part. I am trying 
to remember who it was who said, “For as long as another human being 


* Here, Chikwenye Ogunyemi refers to Gerburg Treusch-Dieters’s paper “Gender and 
Gen-Technology,” which was presented in Berlin on May 15, 1997, in the course of the 
conference “Being a Woman: Wnting the Lost Body?” 
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who resembles me is not free, I cannot consider myself free.” I think you 
cannot consider yourself free if other people who are like you are op- 
pressed. So Western feminists cannot divorce themselves from what is hap- 
pening to women in other parts of the world. I think one of the ways in 
which they could collaborate is maybe in doing such things as studies that 
are more relevant to people, especially women, from the rest of the world. 
But coming back to the lecture of yesterday, I think that that lecture was 
not only irrelevant to Africans but even to non-middle-class Europeans. I 
believe that this lecture does not take the concerns of the majority of Euro- 
pean women into consideration. So I think one way would be to go back 
to what was happening in the sixties and seventies, when people were 
working for their communities, for others. At those times there was the 
concern for others, not this individualistic concern we have with ourselves 
today, when things like “Can I get a heart transplant?” —J, you know —are 
asked, and not questions such as “What is good for ss, the community?” 

SA: What you both ask for is a kind of support that should be offered 
by any sensible person in the West, not only by feminists. I mean feminists 
should do this, but others too. Everybody should do it! 

CO: But, as women suffer most, particularly with the Structural Adjust- 
ment Programs,’ feminists should be on the front line. You have to bring 
it into the consciousness of the people that, for instance, women — at least 
in Africa—are the ones who get the least attention from hospitals. And 
they are the ones who get sick so quickly, because more men are working 
in more conducive atmospheres. It is girls who have little access to formal 
life-enhancing education. 

WM: And also because when you say everybody, then what you often 
mean is nobody. If you do not say I or we as feminists, we will do this, 
and if you say everyone should do it, usually nobody does it. As Chikwenye 
is saying, the impact of the Structural Adjustment Programs in Africa has 
been disastrous, but it has been much worse for women because if there is 
no money to go to hospital, who will not go to hospital: Usually the man 
will go, but the women and children will not go. When children must be 
withdrawn from school, many parents will withdraw the girl child from 
school. So we need to look at the actual impact of development and so 
forth on women. So that is why feminists have an even bigger role to play 


3 The aim of Structural Adjustment Programs 1s to provide African countries the cond: 
tions for a competitive market economy. In this respect, four components are most decistve: 
(1) liberalization of the external trade; (2) deregulanon of the economy, Le, abrogation of 
all regularizations which would hinder free development of economy (c-g., safety provisions 
for workers, collective wage agreements); (3) attaining a balanced national budget, Le~, re- 
ducing the national indebtedness; and (4) denationalrrarion of state-owned enterprises. 
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and cannot just afford to say, you know, everybody should do that, because 
then they might forget the special role they have to play. 

SA: What both of you have written and said has enriched me a lot. 
Above all, my feminist horizon has been broadened. But still, I want to 
challenge you. To my mind, there is not “te feminism” Feminism is het- 
crogencous. Its plurality makes me speak of feminisms. But there is a kind 
of smallest common denominator of all feminisms. I would describe femi- 
nism as the worldview and way of life of women and men who, as individ- 
uals, groups, or organizations, actively oppose social structures responsible 
for discrimination against and oppression of women on the basis of their 
biological and social gender. Feminists not only recognize the mechanisms 
of oppression, they also aim at overcoming them. Changes are envisaged 
in three vital areas: First, social discrimination against women must be 
ended. Second, gender-specific roles in the family, and with them the op- 
pression and disadvantaging of women in the familial sphere, must be 
overcome. Third, an amendment of unwholesome individual and collec- 
tive conceptions of manhood and womanhood is to be striven for. I think 
that this basic definition may be applied to the African context, too. Ulti- 
mately, it even harmonizes with the central idea of womanism, doesn’t it? I 
do not want to deny thar, due to cultural, economic, and social differences, 
globally, there are many variations on this feminist theme, that there are 
culturally specific differences and varieties of feminism. African feminism 
is one such variety. There is no doubt that, when transferred to the African 
context, the general understanding of feminism must be modified, since 
the nature of official discrimination, discrimination within family struc- 
tures, and discriminatory gender conceptions is defined differently for each 
given African society. However, is it really inevitable that this specificity 
results in separatism as is suggested by the concept of African womanism? 
To my mind, it does not seem helpful to answer the ignorance and cultural 
imperialism of many Western feminists with ‘the creation of a new term 
and the foundation of a completely separate or even separatist movement, 
while leaving feminism undertheorized as it is. For it does nothing to 
change the “gender- and Western-centeredness” of most white Western 
feminisms, which poses a serious threat to the survival of the world’s femi- 
nisms. Moreover, if we have several separated movements, then in a way 
we weaken our power as women who are concerned with challenging pre- 
vailing gender relationships and who aim at an improvement of the situa- 
tion of women all over the world. Hence, in my opinion it is prudent to 
lead a discussion among various kinds of feminists in order to redefine it, 
rather than to split the women’s movement by changing the terminology. 
Another argument against separatism is that once started it is difficult to 
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confine it. This comes already to light with the fact that African women 
have developed purely African counterconcepts to feminism, while 
African-American women have proposed womanist concepts for all black 
women. Similarly, within Africa you have differences, too, Ultimately, 
South African feminism differs from Nigerian feminism; and the feminism 
of Igbo and Yoruba women in Southern Nigeria differ from those in the 
north of Nigeria and so on. To my mind, the apparently endless possibility 


of founding autonomous groups already shows that ultimately separatism 
is no solution for anything. Is it really necessary to introduce a new gender- 
committed emancipatory concept? 

CO: To me, as I said, naming is power If you are experiencing some- 
thing, you are the one who names your child. You name your idea, and if 
you depend on somebody else to do your naming for you, you do not 
know what is behind the person’s naming. In my culture every name has a 
meaning. That is why when you give children English names that you can- 
not pronounce, they are meaningless. But if you name your child in Igbo 
or Yoruba, it has a meaning and that child will have to live up to its name. 
Take for example my name— “My Chi is in consonance with me” — which 
has a psychological purpose: When I am in difficulties, I try to remember 
this name that my parents gave me. It takes care of my needs. So when I 
come together with a “feminist,” the problem is not the naming. We can 
deal with issues that have to be dealt with. But all the time I am also con- 
scious of the fact that African men are also oppressed. If you put them in 
a global context, African men are also oppressed. When they come home, 
they also oppress the women. So there are different layers, but if I do not 
remember that African men are oppressed just as women are oppressed in 
the global context, then I am going to deal only with the gender relation- 
ship between black women and men. And I do not want to deal only with 
that, because there is another oppression oppressing both of us. I must 
always be conscious of that. There are, for instance, the war going on in 
Rwanda, the wars going on in Zaire, in Liberia. We are all oppressed. 
Somebody brought in arms and armed us to start fighting each other. We 
are stupid for fighting each other, but the arms came from somewhere. In 
the Biafran war, the arms came from somewhere, too. And we started kill- 
ing each other. We must always be conscious of that outside world. Most 
feminists of all categories outside Africa unwittingly gain from the global 
arrangements. 

WM: In my opinion, names are not all that important. What is impor- 
tant is what we do, is the work we are doing. So, depending on the group 
I am working with, I could say this is feminist work, or African-womanist 
work, or community work, or whatever. The name emphasizes the way I 
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look at things. But what is more ımportant than the names we choose — 
Western feminism, African feminism, whatever —is what we are doing and 
the goal that we are aiming at. I think what is more important is the work 
and then to look for common ground. We have to find out the common 
issues. In yesterday’ lecture, for instance, there was the question of this 
story of forceps delivery. I think we could have had a very interesting de- 
bate. This comes from a Western country and in Africa not all women have 
access to a forceps delivery, whereas in the West every woman has access 
to it. From here, we could have started a common debate —a debate even 
on those issues. There is a way of reaching consensus on some points and 
then saying: OK, these are the problems. You concentrate on this, because 
maybe that is what you specialize in, and you concentrate on, maybe, the 
economic issuc, and you concentrate on the political issue. You know, it is 
very important that all of us concentrate on our areas of expertise. That is 
why I do not find that there is a problem. 

SA: Chikwenye Ogunyemi, you have developed a new theory of how 
African men and women should transform existing gender relationships, 
and you, Wanjira Muthoni, have put feminist ideas into practice. Having 
met each other here in Berlin for the first time, you have realized that your 
projects have a lot of common ground. In what respects do your projects 
fit or complement each other? 

CO: Oh, yes. I can see what you are saying. We, Wanjira and I, differ. 
She is doing something on the ground; she is experiencing something go- 
ing on on the ground. And also the situation in Kenya is slightly more 
favorable to this type of thing than the situation in Nigeria in West Africa. 
For example, in Kenya there is a little more funding for things to be done, 
the dimate is better for tourism, so you have more tourists going there and 
so on. It is a totally different type of climate compared to what happens in 
Nigeria or in Ghana or Liberia. And so that difference also brings about a 
difference in approach, a difference in how I conceive things. The things 
that might work in Kenya might not work in Nigeria. They are totally 
different. Like what I have just said about this new type of dealing with 
polygynous marriages. Wanjira says it’s been there in Kenya all the time, 
and we are just beginning to do that type of thing. And in the northern 
part of the country, where Islam is entrenched, you cannot even be so 
revolutionary. Culture still makes the difference to our attitudes, to what 
should be done. However, we can learn from each other, emulate one 
another. 

WM: I met Chikwenye four days ago. I was not aware of the work she 
has been doing and all that. Now I am really impressed by what she has 
been doing. Coming to your question, where one work fits into the other, 
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I think what she has been describing as African womanism — like the cele- 
bration of motherhood and all that—is what I have been writing about, 
without giving it a name. And I find this really, really amazing. When we 
met on Monday, I was also very much impressed by Chikwenye’s scholar- 
ship. I told her that I call all this what I have been doing feminism, and 
yesterday, as I listened to maybe what is “proper feminism” [Wanjira and 
Chikwenye laugh heartily], I said to her, now I no longer know what to 
call what. 


CO: She said, maybe I will leave it without a name. 

WM: Yes, maybe I will leave it without a name. I think that the only 
positive contributions to this conference were made when we talked about 
the African perspective. I found this very interesting. Although there is 
extreme poverty in Africa, there is this African-womanist spirit that comes 
through. Without knowing the idea of African womanism, in my writings 
I celebrated womanhood and motherhood, even in the context of a lot of 
harshness. So I found that what I am doing fits in very well with Chikwen- 
ye’s ideas. I think the other problem is names. I do not know what to call 
what. But I find our projects fit in very well. OK, there are those geograph- 
ical differences, but I thought it was really similar. 

CO: Wanjira’s story “Gateru, the Bearded Woman” (1994a) is, for ex- 
ample, what I would call a he-woman or what Ifi Amadiume would call 
a “male woman. The concepts we are dealing with theoretically, she 
deals with in her fiction. Also, the protagonist in “Why God Created 
Woman” (1994c) is a boss, and she has five children. If she is a boss, she 
is in a sense a man. So, here is a male woman who has children, or a woman 
with a beard, meaning she is identified with the male world, wanting 
to marry and have children. And so the ideas all come together. Wanjira 
is creating strong women of the type of Flora Nwapa’s Efuru (1996). 
Nwapa said the first advice her mother-in-law gave her was, “You must be 


4 Ogunyem refers here to Ifi Amadnime’s book Mals Daygitsrs, Female Husbands (1987), 
which explores the flenble gender system of the Nnobi Igbo in Nigeria. What is meant by 
the term swale peman is that the biological gender 1s not necessarily identical with the social 
since certain groups of women could assume the social role of men. If an Igbo man had no 
son, and hence no heir, he could appoint his oldest daughter as his “son.” The “social gender” 
then weighed more heavily than the biological. Such a woman was referred to as shems (male 
daughter). According to her social gender, she married women. This did not mean, however, 
that these marriages were lesbian. Since the woman was socially a man, but not biologically, 
she was not allowed to sleep with her wives. Instead, the wives were allowed and, mdeed, 
like the jie ebu (female husband) herself, expected to keep lovers. The children whom these 
women brought to the world belong to their jgie abw. Even rf the sons conceived under these 
circumstances inherited the property of the father of the #nbemys and cared on his family line, 
women were thus grven the opportunity to attam wealth, polmical power, and authonty. 
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independent — financially and emotionally, too.” In other words, you make 
a relationship with other women, not only with your husband. Then, you 
will have a community relationship with other women. So you can rely 
emotionally on those women. This is important because in Wanjira’s story 
the midwife helps the protagonist. She finds herself in a community of 
women, and it is that community of women that helps her to bring the 
child into the world. These are very important issues. Wanjira and I come 
close together, and her stories are fascinating. They complement my theory. 

SA: Let me ask a final question. As we all know, colonialism worsened 
the situation of African women a lot. However, there are forms of patriar- 
chal oppression that have their roots in traditional African societies. Many 
African feminists or African womanists have, for example, problems with 
phenomena such as polygyny, arranged marriage, bride-wealth, and female 
circumcision. But they also know that with criticizing these institutions, 
they argue in the same vein as white Western feminists and other represen- 
tatives of cultural imperialism. They hold that institutions such as circumci- 
sion show that African women are much more oppressed than white West- 
ern women and conclude that African societies are rather backward in 
comparison to Western ones. How do you as African feminists/womanists 
deal with this dilemma? Is it a problem for you? 

CO: Are you are asking how we deal with it in Europe or how we deal 
with it in Africa? 

SA: Is there a big difference? 

CO: Yes, there is a big difference. If I am talking in Europe, I do not 
want somebody to tell me what to deal with. And then, if I am talking at 
home, I think I can be more — what shall I say? — outspoken, more candid. 
I may say frankly, “Listen, this female circumcision is terrible” At home, I 
may be more open and more critical about it. Whereas, when I come here, 
if somebody is going to dictate the agenda and limits me to female circum- 
cision, not inviting or enabling me to talk about other areas that I think he 
or she can help me with, I get annoyed. If you want to talk about veiling, if 
you want to talk about female circumcision, so that I do not talk about 
other things, where you really can help me, I get annoyed. Because I do 
not want to be objectified. White Western feminists, too, make us African 
women put a veil on our private parts. Of course, there are certain things 
that are wrong with Africa. And we are aware of them. There are ways for 
you to help us in overcoming these things. But I do not like that Western 

inists concentrate on issues voyeuristically, so that I cannot talk about 
anything else. 

WM: You have asked how we deal with traditional institutions. Well, 
Chikwenye has talked about how to deal with the institution of polygyny. 
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She has stressed that some women have looked for convenient ways of 
living within that institution. A lot of women have, however, rejected and 
opposed it very strongly. There are many institutions that have power and 
that you could call very sexist. As a mile, women have failed to get access 
to institutions where power is exercised. But there is the need for women 
to get into them. In Burundi there is an institution called bashingmestas. 
Bashingastai are the wise people; it is like the council of elders. Women 
have not been allowed — even under the circumstances of war — to join this 
council. And this year [1997], I think it was in April, there was a ceremony 
for enthroning the new members of the bashingantas. Out of forty mem- 
bers, seven were women. I think that is already something. Now women 
are going to be able to exercise power. And the good thing was that one of 
the women was a woman who had gone through our gender-sensitization 
project in Burundi. So once they come in, then they can introduce a high 
level of gender analysis and have an impact on other members of the coun- 
cil of elders and even on the whole community, who might not be as favor- 
able to women’s issues as this woman is. 

CO: Let me repeat that in Nigeria women have a ministry for women's 
affairs. So there is a whole ministry for women and, I mean, this is a fantas- 
tic idea. I think the movements that women have been making from the 
grass roots are slowly beginning to change the system. To me, the next step 
for true democracy is to have two houses of representatives — one Con- 
sisting only of women and one only of men. This would be true democ- 
racy, and not what is practiced here, where some women go to vote but 
do not act as representatives. 

WM: I think rather than having two houses, it would be better to have 
one house with fifty-fifty representations. There would not only be a fifty 
percent in numbers, but also in weight—in the weight that women can 
bring in. From this, African womanism would benefit a lot. Women would 
not only be considered as “negative” or counterforces. They could prove 
that they are constructive. They could bring all ideas of African womanism 
into Parliament or into the National Assembly or whatever. 

SA: I like and support your ideas of a gender-balanced democracy very 
much. Unfortunately, at the moment it is hardly more than a utopia—in 
Africa as well as in the West. Similar to the way your ideas concerning 
gender-balanced democracy differ in detail, the whole interview bas shown 
that you are singing the same song—the song of gender-equality — but 
with different voices. These two voices are not trying to rise above but to 
complement each other in a very fruitful way. The interview has taught me 
many things, among others that the song of African feminism/womanism 
is polyphonic, optimistic, powerful, and inspiring. Thank you very much. 
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Claudia de Lima 


Belng Here and Writing There: Gender and the Politics 
of Translation In a Brazillan Landscape 


Here and there 


before through the fulcrums opened up by a process of globalization 

that shrinks distances between different localities and brackets the mean- 
ings of place, home, and community (Clifford 1989). Displaced (from 
its “home? in the West) and appropriated, resisted, and transformed by 
increasingly larger transnational academic communities, theory is now mi- 
grating through ever more complex itineraries. Rajagopalan Radhakrish- 
nan (1996) points out that in light of the disappearance of clearly demar- 
cated routes characterizing postcolonial landscapes, it is often the case that 
the travel may go wrong, take sudden detours, or encounter unexpected 
pitfalls. As a result, the theorist, especially when speaking and writing 
across different contexts, temporalities, and narratives, must be self- 
reflexive about her location — understood as not just a geopolitical situa- 
tion but also (after Mohanty 1987), metaphorically, as a position of debate 
and an imagined political, cultural, and psychic location. As is the case 
with most postcolonial or “postoccidental” academics, who by their very 
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insertion into the international circuits of discourses are asked to mediate 
between being there/writing here or being here/writing there, the critic in 
her travels should not lose sight of the fact that any place is irredeemably 
punctuated and fractured by differences and multiple tensions, by circuits 
and borders that exceed binary formulations of the relations of power. 

As Homi Bhabha (1994) has already pointed out, location and locution 
are two inextricably intertwined terms. Depending on one’s location in the 
structures of privilege, one may be empowered or disempowered to speak. 
Indeed, in light of the multiple fractures within the condition of woman, 
followed by her continual decenterings in poststructuralist times, it has 
become increasingty difficult to theorize in feminism. Feminism’s once 
foundational concepts — such as gender, woman, and experience — are rap- 
idly yielding their explanatory power and being forced into invisibility in 
the critical vocabulary of the “post.” I can foresee a time when we will 
read about them in bedtime story books: “Once upon a time there was 
gender. ... 

In my attempt to tackle this issue, I map out— situating myself between 
here (Brazil) and there (the United States) — the poststructuralist debates 
taking place in the North and their repercussions, or lack thereof, in the 
South (as well as their differential appropriations), trying to stake out some 
of the itineraries of feminist theories in their movement “between cultures, 
languages, and complex configurations of meaning and power” (Mohanty 
1987, 42). To accomplish this, I draw on my experiences of dislocation 
between here and there—as well as on theoretical debates on experience — 
to reflect on the mediations demanded of the feminist critic who speaks 
(and writes) within different geopolitical contexts. More specifically, and 
on a more personal note, I address the issue of how travels to and from 
different contexts of knowledge production and reception may supply one 
with certain types of analytical baggage that can alter one’s perceptions of 
subalternity, privilege, intellectual work, and feminism.? 

I voluntarily left Brazil in my early twenties to pursue my undergraduate 
and graduate training in U.S. academic institutions, where I was intro- 
duced to feminist theories of the 1980s and 1990s. After having finished 
my studies, I traveled back to Brazil with a brief detour through Venezuela, 
where I taught for one year. Back in Brazil, I spoke at many conferences 
and workshops about feminist poststructuralist theories and continually 
had to respond to challenges from local audiences about the relevance of 
such theories to Brazilian women’s concerns. In response to these ex- 


changes, I began the painstaking task of critically reassessing the very theo- 


7 I would like to thank an anonymous Signs reviewer for this suggestion. 
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ries that until then had guided my intellectual pursuits. That process of 
cultural translation was furthered by my fieldwork collecting life histories 
of a group of women from the Sem Teto (homeless) movement in Florian6- 
polis to examine how their narratives constructed their identities and re- 
constructed their experiences. It was at this point—at the intersection of 
U.S. postmodern/poststructuralist feminist theories, my retum “home” to 
Brazil, and my encounters with Brazilian Sem Teo women — that I discov- 
ered uneasy silences. While I did not want to discard my hard-won theoret- 
ical baggage, I embarked on the difficult path of mediation between these 
two geopolitical and theoretical contexts. This article represents an attempt 
to understand what such mediations require and a consideration of the 
particular trajectory of Brazilian feminism. 

The article is divided into three sections (or, as I call them, “scenes”) 
that are roughly demarcated by three geographical locations: the United 
States, Latin America, and, more specifically, Brazil. In each section, I ask 
why, given that Latin America has often been characterized as postmodern 
grant la lettre, there appears to have been little impact of the postmodern 
debates in Latin American feminist theorizing. 


Staking out the terrain 

Succinatly put, poststructuralist theories, covering a wide range of works 
in diverse disciplinary quarters and theorizing “from within the horizon of 
the linguistic tum” (Fraser 1995, 157), have mounted an overwhelming 
critique of knowledge and representation that has occasioned a “funda- 
mental historical shift away from objectivist and rationalist cognitive para- 
digms and towards a social and material understanding of the situatedness 
of what we have till now called reason” (Ryan 1989, 1). That is, instead of 
appealing to universally grounded propositions or overarching narratives, 
this body of often mutually incompatible theories — or, better yet, critical 
practices — offers a more local, plural, and immanent ground for social crit- 
icism. In contesting the Western logocentric tradition (that is, the view 
that ideas transcend their own representation), questioning representation, 
decentering identity, undermining foundationalism and essentialism, and 
insisting on self-reflection, poststructuralist theories have unmasked the 
coupling of knowledge and power and the theorist’s own complicity with 
that power — thus signaling the end of an innocence that had in fact never 


been innocent. One consequence of poststructuralism’s focus on language 
and discourse has been a shift away from “social sciences’ preoccupation 
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with things and towards a more cultural sensibility to the salience of 
words” (Barrett 1992, 205). In the (now false) things/words dichotomy, 
words are seen as also pertaining to the “materiality” of things. That is, 
matter does not exist outside the boundaries of forms of representation; 
rather, it is a constitutive effect of regulatory practices, linguistic tropes, 
discourses, and norms. 

Feminism as social criticism, continually pressed by the demands of po- 
litical practice, long ago recognized that the subject is not given but is 
constructed within systems of meaning and cultural representations, which 
are in turn marked by power relations. In their retrospective accounts of 
the field, Michele Barrett and Anne Phillips (1992) and Nancy Fraser and 
Linda Nicholson (1988) have shown that Western feminism, in the span 
of twenty years (from the 1970s to the 1990s) — and in all its varying taxo- 
nomics (c.g., liberal, socialist, Marxist, radical, cultural and, more recently, 
postmodern and poststructuralist)—has gone through several paradigm 
shifts that very carly on exposed, on the one hand, the contingent, perspec- 
tival, contradictory, and historically situated nature of its theoretical ac- 
tivity and, on the other, its political commitment to the struggle against 
domination. However, in attempting to explain the cause of women’s op- 
pression across diverse geographical landscapes, feminists in the 1970s — 
as Fraser and Nicholson put it — formulated “quasi-metanarratives”: “They 
assume methods and/or concepts that are uninflected by temporality or 
historicity and that therefore function de facto as permanent, neutral matri- 
ces for inquiry. Such theories, then, share some of the essentialist and ahis- 
torical features of metanarratives: they are insufficiently attentive to histori- 
cal and cultural diversity, and they falsely universalize features of the 
theorist’s own era, society, culture, class, sexual orientation, and/or ethnic 
or racial group” (92). According to Elizabeth Weed (1989) too, a pro- 
found contradiction or tension began to permeate feminism from the late 
1970s through the 1980s. Positioned at the conflicting intersection of 
“identity politics” and the poststructuralist critique of liberal humanism, 
feminism, while espousing the notion of a universal female identity an- 
chored in Enlightenment concepts of rights, equality, and freedom, was 
concomitantly engaged in the deconstruction of the humanist discourse of 
modem 

Given the affinities between feminist and deconstructionist projects, 
their alliance has enabled in significant ways a more differentiated approach 
to issues of subjectivity, selfhood, and agency (Best and Kellner 1991). 
For Linda Hutcheon, the “‘de-doxifying’ work on the construction of the 
individual bourgeois subject” in postmodernism (and poststructuralism, I 
would add) “has had to make room for the consideration of the construc- 
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tion of the gendered subject” (1989, 142), along with the denaturalization 
of the private and the public, the personal and the political. Hutcheon, 
like Fraser and Nicholson, remarks that the political agenda informing the 
feminist project contributed in critical ways to the radicalization of post- 
modern theory and practice, most visibly in the arenas of epistemology 
and cultural representations: “Feminisms have . . . refocused attention on 
the politics of representation and knowledge — and therefore also on 
power. They have made postmodernism think, not just about the body, but 
about the female body; not just about the female body, but about its de- 
sires — and about both as socially and historically constructed through rep- 
resentation” (143). However, despite the positive aspects of the exchange 
between these two political-cultural currents, their partnership also has 
been met not infrequently with fierce opposition from some feminist quar- 
ters and cautious reticence from others. There is, moreover, a generalized 
consensus that the two cannot and must not be conflated if feminism is to 
resist being subdued by postmodernism.’ In what follows I will sort out 
some of the issues being raised regarding this conflictual union so as to 
extend these discussions to other sites of feminist theoretical production 
and political practice. 


Feminism and postmodernismipoststructuralism: Bones of contention 
Engaging the debate surrounding the influence of postmodernism and 
poststructuralism on feminism requires that one first define the terms. 
However, one soon confronts a seemingly pervasive conceptual conun- 
drum, for the controversy around the postmodem/poststructural distinc- 
tion is far from settled. Consequently, some feminists resort to using the 
two terms together so as to suggest their constitutive ambiguity (Epstein 
1991). For others, postmodernism comprises a set of divergent and contra- 
dictory interpretations of the contemporary social scene that cannot be 
grouped together into a synthetic whole (Butler 1992). In Fraser’s (1995) 
view, although both postmodernism and poststructuralism remit us to con- 
cerns with language, to conflate the two is inappropriate, for the former 
is taken to be more encompassing than the latter. Along the same lines, 
Nicholson (1994) contends that, even though in feminist discussions post- 
structuralism is quite often used interchangeably with postmodernism, 


* In thus respect, Hutcheon wnites, “Feminusms will continue to resist incorporation into 
postmodernism, largely because of their revolutionary force as political movements working 
for real social change. . . Postmodernism has not theormed agency; it has no strategies of 
renstance that would correspond to the femmist ones. Postmodernism manipulates, but does 
not transform signification; rt disperses but does not (re}construct the structures of subjectiv- 
ity... . Feminism must” (1989, 168). 
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the two should be separated for many reasons, the most important one 
being that they subscribe to somewhat different models of language that 
emerged in France: the structuralist approach (whereby language is con- 
ceived as a symbolic system) and the pragmatic model (in which language 
is viewed as a set of historically situated practices). Drawing on Fraser’s 


analysis of these models, Nicholson explains, 


The former model [structuralist] lends itself to what [Fraser] de- 
scribes as “symbolicism” — that is, the tendency to homogenize and 
reify the diversity and historical variety of language practices into a 
monolithic and all-pervasive symbolic order and to set such an order 
apart from human action and context. Because such a model abstracts 
the issue of language from practice and context, it proves unable to 
satisfy a variety of feminist political needs. As Fraser argues, a prag- 
matic model [i.e., postmodernism] whose theory of language is fo- 
cused on discourses, not structures, and that understands the latter 
as concrete, historically situated practices, is preferable. (1994, 79) 
Valuing an approach to language that avoids essentialism and foundation- 
alism and that recognizes its situatedness as well as its interests without, 
however, reducing feminism “to silence or to a purely negative stance” (80) 
(as do some varieties of poststructuralist-inflected feminisms), Nicholson 
endorses the term postmodernism over poststructuration in her analysis of 
what the former can add to feminism. 

I contend, however, that a poststructuralist approach to language (as 
opposed to a structuralist one) does not deny the historically situated and 
politically embedded aspect of discursive practices (nor does it congeal lan- 
guage in immutable, context-free structures). Indeed, poststructuralist- 
informed feminists have theorized the question of subject constitution in 
ways that affirm the subject’s political agency. Notwithstanding my reserva- 
tions concerning too-facile readings of poststructuralism, my discussion of 
feminist appropriations and critiques of contemporary cultural and social 
theories maintains the term postmodernism, given its more frequent use in 
the literature, while keeping in mind the overlap of the two concepts. ' 

Although feminism is articulated with postmodernism in a variety of 
ways, there are a number of already familiar objections raised against the 
liaison. Because the quandaries are so numerous and take so many major 
and minor twists, my discussion here will of necessity be symptomatic, not 
exhaustive. I will highlight the points that I find most pertinent to the 
central concerns of this essay. Schematically arranged, these are as follows: 

First, there is the claim that the dispersion of the subject, history, and 
philosophy into language games carries with it the abjuration of subjectiv- 
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ity and the ideals of autonomy, reflexivity, and accountability — all requi- 
sites for any emancipatory project. Seyla Benhabib (1995) argues that in- 
sofar as subjectivity, identity, and agency are interpreted as the only effects 
of discursive practices — following a certain linguistic foundationalism — 
postmodernism and feminism remain incompatible projects. A more polit- 
ically oriented take on these crucial issucs, Benhabib continues, must look 
beyond the myopic hermeneutical circle of narratological strategies and 
meaning constitution to explore broader social and structural processes. 

Second, other authors in the same critical vein as Benhabib (e.g., Bordo 
1990, 1992; Flax 1990; hooks 1990), while earnestly engaged with post- 
modernism and although acutely aware of the dangers of essentialist defi- 
nitions of identity, find themselves nonetheless hesitant to embrace whole- 
sale the fragmentation of the subject along with the undermining of the 
authority of her experience. On the one hand, they maintain that the de- 
centering of the subject appears to attain a positive aura only in theory: in 
practice and in the context of everyday struggles for the (re) construction 
of a sense of self, location, and agency by subaltern subjects, this theoretical 
and methodological creed risks eviscerating feminism of its affirmative pol- 
itics. Indeed, it is asserted that for feminism, in light of the Foucauldian 
deafening “murmur of indifference,” it still matters — to paraphrase An- 
dreas Huyssen (1990) — to find out who is speaking, or writing, or break- 
ing linguistic codes. On the other hand, speaking of the decentering of 
the subject from another perspective, Kobena Mercer (1990) points out 
that one of postmodernism’s contradictory effects has been the recognition 
that experiences of fragmentation are not necessarily nor always negative. 
Being decentered or fragmented is differently apprehended by different 
subjects, its effects ranging from loss of identity and authority to a sense 
of empowerment.* 

Third, the emphasis on questions of perspective or on the inescapably 
situated nature of one’s gaze upon the world brought about by postmod- 
emism and feminist theories alike has turned into a powerful political and 
epistemological platform from which feminists have launched piercing at- 
tacks on a number of postulates concerning the relationship between the 
knower and the known. After having overcome the Enlightenment preten- 
sion concerning the objectivity and neutrality of knowledge and reason, 
especially by showing that there is no “view from nowhere” (Bordo 1990, 


4 Concerning the rearnculanon of black identity in post-1980 Britain, Mercer writes, “The 
experience of decentering has been highly empowenng as it has also articulated an experience 
of de-marginalization in which new forms of collective subjectivity and “imagined commu- 
nity’ have been mobilised by various political and cultural actrvines” (1990, 54). 
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139; Hartsock 1990, 18) — that is, that the notion of neutrality was itself 
a male construction — some garden-varicties of poststructuralism, in their 
excessive attentiveness to and espousal of plurality, heterogeneity, and the 
endless play of difference in “incalculable choreographies® (e.g., Derrida 
and McDonald 1982, 76), wound up replacing the inauspicious “view 
from nowhere” with an equally unpropitious and short-sighted “view from 
everywhere” (Bordo 1990). 

Subjecta, then, are necessarily situated and marked by their multiple lo- 
cations in gender, race, class, ethnicity, sexual orientation, generation, insti- 
tution, geography, and so forth. To politicize one’s location of enunciation 
involves both a theoretical point of departure and a textual strategy to con- 
struct counternarratives that bestow upon one’s life experience and life 
world other meanings that are grounded in a view that is not from no- 
where, nor from everywhere, but rather (and always already) from some- 
where, even if elsewhere. To account for one’s location is to examine the 
construction and institutionalization of (experiences of) difference in rela- 
tion to political praxis (Mohanty 1987). Donna Haraway opportunely re- 
minds us, though, that “the search for a ‘full’ and total position is the search 
for the fetishized perfect subject of oppositional history, sometimes ap- 

in feminist theory as the essentialized Third World Woman” 
(1988, 586). 

Some important points, then, to underscore vis-a-vis a politics of loca- 
tion or critical positioning in feminism (clearly informed by some post- 
structuralist tenets) are, first, that any criticism is fallible and cannot escape 
its own situatedness in culture — that is, any theory is part of various histor- 
ically embedded cultural narratives. Second, there is the peremptory denial 
by postmodern philosophies of knowledge of the possibility of any Archi- 
medes point from which to describe the world. Acknowledging the histo- 
ticity, partiality, and contingent nature of our truth claims (¢.g., that they 
are effects of social struggles) leads feminists ultimately to a recognition of 
the existence of other voices and worlds until now suppressed in the domi- 
nant epistemes of the West (Flax 1990). Finally, in gauging how differences 
are effects of multiple oppressions, feminists need to attend to the fact that 
these differences and the politics that they articulate are not grounded in 
our respective ontologies (women are not naturally bound together by a 
shared sense of identity) but are the result of “instruments of vision” taken 
up in response to domination. I argue that, to develop political account- 
ability toward other women, one needs to engage in the difficult project 
of “building for difference” while being vigilant of one’s own location and 
cognizant of the partiality of one’s vision, “question[ing] constantly [one’s] 
most powerful concepts” (Spivak, quoted in Crosby 1992, 142). 
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To summarize the points raised so far, I have indicated that feminists — 
by underscoring issues of identity, location, and, by implication, locution 
(as opposed to either reveling in poststructuralist indeterminacy or eschew- 
ing the postmodern project wholesale) — have made substantial interven- 
tions in the discourses of postmodernism, which are informed by and in 
turn: (potentially) contribute to meaningful political changes for/by those 
situated at the margins. 

Finally, one of the most far-reaching consequences of the linguistic turn 
and the influence of postmodernism on feminism has been the radical 
questioning of the latter’s analytic categorics, including some of its central 
concepts (woman, gender, experience). In the next section, I address the 
displacement of the concept of “experience” by structuralism/poststructur- 
alism and its later recuperation and re-inflection by some postmodern fem- 
inist theories. 


The displacement of experience 

Alice Jardine points out that in an era of generalized anti-Platonism, in 
which the opposition between fiction and truth has broken down and 
there is nothing to hold on to but simulacra— regarded as neither bad nor 
false, only inescapable — there have been continuous efforts “to rethink and 
experiment with the ways in which reality, as imaginary and symbolic con- 
struction, can today be experienced, known, and finally changed” (1985, 
146). The impossible and unrealizable linguistic task set forth by empiri- 
cism—to translate reality without any loss—is met with the disturbing 
difference that language makes. Furthermore, in light of the structuralist/ 
poststructuralist demise of the subject, “experience” ceases being an alto- 
gether transparent concept and the ground for knowledge, for it can only 
be apprehended “is and trough the categorics, classifications and frame- 
works of the culture” (Hall 1980, 66). In other words, the experiential is 
not to be understood as the point of departure for our conceptual systems; 
on the contrary, in a metaleptic transposition, it unmasks itself as their 
effect. Instead of either embracing the experiential as presence or transpar- 
ency or dismissing it entirely (for, after all, one cannot do away with it), 
one must use it “under erasure” (Jardine 1985, 151). 

For feminists, however, the structuralist/poststructuralist decentering of 
experience does not refer solely to matters of theoretical concern, especially 
given that feminists’ critical discourses have always started from reflections 
on practice and on women’s experience of subjugation (Scott 1992). Thus, 
the feminist emphasis on experience is largely a result of the fact that, his- 
torically, it has been the linchpin from which to issue any feminist-inspired 
project for social transformation. However, after the linguistic (narrative) 
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turn, feminism can no longer hold on to nostalgic or ingenuous concep- 
tions of experience since it can no longer grant us unmediated access to 
the real. Furthermore, the concept of experience is also imbued with prob- 
lematic notions of authenticity that foreground the truth of the subject and 
exclude those positioned outside the realm of her truth. Any deviation 
from “official women’s experience” is carefully policed by feminist episte- 
mological taxonomies (Haraway 1989, 181). Nonetheless, feminists argue 
that experience still remains an indispensable concept that must not be 
thrown out the window by deconstructionist sleight of hand. Instead, it 
needs to be rethought from within feminism’s linguistic and discursive pa- 
rameters to expose its ideological underpinnings. According to Jane Gal- 
lop’s forewarning, “Belief in simple referentiality is not only unpoetic but 
also ultimately politically conservative, because it cannot recognize that the 
reality to which it appeals is a traditional ideological construction, whether 
one terms it phallomorphic, or metaphysical, or bourgeois, or something 
else. The politics of experience is inevitably a conservative politics for it 
cannot help but conserve traditional ideological constructs which are not 
recognized as such but are taken for the ‘real’” (quoted in Jardine 1985, 
155). One way to avoid lapsing into a conservative politics and yet retain 
the category of experience would be to use it as a means of exploring how 
difference is established and operates in positioning and embodying sub- 
jects. Recalling Teresa de Lauretis’s memorable formulation, experience 
represents the ongoing process whereby subjects apprehend as subjective 
those relations (material, economic, etc.) “which are in fact social, and, in 
larger perspective, historical” (1984, 159). 

In my view, de Lauretis’s emphasis on the material, social, and historical 
relations — that is, on social practices —in the above definition stands as a 
formidable attempt to denaturalize experience without disclaiming it. As 
Elspeth Probyn appropriately admonishes, “It is precisely this level of the 
lived that we need to explore if we are to rethink and elaborate alternative 
enunciative positions in cultural studies. Without those words, those rifts 
along the register of the experiential, we remain in our awkward positions 
as clumsy subjects in front of the text” (1993, 16). In fact, Probyn’s work 
on the question of experience in feminism (i.e., how gender should be 
represented as experiential processes) and cultural studies stands as an ex- 
emplary attempt to spell out the conditions of possibility for conceptualiz- 
ing the embodied self Starting from Raymond Williams’s premise that 
“the material world exists, whether anyone signifies it or not” (1979, 138) 
and working through his use of keywords such as “the lived” and “structure 
of feeling” ın cultural theory, she identifies two analytical registers present 
in Williams’s approach to culture: the ontological and the epistemological. 
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Culture designates relations between individuals and social formations and 
it also refers to the lived experience of those who make up the social forma- 
tion. The “way of life,” that is, individuals’ experience of the everyday, con- 
stitutes an analytic focus through which to unravel the relations that con- 
struct the social: “Used epistemologically, experience provides evidence of 
the interrelation of structural determination and individual relationships 
which compose the social formation. Experience is thus put to work as 
a theoretical first principle for the critic? (Probyn 1993, 20). The critic’s 
experience, then, constitutes the third element mediating the tension be- 
tween the ontological (the materiality of the lived) and the epistemological 
(the analysis of individuals’ experiences, including the critic’s in theonzing 
that tension). 

Drawing on Williams, Probyn proposes a theory and practice of signifi- 
cation anchored in the “centrality of experiences of and in the material 
world” (1993, 21). By heuristically applying to the category of experience 
the above mentioned distinctions between the ontological realm (which 
alludes to the gendered, sexual, class-based, regional, racial—ad infini- 
tum — facticity of being and which is the site of disturbance and emotions 
that change the relationship between signifier/signified) and the epistemo- 
logical plane (which is the discursive apprehension of the lived, that is, the 
politicization of the ontological through analysis of being within structural 
determinations), Probyn, in a rather insightful maneuver, is able to account 
for the immediacy and materiality of experience (its positivity) while still 
granting it deconstructive force (in its production of a “shock of recogni- 
tion”): “At an ontological level, experience speaks of a disjuncture between 
the articulated and the lived aspects of the social and, at an epistemological 
level, experience impels an analysis of the relations formulated between the 
articulated and the lived. These two levels are then necessary for a project 
of analyzing people’s contradictory involvement in practices that go against 
their own (class, gender, or racial) interests” (1993, 22). The “shock of 
recognition” she refers to in Williams’s work, and through which the critic 
realizes that “there is always something else going on,” reasserts the impor- 
tance of the critics own experience (the graphing of her self) in locating a 
structure of feeling without, however, reifying it or turning it into the priv- 
ileged place of analysis. The shock of recognition, ultimately, is what en- 
ables the critical practice of “building for difference” by specifying the crit- 
ic’s place of enunciation. In short, it enables one’s experience, according to 
Probyn, to extend “beyond the merely personal, not as a way of transcen- 
dence but as a way of reaching her experiences, the experiences and selves 
of women. In other words, [it is] a mode of theorizing that encourages 
lines of analysis that move from her experiences to mine, and mine to hers” 
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(1993, 4). I see certain important similarities between de Lauretis’s take 
On experience (via Peircean semiosis) and Probyn’s exploration of the dual- 
ity of this category (via Williams's notion of a structure of feeling), in that 
both authors are preoccupied with salvaging the experiential moment from 
poststructuralist erasure while refusing to take it for granted. 

One last point merits consideration. For feminist practice and politics, 
taking experience seriously — including the feminist critics — while refus- 
ing to essentialize it by putting it within the larger (con)text of the social 
formation, permits not only a better understanding of how difference is 
constructed and felt but, and most important, how one develops a caring 
stance toward the different experiences that constitute other selves without 
falling into what has been fittingly termed “tourism of the soul” (Wendy 
Rose, quoted in Haraway 1991, 113). Developing “webs of accountabil- 
ity” is one of the means proposed by Haraway (1991, 112) for building 
connections and affinities, convergence and divergence — instead of identi- 
ties — fo eo ee ee oe 

personal/local and political/global discourses on “women’s experience.”® 


The Latin American scene 

To reenter Latin America, both physically and intellectually, after a period 
of nearly fifteen years of voluntary exile, represents a daunting task for any 
person. Upon my return after such a long absence, my Brazilian “home” 
(in the broader sense of the term) appeared unrecognizable. Hyper- 
inflation, government corruption followed by presidential impeachment, 
dwindling job opportunities in the formal sector, high criminality, wide- 
spread fear in the middle- and upper-middle-class sectors of the urban pop- 
ulation leading them to voluntary confinement in huge condominiums 
that constitute “cities of walls” (see Caldeira, in press), and rampant narco- 
traffic that turned the ferelas (shanty towns) of Rio de Janeiro into war 
zones controlled by rival gangs had all become an integral part of the (in- 
visible) city horizon in the postcard pictures on display in newsstands.° As 
I was greeted by this scenario, I felt “homeless” in several respects: not 


*'Tb elucidate how both the specificity and heterogeneity of experience may articulate 
Haraway (1991) draws a simple diagramatic model (entitled the “bush” or “map” of women’s 
consciousness) showing how the local and global dimensions of expenence further bifurcate 
into the personal and political magnitude of cach element of the first binary (local/giobal), as 
well as how such splitting continues indefinitely. 

‘Today the feels tours are a high point in the several specialized tourist agencies’ bro- 
chures, especially since Michael Jackson and his entourage stopped over in one of these fisrelas 
(Morro Dona Marta) to film a music video in 1995. 
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only did I no longer recognize what lay ahead of me in the streets, build- 
ings, shopping malls, parking lots, and hillsides, but I was also struck by a 
sense of my own “foreignness” in terms of my “Brazilianness” (or Latin 
Americanness), so to speak. With my gaze transformed by “the immigrant 
experience” and my immersion in critical discourses in the United States, 
I realized that the “unrecognizable” landscape now before me in fact bore 
a strong resemblance to the nefarious sociopolitical scenario engendered 
by the military dictatorship. But at the time I embarked on my northbound 
travel, I had not had ventured outside the narrow confines of my “Teflon 
existence” (West 1988, 277) within the ngid structures of Brazilian class 
and racial privilege. 

Therefore, continuing to hold onto the experience of standing in this 
unfamiliar familiar space (in both the physical and theoretical senses of the 
word), in this section I briefty sketch out what is distinct about Latin 
America that makes a difference vis-a-vis the feminist polemic about the 
postmodern turn in social and cultural theory. 

It is sufficient to set foot on Latin American soil to understand immedi- 
ately that the Western postmodern grand récit about the ends of Man (sic), 
of representation, of ideology, of History, finds little echo there.” This lack 
of resonance is not a result of the “fact,” as some writers have defended, 
that this part of the world has yet to attain “modernity” or that the subject 
inhabiting this location still appears, nostalgically, undivided and cen- 
tered.’ Rather, the postmodem narrative produces a sense of déjà vu since, 
for the vast majority of those living in Latin America, the subject has never 
been allowed accession to Western subjecthood—imagined or other- 
wise — in the first place. In fact, John Beverley argues that “the decentered 
subject of poststructuralist theory is more often than not ‘cheap labor’ 
these days” (1993, 108). And, according to Ricardo Gutiérrez Mouat, al- 
though many parts of Latin America are still far from becoming “modern,” 
the discourse about the postmodem in the region is “rendered necessary 
not because Lyotard and Habermas, or deconstructonists and Marusts, 
have gone at it in Europe but because the material conditions and social 
attitudes that underlie it — consumerism, technocracy, state-of-the-art tech- 
nology, the culture of the image, etc. — have themselves carried over into 
selected sectors of Latin American social and political life” (1993, 155). 

Critics generally contend that the various competing and asymmetrical 


7 Román de la Campa (1996) argues that the postmodern debate in Latin America has 
taken more cultural and polrical overtones than in the context of the relatively independent 
spaces of North Amencan universities. 

* Arturo Escobar claims that in Latin America “the differentiation and transnanonaliranon 
of cultural and economic systems presuppose and produce a mixture of pre- or non-moderm, 
modem, postmodem, and even antimodern forms” (1992, 67) 
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realities (or particularisms) that make up the Latin American scene have 
constructed for it a specific sort of postmodernism spent la lettre whereby 
aesthetic manifestations have gone hand in hand with social struggles for 
the enfranchisement of all citizens. It is in that sense that George Yúdice, 
defending the idea of a “postmodernism of resistance, argues that in Latin 
America this cultural-political movement speaks for the “multiple local 
aesthetic-ideological responses/proposals in the face of, against, and within 
transnationalization” (1989, 108). Yúdice’s definition of Latin American 
postmodernism emphasizes two important interrelated points. First, the 
heterogeneity of cultural formations that coexist (in conflict and dialogue) 
in the South of the Americas cannot be reduced to a homogenous moder- 
nity (something that Nelly Richard 1995 also continually stresses). This is 
to say, in Latin America there are several modernities, and the postmodern 
condition does not mean a rupture with them but a “recognition that these 
are multiple modernities and that no one model nor subject will determine 
the course of history” (Yúdice 1989, 118). Second, these formations 
(different ethnic and communal identities with their own forms of knowl- 
edge and subjectivities) represent the possibility of democratic interven- 
tion in, and restructuring of, social formations, particularly in the face of 
the successive economic crises ravaging most Latin American countries. 
Postmodernism, for Yúdice, is “a discussion about the possibilities of a 
democratic culture” (110) that does not, however, assume that the experi- 
ence of marginality per se automatically impels the subject into transgres- 
sion. It is at this point in the discussion that I would like to return to the 
question of feminist (postmodern) theorization of experience across the 
North/South divide. 

In an edifying discussion on feminism, experience, and representation, 
Chilean cultural critic Nelly Richard (1996) points out that, in the global 
division of labor, the traffic in theory to and from metropolitan centers and 
peripheries remains tied to an unequal exchange: while the academic center 
theorizes, the periphery is expected to supply it with case studies. In other 
words, it is reduced to the practice side of theory (or, in another perverse 
binary opposition, to the concrete body as opposed to the abstract mind 
of metropolitan feminism). Trinh T. Minh-ha vividly captures the inscrip- 
tion of the experiences of third-world women in the Western feminist rep- 
ertoire when, reflecting on her own status as an immigrant woman of color 
in the United States, she says, “Now I am not only given the permission 
to open up and talk, I am also encouraged to express my difference. My 
audience expects and demands it; otherwise people would feel as if they 
have been cheated: We did not come here to hear a Third World member 
speak about the First (?) World. We came to listen to that voice of differ- 
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ence likely to bring us what we can’t bare, and to divert us from the monot- 
ony of sameness” (quoted in Bulbeck 1998, 207). 

In the context of the South of the Americas, Richard further asserts that 
some Latin American feminists are guilty of falling into this hierarchical 
binary trap when they turn practice (understood as the body of prediscur- 
sive experiences) into the truth and emblem of Latin American feminism. 
However, I argue that while the recent and justifiable suspicion with uni- 
versalism in feminist discourse may have contributed to the construction 
of the third-world woman as a repository of unadulterated difference that 
18 oftentimes translated as authenticity, Latin American feminists are right- 
fully wary of the lure of postmodern/poststructuralist discourses that are 
ever transforming the materiality of women’s experience of oppression and 
resistance into redemptive tropes of Western feminist discourse. In an 
attempt to dislodge (the third-world) woman from the immediacy of expe- 
rience —or from the position of metropolitan feminism’s radical other — 
Richard, in the same vein as Probyn, does not dismiss the concept of expe- 
rience but further politicizes and historicizes it: 

The concept of experience, viewed in its epistemological, not onto- 

logical, dimension, has the critical value of postulating forms of 

knowledge that are partial, stated, and in relation to the here and 
now of a local construction of the subject and its practice. . . . “Expe- 
rence” therefore would not represent the substantial totality of the 
biographical-subjective data that pre-exist language, but the mode and 
cercumstance by which the subject performs different strategies of 
identity and meaning, reinterpreting and dislocating cultural norms. 
To theorize experience . . . as well as to take into account the particu- 
lar experiences of theory carried out by feminist criticism in cultural 
spaces not homologous to metropolitan codes, means to affirm the 
strategic value of a situated knowledge: a knowledge that, on the one 
hand, is marked by a geography subordinated to the international 
power and, on the other, is able to transform this geographical loca- 
tion into a critical stance in which “context” is opposed to a certain 
kind of postmodernist nomadism. (1996, 738-39, my translation) 


Putting experience to work theoretically and contextually, for Richard, not 
only denaturalizes it but in the geopolitical economy of Latin American 
feminist criticism also disrupts the great divide between theory (Latin 
Americanism) and practice (Latin America) that has until recently charac- 
terized the North/South traffic in women. I would add, recalling Jean 
Franco (1988), that it likewise challenges the West’s claim to interpretive 


powcr 
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In a far-reaching exposition of the postmodern debates across the 
North-South divide, David Slater (1994) argues that the current prolifera- 
tion of borders (peripheries within centers and centers within peripheries) 
is accompanied by a continuing and more intense articulation between dis- 
courses that can no longer be contained by dualistic schemes of metropolis 
and periphery. In such a scenario of diminishing distance and mounting 
velocity regarding the circulation of peoples and theories, new and more 
heterogeneous subject formations are being constituted along with other 
kinds of knowledges. According to Slater, it is becoming evident that “the 
Euro-American does not stand alone, but that the reflexive spirit of the 
postmodern might help us to go beyond ethnocentrism and move towards 
a more genuinely global expansion of knowledge and understanding. For 
such an expansion to take place, self-reflexivity, dialogue, intellectual reci- 
procity and the willingness to respect and learn from thinkers who are 
located in different regions are all key prerequisites” (116). He concludes 
that postmodernism’s interrogation of Reason, the redefinition of political 
agency, the opening up of new cultural spaces, and the hybridization of 
knowledge have all encouraged collaboration between intellectuals and 
various social and grass-roots movements in Latin America. According to 
John Beverley and José Oviedo (1995), this intellectual reciprocity has in- 
fluenced researchers to move away from a narrow focus on the politics and 
epistemology of representation toward an approach that underscores the 
experiences of recognition, solidarity, and participation — all sine qua non 
elements of feminist theory and practice. 


Homeward bound: The Brazillan scene 

I begin my discussion of the relatively recent encounter between postmod- 
ernism and feminist theorizing in Brazil on a personal note. In 1992, one 
year after my return to Brazil (following an absence of fifteen years), I 
applied for a fellowship, sponsored by a major Brazilian research institu- 
tion, to do my fieldwork among women who lived in poor working-class 
neighborhoods in Florianópolis and were participants of the local Mori- 
mento Sem Teto (homeless movement). As a requirement for the grant, I 
attended a seminar along with the other grantees at which I presented my 
research project. Since at that time I had still no field data to show to the 
audience — made up mostly of social scientists — I centered my presenta- 
tion on the theoretical framework informing my project: the constitution 
of the subject through life narratives. After a rather brief but nonetheless 
elaborate mapping of the epistemological issues guiding my research con- 
cerns, one of the first questions asked, by a juror of the grant competition, 
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was “How will it be possible for you to reconcile postmodernism with 
women living in the favelas?” In my view, this very pertinent question raises 
two related issues. First and foremost, it nicely captures the following para- 
dox confronting feminist theories south of the U.S. border: on the one 
hand, Latin American identities and cultural-aesthetic practices and dis- 
courses are often cited in the literature as being postmodern avant la lettre 
(or as setting an example of how to think of identity and difference as 
politically grounded); on the other hand, in the realm of Latin American 
feminisms — which Richard (1989) and Raquel Olea (1995) claim are the 
most radical expressions of Latin American postmodernism — poststruc- 
turalist theories have been kept at bay for quite some time. Second, the 
question posed to me insinuated (understandably) that I was importing 
first-world theories to third-world contexts.’ 

In the remainder of this essay I address these questions by exploring 
explanations for the fact that, despite the highly visible and well-established 
place that women’s studies occupies in the academy in Brazil (as compared 
with other Latin American contexts), only recently have debates about 
feminist epistemologies, inflected by postmodern discourses and by post- 
structuralist theories emphasizing the subject’s multiple and often contra- 
dictory locations in gender, race, class, sexuality and other axes of differ- 
ence, begun to make their way into journals and into conference rooms in 
meetings of major Brazilian professional associations.’° In my exegesis, I 
enumerate four possible reasons for this late appearance: the specific con- 
junctural situation of Brazilian society, resistance in Brazilian women’s 


’ For a discussion of the travels of theory between North and Latin America, see Masiello 
between North and South by focusing on, among other things, journals such as Fewisaria 
(Argentina) and Resusta ds Critica Cultwral (Chile). 

10 Brazilian women’s studies is unquestionably the largest and most institutionalized such 
scholarly community in Latin America today, comprising over forty university gender and/or 
women’s studies centers (known as ssidleos) as well as several think tanks and research focused 
nongovernmental organizations that produce a vast mumber of gender-focused analyses and 
fomented research in the field for over 20 years — subsiding hundreds of projects that helped 
“gender specialists” gain a foothold in the academy. Gender/feminist scholarship has acquired 
significant visibility (xf not yet full or consensual academic “legitimacy”) through two high 
be found in several major scholarly associations, especially in the socal sciences (see Navarro 
and Barrig 1994; Costa 1996). Debates about femmist epustemologies have begun to be 
beard, ¢.g., at meetings of the Brazilian Society for the Advancement of Science, the National 
Association of Graduate Studies and Researchers in the Social Sctences, the Brazalian Anthro- 
pological Association, and the Brazilian Association for the Study of Comparative Literature, 
to name just a few 
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studies to interdisciplinary pursuits, the paucity of translations of works by 
non-Brazilian academic feminists, and the continued silencing of margin- 
alized voices (c.g., of blacks, lesbians) within the Brazilian academy. 

In pointing out the absence of epistemological debates within Brazilian 
feminism, I am-not questioning, for example, whether feminist social sci- 
entists were including race as an important variable in their studies of 
women’s access to education or to job opportunities or to whatever the 
research concern might have been. Nor am I endorsing the idea of a femi- 
nist “race for theory” (Christian 1990), for it is certainly the case that Bra- 
zilian academic feminists have been theorizing in the context of doing and 
saying other things. What I do want to point out is that feminist work is 
not used to frame discussions about postmodernism (and vice versa), de- 
spite the inclusion of works by male structuralist/poststructuralist authors 
(e.g, Claude Lévi-Strauss, Michel Foucault, Jacques Derrida, Gilles De- 
leuze, Jean-Francois Lyotard) in the bibliographical references of some 
Brazilian feminist scholars. Why are the theories and concepts informing 
feminist analyses by Brazilian academics borrowed/appropriated from the 
above authors but not from feminist epistemologies? I want to argue that, 
despite the frequent crossing of physical borders by Brazilian academic 
feminists,!! important structural impediments in the Brazilian academy 
have historically prevented a more fruitful theoretical exchange between 
feminists in Brazil and in other parts of the world in the shaping of feminist 
epistemologies and analytic categories (in clear contrast to what was hap- 
pening with regard to the Latin American postmodernism debates). It 
is only recently, with the increasing legitimation of feminist knowledges 
and — more crucially — as a result of the diversification of feminisms in de- 
mocratizing Brazil, that there have been some changes in this regard. 

Albertina Costa (1996), in a perceptive assessment of the field of wom- 
en’s studies in Brazil, argues that the radical social transformations — such 
as migration, urbanization, the expansion of mass-communication media, 


u Until very recently, and unlike therr North American colleagues, Brazilian academics 
(mostly in public universes) received extensive support from the government (as well as 
internanonal conferences and seminars. It is only recently, under the influence of neoliberal 
this picture has begun to change. 

2 Tt is, however, quite telling that most of the discussions of Latm American - 
(in this case, the United States). According to de la Campa 1996, while the study of Latin 
America expands and its terts are integrated into the occidental canon, increasingly fewer 
Latin Americans are able to find support for their research and/or travels, a situation that 
gives them less access to symbolic capital. 
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industrial modernization, improved educational standards and opportuni- 
ties, and falling fertility rates — that took place under authoritarian rule in 
the 1970s had deep implications for women’s social status that resonated 
in the rigid bureaucratic structures of the academic system. As increasing 
numbers of female students entered the humanities and social sciences, 
women’s issues became central to their academic concerns. In addition, 
university structural reforms, the expansion of graduate courses, and gov- 
emment incentives for scentific research (which fostered the creation of 
independent research centers funded mainly by international foundations) 
all contributed in significant ways to the appearance of research projects 
priontizing women's issucs. 

However, Costa also argues that, in the larger context of economic 
modernization, social injustice and repression — and “in accordance with 
the then predominant paradigms of dependency theory, the Latin Ameri- 
can version of Marxism, and modernization theory” (1996, 39) — the ap- 
plied research areas privileged were labor, population, and development, 
which rapidly became the “ghetto” of feminist interventions. In fact, in 
light of increased repression by the military regime, the then-incipient pub- 
lic debates about women’s emancipation, which took place mostly among 
leftist middle-class urban militants, had to be temporarily postponed, but 
they reemerged in the academic context in the form of scholarly interest in 
women’s issues. This particular constellation of economic, political, and 
historical factors helped shape a specific type of feminism that, in the words 
of Anette Goldberg (1989), was “good for Brazil? As Costa explains, 
“During these years the priorities of campaigning were to have a significant 
effect on the orientation of research which gave priority to diagnoses of 
the inadequate living conditions of poor women; on the one hand, they 
emphasized the explanation of female subordination as determined by so- 
cloeconomic structures and on the other they acquired a strongly mission- 
ary connotation. Women’s Studies’ initially marked tendency toward social 
intervention meant that no clear separation emerged between concerns 
which emphasized public policy and development and those tending to- 
wards reflection and study” (1996, 39—40). 

Goldbergs illuminating study of the history of feminism in Brazil 
(1989) explains that feminismo bem comportado (well-behaved feminism) 
was a response to, among other things, a generalized fear of repression that 
forced both consciousness-raising and other political groups into hiding.’ 
Consequently, academics’ research interests in women’s issues were not 


4 Goldberg's essay is also an excellent bibliographical resource for mapping the trajectory 
of Brernhan academic feminism. 
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engendered by reflections transpiring in consciousness-raising groups, 
which might effect vital theoretical and methodological ruptures. On the 
contrary, by keeping the private and the public separate (despite the fact 
that the authoritarian regime was constantly violating the rift between the 
two), by not directly questioning men’s oppression of women, and by prio- 
ritizing the general struggles against inequality and repression over wom- 
en’s specific struggles, feminist academics may have inadvertently helped 
keep invisible the relations of power that permeate all realms of the social 
fabric, Furthermore, they faced pressures by both their academic colleagues 
and research agencies to adhere to sanctioned scientific standards. All 
things considered, it is not difficult to understand why in its initial mo- 
ments academic feminism in Brazil did not present a more thoroughgoing 
challenge to the scientific canon. 

In the 1980s, as Goldberg explains, several events would fundamentally 
shift the trajectory of academic feminism in Brazil. This transition period 
during the waning of authoritarianism enabled the articulation of new so- 
cial movements along with the configuration of new political subjects and 
identities. Political amnesty also allowed for the return from exile of femi- 
nists who had become deeply influenced by European women’s move- 
ments. Upon their return to Brazilian soil, they introduced new debates 
into the feminist agenda — about the relationships between sex and gender, 
equality and difference, public and private, and about pluralism (the valor- 
ization of difference) and autonomy—that sparked significant debates 
among feminists and ultimately contributed to the diversification of femi- 
nist groups and perspectives.* During this period, women’s studies as a 
field expanded and diversified to include new research topics (¢.g., sexual- 
ity, the body, the study of daily life, the women’s movement) and disciplin- 
ary areas (c.g., history, anthropology, literature, politics, communication). 
The 1980s were also characterized by the establishment of several univer- 
sity women’s/gender research msécleos. 

In the late 1980s, under the influence of feminist theoretical debates 
abroad, gender as an analytic category came to replace the category 
“woman”! According to Ana Alice Costa and Cecilia Sardenberg, the dis- 
placement of woman by gender has resulted in a contradictory outcome. 


“ As Costa 1988 suggests, the belated appearance of issues of difference in Brazilian femi- 
nist arcks was duc to the dilemmas confronted by the left vis-a-vis the military dictatorship. 
The concerted leftist opposition to the regime, Costa writes, greatly contributed to the dilu- 
tion of differences and represented an obstacle to the manifestation of different autonomous 
treods withm feminism. 

1 For assessments of the umpact of this concept in Braziltan social sciences, sec Grossi et 
al. 1989; Grossi and Miguel 1990, Bandeira and Oliveira 1991. 
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On the one hand, this conceptual shift in principle presents feminists with 
a chance to leave the “ghetto” of women’s studies “to conquer a new space 
of reflection at a broader level — one that would cross over into other areas 
of knowledge so as to incorporate not only women but the scientific com- 
munity as a whole” (1994, 394, my translation). On the other hand, the 
use of the category of gender in many instances introduced a change simply 
of label, not of content: that is, studies continued to conceptualize woman 
as a preexisting essence, not taking into account how the category is con- 
structed both socially and relationally. Moreover, beyond failing to break 
down the divisive walls of the traditional disciplines via more interdisc- 
plinary practices, the increased focus on gender studies (as opposed to 
women’s or feminist studies) also signaled a growing depoliticization of 
academic feminism that further accentuated the rift between “theory” and 
“praxis” and consequently deepened the tension between feminist academ- 
ics and activists.1° As Costa and Sardenberg write, 


“Academics.” in incorporating the concept of gender, threw it away 
instead of assimilating it or making it more accessible to significant 
sectors of the women’s movement. Immediately, the category gender 
started to be used as a replacement for the term “woman” in all in- 
stances of the movement. Trade union demands incorporated “gen- 
der claims”! Popular movements, including women’s movements, 
followed this practice. Once more women became invisible. 

In the academy, this state of affairs would not be different. Many 
of the so-called gender studies are nothing more than studies on 
women” issues. Similarly, the various university nuclei and profes- 
sional associations’ research groups — constituted with the objective 
of studying gender relations—remain closed off in the ghetto of 
women’ studies. 

In Brazil ... [f]or the academy it is much easier to assimilate 
“gender studies” than “feminism,” which has always been identified 
by some sectors with advocacy and not with proper scientific en- 
deavor. Therefore, for a number of academics, gender studies was 
more appealing in the sense that they continued doing “women’s 
studies” without running the risk of being identified with feminism. 
They are what feminist activists have referred to, in a derisive way, as 
generics [genéricas]. (395-96, my translation) 


16 Tr should be noted that, due to the inflexibihty of university undergraduate curricula, 
women’s studies was implemented in Brazil in a “top-down” manner; it ininally appeared in 
graduate courses and 1s offered only occamonally at the undergraduate level for optional credit 
(Costa 1996) 
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Indeed, the search for scientific rigor and excellence (as defined by con- 
ventional positivist social scientific standards) and an orientation toward 
empirical studies, coupled with the rigid structure of the university, im- 
peded dialogue among feminist scholars in different disciplines, consider- 
ably hindering not only the development of interdisciplinary practices and 
theoretical-methodological discussions but also, and most important, the 
questioning of the scientific canon—one of the fundamental facets of 
much feminist scholarship.” In Marysa Navarro and Maruja Barrig’s view, 


It is ironic that Women’s Studies in Brazil has been treated like an 
interdisciplinary field that does not fit in the traditional structure of 
a university when it is in fact strongly disciplinary. In this respect, it 
is very different from what is understood when the name is used in 
English, because the kind of Women’s Studies that developed in the 
U.S. in the sixties was intent on undoing the hegemonic supremacy of 
science and overcoming disciplinary constraints, and consequently, 
sought to map out the field from an interdisciplinary perspective. 

Brazilian Women’s Studies . . . has demonstrated little passion for 
breaking down disciplinary barriers. In general, it falls within the 
bounds of traditional disciplinary research and is much closer to 
Feminist Anthropology or Feminist Sociology than to Women’s 
Studies, as the concept is used in English. Mostly production is in 
social science disciplines and, while it is making a few inroads in Bra- 
zilian Literature and also Comparative Literature, there is little osten- 
sible interaction between the humanities and the social sciences and 
no critique of scientific knowledge. ... As one scholar stated: “We 
enriched Science. We did not create a new Science. We widened the 
question but we did not change it.” (1994, 25) 


The particular example of the field of literary criticism is worth some 
attention given the linguistic debt of postmodern discourses to the liter- 
ary.!8 Heloisa Buarque de Hollanda, appraising the slow and belated shap- 


"7 According to Castro and Lavinas 1992, this lack of dialogue m the broader epistemo- 
logical sense has led feminist scholars in Brazil to what they call “intellectual endogamy,” Le., 

‘* In a thought provoking essay, David Simpson argues that if feminism wants to renst 
feminiation (1.¢., “the gendering of certam undenrable or disavowed social and personal 
Characteristics as the natural properties of women” [1994, 55]) and to articulate a more crt- 
cal alhance with postmodernism, it must scrutinize more carefully its “unacknowledged com- 
plicnes with those postmodem priorities that are arguably the legacies of a traditional femini- 
zation process, legacies often apparent ... in the postmodern preference for the ‘iterary’ 
method? (57). The main thrust of Simpson's argument us to point out that the values typically 
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ing of a feminist literary tradition in Brazilian literature departments, con- 
tends that it was only in 1986 that for the first time a “Women in 
Literature” thematic division in a major linguistic professional association 
(Ampoll) was constituted (1992). Even in light of the mounting importance 
of interdisciplinary work within literary studies and the growing legitima- 
tion of alternative genres, such as testimony, diary, and popular romance, 
feminist scholarship was still kept at bay. Although women writers were 
(and still are) largely absent from the Brazilian literary canon, several re- 
searchers are uncovering the existence of a profusion of female counter- 
public spaces in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries wherein 
women’s rich “informal literary economy” (66) circulated. Despite clear 
evidence of women’s literary production, Hollanda remarks that feminist 
critics have not yet been successful in intervening in or influencing tradi- 
tional literary criticism. Moreover, according to Hollanda, as of 1992 Bra- 
zilian feminist scholars had attempted neither to formulate a theoretical 
corpus that speaks to the specificity of the Brazilian context nor to question 
the adoption of foreign models. As a case in point, she argues that while a 
considerable number of feminist studies of Clarice Lispector (regarded as 
“the greatest Brazilian female writer” [84]) can be found in French, Dutch, 
German, and English, until very recently, few were published in Portuguese. 

Another possible reason that feminist scholars have not been able to 
throw down “the master’s tools” in constructing a new field of knowledge 
is, in part, the lack of bibliographical materials on women, notably those 
generated in other countries (including others in Latin America). Some 
theories, particularly when they fall under the rubric of feminism, travel 
considerably less than their male counterparts in the translation business. 
It has become common to see a profusion of Portuguese translations of 
continental philosophers such as Foucault, Baudrillard, Maffesoli, De- 
leuze, Guattarri, Derrida, Eco, and Habermas, but Portuguese reprints of 
theoretical feminist discussions by scholars such as Haraway, Butler, Fraser, 
Benhabib, Spivak, Trinh, and Anzaldúa, are quite rare. 

Concerning the national theoretical output, Mary Garcia Castro and 
Lena Lavinas (1992) indicate a similar pattern of restricted circulation 
of academic books on women’s issues that hampers the possibility of 
a broader and more critical debate among feminist intellectuals. If we 
place Brazil in the larger context of Latin America, the barriers increase con- 
siderably. Two critiques raised against the recently launched and (appar- 
ently) most promising Brazilian feminist scholarly journal, Revista Estudos 


associated with a hrerarycentered postmodernism —anntotality, local knowledge, conversa- 
ton, and so forth — have taken shape as a funcnon, not a critique, of feminmation. 
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Femimstas, are, first, that it translated its major articles into English and 
French but not into Spanish, and, second, that it did not include among 
its collaborators other Latin American authors.!® The result has been the 
immuring of Brazilian feminism within the narrow confines of university 
gender studies centers.” It should come as no surprise, then, that although 
feminism is one of the most significant “enabling conditions of discourses 
about postmodernism” (Morris 1988, 16), the theoretical dimensions of 
these discourses continue, in the context of Latin America, to be the pre- 
rogative of male intellectuals. Feminism is thus relegated (once again) to 
the margin of the postmodern (Olea 1995). 

The postmodern and poststructuralist debates in Brazilian feminism are 
belated also, perhaps, because much of the theorizing that took place in 
the 1970s and 1980s was done by white, economically privileged (leftist) 
feminists, for whom the question of multiple differences/subject positions 
was typically bound to the gender and class couplet. That race did not 
matter (nor did sexual orientation) is evinced in Sandra Azeredo’s (1994) 
discussion contrasting the feminist theoretical output in the United States 
and in Brazil circa 1981. Whereas in the United States this period was 
characterized by a profusion of heated debates deriving from the publica- 
tion of several works by women of color (such as bell hooks, Angela Davis, 
Cherrie Moraga, and Gloria Anzaldúa) — which subsequently radically de- 
centered U.S. feminism in more than one way—1in the Brazilian context, 
according to Azeredo, some feminist intellectuals were still writing within 
a white individualist tradition (and, I would add, under the influence of 
orthodox Marxism and structuralism as well), which for the most part lim- 
ited them to dimensions:of class differences in their accounts of gender 
asymmetries. 

In November of 1990, at a conference in São Roque, São Paulo, that 
gathered researchers from almost all of the existing gender/women’s stud- 
ies university nuclei, some participants stated that such nuclei emerged in 
the 1980s in Brazil as a result of the impact of the feminist movement on 
academic production and, moreover, that they were specifically modeled 
after the North American women’s studies tradition. However, in stressing 
the blindness of Brazilian gender studies to issues of race, Azeredo argues 
that “this inspiration for the nuclei in Brazil is extremely partial: at no mo- 
ment did the critiasm being waged against racism in the United States and 


19 In hght of these strong criticisms and to encourage hemusphenc dialogue, this editocial 
policy us changing and articles by other Latin American colleagues are being published, al- 
though m Spanish for purposes of cost reduction. 

See the published transcription of the discussions among academic feminists during the 
1991 national meeting of university nuclei in São Paulo in Costa and Blay 1992. 
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against Western feminism since at least 198] manage to inspire us” (215— 
16, my translation).?? 

In the 1990s the scenario began to change in significant ways, in part as 
consequence of new trends in the women’s movement. As Sonia Alvarez’s 
(1994) pointed analysis of the diversification of feminisms in postauthon- 
tarian Brazil shows, the past decade has witnessed the concomitant rise of 
a strong black women’s movement, the appearance of popular feminism 
(as poor and working-class women have begun to articulate a feminist 
agenda for themselves, thus blurring the old feminine/feminist struggle 
dichotomy), and the appearance of lesbian feminist groups (including a 
São Paulo—based group of working-class lesbians who call themselves “an- 
archist lesbian feminist punks”), as well as eco-feminists, women’s health 
activists, and so forth. Along with these new feminisms, the proliferation 
of feminist alternative publications, scholarly journals, university nuclei, 
feminist conferences, and so on, has inevitably spilled over into feminist 
theorizing, thereby disengaging it from its traditional moorings on the 
intersection of gender and class.* Not surprisingly, the 1990s have also 
seen an increased attention to the study of gender, race, and ethnicity in 
development projects (Navarro and Barrig 1994). 

The publication of Uma Questão de Gênero (A question of gender), a 
book edited by Albertina Costa and Cristina Bruschini (1992) that reports 
on Brazilian researchers’ evaluation of the state of the art in women’s stud- 
ies in the various disciplines, stands as a beacon of these changing times. It 
speaks of epistemic shifts in feminist scholarship from questions of identity 
to issues of difference, from the singular to the plural, while looking at 
gender in the context of other social divisions and directly acknowledging 
the poststructuralist turn in social and cultural theory. The inauguration 
of two new feminist academic journals, Revista Estudos Femenistas and 
Cadernos Pagu, has also played a key role in advancing methodological- 
epistemological discussions. Generally included in their tables of contents 
are one or two translated articles (by British, French, or U.S. feminist 
scholars, such as Sandra Harding, Donna Haraway, Elizabeth Fox- 
Genovese, Teresa de Lauretis, Marilyn Strathern, and Michele Wallace), 


u In literary criticism, studies focusing on black women’s writings were rare until the 
1990s (Hollanda 1992). 

n Another meaningful—and nowadays crucially salient — structural factor thar encour- 
aged the drvenufication of feminisms, as discussed in Alvarez 1994, ıs the growing “NGO- 
ration” of the women’s movement, taking tt beyond the sphere of political parties and the 
State. This, in turn, helped to promote “counterhegemonic cultural projects” (49) that em- 
bodied a “diversity of feminist visions, approaches, organrmational forms, and strategic paor- 
tes” (53). 
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followed by other theoretical contributions by Brazilians (and, more re- 
cently, by other Latin Americans, in Spanish). This, in turn, has encour- 
aged Brazilian scholars to further expand analyses of the encounter be- 
tween feminism and postmodernism/poststructuralism as it impinges on 
epistemological issues as well as on inquiry concerning the constitution of 
subjects across differences of gender, class, race, ethnicity, and generation 
(Castro 1992). 

Ultimately, then, as Brazilian feminism went from women’s studies to 
gender studies, despite the short-term pitfalls it encountered and the tortu- 
ous paths it inadvertently took, it broke free from the fetters of orthodox 
Marxism and its economic determinism to link gender to other forms of 
domination. In following postmodern and poststructuralist trails, Brazil- 
ian feminism has now entered other, and richer, realms of social analysis 
and unveiled other systems of privilege that both create and displace 
subject-positions. As Mary Garcia Castro states, after Joan Scott, in the 
inaugural issue of Revistas Estudos Feministas, “These systems of privilege 
intermingle, constituting specificities that veer away from pure models. In 
this sense, an analysis solely based upon a gender perspective will be in- 
sufficient to understand the situation of women of different races in differ- 
ent age cycles and different class positioning. Gender would be one—not 
exclusive — content of social relations framed by hierarchies and subordina- 
tion” (1992, 61, my translation). 


The critic and the politics of location (or, Back to experience) 

Lata Mani (1989) has written pointedly on the multiple mediations de- 
manded from the critic when she attempts to speak (theorize) within 
different historical moments and in various contexts. One way to make 
such mediations while being sensitive to context and to a feminist politics 
is to develop attentiveness to one’s geopolitical and historical location(s). 
As Chandra Mohanty (1991) argues, the “imagined community” of third- 
world feminism—a result of political articulations and oppositional 
struggles in constructing transpersonal contiguities — does not rest on any 
fixed notion of color, sex, or even culture but on the political links that 
are forged among specific, sometimes divergent, groupe in different social 
locations. Foregrounding and theorizing one’s location, then, represents 
an important attempt to displace unitary categories on the path toward the 
fabrication of “horizontal comradeship” (Anderson 1992). In fact, one of 
the key aspects of a politics of location that allows for such horizontal com- 
radeship is a recognition of accountability.” In sum, it allows for the twin 


3 For a discussion of accountability, see Kaplan 1994. 
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questions “‘who am I?” and “who is she?” (Probyn 1993, 6). As Mo- 
hanty explains, “The idea of imagined community is useful because it leads 
us away from essentialist notions of third world feminist struggles, sug- 
gesting political rather than biological or cultural bases for alliance. Thus, 
it is not color or sex which constructs the ground for these struggles. 
Rather, it is the wey we think about [our experiences of] race, class, and 
gender — the political links we choose to make among and between experi- 
ences and struggles. ... However, clearly our relation to and centrality in 
particular struggles depend on our different, often conflictual, locations 
and histories” (1991, 4). 

I would like to conclude by recounting my first field encounter with a 
group of women from the Sem Tito movement in Florianópolis. I showed 
up for the first time at the squatter settlement of Novo Horizonte (the result 
of land-seizure by the movement) on a Sunday morning with two univer- 
sity students to help clear an area where the future community center 
would be built. This was my opportunity to explain to the women my 
intention to be involved in the homeless movement while also pursuing 
my project of collecting their life histories. 

After being introduced, each of us, along with several women who lived 
there, grabbed a shovel and started working to remove a huge mound of 
red dirt and garbage. After I had dug into that pile for about fifteen min- 
utes, some women jokingly pointed at my feet. I then realized that my 
white sneakers, as well as my white socks, white bermuda shorts, and white 
T-shirt were all stained with the red mud. I was sweating under the hot 
sun and had a rapidly developing blister on my nght hand. The women 
present began mocking my inappropriate attire, and, from that early mo- 
ment on, I gave up all attempts to “go native” under any guise, including 
my summer leisure outfit. I put the shovel aside (we had come to the con- 
clusion that the mound was removable only by tractor), sat under the shade 
of one of the few trees, and chatted with them at the same time I blamed 
myself for not having done my “homework” 

As a result, my first experience “in the field” was marked by a deep sense 
of failing, of which my white leisure outfit stood as the most telling alle- 
gory. It is only now, “writing here” in the solitary and protected confine- 
ment of my office, that I am coming to terms with the full complexity of 
having “been there” The inadequacy of my clothing made me acutely 
aware of the manifold levels of privilege structuring Brazilian society and 
my own location in it. Despite my voluntary and multiple displacements 
through geographic, economic, political, cultural, sexual, and theoretical 
landscapes that further destabilized my subject-position vis-a-vis domi- 
nant configurations of power, coming back “home” reinserted me within 
relatively fixed class and race systems of value. My transnational border 
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crossings did not alter my white, upper-middle-class privilege (and may 
well have even strengthened it). I was feeling unfit not simply because I 
had been removed for many years from a context of glaring social inequali- 
ties and poverty. Even if I had lived next to this squatter settlement for my 
whole existence, my interviewees’ and my respective life trajectories would 
be still worlds apart, dissociated by rigid class and racial divisions that pro- 
duce different “structures of feeling” and experiences of inclusion and ex- 
clusion. From my specific place, I would always have remained clueless 
about what to wear.™ What I can do now is to try to make sense of both 
the life histories of the women I interviewed and my own perception of 
impropriety and difference (my sense of dislocation) as stuff out of which 
to develop less complacent political and cultural analyses.* 

This acute experience of impropriety is most certainly one aspect of Ga- 
yatri Spivak’s (1992) project of unlearning privilege, which requires, first, 
critical scrutiny of the structures of privilege/exclusion in which one is situ- 
ated and, second, an acknowledgment that the theoretical location of the 
subject can be potentially powerful if she or he is willing to learn the “oth- 
ers” language and hear what she or he has to say. Embedded in this project 
is the political task of coalition building through the deconstruction of 
one’s location of enunciation and enunciative strategy. Reflecting upon the 
issue of the politics of translation, Spivak admonishes her readers thatthe 
solidarity required to learn the language of the “other” — so as to enable 
cultural translation — is the outcome of a theoretical position, not a conse- 
quence of natural affinities between, for instance, women.” Such learning 
(or unlearning) also enables the critic to lay hold of the different meanings 
of the sign “woman.” 

In discussing issues closely related to the question of cultural transla- 
tion, Marfa Lugones, an Argentinean feminist living in the United States, 
describes the critical practice of feminism as “world”-traveling, a practice 
of cross-cultural and cross-racial solidarity in building contiguities or iden- 
tification among women through the recognition — not denial — of differ- 


* J wish to thank Sonia E. Alvarez for this sharp observanon. 

æ Michele Wallace (1989) offers a careful yet powerful ainque of the focmulanon of a 
“potines of location” as first enunciated by Adrienne Rich. She points out that Rich’s polincs 
of location “may be appropriating black feminist analysis even as she seems to be sponsonng 
and defending 1t” (45). See Kaplan 1996 for another critique of Rich. 

% For an analysis of the difficulties involved in the translations of experience from one 
language into another ane, see Lugones and Spchman 1983. In a text that follows a dialogical 
format, they state, “When we talk to you, we use your language: the language of your erpen- 
ence and of your theories. We try to use rt to commumicate our wodd of expenence. But since 
your language and your theories are inadequate in expressing our experiences, we only suc- 
ceed m communicating our expenence of exclusion” (575). 
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ence. It is a process of willful (or compulsory) placement and displacement 
that enables one to recognize the other and her multiple locations. As Lu- 
T gones claims, “I think that travelling to someone’s ‘world is a way of iden- 
tifying with them .. . because by travelling to their ‘world’ we can under- 
stand what it is to be them and what it is to be ourselves în their eyes. Only when 
we have travelled to each other’s ‘worlds’ are we fully subjects to each 
other” (1990, 401). Lugones “world”-traveling as critical practice is not 
to be mistaken for cither postmodern nomadism or “theoretical tourism” 
in which the margin “becomes a linguistic or critical vacation, a 
new poctics of the exotic” (Kaplan 1987, 191; 1994). On the contrary, 
“world”-traveling allows for the articulation of coalitions between subjects 
in different locations, and it designates a cultural politics of difference that 
is, in turn, bound up with careful analysis of both the location of theory 
and the theory of location—the experience of theory and the theory of 
experience — as they bear on the constitution of subjects.” 

Ultimately, world-traveling as the ground for a politics of location em- 
powers the feminist critic to construct new “instruments of vision,” or par- 
tial knowledges, by thinking from the experiences of those who follow 
other paths and have other legacies, without reducing them to the logic of 
the same. This is not, however, an easy voyage in which the only luggage 
consists of good intention (although, as Lugones has claimed, the voyage 
can be made playful). “World”-traveling — or unlearning one’s privilege — 
must be “meticulously plotted, point by agonizing point, and then strategi- 
cally used to make visible the previously invisible ways that power has pen- 
etrated women’s experience” (Donaldson 1992, 11-12). Finally, it must 
also take into consideration the element of opacity that always exists be- 
tween different worlds and that always resists translation. To foreground 
our specific positionality as intellectuals (which, for Spivak and Probyn is 
the beginning of the process) is certainly one way to initiate this process 
so that, at the end, we may be better prepared to intervene in the structures 
of inequality. 

Department of Literature 
Universidade Federal de Santa Caterina 


7 Lugones’s world-traveling bas certain parallels with Radhaknshnan’s poststructuralist 
strategy of coalition building. According to Radhaknshnan, a cognitive model of the wodd 
as coalitional — based on the notion of reciprocal readability and following the (Saussurean) 
dynamics of sgnificanon—in principle allows for openness to forms of otherness. Within a 
signifying network, “if the positive experience of ‘one who w 18 the effect of a differential 
transfer whereby ‘who one 18 not’ determines one’s awareness of one’s idennty, it follows then 
that the Sdentical one’ does not really exist except in terms of relationality” (1989, 328). 
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Angela Woollacott 


The Colonial Flaneuse: Australlan Women Negotiating 
Turn-of-the-Century London 


n her 1902 novel written and published in London, Australian writer 
Louise Mack fictionalized her own feelings before her recent departure 
from Sydney: 

London! I see it every night. I have been there hundreds of times al- 
ready. I see a great impossible mass, and grey smoke, smoke, smoke. 
What I see is so large that it would probably cover all England. But 
then London is large. There’s nothing in the world as large as Lon- 
don—to an Australian. And this great grey mass is all inextricably 
mixed; the streets are twisted and never-ending. I shall never be able 
to go outside the door without someone to show me the way. And 
it’s partly beautiful, and partly fearful. Ir makes me feel afraid. Lon- 
don! To be in London! Ugh! I would be frightened, only that I don’t 
believe I can possibly ever get there. It is too wonderful. (2-3) 


Mack’s rendering of her fears and fantasies about London suggests histori- 
cally specific gendered aspects of Australian women’s attraction to their 
imperial metropolis in the decades before and after the turn of the twenti- 
eth century. In this essay I explore spatial and geographic dimensions of 
that attraction. Australians and New Zealanders journcyed “home” to En- 
gland in numbers that rose from about two thousand per year in the 1870s 
to about 10,000 from the late 1880s through the tum of the century and 
then doubled in the interwar period (Mant 1930; Inglis 1992, 105-6). By 
1911 there were 23,000 Australian-born residents of England and Wales, 
of whom 13,000 were female, many living in London (Inglis 1992, 105— 
6), and evidence from multiple documentary sources indicates that 1911 
was not the only year in which there were more female than male Austra- 
lians in England. Various scholars have seen the move to the city as an 
clement of modernity, and some have considered the gendered dimensions 


of this dynamic.! My purpose here is to raise questions about the specific 


1 See, e g, Sydney Janet Kaplan's (1984) discussion of cartier scholar recogninon of 
modernist writers attraction to the aty aod their disregard of factors of gender. Alan O'Shea 
(1996) outhnes the centrality of the aty in the acceleranion and changes in processes of 
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attraction of white women from the Anstralian colonies (or, in the twenti- 
eth century, the federated dominion) to the imperial metropolis and about 
its significance as a cultural impulse during this period of modernity. White 
colonial women appropriated new possibilities for physical and social mo- 
bility, including new professional and career opportunities, as women re- 
made their subjectivities, lives, and spaces in these decades. Within the 
larger frame of changes that women effected, their attraction to the city in 
general (Meyerowitz 1988; Strange 1995), and colonial women’s attrac- 
tion to London in specific, become telling indicators of the fluidity, the 
turbulence, and the sense of possibility that constituted significant changes 
in gender ideologies and hierarchies. Thus, while the connections between 
urban space and the modern are well documented in scholarly literature, I 
hope to demonstrate their less familiar connections with colonialism and 
gender.? 

By suggesting the extent and the constitutive impact of the empire at 
home, recent studies have challenged dominant historiographical assump- 
tions that the turm-of-the-century metropolis was sealed off from and 
above the empire. They have demonstrated, for example, the circulation 
and interpellations of Indians in late nineteenth-century Britain (Burton 
1998) and the formation of black communities in British ports as colo- 
nized black men became crucial to the merchant marine around the turn 
of the century (Tabili 1994). Yet, even as the work of critics such as Anne 
McClintock (1995) explores the cultural interconstitution of gender and 
race between metropole and colonies, almost no attention has been paid 
to white colonials from the settler colonies or dominions and the ways 
they reveal simultaneously the privileges foundational to whiteness and the 
subordination inherent to colonial status. White colonials on London 
streets were not treated as a spectacle, as were Indians and other colonial 
subjects of color (Burton 1996); rather, they could rely on the “invisible” 
normativity accorded white people (Frankenberg 1993) to travel about 
London free of race-based ogling, harassment, and prejudiced resent- 
ments. At the same time, colonial status and, often, the consequent lack of 


modernity from the late nineteenth century, and Mica Nava (1996) demonstrates that women 
were producers of urban modemrty in this period and discusses the gendered significance of 
sce von Ankum 1997, For an excellent discussion of the intersections between femininity and 
modernity, sce Felski 1995; on women, class, and the gendered dimensions of space in tum- 
of-the-century London, see Copelman 1994. 

* In a chapter called “The New Metropolis,” Raymond Williams (1973) argues brilliantly 
that the metropolitan aties and socicties of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries were pro- 
these to modemity, nor, of course, docs he discuss gender. 
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powerful or useful connections constituted obstacles that women pursuing 
education or professions had to overcome. White colonials in Britain en- 
countered a far less vicious but more nebulous set of barriers than racism. 
They faced resistance to their claims to Europeanness or Britishness, a con- 
stellation of attitudes that saw them instead, as Ann Laura Stoler has put 
it, “as pervenss, cultural incompetents, morally suspect, and indeed ‘fictive’ 
Europeans, somehow distinct from the real thing” (1995, 102). 

Postcolonial scholarship has insisted on the inadequacies of binary con- 
ceptions such as colonizer versus colonized and on the need to eschew 
them and instead explore the complexities and interstitialities of colonial 
regimes. Within this scholarly consensus, attention has been focused on 
the concept of hybridity as a means of capturing the slippages of colonial- 
ism, colonized peoples’ subversion of categories imposed by colonial 
states, and the racial and cultural mixing that colonialism has inescapably 
instigated. Homi Bhabha’s call to conceptualize not “the exotiasm of 
multiculturalism” but “the inscription and articulation of culture’s by 
bridity” (1994, 38) has found ready listeners. Interpretations of hybridity’s 
meaning, nevertheless, have varied widely. Robert Young (1995) focuses 
on hybridity as miscegenation and its meanings in nineteenth-century dis- 
courses on race. Inderpal Grewal and Caren Kaplan charge that Western 
culture and Western scholars have chosen to see hybridity as “elsewhere,” 
or as “infiltrating an identity or location that is assumed to be, to always 
have been, pure and unchanging” rather than recognizing that “Western 
culture is itself... a hybrid of something” (1994, 8). Clearly, hybridity 
occurs in social and cultural as well as racial intermingling, and, as Grewal 
and Kaplan demonstrate, it has occurred everywhere during colonialism, 
the metropole notwithstanding. I suggest that one form of hybridity par- 
ticularly germane to exploring the operations of colonialism at “home” was 
the hybrid status of the white colonial, who participated in the racial privi- 
leges constitutive of whiteness but whose colonialness also rendered her or 
him inferior to the metropolitan Briton. White colonial women’s “contra- 
dictory positionalities,” to borrow Reina Lewis's phrase (1996, 238), were 
even more complicated than those of white colonial men, who could 
counter their subordination as colonials with their privileges as men. 

As a telling gauge of Australian womens hybridity or contradictory sta- 
tus in the imperial metropolis, how their colonialness manifested itself de- 
spite their whiteness, and how their position was gendered, I focus in this 
essay on their negotiations of London’s public space. The fictional, journal- 
istic, and diarists’ narratives I examine here reveal white colonial women’s 
particular fears and vulnerabilities in the great metropolis, but they also 
show how colonial status could prove advantageous to women in trans- 
gressing both established nineteenth-century gender boundaries in public 
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spaces and also norms of behavior that confined “respectable” (read 
middle- and upper-class) women to Private spaces unless chaperoned. 
These narratives suggest that distance (both geographic and cultural) from 
familial and colonial contexts, as well as the vast scale of the metropolis, 
gave women opportunities to push at such gendered circumscription. 
While for Australian men “it was London that offered the wide open 
spaces, Australia that was cramped and restricted” (White 1986, 45), Aus- 
tralian and other white colonial women, according to their own testimony, 
often felt less constrained by gendered expectations than in their home 
countries. Turn-of-the-century white colonial women, I contend, had spe- 
cific advantages in becoming flaneuses, comfortable inhabitants of the mod- 
ern city street and spectators of modern city life. 

The representative figure who negotiated public space and walked the 
city streets in London, as in Paris, St. Petersburg, and other modernizing 
cities in the nineteenth century, was the flaneur, the bourgeois if not always 
quite respectable male stroller or rambler. The essence of the flaneur, as 
evoked by contemporary writers and as identified by recent scholars, was 
his stance as the surveyor of the urban scene, the spectator of urban life 
who took all into his leisurely gaze, while himself remaining invisible or 
indistinguishable from the crowd.? The flaneur was a product of the mod- 
em city in that he availed himself of public spaces in order to relish new 
forms of beauty and observe new social phenomena in the urban mix pro- 
duced by industry, the close juxtaposition of wealth and poverty, and new 
architectural forms. While some feminist scholars have denied the possibil- 
ity of the flaneuse because of women’s status as object rather than subject 
on the nineteenth-century city street and women’s notional absence from 
the public domain, Elizabeth Wilson (1991, 56), Deborah Epstein Nord 
(1995, 11-12) and Mica Nava (1996, 39—46) have questioned such an 
exclusion of women from the category of actors, observers, and commen- 
tators.* By the 1880s women were encroaching on public spaces in various 
ways in search of new possibilities, and, rather than rejecting the possibility 
of female spectatorship, it is more fruitful, as Nord argues, to “ask instead 
What . . . shaped it and... its... contradictions” (1995, 12).° Like any 


*On the flaneur, see Wilson 1991, esp. chap. 4, and 1995; Walkowitz 1992, chap. l; 
Nord 1995, 1-15. On Baudelaire, often cited as the quintessential flaneur, see Berman 1988. 

* For a feminist argument denying the possibility of the flancuse, see Griselda Pollock 
(1988, 71), who asserts her own concurrence with feminist literary critic Janet Wolff on this 
issue. Wilson (1995, 65-69) cnricires both Pollock» and Wolff's arguments, and Nava 
(1996, 39-46) addresses WoltPs. 

* Walker 1995 provides an excellent discusnon of the significant changes in women’s ac- 
cess to and comfort within the public spaces of London’s West End between the 1860s and 
1890s. 
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archetype or concept, flaneuse is at once illuminating and too rigid. Just as 
nineteenth-century male flaneurs did not inhabit that role twenty-four 
hours a day, Australian women in turn-of-the-century London occupied 
multiple positions and relationships simultaneously: any one woman could 
traverse a range of roles from worker or student to friend to club mem- 
ber to theater-goer to sightseer, occasioning different forms of mobility 
around the city at various times of day or night, in company or alone. The 
utility of the concept of the flaneuse lies in the insights it offers into (espe- 
cially middle-class) women’s historic encroachment on autonomous Move- 
ment around the city, into their ability to inhabit public space on their own 
without harm to either their bodies or their reputations and to feel that 
they belonged in that space and could possess it in a leisurely fashion. 
Women’s physical mobility, around the city and around the world, was 
tightly linked to modemnity’s other forms of gender instability, such as that 
occasioned by women’s political and career claims. If not all of the 13,000 
female Australian-born residents of England and Wales in 1911 could qual- 
ify as flaneuses, the fact that those I cite here represented many others un- 
derscores the utility of the concept nonetheless. 

My use of the contradictory category of the flaneuse to evaluate and 
interpret Australian women’s inhabiting of metropolitan public space is 
directly related to my approach to understanding their hybridity. As Antoi- 
nette Burton has argued, “hybridity is not necessarily only about ‘mixed’ 
biological or even cultural origins, but manifestly about movement 
through space and through time” (1998, 20). White colonial women’s 
hybrid status in the metropolis was possible only because of their ability 
to travel there, and in this sense it was the product of their modernity and 
urbanity, juxtaposed with their assumed colonial backwardness. Australian 
women’s accounts of their reactions to and negotiations of London, then, 
allow us to delineate the operation of colonialism in the imperial metrop- 
olis: these white colonials occupied a status unmarked by race yet dif 
ferent from and subordinate to Englishness and thus ultimately available 
for the purposes of discrimination. Alongside that subordinate status, 
however, these accounts reveal white colonial women’s appropriation of 
their national difference toward their own ends of exploring London and 
furthering their own modem ambitions there. The multiple valences of the 
intersections of whiteness, colonialism, modernity, and gender in Austra- 
lian women’s stories of conquering London parallel the very contradic- 
toriness of white colonial women’s positioning in imperial hierarchies 
(Woollacott 1997). It is because these women’s powerful reactions to 
and narratives of London’s public spaces so dominate their accounts that 
the flaneuse concept, which focuses attention on women’s status in pub- 
lic space, is so useful a tool. Furthermore, the notion of the flancuse 
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foregrounds the operation of gender and thus suggests a feminist perspec- 
tive that is not always very visible in discussions of hybridity or other post- 
colonial theory. 

The first section of this essay considers the intersections of geography, 
colonialism, gender, and urbanization in turn-of-the-century Australian 
women’s attraction to London as their imperial metropolis. I seek to show 
both how the equation of London with modernity fostered and enabled 
white colonial women’s ambitions for fulfilling lives and careers and how 
womenrs (both Britons’ and colonials’) encroachment on public space can 
be read as an index of those ambitions. The second section analyzes the 
significance of these women’s ambivalent reactions to the modem city, as 
exemplified, particularly, in Louise Mack’s fiction. Here I suggest that 
white colonial women’s very distance from their colonial origins exacer- 
bated both their fears and their fantasies, while their outsider status in En- 
gland allowed them slightly greater freedom of movement and their cul- 
turally based self-definition as confident and capable made them willing 
to traverse the city alone, even at night. The third and fourth sections take 
up some of the ways Australian women fitted the category of the flaneuse: 
how their status as colonial subjects and therefore tourists as well as resi- 
dents of London shaped both their desires for social, geographical, and 
historical exploration of the city and their eagerness to be urban spec- 
tators, even to the point of wielding cameras. I demonstrate the street 
knowledge that some possessed and their intrepidity as social explorers 
and voyeurs. Compared with provincial British women also drawn to Lon- 
don, Australian women were overt about their curiosity about the city, 
and, perhaps because of the difficulties they faced so far from home and 
family, they consciously developed support networks among themselves. 
Finally, I suggest that appropriating the concept of the flaneuse to examine 
white colonial women’s mixed status in the metropolis makes visible the 
global reach of women’s move to the city in these decades, the imbrication 
of the empire at “home,” and some of the ways modemity, colonialism, 
and shifts in spatial and cultural gender boundaries have been mutually 
implicated. 


Cofonlal geographies: Mapping London 

Australians understood their geographic relationship to London as being 
shaped by dynamics of modernity, colonialism, and culture. The steamship 
had helped to produce the collapsing of space and time that marked late- 
nineteenth- and carly twentieth-century modernity, and it was an impor- 
tant factor in Australians’ increased travel to and from England in this 
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period.® By 1902, a writer in the Spectator could describe Australian cities 
as “to an amazing degree suburbs — to a still more amazing degree rivals — 
of London” (1902). If the relationship between London and its colonial 
cities was that between urban center and suburbs, Australians also under- 
stood that the measure of the distance between them was a matter of impe- 
rial versus colonial perspective. As Australian Alice Grant Rosman put it in 
1913: “Cryptic as the statement sounds, Australia is much farther from 
England than England from Australia; . .. while we think nothing of the 
twelve thousand mile trip, our English cousin regards it as a stupendous 
and even perilous undertaking, not to be thought of on an income of less 
than £5000 a year” (604). 

Feminist geographers and other feminist scholars have helped to iden- 
tify the gendered significance and variability of place, space, and landscape 
and have provided evidence of the connections between geography and 
gendered structures.” Australian women’s migration to the metropolis was 
often a process involving more than one stage. By the turn of the century 
it was clear that, despite the myth of the bushman that underpinned Aus- 
tralia’s national self-conception at the time of its federation, the Australian 
population was increasingly coastal and urban. Australian women from 
country towns or the marginalized states often went to Sydney or Mel- 
bourne first, for training in music or singing, for example, before then 
deciding to take the ultimate step to the (British) stage that mattered most. 
Soprano Amy Castles’ trajectory provides a classic example of such wom- 
en’s remarkable mobility: having received her early musical education at 
the Bendigo Convent of Mercy in rural Victoria, she gained attention in 
1898 when she won a singing competition in nearby Ballarat and was soon 
being promoted in musical circles in Melbourne, where a trust fund was 
established to send her for further training and an international carecr 
based in London (Mackenzie and Mackenzie 1968, 102).° Not only did 
women sce the city as opportunity, but their definitions of the city changed 
with the circumstances of their own lives: while colonial cities met certain 

é Anthony Giddens argues that the intensification of global relations is inherent to moder- 
nity, but he omits any reference to colonialism in this process (1990, 63-64). 

7 Recent scholarship in this area includes Spain 1992; Weisman 1992; Rose 1993; Mas- 

1994. 

"T i Examples abound of women for whom migranng to the metropolis was a process in- 
volving more than one stage. Another singer who followed such a path was prima doana 
Madame Elsa Stralia, who was a dressmaker in Adelaide before being advised to go to Sydney 
to sudy singing seriously and from there deaded to go to London (“Climbing Up the Lad- 
der” 1926), Artists too, such as Vida Lahey from Queensland and Adelaide Perry from New 
Zealand, were drawn first to Melbourne because of the preeminence of the Melbourne Gal- 
lery Schools and thence went on to London (Art iw Australis 1929). 
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needs and fulfilled some fantasies, others were ineluctably projected onto 
London as both the imperial center and, in the late nineteenth century, the 
largest city in the world. 

Australian women described London’s attraction for them in superla- 
tives that suggest the multiple ways it figured as the center of their world. 
For poet and writer Louise Mack, London was, among other things, a city 
“of shops and carriages, the bright pink London, the very most up-to-date 
London, Head Office of the Manufacture of Modernity” (1902, 129), a 
definition that indicates London’s status as the showroom of the workshop 
of the world, a status it had enjoyed since the Crystal Palace and the Great 
Exhibition of 1851 had created an international understanding of moder- 
nity as industrial display.’ For journalist Beatrix ‘Tracy, writing in 1910, 
“The very word [London] has the lure of a sirens song. It whispers tales 
of wonderful adventure in the ears of five continents. But it never sounds 
more full of promise, more irresistible in attraction, than when it speaks to 
Australians” (43). And for artist Alison Rehfisch, writing in 1939 after 
returning to Sydney, London was still “thar great, cultural, mellowed cen- 
tre of the world’s activities . . . that great artistic Mecca, where opportunity 
for development and knowledge is unparalleled” (28). For white colonial 
women in these decades, London represented more than a tourist destina- 
tion, more than a long dreamt-of chance to see “the tomb of Wellington 
in St. Paul’s, .. . Paternoster Row and Ludgate Hill and Fleet Street, . . . 
Johnson’ corner [at Ye Olde Cheshire Cheese] . . . St. Dunstan’s-in-the- 
West with its tablet to Isaak Walton ... the Law Courts and Chancery 
Lane” (Rosman 1911, 200). London represented artistic, cultural, educa- 
tional, and professional opportunities beyond those available in Australia. 
As Ros Pesman has argued in her evocative and well-researched study of 
Australian women’s travels, they traveled for all kinds of reasons and under 
all kinds of circumstances; for some, the incentive for travel “lay in joining 
privileged conversation back at home” (1996, 9). Australian women in 
London included those who traveled with their husbands, parents, chil- 
dren, or friends; those who went for the metropolitan shops, the social 
scason, the theater and concerts, the proximity to continental Europe; 
and those who visited relatives of various removes. My focus here is on the 
many women who, regardless of their marital state (although most of those 
I cte were single), saw London as a place of possibility for their own 
individual talents, adventures, education, and career and whose negotia- 
tions of the city were both personal and purposeful. I aim to gain insight 


” On the Crystal Palace and international conceptions of modemity, see Berman 1988, 
235-48. 
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into the operations of gender and colonialism for those who sought not 
just to visit the city but to transform their own lives and selves in the 
process. 

For some Australian women, London was manifested in particular geo- 
graphic and social spaces: for actresses, dancers, and music-hall artists, 
London was its theaters, stages, and agents’ offices; for the divas, singers, 
and musicians, it was the music schools, concert halls, and other musical 
venues; for journalists and writers, it was Fleet Street and the publishers’ 
offices; for the painters and other artists, it was the various art schools and 
the general vicinity of South Kensington and Chelsea; for the nurses and 
doctors, it was the large training hospitals, and so forth. These different 
maps of London also altered over time, as colonial or dominion women 
heading for London availed themselves of new opportunities, such as those 
in the various areas of social work that opened up around the turn of the 
century. For Adelaide-born pioneering woman factory inspector Annie 
Duncan, who trained in London in the 1890s but spent most of her career 
in Sydney; for Dorothea Proud, who won a scholarship and in 1913 left 
Adelaide to study sociology at the London School of Economics (LSE) 
and who specialized in factory welfare work and held a senior position in 
the Welfare Department of the Ministry of Munitions during the First 
World War (Farr 1917); and for Marion Phillips, who left Melbourne in 
1904 also to study at the LSE, who in 1906 was appointed to investigate 
infant mortality for the English Poor Law Commission, and who in 1929 
became one of the first Labour women members of parliament in Britain 
(“Notable Australians” 1914), the opening of new careers for women in 
social work and state administration was a major impetus for travel to En- 
gland for professional training and experience. For Duncan, Proud, Phil- 
lips, and other Australian women who pursued social work and social re- 
form in London, the poor areas of the city and the firsthand details of 
poverty and the daily lives of the working classes constituted a specific map 
and geographical knowledge of the city. 

Diverse as these maps of London were, women pursuing different fields 
had in common the fact that they were colonial women encroaching on 
metropolitan public space. Women training and performing as profes- 
sional musicians, scraping together a living by hawking manuscripts to 
Fleet Street editors, or combing the streets of outcast London in the name 
of social work were all claiming the right to work and be seen in the public 
domain, to have publicly professional careers, and to be both recognized 
and paid for them while retaining complete respectability. In doing s0, 


10 Anme Duncan Papers, PRG 532/6, Mortlock Library of South Anstraliana, Adelaide. 
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along with British women who were claiming new careers and opportuni- 
ties, they blurred the lines between public and private, transgressing no- 
tional spatial boundaries in a challenge to older gender ideologies and 
arrangements central to this stage of modernity. Professional women’s en- 
croachment on the masculine public domain occurred before, during, and 
after the suffrage campaign in which militant suffragists contested the gen- 
dered proprieties of public spaces by holding large rallies and marches, 
destroying public and private property, chaining themselves to fences, sell- 
ing newspapers in the streets, and speaking from all kinds of public plat- 
forms. In this highly symbolic contest over space, especially during the 
height of the suffrage campaign between 1905 and 1914, when British 
suffragists staged public spectacles for their political purposes (Green 
1997), one of the suffragists most notorious for her spectacular acts was 
Australian Muriel Matters, a member of the Women’s Freedom League, 
who chained herself to the grille in front of the women’s gallery in the 
House of Commons so effectively that she and the grille had to be removed 
together. Matters’s flamboyant appropriations of public spaces also in- 
cluded her famous ride over London in a hot air balloon, during which 
she scattered suffrage leaflets as part of a suffrage demonstration (Rosman 
1910)." Feminist activists involved in the suffrage campaign often invoked 
notions of historical progress and modernity to support their political 
claims; in turn, they were categorized along with career and other indepen- 
dent women as “New Women” whose ambitions threatened to radically 
destabilize current social structures. Australian suffrage activists who par- 
ticipated in the militant campaign in Britain had cause to feel even more 
modern than their British sisters, having themselves already been enfran- 
chised in 1902, 

But even women who were not self-proclaimed feminist activists cher- 
ished desires that were congruent with definitions of femininity identified 
as both modern and threatening. As Rita Felski (1995), Erika Rappaport 
(1996), Mica Nava (1996), and others have argued, the consumer culture 
of the later nineteenth century, which developed along with department 
stores, made the desire for material goods a central part of middle-class 
femininity, an equation of femininity and consumerism that was an exten- 
sion of women’s domestic responsibilities. In addition to the respectable 
entry into public space provided by urban shopping, these new consumer 
desires fed women’s desires for other forms of self-validation, including 
political rights (Felski 1995, 89-90). For some women, the desire for au- 


11 For a good analyns of the militant suffrage campaign as an assault on public space, sec 
Vicimus 1985, 262-68. 
2 On tum-ofthe-century feministe invocation of histoncrty, sce Feleki 1995, chap. 6. 
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tonomy included a desire to travel and live in urban spaces of their choice, 
such as the colonial women for whom London represented the metropoli- 
tan locus of ultimate possibilities. In their search for rewarding jobs and 
careers, in their suffrage and other activism, Australian women joined their 
British sisters in redefining respectable women’s access to London’s public 
spaces. But for Australians, London was not only a four- to cight-weck 
steamship voyage away, it was also freighted with the extra significance 
colonials attached to their distant, modern imperial metropolis. 


Fears and fantasies In the city 

It is hardly surprising, then, that white colonial women’s reactions to Lon- 
don were powerful. The contradictions, or at least oppositions, that Nord 
suggests were inherent in female urban spectatorship, abounded in Austra- 
lian women’s descriptions of London. Scholars of the modem cty com- 
monly employ binary tropes to summarize reactions to the city: fear and 
fantasy, anxiety and pleasure, dread and delight.18 White colonial women's, 
like other women’s, fear of London was at least partially a product of the 
“narratives of sexual danger’—to borrow Judith Walkowitz’s (1992) 
phrase — that had become iconic in representations of London, particularly 
in the 1880s, the decade of the Jack the Ripper murders and of stories of 
women’s abduction into prostitution and sexual slavery. Whether the 
chances of falling victim to traffickers in women were substantial or not, 
contemporary magazine articles testify that the fear of sexual abduction 
was rampant in these decades (see, e.g., “When Suzie Went Steerage” 
1911, 399-400; Rosman 1913, 604). But women’s fears were also 
grounded in their experiences and, for colonial women, in their particular 
vulnerability as strangers to the city. Australian writer Katharine Susannah 
Prichard recounts how, soon after her arrival in London in 1908, she 
moved into a cheap boarding house near Russell Square in order to save 
money. She spent her one and only night there with her trunk jammed 
against the door to keep out a man who kept threatening her and trying 
to break in. A few months later, she reports, a young woman was murdered 
there (Prichard 1964, 117-19). 

Significantly, the sexual dangers of the metropolis encompassed more 
than the possibility of sexual assault or of being kidnapped, they included 
womens own sexuality. As a seventeen-year-old student in London in 
1906, New Zealander Katherine Mansfield wrote a seemingly prescient 


18 Ror example, on pleasures/anxietics, see Wilson 1991, 1; on delight/dread, see Walko- 
witz 1992. Berman 1988 contends that ambivalence, particularly simutrancous attraction and 
distrust, has been a defining attitude toward the modem city (201-2). 
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story of a young woman whose sexual activity away from home in the 
imperial metropolis resulted in a fatal abortion, although Mansfield herself 
did not die from the abortion she had in London (Kaplan 1984, 168-71). 
As Sydney Janet Kaplan astutely observes, some of the adventurous 
women drawn to the metropolis defined themselves as artistic and there- 
fore bold and experimental (1984, 171-72). For white colonial novelist 
Jean Rhys, from another part of the empire, the West Indies, survival in 
the early twentieth-century metropolis both in fiction and in her own life 
depended on the commodification of sexual transactions, a tenuous exis- 
tence whose precariousness was reflected in the often despairing moods of 
her protagonists.’ Painter Stella Bowen had received a very strict, conven- 
tionally bourgeois upbringing in Edwardian Adelaide, but, once loose of 
family constraints and mixing in artistic and literary circles in World War I 
London, she adventurously adopted the mores of her new milieu. She be- 
came Ford Madox Ford's de facto wife and housekeeper in their rustic cot- 
tage in Sussex and bore a daughter out of wedlock (Bowen [1941] 1984). 
Bowen stoically masked her unwed status (aided by her distance from Ade- 
laide), and Mansfield and Rhys both overcame the sometimes traumatic 
consequences of their sexual activity, but even for such self-consciously un- 
conventional women, negotiating a path between respectability and sexu- 
ality in this period was fraught with danger — danger exacerbated for colo- 
nial women by their very distance from both familial (and communal) 

Countervailing their difficulties and fears, however, were Australian 
women's fantasies about London, their sense of the possibilities of the 
city, and their culturally based self-definition as confident and capable. In 
their accounts of their own negotiations of the city and of English people’s 
reactions to them, Australian women often present themselves as being 
particularly adventurous, curious, friendly, even cheeky in their behavior. 
“Cheeky” was in fact an epithet sometimes critically applied to Australian 
“girls” by the English. In 1912, “An Englishwoman” who considered her- 
self something of an authority on “The Australian Girl” pronounced her 
to be “a charming creature, brisk, breezy, capable, and full of vitality? but 
above all “cheeky—very cheeky” (An Englishwoman 1912, 20). In the 
published discussion that followed this particular pronouncement, one 
famous Australian in England, Mary Gaunt, who had made her name 
through her travels in West Africa, contended that Australian girls and 


“ On Jean Rhys’s life, sec Angier 1985. The protagonist of Rhys’s novel Voyage in the Dark 
([1934] 1982) has just arrived in England from'the West Indies and, through mueic-hall 
tours and men, just survives. 
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women were much more confident and able to take care of themselves, 
including in public places, than English girls and women (1912). This 
more positive image of Australian women as independent and capable of 
looking after themselves in public was generally supported by Australian 
women themselves. According to the author of the 1900 poem “The Aus- 
tralian Girl.” “Her frank, clear eyes bespeak a mind / Old-world traditions 
fail to bind. / She is not shy / Or bold, but simply self possessed-”* There 
is, too, a barely suppressed pride in the following account from factory 
i Annie Duncan’s manuscript memoir of her time in London from 
1892 to 1896: “In those days there were all sorts of queer little conven- 
tions. A lady did not walk in the Burlington Arcade . . . or in Regent Street 
at certain times. I remember my surprise when a man whom I met at a 
party said — virtually — I forget his exact words — that it took an unconven- 
tonal Australian to ride on the top of a ‘bus’. His sisters would never ven- 
ture to do such a thing. Such jolly rides one has . . . on tops of buses.*"* 
This reminiscence and other accounts by Australian women suggest that 
they took advantage of being slightly outside English social structures. 
While their level of affluence was no doubt apparent from their clothing, 
their lodgings, and other external markers, they must have frustrated En- 
glish people who relied on accent, place of birth, and schooling to place 
someone in the minute rankings of the English class system and on whom 
most nuances of Australian society would have been lost. To a degree, then, 
Australians in England could trade on a certain classlessness. While the 
sexually adventurous were probably a minority, Australian women, as 
Duncan’s story suggests, were usually confident enough of their respect- 
ability to be prepared to push at the boundaries of conventional social be- 
havior, Thus Australian women were actors in the process of modernizing 
London itself, even more willing to transgress customs of public behavior 
than at least some English women. And in the amplitude of both their 
anxieties and their excitements about the city, colonial women betrayed 
the cultural and emotional significance of their imperial metropolis. 


The colonial flaneuse 
Perhaps one reason white colonial women could be relatively at case nego- 
tiating public space in London was that they found it more comfortable 


u Prom Ethel Castilla, The Australan Giri, and Other Verses (Melboume: George Robert- 
son & Co., 1900), quoted in Englishwoman Review 1900. 

6 Annie Duncan Papers, PRG 532/6, book 2, Mortlock Library of South Australiana. 
The narrative begins somenme in 1892; Duncan wrote ber manuscript memoir, apparently 
in 1934, from diaries she kept. 
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than public space in the colonies. New Zealander Edith Searle Grossmann, 
writing in Nineteenth Century in 1907, claimed, “I have heard more bad 
language in an hour in a lonely settlement or township than I could hear 
in London in a twelvemonth. Brawling and drunkenness are rarely seen on 
the streets even in the alums of the West [sic]. The metropolis . . . calls out 
those qualities which help men and women to congregate with as little 
friction and as much pleasure as possible” (563). For Australian women 
accustomed to the rough and intimidating behavior of larrikins in turn-of. 
the-century Australian cities, London, despite its greater size, may indeed 
have been easier to negotiate. Louise Mack’s fictional alter ego claims that 
she and her Australian roommate Emmie are far bolder in walking around 
London than their English landladies; rather than being frightened to go 
out at might, together they revel in, for example, walking home from a 
concert along the Thames, singing in the dark. That comfort in traversing 
the city, combined with the sheer excitement of being in London, adds up, 
she says, to “living out a dream — the dream of every Australian girl. Other 
people may be happy, but nobody else in London is happy with the same 
superlative, mad, glad, wide, deep, shimmering, sparkling, irrepressible, 
causeless happiness” (Mack 1902, 174). 

Australian women’s confidence in negotiating London thoroughfares 
was also boosted by their simultaneous status as colonial pilgrims or tour- 
ists and as residents of the city. Especially because they were colonials, Aus- 
tralian women blurred the boundaries distinguishing the resident, the 
flaneuse, and the tourist. Tourists in late nineteenth- and early twentieth- 
century London came from all over the globe. Colonials, though, were 
especially likely to stay for periods of years as they pursued educational, 
training, or career possibilities on offer in the metropolis, often uncertain 
as to when or whether they would return home. Primed as tourists by 
colonial cultural genealogies, not only Australians but other colonial sub- 
jects as well took to exploring London with alacrity, in search of the his- 
toric sites and place names they knew so well, and many did so with note- 
worthy thoroughness.” Alice Grant Rosman, who turned her carly 
explorations with her compatriot traveling companions into a series of 
magazine articles called “The Travels of Economical Emily explicitly com- 
pared her group’s negotiations of London with those of English women: 


[In] six weeks [we] learned to know the gay old heartless prodigal 
city better than most of her daughters know her in a lifetime. This 


17 Antomette Burton has discussed how the overlap between the colonul and the tounst 


sparked a spate of late nineteenth-century travel guides to London written by and for Indian 
men (1996, 128). 
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was no marvellous feat, however, for the average London woman 

regards it as a sign of wit and advanced intelligence to be intensely 

ignorant of the romance and history crowding at her doors. She 
knows almost as little of London as she does of Australian geography, 
and that is saying a very great deal indeed. 

She does not know that once com grew on Cornhill [etc.].... 

And if by any chance she is forced to go into such a narrow and 

unfashionable thoroughfare as Paternoster Row, it is unwillingly and 

with no remembrance of the kings of men whose shadows surely still 

foregather there. (1912, 78) 

Tt is not only their curiosity and their confidence that qualify these Austra- 
lian women in London for the category of flancuse in addition to that of 
tourist. As Rosman suggests, many of them were interested in exploring 
the less salubrious parts of London, both as tourists and as social explorers, 
one of the preoccupations of the classic flaneur. Social exploration implies 
that the explorers were middle class, hoping to gaze at working-class Oth- 
ers, and indeed many of the Australian women in London were — through 
birth, education, occupation, or marriage — middle class. 

Another characteristic of the flaneur is his stance as voyeur of the urban 
scene, or, in Nord’s words, his “distillation of [the] self into an all- 
perceiving Eye” (1995, 238). Evidence suggests that for at least two Aus- 
tralian women in London, establishing their position as viewers in the city 
was a serious issue. The first is Annie Duncan, specifically in her account 
of procuring a good vantage point from which to observe the wedding 
procession of the future King George V and Queen Mary: 


The Royal Wedding-day turned out warm and brilliant, and I sallied 
out early in a clean cotton dress, which was black all down the front 
by the time I got home, from the fearful crush & crowd I experienced 
in the mean time. I first took up a stand near the Green Park, which 
I thought would be quite good, but the crowd coming up from be- 
hind nearly crushed me flat. I got close to the line of police who were 
on duty, slipped a coin into the hand of the one in front of me, and 
held on to the back of his leather belt.” 


Both Duncan’s street knowledge — that one could bribe a policeman for a 
favor such as using him to get a good view—and her desire for a view of 
this imperial urban spectacle suggest her comfort with being an urban 
spectator. 


w Anme Duncan Papers, PRG 532/6, book 2, 208, Mortlock Library of South 
Australiana. 
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Alhusions to the importance and the unfailing courtesy of London po- 
licemen recur throughout Australian women’s accounts of the city. While 


Louise Mack was fancifully ebullient about their charms (“They would be 
Members of Parliament out in Australia. If you could but see their mous- 
taches, their air of culture. Their mouths are so highly respectable, their 
manners the most gentle in the world; even if you were in rags they would 
be adorable to you” [1902, 125]), other writers describe them as ubiqui- 
tous, cheerful, friendly, helpful, even fatherly (Iracy 1910; “When Suzie 
Went Steerage” 1911, 401). The women’s reliance on official masculine 
authority to help them find their way about London streets is at odds with 
the solitary and autonomous status of the flaneur (presumably a rambler 
hardly needs to ask directions) and perhaps is more a hallmark of the tour- 
ist. Yet despite this apparent contradiction, Australian women’s active use 
of policemen’s help facilitated their often solitary movement about the city. 
And Duncan’s familiarity with the fact that policemen were open to pay- 
ment for special services constituted savvy local knowledge that can be read 
as transgressive of bourgeois femininity. ® Her understanding of the nice- 
ties of such payment procured her and her Adelaide friend Emily Morris a 
conducted tour of Petticoat Lane market and the Jack the Ripper sites: “We 
had a very good morning, and parted the best of friends with P. C. W. 
Hudson, after giving him 5/- or so for his trouble” Duncan and Morris 
considered themselves fortunate to have received such a rich view of life in 
the East End through this enterprising foray into insider-guided social 
exploration. 

Further evidence of Australian women’s “distillation of the self into an 
all-perceiving Eye” comes from Vera Scantlebury, a doctor from Mel- 
bourne who lived in London from 1917 to 1919 and worked as a medical 
officer at the Endell St. Military Hospital, which was famous as the military 
hospital run by militant suffragists with an all-female medical staff. In her 
letter-diaries of her time in London, Scantlebury admits that she became 
obsessed with taking her camera everywhere with her, and, in the ultimate 
posture of the self as seeing eye, constantly took photographs of people 
and urban scenes. She describes a walk with a woman friend in Hyde Park 
and reports that, “although ‘it isn’t done’ we both took a film full of snaps 
and enjoyed it” Scantiebury’s pleasure in her transgression recalls Nord’s 


3 An Australian man commented, “So many of the citmens— the unbedged as well as the 
badged, are looking for tips. Even the uplifted palm of the policeman who gives pause to the 
motorbus can be instantly lowered to receive a contribution” (Vincent 1912, 103). 

> Anne Duncan Papers, PRG 5382/6, book 2, 160-61, Mortlock Library of South 
Australiana. 

2 Seantlebury Brown Papers, box 1, letterbook A3, 17, University of Melboume 
Archives. 
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point about the contradictions involved in female spectatorship. It is also 
representative of Scantiebury’s general attitude toward enjoying what Lon- 
don had to offer. While she seems unaware or unconcerned that her fre- 
quent walks home alone at night might have compromised her safety, she 
is defiantly conscious that middle-class English people of her acquaintance 
disapprove of another of her favorite pastimes: rowing on the Serpentine, 
sometimes in uniform.” 

That white colonial women were at once residents, imperial subjects, 
tourists, social explorers, and spectators in London suggests that, despite 
the contradictions, dangers, and fears they faced, they did indeed avail 
themselves of what Elizabeth Wilson has called the freedom offered by the 
city’s “labyrinthine uncentredness” (1991, 7). If the concept of the flancuse 
cannot fully capture all dimensions of all of these coexisting statuses and 
preoccupations, it nonetheless highlights core issues of women’s access to 
and comfort in metropolitan public spaces. Especially given that it was 
only in the last decades of the nineteenth century that respectable women 
could begin to step into the role of flaneuse as part of their challenge to 
patriarchal cultural constraints, Australian women’s detailed stories of their 
negotiations of London both reveal a remarkable degree of street knowl- 
edge and show how their white colonialness may have helped them negoti- 
ate the contradictions they faced as strollers and spectators on the streets 
of London — allowing them at once the status of outsiders and a sense of 
rightful belonging. Perhaps the best evidence that an Australian woman in 
London could indeed become a flaneuse is provided by the unnamed au- 
thor of the 1911 magazine article “When Suzie Went Steerage”: 


By degrees, almost unconsciously you are caught up to that big 
breast; you see the beauty of everything — even of the ugliness; Hyde 
Park in the mist— as though a great hand had hung all the trees with 
filmy grey chiffon; the subterranean passages behind the Strand, dim, 
dark, and smelling of mystery; you become intoxicated with the 
surging of the Strand, in love with the dear, fat old ladies who sell 
exquisite roses in Piccadilly; even the pitcous derelicts on the Em- 
bankment appeal to your dramatic sense, contrasting so startlingly 
with the glitter and the wealth that marks the Cecil and the Savoy 
shining behind them . . . and so, before you are aware of the transfor- 
mation, London has got you, you are glad to have no identity, to 
walk along unknowing and unknown, to become a seventh-million 
fraction of its humanity, and though you may want to get away, al- 
ways and always it will beckon you back to its cruelty and its 


2 Scantlebury Brown Papers, letterbooks (May 1917) A2, 53, 81-82; A3, 12-13, Univer- 
sty of Melbourne Archives. 
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charm. . . . London . . . is probably less English than cosmopolitan, 
it is a thing apart from people, or buildings, or streets, or antiquities; 
it is an insidious microbe which you never get rid of; it is a call, more 
insistent than that of East or West, bush or sea; it is at once the cruel 
octopus and the beloved mistress — in a word, it is London. (“When 
Suzie Went Steerage” 1911, 401) 


This speaker positions herself as an archetypal flaneur: not only has she 
adopted the invisibility of the flaneur, his merging with the crowd, his 
wandering at will, his comfort on the city street no matter how narrow or 
threatening, his pose as social explorer, but, in calling London “the beloved 
mistress” and describing herself as “caught up to that big breast? she 
clearly likens herself to a masculine and therefore autonomous subject. But 
although she invokes masculine attributes to claim the autonomy necessary 
to wander the streets without compromising respectability, this author 
makes no move to disguise her femaleness; she ought therefore to be 
named flaneuse rather than flaneur. Thus, “Suzie Annie Duncan, Vera 
Scantlebury, and other Australian women show us that there were flan- 
cuses in London on either side of the turn of the century and certainly 
before the Weimar period, which Anke Gleber has recently argued was “a 
pivotal age in these developments” (1997, 75). 

The colonial flaneuse, then, illuminates women’s encroachment on ur- 
ban public spaces in this period, an encroachment that represented wom- 
en’s increased participation in a variety of careers and fields as well as their 
demands for greater political and social autonomy and new feminine sub- 
jectivities— including ones that borrowed heavily from masculine con- 
structions. She reveals that this encroachment, as well as the colonial and 
geographic dimensions of the fluidity and mobility that characterized turn- 
of-the-century modernity, had a global reach. 


Negotiating the metropolls together 

In addition to the sexual fears and dangers of their presence in the public 
domain, ambitious and adventurous Australian women in London also 
faced the difficulties associated with being twelve thousand miles from 
home, friends, and family. The possibilities that accompanied being inde- 
pendent in the imperial metropolis had their underside, particularly the 
psychological and emotional toll of such independence and, especially, suc- 
cess against the odds. Louise Mack saw this dark side of the experience also 
manifested in the streets and public spaces of the city, just as the positive 
side was. In a highly evocative representation of the Australian woman in 
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London, already settled in her boarding house or flat, and setting off on 
foot to conquer the metropolis by heading determinedly to the offices of 
the bastion she wished to storm, Mack describes the massive resistance the 
city presented: 

Every street robs us of our faith in ourself. 

Bit by bit our confidence crumbles and drops away from us. Oh, 
the stony hardness of the buildings, the great massing together of 
determined and resistant forces, the innumerable uninterested cyes, 
the tight-closed lips, the misery of the miserable, the indifference of 
the affluent, the proud mask of the happy! 

We are in business quarters. These people are all about their busi- 
ness. The effort to live imprisons them. Whether yo live or not mat- 
ters nothing. You begin presently to believe it matters nothing. 

And, above all, there is something about the buildings that tells 
you what a mere atom you are. Office upon office looks down on 
you. You gaze upwards from storey to storey. To think of making 
an impression on them! At every higher flight you lose so much of 
your courge: 

They steal from you all your need for your battle. They dissipate 
your will. They weaken your intention. They convince you of your 
unimportance. 

You arrive at your destination in wonder at your coming. Why are 
you here? What do you seck? Work? A chance? A hearing? Why 
should you expect any of these? Who are your No one. What are you 
worth? Nothing. Who wants you? Nobody. 

And your work, what does it matter? 

Oh, nothing, nothing, nothing does it matter. 

And so, in that one walk, between the time of closing your house 
door behind you and arriving at the place of business where you 
meant to present yourself and seek for work, you have lost all that is 
likely to help you in the search. Your belief in yourself has flown. ae 

That is the cruellest moment the hopeful Australian encounters 
here. (1902, 225-28) 


While the sheer size and anonymity of the metropolis offers possibility, 
then, it also brings alienation. Alienation resulted in part from the over- 
whelming difficulties any individual woman faced in scaling the masculinist 
edifices of most institutional and social structures, the very difficulties that 
eventually overcome Virginia Woolf’s Judith Shakespeare, fictional sister 
to William, who came to London to seek her own career as a writer (Squier 
1985, 4-6). While Woolf hoped by the 1930s that London was a place of 
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possibility, at least for the woman writer lucky enough to have a room of 
her own and an income, Macks image suggests that at the tum of the 
century women could still feel desolate and hopeless on the London street. 
Judith Shakespeare can be seen as representing English women from the 
provinces who were also powerfully attracted to London and the possibili- 
ties it held out. These turn-of-the-century “bachelor girls” who flocked to 
London from “country parsonages” were outsiders in the city (Jones 1900, 
131), but women from the colonies and dominions were even further from 
home, with a far greater physical and emotional return journey between 
them and family and friends, and they were even more outsiders because 
of their colonialness. 

Perhaps for this reason, Australian women in London frequently devel- 
oped supporting connections and networks among themselves. While 
some, such as Annie Duncan, reconnected with friends from home and 
others, such as Alice Grant Rosman, arrived with women companions, 
Rosman at least believed that Australian women were more outgoing than 
English women and therefore more likely to find each other or make new 
friends. In her travelogue of “Economical Emily” she recounts how she 
and her friend Margaret attended the horse guards’ trooping of the colors 
in Whitehall and found a vantage point among the crowd on “a vacant 
window-ledge, under a porch, from which we had an excellent view of the 
proceedings” (Rosman 1911, 201). Soon after they settled on the ledge, a 
woman standing nearby struck up a conversation by admiring their perch, 
and they invited her to join them. She immediately commented that they 
must not be English, to have been so hospitable. It turned out, in fact, that 
their chance acquaintance was not only Australian herself but from the 
same region as they. It may well have been the case that for dominion and 
colonial women, their very distance from home and their shared colonial 
status in the imperial metropolis legitimized their dependence on one an- 
other. Rather than feeling that their mutual friendships were confining or 
indicated a lack of independence, their colonialism could provide them 
with a practical and emotional support structure. Australian women’s let- 
ters, diaries, and fictionalized accounts testify to the frequency with which 
they saw one another in London and to the importance of their friend- 
ships. The counterpoint to Mack’s rendering of the overwhelming help- 
lessness she could feel in London’s business districts was the intimate sup- 
port and encouragement that she and her roommate Emmie provided each 
other (1902, 219-21). 

One further aspect of gendered space is particularly pertinent to any 
understanding of how colonial and dominion women negotiated their 
own comfort and security in the metropolis: the boarding houses, guest 
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houses, and flats in which they lived. Cumulative evidence suggests that 
there was a feminized world of boarding houses in London (as elsewhere) 
that enabled Australian and other women to move around the world and 
yet stay within the confines of respectability. A livelihood for the women 
who ran them, boarding houses constituted a ubiquitous urban resource 
for itinerant women who could not afford hotels — that is, the great major- 
ity of women on the move. While men lived in these boarding houses too, 
they were especially important for women in providing security, comfort, 
and gentility in a strange city, and they were also an immediate way to 
meet others. Women of the period commonly describe making friends or 
temporary companions of other guests. In 1893-94, Duncan, for example, 
lived in a guest house in South Kensington called Dane House, which was 
run by an old friend of hers from Adelaide “who had been left unprovided 
for, with a son & daughter, then about 17 & 21” At Dane House she 
became acquainted with another woman from Adelaide and made other 
friends, some of whom she stayed in contact with for decades.” In provid- 
ing feminized, domestic space to women abroad, boarding houses were 
cases of private space that facilitated women’s negotiation of the city and 
the public world, the world “outside the door” of Macks fearful fantasy 
of London.* 

Australian women in London thus negotiated their way around the city 
partly as solitary flaneuses and partly with the support and camaraderie of 
others like them, in a melding of the roles of resident, colonial subject, 
tourist, patriotic networker, and urban spectator. In 1866 a South Austra- 
lian woman reporting on her visit to London extolled the pleasures of an 
Australian urban rambler in London, who “for the first time in his Itfe... 
finds other people who are as idle as himself, and with whom he can visit 
or travel, or merely saunter about London. It is only in London that one 
can find company in idleness or pleasure-secking” (Spence 1866, 111). 
While this writer suggests that the category of the lone flaneur or flaneuse 
is too limiting and that the 1860s were perhaps too early for a respectable 
woman to stroll around alone, she underscores the availability of the impe- 
rial metropolis for the footloose colonial even in the middle decades of the 
century. While colonial women continued to explore the metropolis in the 
company of others, it was women’s greater freedom to wander the city 
alone without loss of respectability that the turn-of-the-century female 


% Annie Duncan Papers, PRG 532/6, book 2, 105-16, Mortlock Library of South 
Australiana. 

M There 18 a dearth of scholarly work on lodging houses and their meanings for women, 
other than Davidoff 1995. 
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urban spectator most reveals. As feminist geographers have urged, focusing 
on women’s status in and reactions to place, space, and landscape can tell 
us much about shifts in and nuances of women’s cultural circumscriptions 
and challenges to them. 


Conclusion 

Conceptualizing the colonial flancuse not only helps to explain changes in 
women's access to and negotiation of the city; crucially, it reveals the global 
dimensions of these changes as facilitated by European colonialism at its 
apex. Australian women were far from alone in making the pilgrimage to 
the metropolis in this period; indeed, London attracted colonials from all 
quarters of the empire, as well as tourists from other countries and provin- 
cial Britons. Late nineteenth- and early twentieth-century colonialism was 
thoroughly connected to modernity, and both were connected to increased 
rates of worldwide traveling: as Felski has argued, restlessness and dissatis- 
faction were central to modernity and were linked to the modern notion 
that happiness is elsewhere (1995, 131). I submit that the highly devel- 
oped structures of European colonialism in this period facilitated coloni- 
als, and especially white colonial women’s, ability to travel by naturalizing 
their desires for access to the imperial metropolis as culturally logical for 
all colonial subjects. As Antoinette Burton’s work on Indian men tourists 
in fin-de-sitcle London (1996) and other scholarship indicate, European 
capitals hosted visitors, residents, and exiles of various ethnicities from all 
over the globe.” 

White colonial women in London were not visibly distinctive or seen 
as racially inferior, yet they too were part of the colonialism imbricated in 
the imperial metropolis, Despite the significant ways that English women’s 
own access to and appropriations of public space were changing, Austra- 
lian women’s colonialness manifested itself in subtle aspects of their negoti- 
ation of the city—such as their cheekiness or self-proclaimed adventurous- 
ness and confidence — and indeed they themselves believed, perhaps in an 
arrogant refusal of colonial inferiority, that in some ways it made them 
superior to English women as urban spectators. As Kaplan has suggested 
of Katherine Mansfield’s ability to evoke both the charms and shabbiness 
of London, her being “an outsider in the city strengthened her powers of 


™ Recent work on black residents of London and other parts of Britain, especially in the 
interwar penod, inchudes Tabili 1994; Schwarz 1996. On the contemporaneous black pres- 
ence in Paris, see Stovall 1996. 
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observation.” Mansfield realized that her fascination with London was a 
product of her colonial status, that the city, like the charwomen who fasci- 
nated her, “has no abiding place, and neither have I” (Kaplan 1984, 173- 
74). Mansfield meant that she felt torn between her attraction to London 
and her sense that she belonged as well to New Zealand, on the other side 
of the world. Similarly, Australian women’s outsider and observer status in 
London was a direct product of their colonialness: drawn to London as 
their imperial metropolis, full of promise and possibility, and familiar with 
it since birth (through colonial cultural heritage or, for some, having been 
born in Britain and taken to Australia as infants or children), they could 
not belong there even as much as provincial English women drawn to 
London. 

Their status in London was hybrid, a mixture of their belonging as 
white women of the empire, their subordinate outsiderness, and their 
claims to an emergent national identity as Australians. Moreover, to invoke 
yet another of Homi Bhabha’s terms, they recognized their own contradic- 
toriness (1994, 2). Their constant awareness of another life, another soci- 
ety, a vastly different climate, mediated their responses to London, even 
when they lived there for years. Mack, who lived and wrote in London for 
nine years, commented: “I carry Australia around with me, and its pad- 
docks and plains open out in the heart of London, and make room in the 
densest places. Sometimes when I look out, first thing in the moming, 
before I see the brown houses opposite, I see Sydney Harbour lying like 
violet glass under a fleckless summer sky, and the ferry boats crossing and 
recrossing, taking people to work in the city at the Harbour’s edge” (1902, 
241-42). The consciousness of another life and other places, combined 
with their sense of belonging in London as the center of their empire and 
their in-between status as white colonials (not quite truly British and at 
the top of the imperial hierarchy but white and therefore positioned as 
more privileged than and superior to colonial people of color), all facili- 
tated Australian women’s ability to daim public space in London as flan- 
cuses, comfortable inhabitants of the city, despite or perhaps because of 
the strength of their fears and their fantasies. 

Late nineteenth- and early twentieth-century London encompassed 
more fluidity and diversity, and certainly more colonial subjects, than his- 
torians have usually acknowledged. Australian women and other colonial 


24 Christine W. Sizemore makes a similar point about Doris Lessing’s ability to see what 
is invisible to Londoners themselves because of her status as colonial and therefore alien 
(1984, 183-84). 
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inhabitants of London during this high period of imperialism, usually un- 
derstood as a time when the empire was still elsewhere, were in fact already 
contributing, in Jane Jacobs’ words, to “the destabilization of imperial ar- 
rangements . . . through diasporic settlements and hybrid cultural forms” 
(1996, 4). London, modern city that it was, was changing, particularly in 
the identities and behavior of the people surging through its streets and 
claiming public spaces for their own purposes. The colonial flaneuse was, 
I argue, one agent of that change: despite the contradictions and fears that 
Australian women faced, they were at least sometimes more prepared than 
English women to claim access to and freedom of behavior in public 
spaces. They were thus important agents in women’s encroachment on 
the public domain at the same time that they were part of the modernity 
and the colonialism transforming the city. Recognizing the pervasive- 
ness, the transformativeness, and the subtleties of colonials’ presence in the 
metropole, and the significance of the ways in which colonial cities were 
“suburbs of London” and other capitals, is a project scholars have barely 
begun. 


Department of History 
Case Western Reserve Unversity 
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"It's Only a Penis”: Rape, Feminism, and Difference 


n 1985 and 1986 I carried out anthropological fieldwork in the Dayak 

community of Gerai in Indonesian Borneo. One night in September 

1985, a man of the village climbed through a window into the freestand- 
ing house where a widow lived with her elderly mother, younger (unmar- 
ried) sister, and young children. The widow awoke, in darkness, to feel the 
man inside her mosquito net, gripping her shoulder while he climbed un- 
der the blanket that covered her and her youngest child as they slept (her 
older children slept on mattresses nearby). He was whispering, “be quiet, 
be quiet!” She responded by sitting up in bed and pushing him violently, 
so that he stumbled backward, became entangled with her mosquito net, 
and then, finally free, moved across the floor toward the window. In the 
meantime, the woman climbed from her bed and pursued him, shouting 
his name several times as she did so. His hurried exit through the window, 
with his clothes now in considerable disarray, was accompanied by a stream 
of abuse from the woman and by excited interrogations from wakened 
neighbors in adjoining houses. 

I awoke the following morning to raucous laughter on the longhouse 
verandah outside my apartment where a group of elderly women gathered 
regularty to thresh, winnow, and pound rice. They were recounting this 
tale loudly, and with enormous enjoyment, to all in the immediate vicinity. 
As I came out of my door, one was engaged in mimicking the man climb- 
ing out the window, sarong falling down, genitals askew. Those others 
working or lounging near her on the verandah — both men and women — 
shrieked with laughter. 

When told the story, I was shocked and appalled. An unknown man 
had tried to climb into the bed of a woman in the dead, dark of night? I 
knew what this was called: attempted rape. The woman had seen the man 
and recognized him (so had others in the village, wakened by her shout- 
ing). I knew what he deserved: the full weight of the law. My own fears 


I am grateful to Francis Elliott for a crucial reference, to the editors and referees of Sigus 
for their thoughtful comments and suggestions, to Barbara Sullivan for many helpful dis- 
cussions, and to Barry Hindess for hs customary blend of perceptive critiasm and 
encouragement. 
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about being a single woman alone in a strange place, sleeping in a dwelling 
that could not be secured at night, bubbled to the surface. My feminist 
sentiments poured out. “How can you laugh?” I asked my women friends; 
“this is a very bad thing that he has tried to do.” But my outrage simply 
served to fuel the hilarity. “No, not bad,” said one of the old women (a 
particular friend of mine), “simply stupid.” 

I felt vindicated in my response when, two hours later, the woman her- 
self came onto the verandah to share betel nut and tobacco and to broad- 
cast the story. Her anger was palpable, and she shouted for all to hear her 
determination to exact a compensation payment from the man. Thinking 
to obtain information about local women’s responses to rape, I began to 
question her. Had she been frightened? I asked. Of course she had— 
Wouldn't I feel frightened if I awoke in the dark to find an unknown per- 
son inside my mosquito net? Wouldn’t I be angry? Why then, I asked, 
hadrrt she taken the opportunity, while he was entangled in her mosquito 
net, to kick him hard or to hit him with one of the many wooden imple- 
ments near at hand? She looked shocked. Why would she do that? she 
asked — after all, he hadit hurt her. No, but he had wanted to, I replied. 
She looked at me with puzzlement. Not able to find a local word for rape 
in my vocabulary, I scrabbled to explain myself: “He was trying to have 
sex with you,” I said, “although you didmt want to. He was trying to hurt 
you.” She looked at me, more with pity than with puzzlement now, al- 
though both were mixed in her expression. “Tin [Christine], it’s only a 
penis,” she said. “How can a penis hurt anyone?” 


Rape, feminism, and difference 

A central feature of many feminist writings about rape in the past twenty 
years is their concern to eschew the view of rape as a natural function of 
male biology and to stress instead its bases in society and culture. It is 
curious, then, that so much of this work talks of rape in terms that sug- 
gest — either implicitly or explicitty — that it is a universal practice. To take 
only several examples: Pauline Bart and Patricia O’Brien tell us that “every 
female from nine months to ninety years is at risk” (1985, 1); Anna Clark 
argues that “all women know the paralyzing fear of walking down a dark 
street at night... . It seems to be a fact of life that the fear of rape imposes 
a curfew on our movements” (1987, 1); Catharine MacKinnon claims that 
“sexuality is central to women’s definition and forced sex is central to sexu- 
ality,” so “rape is indigenous, not exceptional, to women’s social condition” 
(1989b, 172) and “all women live all the time under the shadow of the 
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threat of sexual abuse” (1989a, 340); Lee Madigan and Nancy Gamble 
write of “the global terrorism of rape” (1991, 21-22); and Susan Brison 
asserts that “the fact that all women’s lives are restricted by sexual violence 
is indisputable” (1993, 17). The potted “world histories” of rape — which 
attempt to trace the practice in a range of different societies against a single 
historical/evolutionary timeline — found in a number of feminist writings 
on the topic, further illustrate this universalizing tendency.’ Just as I, an 
anthropologist trained to be particularly sensitive to the impact of cultural 
difference, nevertheless took for granted the occurrence of rape in a social 
and cultural context that I knew to be profoundly different from my own, 
so most other feminists also unwittingly assume that the practice occurs in 
all human societies.? This is particularly puzzling given that Peggy Reeves 
Sanday, for one, long ago demonstrated that while rape occurs widely 
throughout the world, it is by no means a human universal: some societies 
can indeed be classified as rape free (1981). 

There are two general reasons for this universalization of rape among 
Western feminists. The first of these has to do with the understanding of 
the practice as horrific by most women in Western societies. In these sct- 
tings, rape is seen as “a fate worse than, or tantamount to, death” (S. Mar- 
cus 1992, 387): a shattering of identity that, for instance, left one North 
American survivor feeling “not quite sure whether I had died and the world 
went on without me, or whether I was alive in a totally alien world” (Bn- 
son 1993, 10). While any form of violent attack may have severe emotional 
consequences for its victims, the sexwelization of violence in rape greatly 
intensifies those consequences for women in Western societies: “Ib show 
power and anger through rape—as opposed to mugging or assault— men 
are calling on lessons women learn from society, from history and religion, 
to defile, degrade and shame in addition to inflicting physical pain. Rapists 
have learned, as have their victims, that to rape is to do something worse 
than to assault” (Gordon and Riger 1989, 45; see also Koss and Harvey 
1991). Clearly, the intermeshing of sexuality and personal identity in con- 
temporary Western societies — such that Michel Foucault refers to sex as 
“that secret which seems to underlie all that we are” (1978, 155) — imbues 


1 For recent examples of such histories, see Madigan and Gamble 1991, 11Œ; McColgan 
1996, 12-27. 

2 There are some exceptions to this. For erample, Peggy Sanday’s work on rape among 
the Minangkabau (1986) and within U.S. college fraternities (1990b) emphasizes very much 
tts contextualized character. In fact, Sanday us one of the few feminists who has attempted to 
formulate a more general theory concerning the conditions under which rape occurs and 
under which it does not occur (1981; 1986; 1990b, 8). 
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the practice of rape with particular horror for most victims from those 
societies, since there it involves a violation of personhood itself.’ 
Significantly, almost one-third of the respondents in Bart and O’Brien’s 
sample of U.S. women subject to rape attempts were more afraid of being 
raped by their attackers than they were of being murdered and/or muti- 
lated by them (1985, 52-53) — an extraordinarily large number given that 
American women are reported to fear murder more than any other crime 
(Gordon and Riger 1989, 2).* Rape is the second most feared crime 
among women in America, a situation that is no doubt exacerbated by the 
frequency with which it occurs there.§ Margaret Gordon and Stephanie 
Riger (1989) have documented at length the way fear of rape — “the female 
fear” or “this special fear,” as they call it— pervades the lives and shapes the 
actions of American women. So deep is this fear for many Western women 


*Tt 1s Gear from the ethnographic record that while for women in many non-Western 
societies the experience of rape is similar to that of most Western women, this is not the case 
in all societies, Matenal from, e.g., Mehinakn (Gregor 1990) and some Papua New Guinea 
tings and, in particular, that rape is not everywhere experienced by women victims ın the 
deeply traumatic terms teken for granted by most Western feminist writers on the topic. 
Indeed, there us evidence to suggest that, even within specific Western contexts, rape can 
mean rather different things to different people: Bourque 1989, for instance, has shown that 
within a single commumity in southern Calrforma, defininons of rape vary enormously, both 
between men and women and between different women. It is important to point out in this 
context that to acknowledge the social and cultural variability of the meaning of rape is not 
to deny its horror or invalidate its trauma for most women victims in the West. The work of 


ence them. Ins Manon Young's classic account (1990) of how Westem women’s oppression 
ts hved ın their bodily experience, for instance, makes very clear the connechon between social 

* Twenty-nine women out of ninety-two were more afraid of bemg raped by their attackers 
than of being murdered and/or mutilated by them. Forty-seven women were more afraid of 
1985, 53). Bart and O’Bnen suggest that women who are more afraid of being raped than of 
being murdered and/or mutilated are more hkely to avord rape when attacked by a potential 


* Madigan and Gamble state that an estimated 15 to 40 percent of women (presumably 
of American women) are “victims of attempted or completed rapes during their Irfetimes” 
(1991, 4; see also Russell 1984; Bart and O’Brien 1985, 129-30; Kilpatrick et al. 1987; Koes 
and Harvey 1991, 22-29). Koes and Harvey cite a study showing that one in 3.6 Amencan 
college women has been subject to rape or attempted rape in her lifetime (1991, 24). While 
McColgan, c.g. refers to a 1982 study in London that found that one woman in every six 
had been raped and a further ane in five had been subject to attempted rape (1996, 94). 
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that they anticipate the possibility of rape everywhere: rape comes to be 
understood simply as part of the “natural” human condition. Susan Griffin 
puts it eloquently: “I have never been free of the fear of rape. From a very 
carly age L like most women, have thought of rape as part of my natural 
environment— something to be feared and prayed against like fire and 
lightning. I never asked why men raped; I simply thought it one of the 
many mysteries of human nature” (1986, 3). Since feminists are, undoubt- 
edly, as subject to this fear as any other Western women, our tendency to 
universalize rape is almost overwhelming. 

In addition, because within Western feminist discourse rape is depicted 
as a shockingly barbaric practice—“illuminat{ing] gendered relations of 
power in their rawest, most brutal forms” (Dubinsky 1993, 8) — there is a 
tendency to view it as atavistic. Because the practice is widespread in “civi- 
lized” Western countries, it is assumed to pervade all other societies as well, 
since these latter are understood as located closer to the savagery end of 
the evolutionary ladder. This relates very closely to what Chandra Mohanty 
has described as “the third world difference”: “that stable ahistorical some- 
thing” that, in many feminist accounts, oppresses the women of Third 
World countries in addition to their oppression by men (1991, 53). Under 
this logic, practices deemed oppressive to women that are not commonly 
found in the West, such as clitoridectomy and ses, are explained as re- 
sulting from the barbarism of Third World peoples, while oppressive prac- 
tices that are common in the West, such as rape, are explained in universal- 
istic terms.® The related tendency within Western iconography to sexualize 
black female bodies (see Gilman 1985) means that rape is readily assumed 
to be a characteristic of “other” — especially black— societies. In fact, the 
link between this racist iconography and the frequency with which white 
men rape-black women in countries like the United States should lead us 
to be extremely wary of this kind of assumption. Feminists cannot sidestep 
this problem by claiming that apparently universalizing statements about 


rape are meant to refer to Western societies only, since the assumption that 


¢ Kathleen Barry’ recent book on prostitution provides a good example of this kind of 
that in “pre-industrial and feudal societies” (the first of four progessive historical “stages of 
somal exploitation”), “women’s reduction to sex 1s a fact of their status as the property of 
their husbands. Under such conditions women are governed by marital relanons of power 
through the exploitation of their unpaid labor in the bome, their reproduction, and their 
impunity as the privilege of male domination that services their promiscuity. By contrast, as 
women are sexual property of men, any sexual act outside of thar marnage, including rape 
(Barry 1995, 51). 
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unmarked statements should automatically be read in this way is itself sug- 
gestive of a form of racism. This is a point to which Western feminists, of 
all people, should be particularly sensitive, having ourselves been engaged 
in a protracted battle to fracture universalizing masculinist discourses. 

A second, equally deep-seated reason for the feminist tendency to uni- 
versalize rape stems from Western feminism’s emphasis on difference be- 
tween men and women and from its consequent linking of rape and 
difference. ‘Iwo types of difference are involved here. The first of these is 
difference in social status and power; thus rape is linked quite explicitly, in 
contemporary feminist accounts, to patriarchal social forms. Indeed, this 
focus on rape as stemming from difference in social position is what distin- 
guishes feminist from other kinds of accounts of rape (sce Ellis 1989, 10). 
In this view, inequality between men and women is linked to men’s desire 
to possess, subjugate, and control women, with rape constituting a central 
means by which the freedom of women is limited and their continued 
submission to men ensured. For this reason, rape has assumed a significant 
role within many feminist narratives, with Carole Pateman’s account of the 
social contract as based on an originary rape of a woman by a man pro- 
viding perhaps the best-known example (1988). Since many feminists con- 
tinue to believe that patriarchy is universal—or, at the very least, to feel 
deeply ambivalent on this point — there is a tendency among us to believe 
that rape, too, is universal.’ 

However, the view of women as everywhere oppressed by men has been 
extensively critiqued within the anthropological literature. A number of 
anthropologists have argued that in some societies, while men and women 
may perform different roles and occupy different spaces, they are neverthe- 
less equal in value, status, and power.* In addition, Marilyn Strathern, for 
one, has pointed out that notions such as “inequality” and “domination” 
cannot necessarily be applied in societies with very different conceptions 
of agency and personhood: “To argue that what happens to women qua 
women is a function of what happens to men qua men is not to postulate 
that women’s concerns are relative to or subsumed by those of men but 
that neither can be understood without comprehending the relationship 
between them” (1988, 34; see also Strathern 1987). As Strathern sees it, 
the Western tendency to distinguish between subject and object makes it 
impossible for Westerners to recognize that in some societies (in this case, 


” Among “radicaP feminists such as Andrea Dworkm and Catharine MacKinnon this be- 
lief reaches its most extreme version, m which all sexual mtercourse between a man and a 
woman is viewed as akin to rape (Dwodan 1987; MacKinnon 1989a, 1989b). 

* Leacock 1978 and Beil 1983 are well-known cxampies. Sanday 1990a and Marcus 1992 
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Melanesian ones) a person (whether male or female) is, at the same time, 
both subject and object. Feminist distinctions between male subjects and 
female objects —and corresponding notions of asymmetry—thus do not 
make sense in these contexts (Strathern 1988). Viewed in this light, femi- 
nist claims concerning the universality of rape begin to look even more 
problematic.’ 

But there is a second type of difference between men and women that 
also, albeit largely implicitly, underlies the assumption that rape is univer- 
sal, and it is the linkage between this type of difference and the treatment 
of rape in feminist accounts with which I am largely concerned in this 
article. I refer to the assumption by most Western feminists writing on 
rape that men and women have different bodies and, more specifically, 
different genitalia: that they are, in other words, differently sexed. Further- 
more, it is taken for granted in most feminist accounts that these differ- 
ences render the former biologically, or “naturally,” capable of penetrating 
and therefore brutalizing the latter and render the latter “naturally” able to 
be brutalized. While this assumption was quite explicit in earlier feminist 
accounts of rape—in particular, in Susan Brownmiller’s (1975) argument 
that men rape primarily because they are biologically equipped with the 
“tools” (penises) to do so—it is largely implicit in more recent feminist 
work, where the concern is to eschew biological explanations and to stress 
instead the social bases of rape.!° Rape of women by men is thus assumed 
to be universal because the same “biological” bodily differences between 
men and women are believed to exist everywhere. 

Unfortunately, the assumption that preexisting bodily difference be- 
tween men and women underlies rape has blinded feminists writing on the 
subject to the ways the practice of rape itself creates and inscribes such 
difference. This seems particularly true in contemporary Western societies 


* MacKinnon suggests, for instance, that Khalka Mongol men’s assertion (as quoted by 
Sanday) that “our women never resist” evokes a society in which sex can be equated with 
rape (1989a, 322). This suggestion dearly assumes thar the individuated “subject” of Western 
expenence 1s found also among the Khalka Mongol, such that the observer can separate out 
the “autonomous” interests of husband and wife and thus describe sexual relations between 
them ın the familiar Western terms of “consent” and “resistance.” While any categorization 
of Khalka Mongol society as “rape free” cannot be based simply on male claims of this type, 
categorization of it as “rape prone” purely on this basis is equally absurd, since it assumes 
that these kinds of male claims serve the same function here as they often do in the United 
States: namely, to legitimate male objecnficanon of women. Work such as Strathern’s throws 

18 Some contemporary feminist accounts, however, are more explicit m ther adopnon of 
this land of position. Aileen McColgan, ¢.g., states that most rapists “are not armed with... 
anything other than their fists, their penises and their supenor strength” (1996, 9). 
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where the relationship between rape and bodily/genital dimorphism ap- 
pears to be an extremely intimate one. Judith Butler (1990, 1993) has 
argued (following Foucault 1978) that the Western emphasis on sexual 
difference is a product of the heterosexualization of desire within Western 
societies over the past few centuries, which “requires and institutes the pro- 
duction of discrete and asymmetrical oppositions between ‘feminine’ and 
‘masculine? where these are understood as expressive attributes of ‘male’ 
and “female” (1990, 17). The practice of rape in Western contexts can 
only properly be understood with reference to this heterosexual matrix, to 
the division of humankind into two distinct—and in many respects op- 
posed — types of body (and hence types of person). While it is certainly the 
case that rape is linked in contemporary Western societies to disparities of 
power and status between men and women, it is the particular discursive 
form that those disparities take — their elaboration in terms of the discourse 
of sex — that gives rape its particular meaning and power in these contexts. 

Sharon Marcus has already argued convincingly that the act of rape 
“feminizes” women in Western settings, so that “the entire female body 
comes to be symbolized by the vagina, itself conceived of as a delicate, 
perhaps inevitably damaged and pamed inner space” (1992, 398). I would 
argue further that the practee of rape in these settings — both its possibility 
and its actualization — not only feminizes women but masculinizes men as 
well."? This masculinizing character of rape is very clear in, for instance, 
Sanday’s ethnography of fraternity gang rape in North American universi- 
ties (1990b) and, in particular, in material on rape among male prison 
inmates. In the eyes of these rapists the act of rape marks them as “real 
men” and marks their victims as not men, that is, as feminine.'* In this 
iconography, the “masculine” body (along with the “masculine” psyche), is 


4 See Laqueur 1990 for a historical account of this process. 

2 On the equation of body and person within Western (especially feminist) thought, see 
Moore 1994. 

18 See Piara 1980: “[Rape] ts very sexual in the sense that [it] is frequently a sexual actrvity, 
but especially in the sense that it opposes men and women: it is saal semg which 1s latent 
in rape... . Rape is sexual essentially because it rests on the very social difference between 
the sexes” (31). 

M The material on male prison inmates is particularly revealing in thus respect. As an article 
by Stephen Donaldson, a forner prisoner and the president of the U.S. advocacy group Stop 
Pnsoner Rape, makes clear, “hooking up” with another prisoner is the best way for a prisoner 
to avoid sexual assaults, perticuladty pang rapes. Hooking up involves entering a sexual liaison 
with a senior partner (“jocker,” “man,” “pitcher,” “daddy”) in exchange for protection. In this 
the authority of the senior partner; he us often expected by the semar partner “to be as femi- 
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viewed as hard, penetrative, and aggressive, in contrast to the soft, vulnera- 
ble, and violable “feminine” sexuality and psyche. Rape both reproduces 
and marks the pronounced sexual polarity found in these societies. 

Western understandings of gender difference have almost invariably 
started from the presumption of a presocial bodily difference between men 
and women (“male” and “female”) that is then somehow acted on by soci- 
ety to produce gender. In particular, the possession of either male genitals 
or female genitals is understood by most Westerners to be not only the 
primary marker of gender identity but, indeed, the underlying cause of 
that identity. Most feminist models of gender, while wishing to draw atten- 
tion to the socially constructed character of difference, have nevertheless 
assumed — however reluctantly — that gender ultimately relates “back” to 
sex, that is, to the differences between “male” and “female” bodies. Yet this 
assumption is problematic in light of both feminist challenges to the no- 
tion that “sex” is given (and therefore universal) (Butler 1990, 1993) and 
historical research suggesting that dimorphic “sexing” of bodies is a rela- 
tively recent phenomenon in West European history (Irumbach 1989, 
1993; Laqueur 1990; van der Meer 1993). This kind of model is especially 
problematic for using with cross-cultural material, such as that described 
below. 

I seek to do two things in this article. First, in providing an account of 
a community in which rape does not occur, I aim to give the lie to the 
widespread assumption that rape is universal and thus to invite Western 
feminists to interrogate the basis of our own tendency to take its universal- 
ity for granted.'* The fundamental question is this: Why does a woman of 
Gerai see a penis as lacking the power to harm her, while I, a white Austra- 
lian/New Zealand woman, am so ready to see it as having the capacity to 
defile, to humiliate, to subjugate and, ultimately, to destroy me? 

Second, by exploring understandings of sex and gender in a community 


using a feminine nickname, and performing work perceived as feminine (laundry, cell dean- 
ing, giving backrubs, etc.) (Donaldson 1996, 17, 20). See also the extract from Jack Abbott's 
peison letters in Halperin 1993 (424-25). 

4 Henrietta Moore has pointed out some of the problems with the conventional scx/ 
gender model These inctude rts assumption that difference lies between bodies (whereas in 
many societies gender differences are understood to reside within individual bodies) and its 
stress on the body as the ultrmate repository of idennty, which relates to the Western belief 
in the unified, continuous person located in an indrvidual body (a belsef that is by no means 
universal) (Moore 1994, chaps. 1 and 2). 

6 While I am primarily concerned here with the feminist lrterature (believing that it con- 
tams by far the most useful and insightful work on rape), tt needs to be noted that many other 
(nonfeminist) writers also believe rape to be universal. See, e.g, Elis 1989; Palmer 1989. 
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that stresses identity, rather than difference, between men and women (in- 
cluding men’s and women’s bodies), I aim to demonstrate that Western 
beliefs in the “sexed” character of bodies are not “natural” in basis but, 
rather, are a component of specifically Western gendering and sexual re- 
gimes. And since the practice of rape in Western societies is profoundly 
linked to these beliefs, I will suggest that it is an inseparable part of such 
regimes. This is not to say that the practice of rape is always linked to the 
kind of heterosexual regime found in the West, even the most cursory 
glance at any list of societies in which the practice occurs indicates that this 
is not so.’” But it is to point out that we will be able to understand rape 
only ever in a purely localized sense, in the context of the local discourses 
and practices that are both constitutive of and constituted by it. In drawing 
out the implications of the Gerai stress on identity between men and 
women for Gerai gender and sexual relations, I hope to point out some of 
the possible implications of the Western emphasis on gender difference for 
Western gender and sexual relations — including the practice of rape. 


Gender, sex, and procreation In Geral 
Gerai is a Dayak community of some seven hundred people in the Indone- 
sian province of Kalimantan Barat (West Bornco).1* In the twenty months 
I spent in the community, I heard of no cases of either sexual assault or 
attempted sexual assault (and since this is a: community in which privacy 
as we understand it in the West is almost nonexistent —in which surveil- 
lance by neighbors is at a very high level [see Helliwell 1996] —I would 
certainly have heard of any such cases had they occurred). In addition, 
when I questioned men and women about sexual assault, responses ranged 
from puzzlement to outright incredulity to horror. 

While relations between men and women in Gerai can be classified as 


1 For listings of “Tape-prone” socictics, see Minturn, Grose, and Harder 1969; Sanday 
1981. 

“* I carried out anthropological fieldwork ın Gerai from March 1985 to February 1986 
and from June 1986 to January 1987. The fieldwork was funded by an Australian National 
abuan Indonesia. At the time that I was conducting my research a number of phenomena 
were beginning to have an impact on the community — these had the potenttal to effect mas- 
sive changes in the areas of hfe discussed ın this article. These phenomena included the arrrval 
of a Malaysian tmber company in the Gera region and the increasing frequency of visits by 
Malay, Bugis, Chinese, and Batak timber workers to the community; the arrival of two Ameri- 
and the establishment of a Catholic primary school in Gera, resulting in a growing tendency 
among parents to send their children (both male and female) to attend Catholic secondary 
school in a large coastal town several days’ joumey away. 
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relatively egalitarian in many respects, both men and women nevertheless 
say that men are “higher” than women (Helliwell 1995, 364). This is espe- 
cially the case in the context of formal community-wide functions such as 
village meetings and moots to settle legal disputes. While women are not 
required to remain silent on such occasions, their voices carry less authority 
than those of men, and, indeed, legal experts in the community (all men) 
told me that a woman’s evidence in a moot is worth seven-tentbs of a man’s 
(see also Tsing 1990). In addition, a husband is granted a degree of formal 
authority over his wife that she does not have over him; thus a wife’s dis- 
obedience of her husband is theoretically a punishable offense under adat, 
or local law. I have noted elsewhere that Gerai people stress the ideal of 
diri, literally meaning “standing” or “to stand,” according to which cach 
tice group should take primary responsibility for itself in all spheres of life 
and make its own decisions on matters concerning its members (Helliwell 
1995). It is on the basis of their capacity to stand that rice groups within 
the community are ranked against one another. The capacity to stand is 
predicated primarily on the ability to produce rice surpluses: yet, signifi- 
cantly, although men and women work equally at rice-field work, it is only 
men who occasionally are individually described as standing. As in some 
other societies in the same region (Hongot, Wana), Gerai people link men’s 
higher status to their greater bravery.! This greater bravery is demon- 
strated, they say, by the fact that it is men who mampat (cut down the large 
trees to make a rice field), who burn off the rice field to prepare for plant- 
ing, and who enter deep primary jungle in search of game and jungle prod- 
ucts such as aloe wood — all notoriously dangerous forms of work. 


brutalize women’s genitals. 

Shelly Errington has pointed out that a feature of many of the societies 
of insular Southeast Asia is a stress on sameness, even identity, between 
men and women (1990, 35, 39), in contrast to the Western stress on 
difference between the passive “feminine” object and the active, aggressive 
“masculine” subject.” Gerai understandings of gender fit Errington’s 

9 On the Dongot, see Rosakdo 1980a; on the Wana, see Atkinson 1990. 

2 The Wana, as descnbed by Jane Atkinson (1990), provide an excellent crample of a 
tion between the “natures” of men and women 1s assumed to occur even at the level of the 
cell, with biologists commonly speaking of the egg as paserve and immobile and the sperm as 
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model very well. In Gerai, men and women are not understood as funda- 
mentally different types of persons: there is no sense of a dichotomized 
masculinity and femininity. Rather, men and women are seen to have the 
same kinds of capacities and proclivities, but with respect to some, men 
are seen as “more so” and with respect to others, women are seen as “more 
so.” Men are said to be braver and more knowledgeable about local law 
(adat), while women are said to be more persistent and more enduring. 
All of these qualities are valued. Crucially, in terms of the central quality 
of nurturance (perhaps the most valued quality in Gerai), which is very 
strongly marked as feminine among Westerners, Gerai people see no 
difference between men and women. As one (female) member of the com- 
munity put it to me: “We all must nurture because we all need”?! The 
capacity both to nurture and to need, particularly as expressed through the 
cultivation of rice as a member of a rice group, is central to Gerai concep- 
tions of personhood: rice is the source of life, and its (shared) production 
humanizes and socializes individuals (Helliwell, forthcoming). Women 
and men have identical claims to personhood based on their equal contri- 
butions to rice production (there is no notion that women are somehow 
diminished as persons even though they may be seen as less “high”). As in 
Strathern’s account of Hagen (1988), the perceived mutuality of rice-field 
work in Gerai renders inoperable any notion of either men or women as 
autonomous individual subjects. 

It is also important to note that while men’s bravery is linked to a notion 
of their greater physical strength, it is not equated with aggression — ag- 
gression is not valued in most Gerai contexts.» As a Gerai man put it to 
me, the wise man is the one “who fights when he has to, and runs away 
when he can”; such avoidance of violence does not mark a man as lacking 
in bravery. This does not mean that in certain contexts male warriorship — 
the ability to fight and even to take heads— is not valorized; on the con- 


ous and that they have led biologists to misunderstand the fertilization process (1991). See 
also Lloyd 1984 for an excellent account of how (often latent) concepnons of men and 
women as having opposed characteristics are entrenched in the history of Western philosophi- 
cal thought. 

H The nurture-need dynamic (that I elsewhere refer to as the “need-share dynamic”) w 
central to Gera sociality. Need for others us expressed through nurturing them; such expres- 
ston is the primary mark of a “good” as opposed to a “bad” person. See Hellryell (fiorthcam- 
ing) for a detailed discussion. 

2 In this respect, Gerai is very different from, e.g., Australia or the United States, where, 
as Michelle Rosaldo bas pointed out, aggression 1s linked to success, and women’s constitu- 
tion as lacing aggression is thus an important element of ther subordination (1980b, 416: 
sce also Myers 1988, 600). 
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trary, the most popular myths in Gerai are those that tell of the legendary 
warrior hero (and headhunter without peer) Koling. However, Gerai 
people make a clear distinction between the fantastic world of the heroes 
of the past and the mundane world in which the present man of Gerai 
must make his way. While it is recognized that a man will sometimes 
need to fight—and skill and courage in fighting are valued — aggression 
and hotheadedness are ridiculed as the hallmarks of a lazy and incompetent 
man. In fact, physical violence between adults is uncommon in Gerai, and 
all of the cases that I did witness or hear about were extremely mild.* 
Doubtless the absence of rape in the community is linked to this devaluing 
of aggression in general. However, unlike a range of other forms of vio- 
lence (slapping, beating with a fist, beating with an implement, knifing, 
premeditated killing, etc.), rape is not named as an offense and accorded a 
set punishment under traditional Gerai law. In addition, unlike these other 
forms of violence, rape is something that people in the community find 
almost impossible to comprehend (“How would he be able to do such a 
thing?” one woman asked when I struggled to explain the concept of a 
man attempting to put his penis into her against her will). Clearly, then, 
more is involved in the absence of rape in Gerai than a simple absence of 
violence in general. 

Central to all of the narratives that Gerai people tell about themselves 
and their community is the notion of a “comfortable life”: the achievement 
of this kind of life marks the person and the household as being of value 
and constitutes the norm to which all Gerai people aspire. Significantly, 
the content of such a life is seen as identical for both men and women: it 


2 The practice of headhunting — secking out enemies in order to sever their heads, which 
were then brought back to one’s own village and treated with ritual reverence — was, in the 
distant ancestors praciced headhunting, but my own sense is that they are more likely to 
have been the hunted than the hunters. While in many respects Gerai resembles some of the 
“nonviolent” societies found throughout the region —inchading the Semai (Dentan 1968, 
1978) and Chewong (Howell 1989) of Peninsular Malaysia and the Bud (Gibson 1986) of 
Mindoro in the Philippines — rts celebration of violence in certain specified contexts marks it 
as rather different from many of them. Howell, for instance, claims that none of the indige- 
nous peoples of Peninsular Malaysia “has any history of warfare, either recorded by the out- 
side wodd or represented ın myths and legends” (1989, 35), while Gibson notes that the 
Bud language “lacks words expressing a positive evaluation of courage or the reciprocation 
of violence” (1986, 107-8). Gerai people are, in fact, very mmilar in this respect to another 
Borneo Dayak people, the Bidayuh, who also valorize male violence m myth but tend to 
devalue and avoid it in everyday life and who also have a tradition of headhunting but are 
likely to have been hunted rather than hunters (Geddes 1957). 

» See Helliwell 1996, 142-43, for an example of a “violent” altercation between husband 
and wife. 
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is marked by the production of bountiful rice harvests each year and the 
successful raising of a number of healthy children to maturity. The core 
values and aspirations of men and women are thus identical; of the many 
life histories that I collected while in the community —all of which are or- 
ganized around this central image — it is virtually impossible to tell those of 
men from those of women. Two points are significant in this respect. First, a 
“comfortable life” is predicated on the notion of a partnership between a 
man and a woman (a conjugal pair). This is because while men and women 
are seen to have the same basic skills and capacities, men are seen to be 
“better” at certain kinds of work and women to be “better” at other kinds. 
Second, and closely related to this, the Gerai notion of men’s and women’s 
work docs not constitute a rigid division of labor: both men and women 
say that theoretically women can perform all of the work routinely carried 
out by men, and men can perform all of the work routinely carried out by 
women. Flowever, men are much better at men’s work, and women are 
much better at women’s work. Again, what we have here is a stress on 
identity between men and women at the expense of radical difference. 
This stress on identity extends into Gerai bodily and sexual discourses. 
A number of people (both men and women) assured me that men some- 
times menstruate; in addition, menstrual blood is not understood to be 
polluting, in contrast to how it is seen in many societies that stress more 
strongly the difference between men and women. While pregnancy and 
childbirth are spoken of as “women’s work,” many Gerai people claim that 
under certain circumstances men are also able to carry out this work— but, 
they say, women are “better” at it and so normally undertake it. In line 
with this claim, I collected a Gerai myth concerning a lazy woman who 
was reluctant to take on the work of pregnancy and childbirth. Her hus- 
band instead made for himself a lidded container out of bark, wood, and 
rattan (“like a betel nut container”), which he attached around his waist 
beneath his loincloth and in which he carried the growing fetus until it was 
ready to be born. On one occasion when I was watching a group of Gerai 
men cut up a boar, one, remembering an earlier conversation about the 
capacity of men to give birth, pointed to a growth in the boar’s body cavity 
and said with much disapproving shaking of the head: “Look at this. He 
wants to carry his child. He’s stupid.” In addition, several times I saw fa- 
thers push their nipples into the mouths of young children to quieten 
them; while none of these fathers claimed to be able to produce milk, 
people nevertheless claimed that some men in the community were able to 
lactate, a phenomenon also attested to in myth. Men and women are 


thought to produce the same genital fluid, and this is linked in complex 
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ways to the capacity of both to menstruate. All of these examples demon- 
strate the community’ stress on bodily identity between men and women. 

Furthermore, in Gerai, men’s and women’s sexual organs are explicitly 
conceptualized as the same. This sexual identity became particularly clear 
when I asked several people who had been to school (and hence were used 
to putting pencil to paper) to draw men’s and women’s respective organs 
for me: in all cases, the basic structure and form of each were the same. 
One informant, endeavoring to convince me of this sameness, likened both 
to wooden and bark containers for holding valuables (these vary in size 
but have the same basic conical shape, narrower at the base and wider at the 
top). In all of these discussions, it was reiterated that the major difference 
between men’s and women’s organs is their location: inside the body 
(women) and outside the body (men).28 In fact, when I pressed people on 
this point, they invariably explained that it makes no sense to distinguish 
between men’s and women’s genitalia themselves; rather, it is location that 
distinguishes between penis and vulva.* 

Heterosexuality constitutes the normative sexual activity in the commu- 
nity and, indeed, I was unable to obtain any information about homo- 
sexual practices during my time there. In line with the stress on sameness, 
sexual intercourse between a man and a woman in Gerai is understood as 
an equal coming together of fluids, pleasures, and life forces. The same 
stress also underlies beliefs about conception. Gerai people believe that 
repeated acts of intercourse between the same two people are necessary for 
conception, since this “prepares” the womb for pregnancy. The fetus is 
deemed to be created through the mingling of equal quantities of fluids 
and forces from both partners. Again, what is seen as important here is not 
the fusion of two different types of bodies (male and female) as in Western 
understandings; rather, Gerai people say, it is the similarity of the two bod- 
ies that allows procreation to occur. As someone put it to me bluntly: “If 
they were not the same, how could the fluids blend? It’s like coconut oil 
and water: they can’t mix!” 


% I have noted elsewhere that the inside-outside distinction us a central one within this 
culture (Helliwell 1996). 

26 While the Gera stress on the sameness of men’s and women’s sexual organs seems, on 
the face of it, to be very mmilar to the situation in Renaissance Europe as described by Le- 
queur 1990, it is profoundly different in at least one respect: in Gerai, women’s organs are 
not seen as emasculated vermons of men’s—“female penises” —as they were in Renaissance 
Europe. This 1s clearly linked to the fact that, in Gera, as we have already scen, preps is not 
synonymous with mes, and women are not relegated to positions of cmasculation or abjec- 
ton, as was the case in Renaissance Europe. 
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What needs to be stressed here is that both sexual intercourse and con- 
ception are viewed as involving a mingling of similar bodily fluids, forces, 
and so on, rather than as the penetration of one body by another with a 
parallel propulsion of substances from one (male) body only into the other, 
very different (female) one. Nor is there anything in Gerai understandings 
that equates with the Western notion of conception as involving an aggres- 
sive active male cell (the sperm) seeking out and penetrating a passive, 
immobile female cell (the egg) (Martin 1991). What Gerai accounts of 
both sexual intercourse and conception stress are tropes of identity, min- 
gling, balance, and reciprocity. In this context it is worth noting that many 
Gerai people were puzzled by the idea of gender-specific “medicine” to 
prevent contraception — such as the injectable or oral contraceptives pro- 
moted by state-run health clinics in the area. Many believed that, because 
both partners play the same role in conception, it should not matter 
whether husband or wife received such medicine (and indeed, I knew of 
cases where husbands had taken oral contraceptives meant for their wives). 
This suggests that such contraceptive regimes also serve (like the practice 
of rape) to reinscribe sex difference between men and women (see also 
‘Tsing 1993, 104~20). 

When I asked why, if conception is predicated on the mingling of two 
similar bodies, two men or two women could not also come together to 
create a child, the response was that a man and a woman “fit” with one 
another (sdang). But while there is some sense of physical compatibility 
being suggested here, Gerai people were adamant that what is more impor- 
tant in constituting “fit” is the role of each individuals “life force” (semon- 
ganr) and its intimate connection to particular forms of work. The smon- 
gmr is the spiritual essence or force that animates the person, that gives the 
person his or her individual life. Without his or her semongam, a human 
being cannot live (this is true of all other elements in the universe as well), 
and thus when a person dies, the semonger’ is understood to have left the 
body and journeyed away. In turn, an individuals semongar’ is centrally 
linked to the kind of work he or she routinely performs — particularly dur- 
ing the rice-culttvation cycle, which is understood as the source of life itself 
in Gerai. 

While Gerai people stress sameness over difference between men and 
women, they do, nevertheless, see them as being different in one important 
respect: their life forces are, they say, oriented differently (“they face 
different ways,” it was explained to me). This different orientation means 
that women are “better” at certain kinds of work and men are “better” at 
other kinds of work— particularly with respect to rice-field work. Gerai 
people conceive of the work of clearing large trees for a new rice field as 
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marked by success in production not only of rice but also of children, the 
truly viable household must contain at least one conjugal pair. The work 
of both husband and wife is seen as necessary for the adequate nurturance 
of the child and successful rearing to adulthood (both of which depend on 
the successful cultivation of rice). Two women or two men would not be 
able to provide adequately for a child since they would not be able to pro- 
duce consistently successful rice harvests; while such a household might be 
able to select seed, clear a rice field, and so grow rice in some rudimentary 
fashion, its lack of expertise at one of these tasks would render it peren- 
nially poor and its children perennially unhealthy, Gerai people say. For 
this reason, households with adults of only one gender are greatly pitied 
by Gerai people, and single parents seek to marry or remarry as quickly as 
they can. It is the mingling of the respective life forces of a man and a 
woman, then — linked, as they are, to the work skills of each — that primar- 
ily enables conception. It is this, Gerai people say, that allows the child's 
semoga to come into being. Mingling of the parental bodily fluids, in 
turn, creates the child’s bodily substance, but this substance must be ani- 
mated in some prior sense by a life force, or the child will die. 

Gender difference in Gerai, then, is not predicated on the character of 
one’s body, and especially of one’s genitalia, as in many Western contexts. 
Rather, it is understood as constituted in the differential capacity to per- 
form certain kinds of work, a capacity assigned long before one’s bodily 
being takes shape.” In this respect it is important to note that Gerai ontol- 
ogy rests on a belief in predestination, in things being as they should (see 
Helliwell 1995). In this understanding, any individual's songa is linked 
in multifarious and unknowable ways to the cosmic order, to the “life” of 
the universe as a whole. Thus the new fetus is predestined to become some- 
one “fitted” to carry out either men’s work or women’s work as part of the 
maintenance of a universal balance. Bodies with the appropriate character- 
istics — internal or external genitalia, presence or absence of breasts, and so 

27 In this respect Gerai is smilar to a number of other peoples in this region (c.g-, Wana, 


Tlongot), for whom difference between men and women is also seen as primarily a matter af 
the different kinds of work that each performs. 
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on— then develop in line with this prior destiny. At first sight this may not 
seem enormously different from Western conceptions of gender, but the 
difference is in fact profound. While, for Westerners, genitalia, as signifi- 
cant of one’s role in the procreative process, are absolutely fundamental in 
determining one’s identity, in Gerai the work that one performs is seen 
as fundamental, and genitalia, along with other bodily characteristics, are 
relegated to a kind of secondary, derivative function. 

Gerai understandings of gender were made quite clear through circum- 
stances surrounding my own gender classification while in the community. 
Gerai people remained very uncertain about my gender for some time after 
I arrived in the community because (as they later told me) “I did not... 
walk like a woman, with arms held out from the body and hips slightly 
swaying; I was “brave,” trekking from village to village through the jungle 
on my own; I had bony kneecaps; I did not know how to tie a sarong in 
the appropriate way for women; I could not distinguish different varieties 
of rice from one another; I did not wear earrings; I had short hair; I was 
tall’ (Helliwell 1993, 260). This was despite the fact that people in the 
community knew from my first few days with them both that I had breasts 
(this was obvious when the sarong that I wore clung to my body while I 
bathed in the river) and that I had a vulva rather than a penis and testicles 
(this was obvious from my trips to defecate or urinate in the small stream 
used for that purpose, when literally dozens of people would line the banks 
to observe whether I performed these functions differently from them). As 
someone said to me at a later point, “Yes, I saw that you had a vulva, but 
I thought that Western men might be different.” 

My eventual, more definitive classification as a woman occurred largely 
fortuitously. My initial research proposal focused on the creation of subjec- 
tivity and sociality through work and, accordingty, as soon as I arrived in 
the community, I began accompanying people to work in the rice fields. 
Once I had negotiated a longhouse apartment of my own in which to live 
(several weeks after arrival), I also found myself, in concert with all other 
households in the community, preparing and cooking rice at least twice 
daily. These activities rapidly led to a quest for information conceming rice 
itself, particularly concerning the different strains, how they are cultivated, 
and what they are used for. As I learned to distinguish types of rice and 
their uses, I became more and more of a woman (as J realized later), since 
this knowledge — including the magic that goes with it— is understood by 
Gerai people as foundational to femininity. However, while people eventu- 
ally took to referring to me as a woman, for many in the community my 
gender identity remained deeply ambiguous, partly because so many of my 
characteristics and behaviors were more like those of a man than a woman, 
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but also, and more importantly, because I never achieved anything ap- 
proaching the level of knowledge concerning rice-seed selection held by 
even a girl child in Gerai. 

In fact, Gerai people talk of two kinds of work as defining a woman: 
the selection and storage of rice seed and the bearing of children.” But the 
first of these is viewed as prior, logically as well as chronologically. People 
are quite clear that in the womb either “someone who can aut down the 
large trees for a ricefield is made, or someone who can select and store 
rice” When I asked if it was not more important whether or not someone 
could bear a child, it was pointed out to me that many women do not bear 
children (there is a high rate of infertility in the community), but all 
women have the knowledge to select and store rice seed. In fact, at the 
level of the rice group the two activities of “growing” rice and “growing” 
children are inseparable: a rice group produces rice in order to raise healthy 
children, and it produces children so that they can in turn produce the rice 
that will sustain the group once their parents are old and frail (Helliwell, 
forthcoming). For this reason, any Gerai couple unable to give birth to a 
child of their own will adopt one, usually from a group related by kinship. 
The two activities of growing rice and growing children are constantly 
talked about together, and the same imagery is used to describe the devel- 
opment of a woman’s pregnancy and the development of rice grains on 
the plant. Indeed, the process of pregnancy and birth is seen as intimately 
connected to the process of rice selection and storage. As one woman c- 
plained to me, “It is because we know how to hold the sced in the storage 
baskets that we are able to hold it in our wombs.” But just as the cultivation 
of rice is seen as in some sense prior to the cultivation of children, so it is said 
that “knowledge about childbirth comes from knowledge about rice seed.” 

Gerai, then, lacks the stress on bodily—and especially genital — dimor- 
phism that most feminist accounts of rape assume. Indeed, the reproduc- 
tive organs themselves are not scen as “sexed.” In a sense it is problematic 
even to use the English categories woman and man when writing of this 
community, since these terms are saturated with assumptions concerning 
the priority of biological (read, bodily) difference. In the Gerai context, it 
would be more accurate to deal with the categories of, on the one hand, 
“those responsible for rice selection and storage” and, on the other, “those 
responsible for cutting down the large trees to make a ricefield.” There is no 
discursive space in Gerai for the distinction between an active, aggressive, 


In Gerai, pregnancy and birth are seen not as semimystical “natural” procesecs, as they 
are for many Westemers, but mmply as forms of work, linked very closely to the work af 
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penetrating male sexual organ (and sexuality) and a passive, vulnerable, 
female one. Indeed, sexual intercourse in Gerai is understood by both men 
and women to stem from mutual “need” on the part of the two partners; 
without such need, people say, sexual intercourse cannot occur, because the 
requisite balance is lacking. Since, as I have described at length elsewhere 
(Hellrwell, forthcoming), a relationship of “needing” is always reciprocal 
(it is almost inconceivable, in Gerai terms, to need someone who does not 
need you in return, and the consequences of unreciprocated needing are 
dire for both individual and rice group), the sexual act is understood as 
preeminently mutual in its character, inchiding in its initiation. The idea 
of having sex with someone who does not need you to have sex with 
them —and so the idea of coercing someone into sex— is thus almost un- 
thinkable to Gerai people. In addition, informants asserted that any such 
action would destroy the individual’s spiritual balance and that of his or 
her rice group and bring calamity to the group as a whole.” 

In this context, a Gerai man’s astonished and horrified question “How 
can a penis be taken into a vagina if a woman doesn’t want it?” has a mean- 
ing very different from that of the same statement uttered by a man in 
the West. In the West, notions of radical difference between men and 
women — incorporating representations of normative male sexuality as ac- 
tive and aggressive, normative female sexuality as passive and vulnerab 
and human relationships (including acts of sexual intercourse) as occurring 
between independent, potentially hostile, agents—would render such a 
statement at best naive, at worst misogynist. In Gerai, however, the stress 
on identity between men and women and on the sexual act as predicated 
on mutuality validates such a statement as one of straightforward incom- 
prehension (and it should be noted that I heard similar statements from 
women). In the Gerai context, the penis, or male genitalia in general, is 
not admired, feared, or envied, nor is the phallus a central signifier in the 
way postulated by Lacanians. In fact, Gerai people see men’s sexual organs 
as more vulnerable than women’s for the simple reason that they are out- 
side the body, while women’s are inside. This reflects Gerai understandings 
of “inside” as representing safety and belonging, while “outside” is a place 
of strangers and danger, and it is linked to the notion of men as braver 
than women.” In addition, Gerai people say, because the penis is “taken 


® Sanday 1986 makes a sımılar point about the absence of rape among the Minangkabau. 
See Helliwell (forthcoming) for a discussion of the different kinds of bad fate that can afflict 
a group through the actions of rts individual members. 

” In Geral, as in nearby Minangkabau (Sanday 1986), vulnerability 1s respected and val- 
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into” another body, it is theoretically at greater risk during the sexual act 
than the vagina. This contrasts, again, quite markedly with Western under- 
standings, where women’s sexual organs are constantly depicted as more 
vulnerable during the sexual act — as liable to be hurt, despoiled, and so on 
(some men’s anxicties about ragina dentata not withstanding). In Gerai a 
penis is “only a penis”: neither a marker of dimorphism between men and 
women in general nor, in its essence, any different from a vagina. 


Condustons 

The Gerai case suggests thar, in some contexts at least, the practice of rape 
is linked to sexual dimorphism and, indeed, that in these contexts dis- 
courses of rape (including the act of rape itself) reinscribe such dimor- 
phism. While the normative sexual practice in Gerai is heterosexual 
(between men and women), it is not accompanied by a heterosexual regu- 
latory regime in the sense meant by Foucault (1978) in his discussion of 
the creation of sex as part of the heterosexualization of desire in the West, 
nor is it part of what Butler terms “the heterosexual matrix” (Butler 1990, 
1993). The notion of *heterosexualization” as used by these thinkers refers 
to far more than the simple establishment of sexual relations between men 
and women as the normative ideal; it denotes the entire governmental re- 
gime that accompanies this normative ideal in Western contexts. Gerai 
stresses sameness between men and women more than difference, and such 
difference as occurs is based on the kinds of work people perform. Al- 
though this process certainly naturalizes a division between certain kinds 
of tasks—and the capacity to perform those tasks effectively — clearly, it 
does not involve sex or sexed bodies in the way Westerners normally un- 
derstand those terms —as a naturalized difference between bodies (located 
primarily in the genitals) that translates into two profoundly different types 
of person. In this context, sexual assault by a man on a woman is almost 
unthinkable (both by women and by men). 

With this background, I return now to the case with which I began this 
article — and, particularly, to the great differences between my response to 
this case and that of the Gerai woman concerned. On the basis of my own 
cultural assumptions concerning the differences—and particularly the 
different sexual characters — of men and women, I am inclined (as this case 
showed me) to read any attempt by a man to climb into a woman’s bed in 
the night without her explicit consent as necessarily carrying the threat of 
sexual coercion and brutalization. This constant threat has been inscribed 
onto my body as part of the Western cultural process whereby I was 
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“girled” (to use Butler’s felicitous term [1993, 7]), or created as a gendered 
being in a context where male and female sexualities are perceived as pene- 
trative and aggressive and as vulnerable and self-protective, respectively. 
The Gerai woman, in contrast, has no fear of coerced sexual intercourse 
when awakened in the dark by a man. She has no such fear because in the 
Gerai context “girling” involves the inscription of sexual sameness, of a 
belief that women’s sexuality and bodies are no less aggressive and no more 
vulnerable than men’s. 

In fact, in the case in question, the intruding man did expect to have 
intercourse with the woman.” He claimed that the woman had already 
agreed to this through her acceptance of his initiatory gifts of soap.% The 
woman, however, while privately agreeing that she had accepted such 
gifts, claimed that no formal agreement had yet been reached. Her anger, 
then, did not stem from any belief that the man had attempted to sexually 
coerce her (“How would he be able to do such a thing?”). Because the 
term “to be quiet” is often used as a euphemism for sexual intercourse in 
Gerai, she saw the man’s exhortation that she “be quiet” as simply an invita- 
tion to engage in sex with him, rather than the implicit threat that I read 
it to be.™ Instead, her anger stemmed from her conviction that the correct 
protocols had not been followed, that the man ought to have spoken with 


n The man left the commmunmty on the night that this event occurred and went to stay for 
several months at a nearby tmber camp. Commnmity consensus —incinding the view of the 
woman concerned + was that he left becanse be was ashamed and distressed, not only as a 
result of having been sexually rejected by someone with whom he thought be had established 
a relationship but also because his adulterous behavior had become public, and he wished to 
avoid an ainng of the details in a community moot Consequentty, I was unable to speak to 
him about the case. However, I did speak to several of his dose male kin (nduding his 
married son), who put his pamt of view to me. 

©The women in this particular case was connderably younger than the man (in fact, a 
member of the next generation). In such cases of considerable age disparity between sexual 
partners, the older partner (whether male or female) is expected to pay a fine m the form of 
small gifts to the younger parner, both to imtiate the liason and to enable its continuance. 
Such a fine rechfies any spiritual imbalance that may resalt from the age mbelance and hence 
makes it safe for the relationship to proceed. Contrary to standard Western assumptions, 
older women appear to pay such fines to younger men as often as older men pay them to 
younger women (although it was very difficult to obtain reliable data on this quesnion, since 
most such liaisons are adulterous and therefore highly secretive). While not ngnificant in 
terms of value (women usually receive sach things as soap and shampoo, while men receive 
tobacco or cigarettes), these gifts are crucial in their role of “rebalancing” the relationship. It 
would be entirely erroneous to sibemme this practice under the rubric of “prosutunon” 

8 Because Gera adults usually aleep surrounded by their children, and with other adults 
leas than a meter or two away (although the latter are usually inside different mosquito nets), 
sexual mtercourec is almost always carned out very quietly. 
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her rather than taking her acceptance of the soap as an unequivocal expres- 
sion of assent. She was, as she put it, letting him know that “you have 
sexual relations together when you talk together. Sexual relations cannot 
be quiet.” 

Yet, this should not be taken to mean that the practice of rape is simply a 
product of discourse: that brutality toward women is restricted to societies 
containing particular, dimorphic representations of male and female sexu- 
ality and that we simply need to change the discourse in order to eradicate 
such practices.” Nor is it to suggest that a society in which rape is unthink- 
able is for that reason to be preferred to Western societies. To adopt such 
a position would be still to view the entire world through a sexualized 
Western Jens. There are, in fact, horrific things that may be done to women 
in places such as Gerai— things that are no less appalling in their implica- 
tions for the fact that they do not involve the sexualized brutality of rape. 
In Gerai, for instance, while a woman does not fear rape, she does fear an 
enemy's bewitchment of her rice seed (the core of her gendered identity in 
this context) and the subsequent failure of the seed to sprout, resulting in 
hunger and illness for herself and her rice group. In extreme cases, be- 
witchment of rice seed can lead to malignancy of the growing fetus inside 
the woman; her subsequent death in childbirth, killed by her own “seed”; 
and her resultant transformation into a particularly vile kind of demon. 
Gerai women live constantly with the fear of this bewitchment (much as 
Western women live with the fear of rape), and even talking of it (always 
in whispers) reduces them to a state of terror.** The fact that this kind of 
attack can be carried out on a woman by either a woman or a man, and 
that it strikes not at her alone but at her rice group as a whole, marks it as 
belonging to a very different gendering regime from that which operates 
in the West. But it is no less horrific in its implications for that. 

In order to understand the practice of rape in countries like Australia 


H In dummg that “sexual relations cannot be quiet,” the woman was playing on the er- 
pression “be quiet” (meanmg to have sexual intercourse) to make the point that while adulter- 
ous scx may need to be even “quieter” than legitimate sex, it should not be so “quiet” as to 
prechode dialogue between the two partners. Implictt here 1s the nonon that in the absence 
of such dialogue, sex will lack the requisite mutuality. 

* Foucnalt, e.g, once suggested (in a debate in French reprnted in Le Feke Emcercies [see 
Plaza 1980]) that an effective way to deal with rape would be to decrimimalize it in order to 
“desexualize? it. For feminist critiques of his suggestion, sce Plaza 1980, de Lauretis 1987; 
Woodhull 1988. 

* Men fear a parallel form of bewitchment that causes death while engaged in the defint- 
tive “men’s work” of cutting down large trees to make a nce field. Like women’s death in 
childbirth, this is referred to as an “evil death” (mati jat) and is believed to involve the trans- 
formation of the man into an evil spirit. 
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and the United States, then — and so to work effectively for its eradication 
there — feminists in these countries must begin to relinquish some of our 
most ingrained presumptions concerning difference between men and 
women and, particularly, concerning men’s genitalia and sexuality as inher- 
ently brutalizing and penetrative and women’s genitalia and sexuality as 
inherently vulnerable and subject to brutalization. Instead, we must begin 
to explore the ways rape itself prodwces such experiences of masculinity and 
femininity and so inscribes sexual difference onto our bodies. In a recent 
article, Moira Gatens asks of other feminists, “Why concede to the penis 
the power to push us around, destroy our integrity, ‘scribble on us? invade 
our borders and boundaries, and ... occupy us in our (always already) 
conquered ‘privacy’? (1996, 43). This article echoes her lament. The ten- 
dency among many Western feminists writing on rape to accept as a seem- 
ing fact of nature the normative Western iconography of sexual difference 
leads them to reproduce (albeit unwittingly) the very discursive framework 
of Western rapists themselves, with their talk of “tools” and “holes” the 
very discursive framework in which rape is possible and which it 
reinscribes. For rape imposes difference as much as it is produced by 
difference. In fact, the highly racialized character of rape in many Western 
contexts suggests that the practice serves to police not simply sexual 
boundaries but racial ones as well. This is hardly surprising, given the his- 
tory of the present “heterosexual matrix” in the West: as Stoler (1989, 
1995) has demonstrated, the process of heterosexualization went hand-in- 
hand with that of colonialism. As a result, in contemporary Western sct- 
tings sexual othering is inextricably entangled with racial othering. Unfor- 
tunately, in universalizing rape, many Western feminists risk naturalizing 
these othering processes and so contributing to a perpetuation of the very 
practices they seek to eradicate. 


Department of Archacolagy and Anthropology 
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Janet Sayers 


Teenage Dreams: Feminism, Psychoanalysis, 
and Adolescence 


eminist psychoanalysis says little about adolescence. Nor docs post- 

Freudian psychoanalysis. Yet, as I will seck to demonstrate — through 

examples from a study of preteen and teenage high school students 
dreams — adolescence bears directly on the male-centered, patriarchal, and 
phallic fantasies of adult women and men that feminist psychoanalysis 
seeks to expose and redress and that it usually theorizes in terms of infancy. 
I begin by revisiting the theories to which I seck to add. 


Theortzing Infancy 
In her 1974 book Psychoanalysis and Feminism, Juliet Mitchell drew atten- 
tion to the male-centered, indeed father-centered, organization of all socie- 
ties insofar as they are predicated on the patriarchal exchange of women 
by men in marriage. She argued that, with his theory of the Oedipus and 
castration complexes, later reformulated by Lacan, Freud provided a means 
of understanding how each sex comes to situate itself in late infancy in 
terms of the unconscious fantasy of having or being the phallus, the univer- 
sal symbol, according to Lacan, of the taboo against incest represented by 
the father in patriarchy. Other feminist psychoanalytic theorists dwell on 
earlier, pre-Oedipal infancy. Particularly influential in this respect is Julia 
Kristeva (e.g., 1974), who focuses on what she calls the “semiotic” precur- 
sors of the Symbolic order, as theorized by Lacan, in the earliest relation 
of the mother and child. 

Feminist theorists critical of Lacan, however, return to even carlier 
prenatal and postnatal developments. A leading example is Luce Iri- 
garay, who argues that women should free themselves from alienating 
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self-identifications in terms of men and the phallus by returning to and 
recovering the women they already were at birth. As she puts it, “Long 
before your birth, you touched yourself, innocently. Your/my body does 
not acquire a sex by some operation, by the act of some power, function 
or organ. You are already a woman; you don’t need any special modifica- 
tion or intervention” (1980, 78). Meanwhile, in the United States, Nancy 
Chodorow (1978) draws on the post-Freudian cgo-psychology theory of 
Margaret Mahler regarding the baby’s and toddler’s early symbiosis with, 
and separation/individuation from, the mother to explain the infantile 
roots of continuing unequal divisions of labor between women and men 
as adults. Chodorow explains mothers’ emotional expressiveness and at- 
tunement with others in terms of the early attunement and identification 
of their mothers with them as babies. However, she also locates the devel- 
opmental source of the instrumental rationality required of men as wage 
carners in their early differentiation and individuation from their mothers 
and their efforts as boys to differentiate themselves from their mothers by 
identifying instead with the instrumental roles attributed to men in and 
beyond their immediate families. 

Others, notably Dorothy Dinnerstein (1976), draw on Melanie Klein’s 
({1928] 1975) theory that in earliest infancy both sexes seek to escape 
love- and hate-filled fantasies about their mothers, in the first place about 
the mother as a good and bad breast. Boys do so by celebrating their male- 
ness (their having a penis), girls by turning from the mother to idealization 
of the father (and his penis). Dinnerstein argues that this is a major factor 
contributing to both sexes’ idealization of, or at least acquiescence in, 
men's social dominance as refuge from the dominance exercised over them 
by their mothers when they were babies. 

Jessica Benjamin (1988), by contrast, explains men’s social dominance 
as an effect of, or at least as contributed to by, the weakness of their moth- 
crs, Not their strength. She reiterates D. W. Winnicott! ([1969] 1974) the- 
ory that the individuation of infants from the mother depends on her with- 
standing and thereby demonstrating her separateness from their fantasies 
about her— particularly their fantasies of attacking and destroying her. 
Benjamin argues that, because of the injuries done them as women by their 
subordinate position in male-dominated society, mothers are often too 
weak to withstand their babies’ attacks. As a result, boys take refuge in 
identifying with men’s dominance and strength, an option foreclosed to 
girls because of their sex. Instead, Benjamin maintains, girls often opt to 
affirm their strength and selfhood by being objects of dominating men’s 
recognition and regard. Benjamin uses these terms to explain the domi- 
nant/submissive, sadomasochistic dynamic that often sours relations be- 
tween adult men and women. 
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In theorizing the damage done both sexes by men’s social dominance, 
Benjamin, Dinnerstein, Chodorow, Kristeva, Mitchell, Ingaray, and others 
seck to identify the factors that must be taken into account to bring about 
social change. In their clinical practice, however, psychoanalysts are gener- 
ally more concerned to bring about individual change through exposing 

and reworking the conflicts of infancy that psychoanalysis views as the 
main determinant of patients’ ills. Winnicott advocated regression to in- 
fancy in the service of reworking, on a less damaging basis than afforded by 
a veneer of adult self-sufficiency, the division, at least in schizoid patients, 
between their true and false self as defense against their mothers’ not mect- 
ing their needs as babies ([1960] 1972). Kleinians (e.g., Birksted-Breen 
1996) focus on the damage done to patients by manic flight into male- 
centered idealization of themselves or others as the phallus. They seck to 
enable their patients to recognize and become conscious of the factors in 
earliest infancy that motivate this flight, namely, anxieties associated with 
recognizing the separateness from them of their parents as a couple, perse- 
feelings of love and hate between themselves and others, and depressive 
anxieties involved in recognizing these otherwise divided feelings as both 
stemming from within themselves. 

Meanwhile, locating the cause of psychosis and paralysis of desire in 
idealizing the phallus and imagining oneself as having or being the phallus, 
Lacanians in their clinical practice seek to expose and undo this illusion. 
They, too, attend to the infantile origins of the fantasies they seck to treat. 
According to Lacan ([1949] 1977a, [1958] 1977), the illusion of having 
or being the phallus stems from the child’s introduction, via the Oedipus 
and castration complexes and the presence or absence of the penis, to the 
meaning of the phallus and, before that, from the toddler’s fascination and 
alienating identification with his or her imaginary and idealized reflection 
in the mirror and in the desire of the mother. Kristeva (1995, 1998) in 
turn advocates treating women and men by exposing and analyzing the 
factors involved in seeking to escape infantile, loved and hated immersion 
in the mother (as depressing and depressed) and through rooting them- 
selves in phallic theory and discourse as manifested in the transference/ 
countertransference of patient and analyst in therapy. 

Freud too focused on infancy (see, e.g., [1924] 1953—741).’ He often 
identified his patients’ ills as the result of guilt and depression stemming 
from identifying in late infancy with an idealized and judgmental super- 
ego image of the father or as stemming from paranoia resulting from 


1 All references to Freud's works in this article are from Ths Stomdard Edition of ties Complete 
Prycholagical Works of Sigmund Freud (1953-742). 
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projecting this judgmental figure onto others. He also wrote of the harm 
done women by fleeing divided love and hate of their mothers as infants 
through idealizing their fathers and subsequently the men they marry, only 
to find their husbands becoming mired in the same hatred of their mothers 
that first drove the women to idealize their fathers ([1933] 1953-740). 

Accordingly, he also argued that treatment depends on exposing to pa- 
tients their image of their fathers, bequeathed them in late infancy, as an 
idealized superego figure (Freud [1937] 1953-74p). ‘Treatment depends, 
he wrote, on making conscious the previously unconscious source of this 
figure in the patient’s continuing, repressed Oedipal desire for incest and 
its conflict with the fantasy, also stemming from infancy, that realization 
of this desire might result in loss of the patient’s own penis (in the case of 
men) or has already done so (in the case of women). Freud said little in his 
later writings about the more immediate teenage, as opposed to infantile, 
determinants of his patients’ ills. Yet it was with analyzing and studying 
patients’ memories of themselves as teenagers and young people that psy- 
choanalysis began. 


Studying and analyzing adolescence 

In their first and only joint clinical casebook, Studies on Hysteria, Freud and 
Joseph Breuer noted that their patients suffered “mainly from reminis- 
cences” ([1895] 1953-744). It turned our that they suffered mainly from 
reminiscences of actual or imagined events from their teens or early twen- 
ties. Anna O., with whom their book opens, suffered from a fantasy, oc- 
curring when she was twenty-one, of a snake about to attack her dying 
father as he slept. Another patient, eighteen-year-old Katharina, suffered 
from memories of her father sexually abusing her, as we might now put it, 
when she was fourteen. 

Freud famously went on to describe yet another teenager, eighteen- 
year-old Dora ([1905] 1953-74c). She said that her symptoms began in 
reaction to sexual propositions by her father’s friend Herr K. in her early 
teens. In his case history, Freud detailed how she suffered not only from 
memories of such incidents but also from remembered dreams, including 
a recurring nightmare of a house on fire, from which her father saved her 
at her mother’s expense, and a dream, which she had a couple of days be- 
fore quitting her treatment with Freud, in which her mother wrote a letter 
telling her that her father was dead. 

Prior to treating Dora, Freud had argued that the immediate cause of 
the ills bringing adult women and men to treatment was often the memory 
of a sexual or quasi-sexual experience from their teens ([1896] 1953—74b), 
The experience has a pathological effect, he argued, because it occurred 


Le 
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after puberty and thereby made the patient conscious for the first time of 
the sexual character of abuses he or she suffered as an infant. Later Freud 
argued that puberty contributes to women’s and men’s ills by impelling 
them to realize their infantile Oedipal fantasies and thereby arousing all 
the conflicts about incest and castration that those fantasies involve. 

He argued that some young men solve the problem by having sex only 
on condition that a fetish stands in for the castration-signifying absence 
of a penis in the women with whom they make love (see Freud [1927] 
1953-74m). Alternatively, some men turn to what he called “psychical im- 
potence, mysogyny, and permanent homosexuality” (Freud [1910] 1953- 
74e, 96). Some resolve conflicts about incest by looking to a man to love 
them in place of the mother to whom they looked for love as babies (Freud 
[1922] 1953-74i). More often, Freud argued, young men resolve their 
conflicts about incest by having sex only on condition that they feel none 
of the affection toward their sexual partners that they feel for their mothers. 
This, he maintained, is the immediate cause of their “psychical impotence,” 
of which he wrote, “Where they love they do not desire and where they 
desire they cannot love” (Freud [1912] 1953-74g, 183). Other young 
people, Freud claimed ([1910] 1953-74f, [1920] 1953—74h), women as 
well as men, find themselves sexually attracted as teenagers to women 
whom they imagine themselves rescuing in the same way that, impelled 
by puberty% revival of the Oedipus complex, they imagine rescuing their 
mothers from sex with their fathers. Or young men imagine their mothers 
initiating them into sex to save them from the castrating perils of masturba- 
tion (Freud [1928] 1953-74n). 

For the most part, however, having begun psychoanalysis dwelling on 
the origins of his patients’ ills in their teens and carly twenties, Freud later 
turned instead to the origins of their ills in infancy. It was left to his psycho- 
analyst daughter, Anna Freud ([1936] 1968, 1958), to develop his carly 
work in this respect. She argued that the quantitative increase in the libido 


' with puberty revives and impels teenagers sexually to act on their infantile 


wishes for incest. She drew attention to various ways teenagers defend 
against the resulting conflicts in their relations with others and in relation 
to themselves. She noted that teenagers and young people more often act 
on, rather than think through, the conflicts involved. In doing so, Anna 
Freud’s followers argue, teenagers fix their subsequent adult lives and 
loves. On the basis of his work with disturbed teenagers attending 
London’s Brent Consultation Centre, Moses Laufer (1997) argues that — 
through masturbation, sex, delinquency, and other actions aimed at resolv- 
ing the conflict between wanting and dreading incest — teenagers perpetu- 
ate and set the pattern for what they become as adults. 

Laufer and his colleagues focus on analyzing the fantasies driving their 
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disturbed teenage patients’ actions, not least the transference/countertrans- 
ference interaction of analysis. But what about teenagers who are not in 
analysis or not disturbed? What are their fantasies? To find out, and faced 
with a dearth of published research on the topic, I have sought to investi- 
gate teenagers’ fantasies by studying their dreams. In a study conducted 
in July 1995, I arranged for teachers in two parallel, single-sex state high 
schools to ask their eleven- to seventeen-year-old pupils to write down 
anonymously in class their best-remembered recurring childhood dreams 
and recent dreams — analogous to the recurring and recent dreams recalled 
by Dora in her analysis with Freud. After writing about their dreams, re- 
spondents were asked to indicate their age and to circle one or more of the 
following to indicate with whom they currently lived: mother, father, sis- 
ter/s, brother/s, other/s. This resulted in 136 completed forms from the 
girls’ school and 151 completed forms from the boys’ school. The average 
age of respondents in both cases was 14.3 years. 

From the “manifest content,” as Freud might have put it, of what they 
chose to remember and write, several gender-related themes emerged: 
both sexes often told male-centered dreams of themselves or others as he- 
roes and saviors, and these dreams were often preceded in girls by dreams 
of attachment, closeness, and divided loves, and in boys by dreams of de- 
tachment, isolation, and self-division. It is to the latter that I turn first. 


Detached sons 
Regarding detachment, Freud famously argued that the boy early detaches 
himself from his mother for fear that realization of his longing for sexual 
union with her will result in his being punished with loss of his penis 
([1923] 1953-74j). Freud’s U.S. ego-psychology follower Ralph Green- 
son (1968) argues, similarly, that boys must detach themselves from their 
mothers not only to preserve but to forge their male identity in contrast 
to the femaleness that their mothers represent. My findings indicate the 
adolescent repercussions of this developmental injunction, which was ar- 
guably the cause of several boys’ reports of recurring dreams of earlier de- 
tachment and separation from their mothers. One seventeen-year-old put 
it particularty poignantly: 
I used to have a dream about being separated from my mother as she 
was taking me to school. There was always a very strong sense of loss 
in this dream — it was particularly vivid, and at the same time quite 
frightening. It was a dream that reoccurred very frequently for 


some time. 
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Faced with loss of, and separation from, his mother, Freud’s cighteen- 
month-old grandson devised a game in which he represented his mother 
by a spool that he threw into his cot and retrieved by pulling a thread 
attached to it just as he wanted to retrieve his mother when she was gone 
(Freud [1920] 1953-74h). The persistence of this theme into adolescence 
in today’s teenagers was indicated in my study by a fourteen-year-old who 
lived with his father, brothers, and sisters but not with his mother. He told 
a dream of reconnecting himself to his absent mother, or at least to a statue 
of a woman, with a length of rope: 


My most repeated [childhood] dream was that I was hanging from 
a building trying to paint a statue of a lady gold. I only had 3 pots 
of paint and I had 24 hours before the sun came up. I then painted 
it completely apart from the legs, but I could not paint them as the 
rope was too short. The 24 hours was up and the rope holding me 
up snapped. I fell and as I reached the floor I woke up. 


The inability of boys, as in this case, to reconnect and heal their early de- 
tachment and separation from their mothers, whether imagined or real, 
has further repercussions. It arguably helps to explain why more boys than 
girls in my study recounted nightmares of being isolated and alone, partic- 
ularly unsettlingtly in the case of a seventeen-year-old who wrote, 
I used to have this recurring dream until I was about 10... . There 
was no story . . . it was more of an image, a sensation; it was unpleas- 
ant. I could see waves, not necessarily sea waves, but they were often 
like that. They created a horrible, distressing distance between myself 
and the object of the dream I was having. 
assailed by amorphous or inanimate objects without the reassuring com- 
pany of the family and friends who were often present in girls’ dreams. 
One fourteen-year-old wrote, 


All that happened in the dream was me looking up towards the sun 

and everything went white. I then found myself walking in a place 

that was totally white. I couldn’t distinguish between anything, and 

then a black spot appeared in front of me. The spot grew and grew 

until I was engulfed by it. I then found myself falling into nothing- 
Another fourteen-year-old boy dreamed of being alone and threatened by 
a green mist hovering toward him. 
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Others remembered nightmares of being pursued in their isolation by 
rocks and boulders. A fifteen-year-old wrote, for example, 

When I was about five, I used to have a dream that very large boul- 

ders were rolling towards me. There were no humans or animals, 

landscape of sky. I can remember the dream being repeated 3 or 4 

times. The dream was in slow motion and I can remember in the 
Still others, a fourteen-year-old for instance, told nightmares of being 
chased and destroyed in their aloneness by unidentified and unidentifi- 
able objects: 


I often had a strange dream in which there was a piercin g noise. 

There was an infinitely small “thing” — maybe me — and it was “over- 

taken,” crushed, by a much larger “thing ” I had this dream maybe 

three times. 
They dreamed of not being able to get away or of being able to move only 
in “slow motion,” as if “in glue.” They dreamed that their feet were heavy 
and that they could not put any distance between themselves and their 
pursuers. They wrote of not being able to make a sound, of not being able 
to speak or shout. 

When they told of dreams involving identifiable figures, the boys 
tended to describe figures who, more often than in the dreams recalled 
by girls, were not known to them personally. They described anonymous, 
impersonal, unknown figures — often stereotypical, persecuting tyrants and 
ogres. A fourteen-year-old wrote, “My most repeated childhood dream 
was that I was being chased through some woods by a monster, and he 
kept gaining on me.” Another recalled a childhood dream of being “on my 
own when someone with a mask and a long black cape glides across the 
water to me.” Others, unlike any of the girls in my study, described night- 
mares of being threatened in their isolation by uncontained, monstrous, 
foreign, and inanimate objects and forces. They described nightmares of 
explosions, of “fire blazing across killing everyone,” of bombs blowing up, 
and of “alien laser ships . . . vaporising people” 

Often the boys’ nightmares indicated an otherwise often overlooked 
repercussion of a development in early infancy described by the post- 
Kleinian analyst Wilfred Bion (1962). His work implies that the infant 
needs to be close to the mother if she is to experience, know about, and 
contain the infant’s anxieties so that he or she can reinternalize them as 
contained and known about by her. But, as Chodorow points out, boys 
are often pressed into early separation from their mothers. Hence, argu- 
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ably, they more often experience their anxieties in adolescence as explosive 
and uncontained as depicted in the above-quoted teenagers’ dreams. Yet 
their dreams of explosions and of being pursued by impersonal and un- 
known, uncontainable and uncontained fears, anxieties, and monsters con- 
tradicts another, far more frequently occurring image of men as contained 
and in control. This contradiction surfaces acutely in teenage boys con- 
cerned with making much of their emerging manhood while often experi- 
adolescent erections and wet dreams — as further isolating them as too em- 
barrassingly uncontained and out of control to be acknowledged, talked 
about, or even admitted (see, ¢.g., Moore and Rosenthal 1993). This un- 
doubtedly contributes to the notorious self-division in teenagers between 
their bodies and their minds. It also doubtless contributes to men’s “out- 
of-body” stories about themselves, as noted, for instance, by Mary and 
Kenneth Gergen (1993). 

Adolescent precursors of such stories were evident in several dreams 
told by teenage boys in my study. Particularly striking in this respect was a 
seventeen-year-old who recounted a divided mind/body image of himself 
and five-year-old, narrating and narrated, observing and observed seives: 


When I was five I had a dream which only happened once but I’ve 
never forgotten it, because it struck me as strange. I dreamt that I was 
asleep and standing by my self watching me sleep. Speech bubbles 
appeared. They said “Is THIS ME?” At this stage the person who said 
the ‘This is me reappeared and this kept on happening until I (real 
me) woke up! ... Very weird. GROOVY! 


Laufer (1989) theorizes mind/body divisions in adolescence as a de- 
fense against postpubertal conflict between wanting and dreading incest. 
His theory, however, is based on clinical work. My study indicates that 
similar conflicts and divisions about incest also occur in nonclinic popula- 
tions. A fifteen-year-old participant, for instance, wrote: 


My most recent dream was last night —I dreamt I was with my sis- 
ter... . She said she wanted to lose her vaginity [sic] but not to be a 
bastard. She asked me to have sex with her. ... So I agreed, but I 
actually wanted to have sex with her! . . . She pointed to my trousers, 
and she took them off and pulled me down on top of her. . . . I then 
got my penis and put it into her vagina and we started having sex... . 
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She reached her orgasm as I cjaculated. Then she got dressed and 
went to her bedroom. I am still a virgin! 


While this student and others from the boys’ school told dreams of being 
divided between being and not being virgins or being and not being inces- 
tous, of being divided between their bodies and minds, and of being both 
detached and isolated from their mothers and everyone else, students from 
the girls’ school more often described dreams of attachment — and division 
in their attachment — to their mothers and others. 


Attached daughters 

Freud ([1905] 1953-74d, [1925] 1953-741) argued that girls, having no 
penis and therefore no reason to dread being punished for Oedipal close- 
ness with their parents by being castrated and losing their maleness, often 
persist in Oedipal attachment to their families of origin long after infancy 
1s over. Similarly, Chodorow (1978) argues that, since girls have no reason 
to detach themselves from their mothers to establish a gendered identity, 
they often remain attached to their mothers through infancy into child- 
hood in becoming women like them. Extending Chodorow’s thesis from 
childhood into adolescence, Terri Apter (1989) notes the continuing at- 
tachment of girls to their mothers in resolving their divided likes and dis- 
likes of them as teenagers. 

Apter is concerned with what teenage girls say, not with what they 
dream, and her study is not concerned with boys. My study, by contrast, 
looks at the dreams of both sexes and reveals that girls more often than 
boys tell dreams bearing on the attachment issues dwelt on by Apter. Girls 
in the study told dreams of snuggling closeness with their mothers and 
others. One described being chased by a dragon, not being able to get 
away, and then being comforted and reassured on waking to find herself in 
her mother’s arms. Another recalled a recurring dream of her finger getting 
caught in the brakes of her bicycle, her fingernail coming off, and her 
mother looking after her and taking her to the hospital. Other girls told 
dreams of cuddly toys, including a dream of being “a teddy bear and a 
child was cuddling me and I was so happy” 

No boy recounted a dream of any such cuddling closeness. Whereas 
boys more often told nightmares of separation and isolation, girls told 
nightmares of togetherness being all too close. Particularly evocative in this 
respect is the following twelve-year-old’s fantasy: 

I am on a giant web and there is a giant spider coming towards me. 

She is smiling but as she gets nearer she lets out a horrible scream, 
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so high it hurts my ears. She becomes scarey and ugly. She gets really 
close to me and I am stuck on the web unable to move. She looks 
like she is going to kill me and then she scuttles back to the begin- 


ning, puts on a smile, and it begins again. It goes on for ages. 


Others described nightmares of being closed in on or of being sufto- 
catingly confined with their mothers or with their friends’ mothers. A 
thirteen-year-old nicely evoked the suffocation involved when she — pre- 
sumably inadvertently — squeezed the letter a from the word breath/e] in 
her writing and inserted it above: 


I had this dream about 12 times: I was walking through a bricked 
tunnel with my friend and her mum. Each time I took a step the 
tunnel got thinner. In the end it was so thin I couldn’t bre*th. 


A sixteen-year-old girl wrote of longing to get away, to escape from her 
mother: 


My Mum would be sitting on the top of my cupboards, amongst my 
teddy bears, and I would be in bed trying to sleep. But she would be 
shouting down at me with a red face, whilst a bird mobile I used to 
have hanging from my lampshade would be swinging round vio- 
lently, because the birds were alive, and trying to escape. 


Perhaps it was a similar longing to escape that drove other girls — again 
unlike any of the boys—to describe dreams not so much of their mothers 
berating and attacking them as of their mothers themselves being berated, 
attacked, killed, done away with, and destroyed. 

Several of the girls also told nightmares of not being able to avert their 
mothers’ destruction. One, for instance, dreamed of her family 


at the beach going for a walk by the cliffs. My Mum, brother and 
dad are there and then suddenly my dad runs over to my mum and 
pushes her off the cliff. He then laughs. My brother screams and I 
jump off the cliff to try and safe [stc] her. As soon as I jump I stop in 
mid air and see my mum splattered on the rocks. Then I wake up in 
a cold sweat. Ive had this dream about 4 times. 


A similar cold-sweat anxiety about not being able to avert the destruction 
imagined being done to their mothers might have contributed to others 
telling dreams of being dismissed by women as useless and no good. Ex- 
amples inchide a thirteen-year-old’s description of a recurring dream: 
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Every night before my birthday this fat lady would walk up to me 
... Carrying a pair of boots ... [and] say “You don’t deserve these 
boots.” And I would always be sad. 


A fifteen-year-old similarly recalled a dream in which, she wrote, 


my boss forgot to get my wages, so she made me run to her house 
and then I came back with it. When I opened it there was no money. 
There was a note saying that my work was not good enough and that 
she never wanted to sec me again. I ran home crying. 


Others dwelled on divided love and hate of the women deputed to look 
after them in place of their mothers. For example: 


We were changing in the cloakroom and Mrs S came in (who I really 
hate) and said, “Sorry girls, Mrs R isnt teaching you, I am”... it 
was a bit of a nightmare . . . your worst teacher saying she was going 
to teach you instead of the one you like. 


Feminist theorists have suggested that a major cause of young women’s 
intense likes and dislikes of their teachers and, in the first place, of their 
mothers is due to the low status accorded women in male-dominated soci- 
cty (sec, e.g., Phillips 1996). Others argue that these feelings toward fe- 
male authority figures contribute to women’s eating disorders. They claim 
that anorexic and bulimic attacks by teenage girls on their bodies are moti- 
vated by the wish not to become physically the same as their oppressed 
and oppressive mothers, this image being an effect not least of prevailing 
mysogynist attitudes about reproductively mature femininity (see, e.g., 
Bordo 1993). 

Young women’s resistance to becoming like their mothers might explain 
why girls increasingly through their teens turn from closeness with their 
mothers to closeness with and attachment to their peers. As a result, as Lyn 
Brown and Carol Gilligan (1992) point out on the basis of their interviews 
of private-school girls in Cleveland, girls become increasingly wary through 
their teens of speaking about their conflicting and divided likes and dislikes 
of each other lest they thereby loge them as friends. 

Like Apter, Brown and Gilligan are less concerned with what teenage 
girls imagine than with what they say to interviewers about actual interac- 
tions with others. However, when protected by anonymity and asked to 
necessarily as wary as Brown and Gilligan found they were about express- 
ing their divided likes and dislikes of each other. Girls in my study often 
told dreams of just such divisions in their attachment to their peers. They 
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wrote of their best friends betraying and laughing at them. For example, 
one imagined, 
I was looking forward to going to Italy but as we were leaving, my 
friend said she couldn’t go and if I went I would be wrong. I wanted 
to go to Italy but didn’t understand my friend. In the end I got off 
the coach. It drove away and my friend’s face was grinning at me 


Others told nightmares of “evil children” taunting and catching them and 
threatening to beat them up. One described a dream of girls at school 
ganging up on her, stabbing her, pushing her through the window, and 
laughing at her. Another wrote: 


My Mum was very ill and my dad and sister were being kept in an 
old Edwardian house. ... One night, I peered down the drive and 
saw a girl in a long white nightgown, big brown plaits, cyes, vampir- 
ish teeth, blood red lips and a pale white face... . As soon as I got 
to the back door she pressed against me from behind. I ran again but 
she followed me... . I ended up along the glass corridor at school 
and she pressed me against the glass and columns. She pushed me 
through the glass. . . . She came down and stabbed me over and over 
again. .. . I woke up terrified. I had this dream 13 times, and then a 
little while ago, my friend had the same dream. 


Faced with another girl’s attack, this girl seems to have derived comfort 
from her friend’s closeness in echoing her dream. 

Other girls arguably found comfort in wish-fulfilling dreams of getting 
together with their peers in attacking rather than being attacked. A four- 
ten-year-old, after recalling a dream of a witch trying to kill her, told of 
the following dream of clubbing together with her friends to do the witch- 
like attacking: 

I was with my best friend and some other people in my class and we 

were all vampires. We all owned a shop but we were normal people 

in the day. Once, I went into our shop and said I was thirsty. We 
were the only people who knew what I was going on about. At night 

we would change into cloaks and go suck some blood. We had a 

morgue in the back of the shop where we kept our coffins. It was 

too, a good dream. 


The only two girls in my study to describe manifestly sexual dreams 
similarty told dreams of wish-fulfilling togetherness, of sex not dividing 
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them from but keeping them together with their family and friends. They 
told dreams of group sex. A thirteen-year-old wrote: 


This is quite rude but we were all having sex. I was with Steve, Sue 
was with Ben and Anna was with Simon and Brian. And then Anna, 
Sue and I started running, hopping, and jumping with orange and 
pink scarfs around us and nothing else on. 


Meanwhile, a seventeen-year-old told a dream of 


a sex-session between my parents and me and my brother. I remem- 
ber questioning the moral tastelessness in the dream, but everyone 
else was saying: go on, go ahead. Never reached full blown sex 
(thank God}). 


More often, the participants in my study told dreams in which images 
of attachment, closeness, and divided loves (in the case of the girls) or 
images of detachment, isolation, and self-division (in the case of the boys) 
were succeeded by images of themselves or others as heroes or saviors. 
These relate directly to the male-centered, patriarchal, and superego imag- 
ery theorized by Freud and his feminist and nonfeminist successors. 


Heroes and saviors 

In advancing his theory of the castration complex, Freud ([1923] 1953- 
74}) argues that in late infancy the boy resolves his Oedipal love and hate 
of his father by identifying with his father as an idealized superego figure 
within bhim. Lacan similarly writes of toddlers resolving the division be- 
tween their idealized reflections of themselves in the mirror or in the desire 
of the mother through the illusion of having or being the phallus ([1949] 
1977a, [1958] 1977b), and Kristeva (1995) writes of patients fleeing 
loved and hated immersion in their mothers for male-centered theory and 
imagery. Dinnerstein (1976), following Klein, claims that both sexes 
flee overwhelming love- and hate-, idealization- and persecution-filled fan- 
tasies about their mothers and replace them with idealizing fantasies about 
their own or others’ maleness and masaulinity. Dinnerstein argues that this 
flight is a consequence of the unequal allocation of child care primarily to 
women, such that men, in their absence, become a readily idealizable 
refuge. 

Meanwhile, adopting Chodorow’s development of ego psychology, Gil- 
ligan writes of men being compensated for “attenuating their connection 
with their mothers” by being “stuffed with grandiosity and privilege” 
(1997, 25). Although Gilligan, unlike most other feminist psychoanalytic 
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theorists, studies adolescents, she says little about fantasy. In attending to 
the fantasies and dreams of adolescence, my study fills in some of the de- 
tails of the grandiosity that Gilligan says men adopt as compensation for 
their too-early-attenuated connection with their mothers. 

An eleven-year-old in my study arguably represented a repercussion of 
this attenuated connection in recalling a memorable childhood dream of 
isolated walkers on a windswept beach sucked into the sand where, he 
wrote, there was “a crimesquad” hidden in the ground below. He followed 
this dream with a description of one in which, getting away from the 
“crimesquad” terrors of isolating attenuated connection, he grandiosely 
and thuggishly evoked these terrors in others. He wrote: 


We had been playing football all day and then we went to Pete’s. We 
raided the fridge and freezer and got legless. Then we all went up to 
John’s house but on the way we met the unfriendly dog. We started 
to annoy it. So it chased us. We all turned around and kicked it until 
it was unconscious and didn’t move. 


More often, though, boys described dreams not of thuggish grandiosity 
but of grand sports success. After writing about a recurring dream of losing 
his mother, a fourteen-year-old recounted a recent dream of scoring the 
winning goal in the Wembley Football Association Cup Final. Another, 
also after describing a recurring childhood dream of attenuated connection 
(involving detachment and isolation from his family and friends in a de- 
sert), went on to write that, in his best-remembered recent dream, 


there was crowds and crowds of people. I was playing tennis against 
Andre Agassi and Pete Sampras at the same time. They didn’t win a 
point. And I won. The grass tennis court was bright green and the 
crowd cheered me. 


A third boy gave the same basic plot of conquest in a different setting. In 
a detached, second-person voice, he told of the following recurring dream: 


A nightmare where you are in darkness alone, in the middle of no- 
where, with a massive army all around you— that approach you... 
but just when they reach you and are about to kill you, the dream 
starts all over again. 


He then arguably compensated for this “alone,” “nowhere,” impersonal 
world of darkness and attack with an image of himself as a man who, far 
from being isolated and threatened, is surrounded by girls all longing to 
have sex with him: 
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My most recent memorable dream which occurs over and over again 
is where I start at a party, with lots of really nice girls, and they all 
really fancy me and aren't afraid to show it. I know all of the girls in 
my dream. Then two of them follow me home, and I shag them 
both, lick them out and they give me a blow job. 


Escape into such dreams of phallic prowess is not such a ready option 
for women. As Benjamin (1988) points out, and as I indicated earlier in 
this essay, little girls cannot as readily as boys escape nightmares of weak- 
ness associated with their mothers by identifying with men and the 
strength they represent. However, Benjamin focuses on infancy and not 
on the adolescent repercussions of the early childhood processes she de- 
scribes. My findings go some way to redressing this omission. Unlike the 
boys, no girl in my study described a dream of identifying with men’s 
strength or success. Rather, the girls’ dreams were consistent with the ob- 
servation of Margaret Wetherell that girls escape the psychic dilemmas of 
divided, ambivalent feelings by cultivating images of romance—of “re- 
demption, salvation and rescue” (1995, 132). Girls in my study dreamed 
not of being or being like men but of looking to boys and men to save 
them from ambivalent and fraught attachment to and closeness with their 
mothers and others. One seventeen-year-old, for example, was still mindful 
of a recurring dream in which 


everyone is playing with their friends except for me who is being 
bullied. Suddenly this boy (like Peter Pan) comes out of the sky and 
gives me magic flying dust. I tie all of the bullies to the goalposts and 
fly off to the clouds. 


Meanwhile, a thirteen-year-old who lived alone with her mother dreamed of 


being in the kitchen and putting something in the sink and feeling 
something crawl over my foot. I look down and see a massive spider, 
its cyes are like this: OO [here she inserted a drawing of two large, 
Close-together circles for eyes]. 


She then moved away from this image of cycballing, creepy-crawly close- 
ness and told of a dream in which she was outdoors and hailed by the 
quasi-regal figure of her schoolmaster in the distance: 


I am sitting on the roadside and a car keeps driving past me. I look 
into the window and see Mr. Dixon my history teacher. He sees me 


and grins and waves slowly, like the Queen. This continues for a 
long time. 


) 
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Another thirteen-year-old started with a recurring childhood dream not 
of closeness with her mother but of being surrounded by jeering peers after 


[In] my most memorable dream from when I was younger... I 
can remember being naughty and the teacher tied me to a chair and 
cellotaped my mouth. All the other children laughed at me and called 


me names. 


She then went on to describe a different dream that also began with impris- 
onment but from which she escaped, at least temporarily, by looking to 
boys, and to one boy in particular, to take her away: 


I was sentenced to seven years in prison. I was given one day to say 
good bye to all my friends. . . . All the girls were there but no boys 
... [then] all the boys came around the comer... . I embraced them 
all and especially one at the end called Simon (I fancy him in real life) 
he asked if I wanted to go into town... . So we walked off hand in 
hand to a coffee shop. 


Another teenager looked for escape from drowning imprisonment, or 
rather engulfment, by her family to an idealized male figure on the hori- 
zon. She wrote that, in a recurring childhood dream, 


there was a submarine and inside was my sisters and me... as we 
were moving through the water everything seemed to go black and 
all of a sudden we would be drowning. 


She then wrote of a recent dream: 


The waves were engulfing me but I couldn’t see or hear them. Every 
few minutes I would turn round and Tom would be standing there, 
then I would turn again but see nothing. (Other times Kurt Cobain 
would be there.) 


A few teenage boys told similar dreams of rescue by others. One fol- 
lowed a recurring nightmare of being detached and separated from his 
mother with a dream of being saved, as it were, by meeting his favorite 
rock band, talking to the lead singer, and swooningty finding, as he put it, 
“that he seemed to understand. It was almost overwhelming and I recall 
there was a lot of emotion in that dream.” Another wrote of a dream of 
being alone, surrounded by spotlights shining on the walls, and walking 
toward a “marked place at the bottom of a large sweep of white stairs.” 
He then went on to describe a recent dream of being rescued from 
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baton-waving phallic isolation, and from the errors and rejection in which 
it resulted, by the reassurance of a man sanctified as a monk: 


I was in control of an orchestra in a red concert hall, and I had a 
baton, and all the usual stuff, but the players kept getting the music 
wrong, and the more I tried to correct them, the more they got it 
wrong, and the audience kept walking out of the room until the only 
man left was a Greek Orthodox monk who kept clapping loudly and 
saying encouraging things. Odd. 
But his dream was not so odd or unusual. It corresponds with a frequent 
image of men as champions and saviors, which is also present in one of 
the few fantasies that Brown and Gilligan report from their study of pre- 
teen and teenage girls. One of their interviewees, a twelve-year-old named 
Victoria, described fraught familial divisions that made her both her moth- 
ers confidante when they were alone together and the outsider when they 
were with her father, when her mother sided with him against her. She 
continued: 


Pm hoping some day I will fall in love with a man and we will be 
happy and live happily ever after... . He is going to be at least six 
foot and have a beard and a mustache and he’s going to be really nice 


and gentle and . . . the perfect prince. (Quoted in Brown and Gilligan 
1992, 151) 


Brown and Gilligan note that this same notion—of being rescued by a 
“perfect prince” — was: the fantasy that had first led Victoria’s mother to 
marry her father. Since then, their marriage had gone from bad to worse. 
The damage it did Victoria’s mother recalls psychoanalysts’ identification 
of the damage done to both men and women by the male-centered, patri- 

archal, and phallic fantasies bequeathed to them in infancy. 


Damage and disillusion 

My study, as I have sought to illustrate, reveals details of the subsequent 
elaboration of these infantile fantasies in adolescence. It also reveals the 
damage that adolescents associate with these fantasies. Preteen and teenage 
students in my study told nightmares of male-centered success exciting 
others’ envious and damaging attack. A twelve-year-old boy recalled a 
dream of winning Wimbledon and collecting the trophy, only to be re- 
warded by a man machine-gunning both him and his admiring spectators. 
A fourteen-year-old dreamed of being in a rock group and of the adulation 
of screaming girls being followed by their beating him up. Others told 
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similar nightmares of superlative achievement leading to disaster or even 


_ © global catastrophe: 


I dreamt I had become a member of a really big rock/grunge band 
and that I was really rich and all our records had gone platinum. I 
was in the middle of singing the song called the “4th of July” by 
Soundgarden which is about the end of the world when everything 
in the song came true. The floor opened and engulfed everything 
and everyone except me and I was left alone on a completely de- 
serted Earth. 


They told nightmares of glory turning to humiliating defeat. A 
seventeen-year-old boy described a dream of “missing an open goal in Hol- 
land against Germany when playing for England in the European cup.” 
Others told nightmares of the exhausting, time-consuming effort driving 
them to footballing success. A twelve-year-old recalled a recurring dream 
of his parents being cut in half at the top of their legs. He illustrated the 
outcome with a pencil outline of a figure attacked with jagged lines below 
the waist. He then wrote that, despite his mother’s — or at least her cars — 
being damaged and broken down, he and his friend could manage to go 
footballing perfectly well without her: 


Me and my friend were in a football team and we had to get to Lon- 
don to play in a game. We had to use my Mum’s car (which is not 
very relyable [sc], and had just broken down the day before this 
dream) and we couldn’t get it to start so, we cut holes in the floor 
and we used our feet to move the car along by running and also 
someone (my friend) pushed, (I steered), and it took us ages to get 
to London. 


Others told dreams of their idealizing images of themselves as football he- 
roes proving to be an illusion. A thirteen-year-old dreamed that he was 
playing for Liverpool at Wembley for the Football Association Cup Final 
only to discover that the applause of the crowd came from tape recorders, 
not people, in the stands. Girls told dreams of analogous disappointment 
in looking to others to be heroes and save them. One dreamed of being 
kept in by her mother, of drowning, and of looking in vain to a man in the 
distance —a lifeguard—to rescue her. Another girl, after writing about a 
nightmare of being buried alive with her mother, described a dream of 
looking to a boy sanctified in the distance as someone who might save her 
from attachment to her friend turned tormentor: 
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I can see a huge puddle of ice with a boy I know sitting in the yoga 
position on the ice, We run towards him. But I slip and break my 
ankle. My friend picks me up, but as we reach the ice she throws me 
across the ice and I skid towards him and knock him over. But he’s 
only a cardboard picture. 


More often, far from recognizing their fantasies of themselves or others 
as sanctified or glorified heroes and saviors as illusions —as a “cardboard 
picture,” as this girl put it— teenagers take seriously the fantasies involved. 
Young men often act on the assumption that they are the grand figures 
they imagine themselves to be, and young women, likewise, tend to act on 
the assumption that men are the heroic saviors they want them to be. All 
too often this is succeeded by the unhappy relations between the sexes 
described by Freud, Benjamin, and other psychoanalytic and feminist writ- 
ers and illustrated by the story of the mother of twelve-year-old Victoria 
cited at the end of the previous section of this essay. Or, as I indicated in 
the first section of the article, men and women risk psychosis or they are 
paralyzed from action by imagining they already are or have the ideal 
man — the phallus, as Lacan put it. Or, as Freud claimed, they suffer from 
the neurosis and guilt involved in being judged by an idealized patriarchal 
superego figure within them or from the paranoia involved in being judged 
by this figure projected onto others outside them. What, then, do my find- 
ings add to these understandings? 


Condusion 

I began by noting the focus by Freud, and by his feminist and nonfeminist 
followers, on the origins in infancy of the male-centered, patriarchal, su- 
perego, and phallic fantasies that psychoanalytic theorists identify as a ma- 
jor source of the psychic damage and ills suffered by adults. Psychoanalysts 
argue that treatment entails exposing and reworking the divisions giving 
rise to these fantasies in infancy so as to treat the damage they do to adults. 
This includes exposing divisions between the unconscious and conscious 
mind; between the loved and hated, idealized and disparaged, good and 
bad breast; and between the true and false, mirrored and mirroring self of 
early infancy. 

My findings suggest a need for further investigation into the repercus- 
sions in adolescence of these divisions and into the romance of boys and 
men as heroes and saviors to which these divisions and conflicts can give 
rise. The willingness with which teenagers in my study described their 
dreams suggests that they might also be willing to free-associate to the bits 
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and pieces of their dreams so as to enable them and us to explore the latent 
as well as manifest psychic dilemmas giving rise to the fantasies bequeathed 
adults by adolescence. In this respect I have sought to add to feminist psy- 
choanalysis, although attending to teenage dreams is only a beginning. 


Department of Sociology 
Unsverstty of Kent at Canterbury 
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Linda Martin Alcoff 


Review Essay 


Philosophy Matters: A Review of Recent Work 
In Feminist Philosophy 


he story of feminist philosophy has multiple plots. There is now a gen- 
eration of mature thinkers, a considerable body of work, fully devel- 
oped subareas, and even a bit of recognition. Jürgen Habermas has had 

to respond to Nancy Fraser, Jacques Derrida to Judith Butler, and John 
Rawls to Susan Moller Okin. However, as major feminists reach their 
stride, they tend to leave philosophy departments for more hospitable pas- 
tures and are not pursued. Feminist philosophy in the analytic tradition is 
underread by philosophers but also by feminist theorists in other fields. 
Feminist philosophy in the continental tradition, if one can judge by the 
Humanities Citation Index, is read more by nonphilosophers than philoso- 
phers and thus read too often without benefit of the relevant textual 


Yet feminist philosophers, along with feminists in other disciplines, have 
shared in critiques of disciplinary chauvinism and narrowness and experi- 
mented with transdisciplinary styles. Sometimes it seems that the more 
relevant moniker today is “feminist theory,” not “feminist philosophy.” Is 
it really so important, then, which departments assign our work? I find 
myself resisting the dispersion of philosophical inquiry among other disci- 
plines, out of concern that it will become an exile. I recently had an argu- 
ment with a colleague in the social sciences who informed me that Susan 
Bordo’s Unbearable Weyht (1993) is mostly a work of sociology. No! I 
insisted, most of her arguments are philosophical and are criticisms of phil- 
osophical conceptual traditions that inform current cultural practice. It is 
our chauvinist male philosophy colleagues who are too quick to label femi- 
nist work sociology, a title that bequeaths a low status among philosophers. 

Part of the reason feminist philosophy is not included in mainstream 
texts and courses 1s that it differs on metaphilosophical ground from much 
mainstream philosophy and, as a result, has reconfigured the problematics 
in the various areas of study, as well as redrawn the relationships among 
the areas themselves. For example, feminists are refiguring the relationship 
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between ethics and politics, as well as that between ethics and epistemol- 
ogy, with some arguing that amy adequate epistemology must answer to 
the moral dimensions of the epistemic practices it recommends. Also, the 
central problems that feminist epistemologists address are not the same as 
those listed in any mainstream epistemology textbook: feminists tend to 
focus on experience, testimony, or memory rather than perception, a priori 
knowledge, or induction. And the same reformulation of questions occurs 
in other fields of feminist philosophical work. 

Because of these innovations, feminist philosophy is today one of the 
most exciting areas of philosophical work. My concern is that it should be 
scen as philosophy per se, even while it disrespects the disciplinary borders 
and traditional metaphilosophical assumptions that have framed contem- 
porary Western philosophy. In the following, I will review some of the 
best recent work.’ More than twenty years has elapsed since the last Signs 
overview of feminist philosophy. There is no way I can be adequately inclu- 
sive, but the assignment has caused me to think broadly about trends and 
movements within the field. 

Feminist philosophy in the 1980s, like feminist theory more generally, 
wrestled with questions of difference. If “equality feminism” presupposed 
a masculine norm of values and mode of life, must feminism be committed 
to women’s fundamental difference from men? What is the status of this 
sexual difference: Is it ontologically foundational or culturally imposed? Is 
it determined by the difference in bodies, or is the different experience of 
embodiment itself determined by a domain of cultural meanings? Does 
difference feminism entail a commitment to essentialism? Does it embroil 
us once again in biological determinism? If both equality feminism and 
difference feminism are problematic, what is left? But this set of questions 
about difference was not the only, or the most important, set of challenges. 
The other “difference” question concerned differences within the category 
of women itself— differences of race, of sexual identity, of culture and eth- 
nicity, of physical ability, and of economic position within the global map 
of neocolonialism. What did this internal heterogeneity mean for feminist 
theory or feminist practice? Philosophers, trained to universalize funda- 
mentals of the human condition from our private intuitions, were espe- 
cially challenged by this problem. Difference feminism of the first sort gave 
rise to powerful new work in feminist ethics, feminist epistemology, and 
feminist political philosophy, using models based on women’s lives to re- 
veal weaknesses in existing dominant theories and then to reconstruct them. 
This work was immediately beset by challenges from the second sense of 


! However, I want to stress that much among even the best work has had to be left out 
for obvious practical reasons. 
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difference: there is no coherent characterization of experience, social posi- 


tion, or standpoint that can encompass the differences among women. 


In my view, feminist philosophy has not yet risen to the challenge of 
thinking through the implications of this internal heterogeneity for femi- 
nism, though in the last decade it has been much more circumspect in its 
gender claims. But to be thus circumspect is to respond negatively, in 
effect, rather than positively, to withdraw claims rather than finding a way 
to fashion claims differently. Many have looked to poststructuralism for a 
way to critique universalism and transcendentalism in philosophy as well 
as to historicize philosophical projects. Feminist philosophers have also 
moved into the terrain of representations, discourse, and cultural produc- 
tions, that is, they have begun to make claims about claims rather than 
claims about experience or truth. This is in itself not an illegitimate 
move — it is an important line of inquiry to uncover and critique the philo- 
sophical conceptual foundations embedded in culture — but it has meant a 
certain neglect of more material work, as I shall argue. 

In what follows I pick up the threads of three lines of inquiry: first, the 
critical analysis of the Western canon, as it is being collected in a new book 
series edited by Nancy Tuana; second, the reconstruction of metaphysics 
through, primarily, work on the body from a variety of theoretical orienta- 
tions; and, third, the reformulations occurring in feminist ethics. I find 
several aspects of work in these areas especially exciting: the reevaluation 
of essentialism through a fuller account of its actual philosophical history; 
a reinvigorated critique — as well as supplementation — of the canon, show- 
ing it to be a prime location for cultural diagnosis rather than an ephemeral 
conversation unconnected to societies; and new developments in ethics 
that incorporate hermeneutic and postmodern approaches and that take 
care ethics beyond its gendered association. 

These areas do not, of course, comprise the whole of recent feminist 
philosophy: feminist epistemology, feminist philosophy of science, femi- 
nist aesthetics, and feminist political theory have especially received a sub- 
stantial amount of attention, and there has also been important work in 
the recovery of female philosophers and in feminist philosophy of language 
and even logic, but I expect I may be excused from trying to cover all these 
areas. I hope there will be future Signs review essays on these topics. 


Rereading the canon 

Recent feminist criticism of the history of philosophy has been collected 
in Pennsylvania State Press’s series Re-reading the Canon, under the general 
editorship of Nancy Tuana. The series’ aim is to foster a reevaluation of the 
canon as well as to encourage its expansion to include some women who 
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are too often, and unaccountably, excluded: for example, Mary Wollstone- 
craft, Simone de Beauvoir, and Hannah Arendt. Each volume of essays 
displays a variety of feminist approaches and analyses, often with essays 
that respond directly to one another in a debate over the virtues and vices 
of the philosopher under analysis. Despite the variety, the contributors to 
the volumes all share the view, still uncommon in mainstream philosophy, 
that a philosopher’s account of women and concept of femininity is impor- 
tant to assess carefully and may indeed illuminate limitations in his or her 
general philosophical account, for it may well be that apparently neutral 


and universal concepts in a philosopher's account actually harbor gendered ~ 


associations or value commitments. These books examine the extent to 
which Western philosophy is inhibited by its unanalyzed gendered orienta- 
tion and explore the implications of this for its lasting value. 

The authors generally also share the view that philosophical texts need 
to be read in the context of their cultural and historical moment and not 
only in the context of philosophical disputation internal to their contempo- 
raries. This is, perhaps surprisingly to those outside the discipline, not a 
commonly held view within philosophy. And it is one of the reasons femi- 
nist philosophy is underread: because its starting orientation toward the 
interpretation of texts is considered to border on the (“mere”) sociological 
or historical. Feminist philosophers are showing, however, that the social 
and historical contexts of philosophical work are actually relevant for spe- 
cifically philosophical reasons as well. As Michèle Le Dœuff (1989) argues, 
social context can help fill out the contours of the subtext, or what she calls 
the philosophical imaginary of a text, which imparts meanings that work 
for or against an argument’s persuasiveness, both in the past and in the 
present. A complete assessment requires that we understand all that is go- 
ing on in the text and thus all that is influencing our judgment of it.? 
Bordo’s introduction to her edited volume on René Descartes (1999) is 
especially useful in adeptly explaining why his (and our) social context is 
relevant in a philosophical assessment. 

Now nearly complete, the full series will inchide volumes on Plato, Aris- 
totle, Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Descartes, John Locke, David Hume, Im- 
manuel Kant, G. W. F. Hegel, Wollstonecraft, Karl Marx, John Stuart Mill, 
Arendt, Ludwig Wittgenstein, Derrida, Hans-Georg Gadamer, Beauvoir, 
Michel Foucault, and others.’ Some of these philosophers, such as Plato 


2 See Le Daff 1989. 

? The volumes already published inctnde, on Ptato, Tuana 1994; on Arendt, Honig 1995; 
on Beauvoir, Simons 1995; on Wollstonecraft, Fako 1996; un Foucault, Hekman 1996; on 
Hegel, Mills 1996; on Derrida, Holland 1997; on Kant, Schott 1997; on Anstotle, Precland 
1998; on Descartes, Bordo 1999; on Hume, Jacobson 2000. 
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and Descartes, have been the subject of extensive feminist debate for many 
years; others, such as Locke and Gadamer, have received little feminist at- 
tention, so these volumes will provide interesting insights into the new 
work that is developing. 

Contributors to the volumes speak to one or more of several different 
kinds of questions: What is the philosophy of sex/gender of the philoso- 
pher being studied? How does his or her philosophy of sex/gender impact 
his or her other philosophical views? To what extent are any of his or her 
views useful or detrimental for feminism? And how has the critical scholar- 
ship and interpretations of this philosophers work also been affected by 
arguments — or, more usually, assumptions— about women, sex, or gen- 
der? Although the recognized canon is usually all male, these questions 
apply to the female philosophers in the series as well. Whether women 
philosophers should be read differently in any way (given their different 
relationship to the oppression of women, for example) is under dispute 
among the contributors. Also under dispute are appropriate feminist atti- 
tudes toward even having a canon, as well as toward this canon in particu- 
lar. There is even disagreement about whether philosophers should be read 
with the “woman question” in mind. 

Despite some shared assumptions among the contributors, then, the 
volumes also demonstrate a helpful assortment of reading strategies, from 
Elizabeth Spelman’s (1994) straightforward analysis of the trustworthiness 
of Plato’s feminism, to deconstructive readings such as Luce Irigaray’s 
(1994, 1996) that push Plato’s and Hegel’s texts to reveal their latent but 
constitutive underbelly. Deconstructive approaches, however, are not al- 
ways aimed toward dismembering their targets, nor are rhetorical analyses 
aimed only at revealing the patriarchal content below the surface. For ex- 
ample, Wendy Browns perceptive rhetorical analysis of Socrates in dia- 
logue is intended to reveal Plato engaging “in a critique of the socially male 
modes of thinking, speaking, and acting prevalent in his epoch and milieu” 
(1994, 158). She shows how he situates philosophical truth “in the con- 
text of love, attachment, and desire for the Good” (171) and argues con- 
vincingly that, far from the archrationalist that Friedrich Nietzsche and 
others have portrayed him as, Plato was hesitant and ambrvalent about 
rationality. Her account aims to provide a Plato useful for feminism be- 
yond his defense of womenrrs rights to education and political leadership, 
and it should give pause to those who have characterized Plato as the “fa- 
ther of logocentrism.” 

The variations among these critiques demonstrates that reading the 
canon “as a feminist” is as diverse an operation as feminism itself The 
debate between Spelman and Gregory Vlastos (1994) over whether Plato 
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was a feminist largely turns on their different notions of what feminism 
implies. Spelman demands a feminism that encompasses the complete lib- 
eration of slave women and not just the elite, on the grounds that slave 
women suffered a gendered form of oppression. Vlastos appears to operate 
with a rather outdated account that allows him to ignore the plight of 
yonelite women and that also equates feminism with an “impartiality” in 
which reason triumphs over sentimentality. Thus he holds that, despite 
Plato’s misogynist sentiments, his rational argumentation establishes him 
as a feminist. 

Most feminists today will find such arguments simplistic, but their in- 
clusion renders these volumes more valuable as teaching tools, providing 
students with excellent representations of contrary positions and demon- 
strating the importance and value of reading texts on more than one level. 
The essays overall offer a surprising breadth of positions that feminists and 
nonfemuinists alike will find refreshingly unpredictable. One might be sur- 
prised to see, for example, the inclusion of Stanley Clarke’s essay (1999) 
in the volume on Descartes, since it is critical of the feminist work on Des- 
cartes. But it is not simply a polemic against feminist work; it is an engage- 
ment on feminist terms that argues for a different assessment of Descartes’s 
legacy and defends a kind of individualist rationalist feminism. 

The volumes also usefully display how feminist scholarship on these 
thinkers has developed. For example, the volume on Foucault (Hekman 
1996) begins with two classic critical pieces by Nancy Fraser and Nancy 
Hartsock written in the mid-1980s, among the very first feminist essays 
on Foucault in English and essays that set the stage for the debates that 
followed. The volume on Hegel (Mills 1996) inchides the (in)famous 
“Sputiamo su Hegel (Lers spit on Hegel) by Carla Lonzi, which was writ- 
ten and published in the heat of the militant women’s movement in 1970. 
Lonzi’s essay reads almost as a pamphlet or manifesto, full of demands 
and now-suspect universalizing sentences that start out “We women have 
discovered” and “Male thought has.” It’s a fun read, as well as an important 
carly feminist analysis of Hegels errors and how they have adversely 
affected Marust analyses of women’s oppression. 

The series also offers a critical look at mainstream scholarship on the 
canonical figures and the ways it has sometimes effaced or distorted even 
translations toward various ends. The issue of scholarship is perhaps most 
important in regard to the volumes on women. In the one on Beauvoir 
(Simons 1995), Karen Vintges provides a depressing survey of the many 
means by which traditional philosophers have justified their devaluation of 
Beauvoir, and Jo-Ann Pilardi gives an overview of the feminist treatment 
of Beauvoir, which has been at times almost as dismissive. Her analysis 
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suggests that feminists’ various interpretations and criticisms of The Second 
Sex reveal more about their own preoccupations and worries than about 
Beauvoir’. 

One such debate that is currently at its height is well represented in the 
volume: To what extent was existentialism the original product of Sartre 
and to what extent were its formative concepts actually developed first by 
Beauvoir? Beauvoir herself has proved the greatest obstacle to answering 
this question, having downplayed her contributions and even denied her 
status as a philosopher. In regard to this self-assessment, many feminist 
philosophers share Michèle Le Doeuff’s tersely worded view: “I don’t be- 
lieve one word of it” (1989, 62). She accuses Beauvoir of depreciating her 
own worth, and one can hear Le Doeuff’s anger at the self-effacement of a 
sister philosopher that affected not only Beauvoir’s own treatment but that 
of other women aspiring to philosophy as well. 

The correspondence between Sartre and Beauvoir, which became avail- 
able only after her death in 1985, reveals Sartre to be egotistical and sexist 
and suggests the cramped quarters within which Beauvoir’s self-image as a 
thinker had to accommodate itself. In Margaret Simons’s volume, Kate and 
Edward Fullbrook recount how they pursued the facts about the couple’s 
relationship with one another and with others and express their surprise at 
both the extent of Beauvoir’s bisexuality and the significance of her contri- 
bution to the development of existential philosophy (1995). Le Docuff’s 
reading of Beauvoir is intriguing in this context because, while she insists 
that Beauvoir was a philosopher, she does not see Beauvoir as authentically 
(so to speak) an existentialist. Le Dœuff characterizes existentialism as a 
view that was narcissistic to the point of solipsism and thus had little in 
common with the complex social world portrayed in Beauvoirs The Ethics 
of Ambiguity or The Second Sex. Thus Le Dœuff does not believe Beauvoir’s 
claim that she followed Sartre in this philosophy, much less those of schol- 
ars who say she originated it. 

Still, many others now maintain that, although Beauvoir’s metaphysics 
was different from Sartre’s in some important respects—for example, 
much more aware of the social context within which a fragile freedom may 
be possible — Beauvoir was in fact the founder of existentialism as much as, 
or more than, Sartre. This debate is fascinating as a soap opera of betrayal, 
emotional abuse, sexual opportunism, and philosophical deceit, but for 
a full accounting of the facts a reader should turn to the Fullbrooks’ full 
length study of the subject (1993) and to Simons’s recent book Besspotr 
and the Second Sex: Feminism, Race, and the Origins of Existentialism (1998). 
Simons has uncovered a 1927 journal of Beauvoir’s, written before her first 
encounter with Sartre, in which she articulates formative notions of bad 
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faith, the absence of moral or epistemological foundations, the paradoxical 
nature of life, and even the idea of the self as a nothingness separated from 
one’s past. Simons also demonstrates how these ideas are developed in 
Beauvoir’s novel She Came to Stay, as well as in The Second Sex. 

For counterpoint, one can find a strong defense of Sartre’s originality 
by Hazel Barnes (1999), the translator of Being and Nothingness and the 
woman responsible for bringing existentialism to the United States, in 
a recent response to Simons that she published in Philosophy Today. In 
Barnes's view, Beauvoirs journal entries recount vague ideas with some 
verbal resonance to existentialist themes but without the analytical devel- 
opment that might render them truly philosophical. She also questions 
whether Beauvoir would have collaborated in such historical deception and 
points out that this whole debate “runs the risk of falling into the error that 
Beauvoir’s admirers most condemn; that is, to seem to say that Beaurvoir’s 
greatness rests on her importance to Sartre and his work” (33). 

Nonetheless, and aside from the voyeurism so many of us share con- 
cerning her personal life, this is an exciting time for Beauvoir studies, with 
new work out on her ethics, her account of the erotic, her relationship to 
Marnsm and black nationalism, and her important but ignored work on 
the colonization of Algeria. The essays by Simons, Debra Bergoffen, and 
Julien Murphy in the Re-reading the Canon volume (Simons 1995) are es- 
pecially interesting on these topics. 

Few would dispute the fact that it was mainly via Beauvoir, not Marx, 
that Hegel entered into feminist theory. It was Beauvoir who returned to 
Hegel for the conceptual tools with which to describe the oppression of 
women: woman as other, man as subject. Beauvoir also creatively applied 
the master/slave dialectic to heterosexual relations, thus expanding the 
scope of the dialectic. The “Feminist Interpretations” volume on Hegel, 
edited by Patricia Jagentowicz Mills (1996), contains a wealth of rich inter- 
pretations of Hegel’s legacy, building on the five decades of feminist en- 
gagement that began with Beauvoir. 

Hegel supplied the basic terms within which radical social change has 
since been mapped out: the dialectic, the universal and the particular, the 
abstract and the concrete, subject/object, master/slave. Social theorists have 
been struggling within (and against) the confines of these terms ever since, 
and many of the essays in Mills’s volume take up these questions. Why is 
it that gender relations could not be included in Hegel’s dialectical progres- 
sion? If masters and subjects are counterpoised over and against slaves and 
objects, do we really want to aspire to a subjectivity predicated on domina- 
tion? Beauvoir herself was insufficiently attentive to this last question and 
formulated women’s liberation as the achievement of Hegelian subjectiv- 
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ity: sovereign and transcendent. In an excerpt from Speculseem of the Other 
Woman that appears in the volume, Irigaray (1996) improves on Beau- 
voir’s project by translating the goal of subjectivity into the “language of 
feminine specificity,” as Mills puts it in her introduction (9). Mills also 
points out that Beauvoir and Irigaray articulate opposite aspects of wom- 
an’s representation: Beauvoir is concerned with the “othering” of woman, 
based on essential difference, and Irigaray is focused on the way women 
are reduced to the “same” but with a defining lack or defect. Each of these 
versions has a particular significance within Hegelian dialectics: an essential 
difference rooted in immanence cannot instantiate the universal, it cannot 
develop, and it cannot participate in ethical life; conversely, otherness with- 
out difference, or an otherness that is merely the same with something 
lacking, cannot advance in the dialectic because it offers no positive term 
to be sublated, only an inadequacy. 

It seems that feminism is still articulating its strategies in Hegelian 
terms, even while it would reject Hegel. Shut out from participation in the 
ethical universal or dialectical sublation, women resort to irony, parody, 
derision. Women’s goal is said to be subjectivity, an otherness on our own 
terms, to be able to stand in as a positive moment of the dialectic, to have 
an autonomy understood as “control over the body” and thus “transcen- 
dence over immanence.” Feminist critics of modernism have pointed out 
that feminists accept Hegel’s hierarchies at our peril: the pursuit of tran- 
scendence makes us complicitous in denigrating the body, and the ele- 
vation of the universal over the particular often works as a justification 
for violence and oppression. As Seyla Benhabib says, the historical neces- 
sity justified on the basis of glorious universals “requires its victims, and 
women have always been among the numerous victims of history” (1996, 
41), Feminists need to deflate the “pompous march of historical neces- 
sity? (41). 

Naomi Schor develops a new chapter in this critique of Hegels hierar- 
chies in her reading of his neglected Aesthetic. In her contribution “Read- 
ing in Detail: Hegel’s Aesthetic and the Feminine” (1996), Schor pursues 
the concept of the detail in Hegel’s work, which, she says, he associates 
with the particular, the immanent, the concrete, and the feminine. Citing 
no less than Foucault, Derrida, and Roland Barthes as offering support for 
a newly developed philosophical appreciation of the detail, Schor follows 
up Foucault’s suggestion about doing a “history of the detail” insofar as 
Hegel has played a role. For poststructuralism, power is in the microprac- 
tices, and deconstruction is advanced through the detail. In Hegel’s system, 
details are superfluous and without meaning unless they can be shown to 
instantiate the universal. This belief may provide a dialectical appreciation 
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for both the particular and the universal, but, of course, if the particular is 
only valued when it is exemplary of the universal then it has no value in 
itself. Schor demonstrates further that Hegel associates detail with deca- 
dence, a classical association, but also with the contingent and the material. 
But Schor ends on a cautionary note, for it is not necessarily the case that 
the recent celebration of detail signals a corresponding triumph of the fem- 
inine: it may be that detail ceases “to be connoted as feminine at the very 
moment when it is taken up by the male-dominated cultural establish- 
ment” and “achieves its new prestige” (144). Moreover, it may not be the 
case that women’s art is in fact any “more or less particularistic than men’s” 
(145). In fact, her concluding hypothesis is that “feminine specificity lies 
in the direction of a specifically feminine form of idealism, one that seeks 
to transcend not the sticky feminine world of prosaic details, but rather the 
deadly asperities of male violence and destruction” (145). 

As this last claim might suggest, despite his misogyny HegePs legacy for 
feminism is not merely as a negative example. Benhabib credits him as 
one of the first to recognize the dialectic of enlightenment or the uncanny 
tendency of enlightenment goals to turn into their opposite: the defense 
of freedom that becomes only selfish materialism, a pursuit of wealth that 
increases poverty, an emancipated subjectivity that forgets its dependence 
an the other. Hegel’s beginning formulation of the self and the other, and 
even the concepts of the universal and the dialectic, are potentially useful 
toward feminist ends when sufficiently reconfigured. As other feminists 
have argued for Freud, Heidi Raven (1996) here argues that even Hegel’s 
account of the family is useful when it is read as a description of the family 
as a social system and an account of how it educates children, rather than 
a justification for gender inequality. Mary O’Brien, in contrast, finds Hegel 
useful to read precisely because his work provides “the greatest and most 
sustained attempt” to justify male dominance (1996, 205). 

In the volume on Foucault edited by Susan Hekman (1996), the main 
points of debate are not Foucault’s own views on women (since he rarely 
mentions them) but whether the various elements of his analyses can be 
useful for feminism.* Many feminist critics, such as Nancy Hartsock 
(1990) and Nancy Fraser (1989), have been concerned that Foucault dis- 
enables feminist politics and feminist theory by undercutting the grounds 
for such concepts as “woman” and “liberation” and by decentering domi- 
nation to such an extent that there are no more oppressors or oppressed. 
Hekman offers a response to these charges in her introduction, arguing 
that “Foucault offers not a theory or a politics but a method that defines a 


* I should disclose here that I have an essay in this volume (Alcoff 1996). 
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new epistemological space for both politics and the subject (3). In other 
words, one should look to Foucault not for a theoretical treatment of the 
nature, causes, and solution to the oppression of women but for a reorien- 
tation of the possibilities of knowledge within which new meanings may 
be statable. Hekman also argues, following other feminists such as Judith 
Butler, that “woman” is not erased but destabilized in Foucault’s work. 
Butler argues further (1996) that such a condition of instability creates 
fertile potentialities for resistance. For both Hekman and Butler, Foucault 
is deficient only when held up to modernist standards. 

Foucault’s account of power is also debated here. In a very interesting 
essay, Amy Allen differentiates between a microlevel analysis that “exam- 
ines a particular power-relation between two individuals or groups of indi- 
viduals” and a macrolevel analysis that “examines the cultural meanings, 
practices, and larger structures of domination that make up the context 
within which a particular power relation is able to emerge” (1996, 267). 
She argues, unsurprisingly, that Foucault is very helpful at the microlevel, 
but she also shows that he is useful in exposing “the circulation of power 
through cultural discourses, social practices, and institutional contexts” 
and thus how he contributes to macrolevel analyses (272). For Allen, Fou- 
cault’s work on power is extremely useful but insufficient for feminism. He 
does not offer any account of what she calls deep structures of domination 
that might provide an explanatory framework for inequality. She also 
points out that Foucault seems to offer two ways of understanding power, 
one that emphasizes the instability of the networks in which power circu- 
lates and another in which he identifies “states of domination” where circu- 
lation routes are congealed so as to block completely some individuals’ 
possibilities for action. Feminist critics of Foucault who think he does not 
account for oppression have not often acknowledged his discussion of this 
latter form of power. In general, both feminists who find Foucault’s work 
useful and those who do not can be demarcated on the basis of their com- 
mitment to a modernist metaphilosophical orientation, but Allen’s essay 
helpfully shows how Foucault can be useful for feminist theory of any 
orientation. 

The volume on Arendt edited by Bonnie Honig (1995) also raises im- 
portant metatheoretical issues about the feminist agendas at play in reading 
women’s philosophy. Honig contrasts two such agendas: what she names 
“the woman question in Arendt” is concerned with the extent to which 
Arendt was sufficiently gynocentric or, alternatively, the purveyor of mas- 
culine ideology, whereas “the Arendt question in feminism” raises the issue 
of whether such feminist preoccupations with Arendt’s views on women 
are themselves the product of an assumed prediscursive gender binary. 
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Honig much prefers the latter interpretation, wanting to use Arendt 
against some trends she finds disturbing in feminism. She and several con- 
tributors to the volume disparage attempts to judge Arendt’s gender loyal- 
hes as a needlessly dichotomizing project that divides arguments and phil- 
osophical approaches into male and female camps. Nonetheless, Honig 
also claims (oddly) that the two projects are not necessarily in contradic- 
tion and even that the “woman question” can be usefully opened up by 
the “Arendt question.” 

I found myself wondering, though, why feminism needs to give up the 
concern about male identification. Our accounts of masculinist ideologies 
will certainly change and develop, as they already have, but why must we 
give up the concern altogether? Is there or is there not a complex but 
hegemony-secking masculinist ideology (or, if you prefer, a discourse, in 
Foucaults sense, that sets out the realm of the statable) that is implicated 
in the possibilities of representation, theoretical methodology, and a host 
of value-laden factual claims about the body, about reason, and so on? And 
couldn't a similar argument be made about the gentile-centered and white- 
centered nature of European thought: that anti-Semitism and racism have 
been welded into the infrastructure of Western conceptualizations of 
mind/body, immanence/transcendence, and the racialization of all (and 
only) dark bodies? Is the fact that Arendt revered Martin Heidegger and 
felt herself superior to almost all women and certainly all African Ameri- 
cans completely irrelevant? One can hold that these issues remain signifi- 
cant even while insisting that Arendt’s work is not reducible to this list 
of concerns. 

Honig targets Benhabib’s contribution to the volume as emblematic of 
the “woman question” approach that she argues against. In seeking out 
Arendt’s possible contributions to feminism, Benhabib considers Arendt’s 
early biography of Rahel Varnhagen (1974), which was subtitled “The Life 
of a Jewish Woman” This work was written in the 1930s for Arendt’s 
Habthtationsschrift, the postdissertation work required to obtain a teaching 
post in a German university. Arendt chose this topic apparently to the be- 
wilderment and irritation of her advisor, Karl Jaspers, and Benhabib reads 
a ee a ee F 
herself was undergoing,” namely, the process of “self-understanding an 
redefinition as a German Jew” (1996, 90, 89). (sk fee a ee 
a few parallels between the story of Varnhagen’s negotiations with rising 
anti-Semitism in post-Napoleonic Berlin and Arendt’s own observations 
of the changing status of German Jews in the 1930s. Benhabib’s focus, 
however, is on Arendt’s account of the intellectual salon that Varnhagen 


maintained, an account that to Benhabib, suggests a “different genealogy 
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of modernism” (94). Rather than focusing on economic developments, 
this genealogy highlights “the emergence of new forms of sociability, asso- 
ciation, intimacy, friendship, speaking and writing habits, tastes in food, 
manners, and arts, as well as hobbies, pastimes, and Jeisure activities” 
(94) —in short, a new form of the social. Here is a model of social space 
that transgresses the public/private division and makes possible an egalitar- 
ian exchange across class, religious, and gender differences. Benhabib is 
mindful of its limitations yet fascinated with this unexpected element in 
Arendt’s work and interested in its example of how we might “recover the 
public world under conditions of modernity” (101). 

Honig’s complaint is that, in her support for the salon, Benhabib im- 
plicitly genders its obverse, the agon, as a “provenance of male action” (6). 
Honig opposes the gendering of either the salon or the practice of agonis- 
tics, and she seems to suspect Benhabib of sliding toward essentialism in 
her championing of what might appear to be a “woman’s sphere.” Honig 
herself prefers the agonistic side of Arendt and wants to use it in the devel- 
opment of a performative feminist politics that will contest and interrupt 
identity. But she worries that the power Arendt grants to the body may 
prove an obstacle to this project and argues that feminists need, rather, to 
“de-essentialize and denaturalize the body, perhaps pluralize it, maybe even 
see i as a performative production, a possible site of action in Arendt’ 
sense” (144). 

I address this kind of approach to the body in some detail in the section 
on feminist metaphysics, but I must say here that I find this suggestion of 
the body as performative production phenomenologically inadequate as 
well as antimaterialist. Moreover, it is unclear why Honig thinks that Ben- 
habib’s interest in the salon narrows her focus to “women-friendly” spaces: 
Benhabib’s (and Arendt’s) argument is precisely that the salons ushered in 
new forms of the social, transforming the possibilities of public spaces for 
all. This expansive agenda is not compromised, or narrowed, by the obser- 
vation: that, in fact, the salon and the agon did have gendered associations, 
and moreover, that these associations were predicated on a parallel hier- 
archical structuring of mind/body, reason/emotion, and public/private, all 
three of which involve a devaluation of the body. Honig’s own concern 
that Arendt grants “too much power to the body” should be considered 
in this light. 

Like the other volumes in the series, this collection on Arendt demon- 
strates a broad array of reading strategies and political dispositions, and it 
explores many of the neglected aspects of Arendt’s corpus concerning not 
only Jewish identity and the body but also nationalism, Africa, and African 
Americans. On this last topic, Anne Norton’s essay (1995) is especially 
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insightful in tracing out the theoretical underpinnings of Arendt’s racism. 
Overall, then, not just this volume but the Re-reading the Canon series as a 
whole presents some of the very best new work and debates on the canon 
and legacy of Western philosophy. 


Feminist metaphysics 

The very term metaphysics is repudiated by many feminist philosophers, 
especially those engaged primarily with twentieth-century French and Ger- 
man philosophy, because it connotes a pretension to ahistorical universal- 
ism, as if philosophical accounts of the real could transcend the whole cloth 
of cultural, historical, and embodied rootedness. However, I use it here to 
cover work that takes up questions of embodiment, sexuality, subjectivity, 
and the imaginary. Given the critiques of metaphysics, feminist philoso- 
phers working on these topics are generally careful to qualify the scope of 
their claims, though they negotiate this problem in different ways. One 
way to reunderstand this work is as work in “social ontology” or “social 
metaphysics,” that is, work that addresses the nature of the real that is im- 
manent to culture and history. However, I generally prefer not to use the 
adjective saal because it implies that there is a nonsocial metaphysics and 
a nonsocial ontology. Better that we should get used to the fact that all 
metaphysics, whether Plato’s forms or Heideggers dasein, is situated in 
time and place: that it can only more or less accurately reflect some features 
of tts located and thus limited experience, however obliquely. 

Feminist metaphysics on embodiment and subjectivity are closely 
aligned. In Diana Tietjens Meyers’ edited collection of recent work, Femss- 
nists Rethink the Self (1997), both analytic and continental feminists argue 
that the dominant conception of the self in Western philosophy has been 
premised on a certain kind of male experience — or, rather, the experience 
of a certain kind of male. Susan Brison shows that the philosopher’s self 
that has been imagined to be housed in the body rather than simply a body, 
to be internally coherent or at least potentially so, and to be autonomous, 
is inaccurate on all three counts and perhaps more accurately represents a 
male imaginary than a male experience. In her wonderful essay on personal 
identity, “Outliving Oneself: Trauma, Memory, and Personal Identity” 
(1997), Brison courageously uses the example of her own experience of 
sexual violence to argue that trauma reveals the embodiment of mind 
through memories that remain in the body, a connection that calls into 
question the separation of mind and body as well as that of memory and 
body: “The bodily nature of traumatic memory complicates a standard 
philosophical quandary concerning which of two criteria of identity — con- 
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tinuous body or continuous memories — should be used to determine per- 
sonal identity over time. _. . If memories are lodged in the body, the Lock- 
ean distinction between the memory criterion and that of bodily identity 
no longer applies” (17-18). She further shows that a multiple account of 
the self is better able to explain a variety of reported experiences, from the 
trauma survivor’ loss of control to the new self experienced by those who 
take Prozac. And, as many other feminist moral theorists have argued, Bri- 
son also shows, through an account of the aftermath of her assault and the 
means by which she reestablished an ability to function in the world, that 
autonomy is in fact “a function of dependency on others” rather than a 
function of willed independence (28). 

The modernist conception of the self has been “made strange” by a 
number of feminist philosophers, but I am often beset by skeptical col- 
leagues who argue that feminism is tilting at long dead-and-buried philo- 
sophical windmills. However, what is alarming is that, as Christine Bat- 
tersby shows in The Phenomenal Woman: Feminist Metaphysics and the 
Patterns of Identity (1998), the mind-body dualism and devaluation of the 
body that one can find in Descartes is being replayed in contemporary, 
sophisticated, and even feminist-friendly accounts, such as that by Mark 
Johnson. In his 1987 book The Body sm the Mind, Johnson offers a de- 
scription of “the” experience of embodiment as one of “containment,” in 
which “the self is inside the body in much the same way that the body is 
inside a room or a house” (Battersby 1998, 40). The skin acts as a kind 
of shield between one’s self and the outside world. Battersby challenges 
Jobnson’s assumption that the experience of embodiment at this basic “pre- 
conceptual” level is ungendered and acultural on the grounds that she her- 
self does not experience embodiment in this way. She then carefully consid- 
ers whether her own unresponsiveness to Johnson’s description might be 
idiosyncratic, or whetber she has repressed such an experience. Against 
these possibilities, she points out examples, drawing from Emily Martin’s 
work, of many women who have many different kinds of experiences from 
those Johnson suggests — for example, even an experience of their selves 
actually being outside their bodies. And against the repression hypothesis 
Battersby argues that (a) it is probably untestable to search for preconcep- 
tual experience, and (b) it is interesting that anorexics, hardly our model 
group for experiences of embodiment, do refer to their bodies as contain- 
ers that they feel separate from and controlled by. 

Battersby shies away from the claim that “container” experiences are 
male and that females have some more integrated experience of self and 
body. There is not sufficient evidence for this, and it is unclear what suffi- 
cient evidence there could ever be. She argues that it is more useful to 
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consider these various metaphysical claims about the boundaries of self and 
not-self within the history of Western philosophy, that is, to consider them 
as projections and representations, and this is the way in which she under- 
stands Luce Irigaray’s project: “Irigaray is not making an experiential 
claim: she is not asserting that women’s ‘true’ identity would be expressed 
in metaphors and images of flow. What she is claiming, by contrast, is that 
identity as understood in the history of western philosophy since Plato 
has been constructed on a model that privileges optics, straight lines, self- 
contained unity and solids” (48). Once we realize that, we can begin to 
recognize that “the male [imaginary] has acted as both norm and ideal for 
what it is to count as an entity, a self or a person” (50). We can also begin 
to recognize the variability and contingency of any model of the self, even 
within the philosophical canon. 

Thus Battersby departs from Irigaray and other poststructuralists who 
she claims vastly overestimate the unity and coherence of the symbolic sys- 
tem of philosophy or culture generally. Taking her cue from Gilles Deleuze, 
she suggests that patriarchy is a dissipative system, that is, one with central 
or dominant codes but having multiple systems within it and being always 
open and unstable. From within this complex symbolic environment, Bat- 
tersby believes there are resources for thinking “individuality differently, 
allowing the potentiality for otherness to exist within it, as well as along- 
side it,” and for “theoriz[ing] agency in terms of patterns of potentiality 
and flow” (1998, 57). The body is not the container of the self: it és the 
self. But part of the task here is to rethink the materiality of the body as 
well. Battersby, like other feminists, looks to Benedict Spinoza (who antici- 
pated current psychoanalytic notions of the imaginary), Nietzsche, and 
John Dewey; more originally and surprisingly, she also looks to Søren 
Kierkegaard, in whose aesthetic works she finds a conception of selves as 
ambiguous and relational, patterned by habits and “repetitions” rather 
than an inner stable core. 

Notice what the project of feminist philosophy in these works has be- 
come: a diagnosis of implicit gendered associations in philosophical con- 
cepts portrayed as universal but not an attempt to then find a concept more 
amenable to “the feminine.” Rather, by taking up the female as symbol and 
as norm, feminist philosophy asks, How far we can go toward transforma- 
tive concepts that will be more helpful in negotiating current difficulties 
concerning, for example, agency and political responsibility, than are the 
currently dominant concepts? This is not a project whose goal is to de- 
scribe the final features of the self, but it is also not one that merely diagno- 
ses and criticizes representations without venturing to the plane of materi- 
ality or experience. Rather, in what I think is the most exciting feminist 
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metaphysical work, as done by Battersby as well as Elizabeth Grosz (1994, 
1995), Moira Gatens (1996), and others, the project is to develop new 
metaphysical concepts of embodiment in order to add to the mix of avail- 
able descriptions applicable to the cultural experiences of our time as well 
as, perhaps, to some future ones. 

Despite the significant contributions of this work, there is a problem 
that runs throughout The Phenomenal Women’s main arguments. Battersby 
describes her project as an attempt to “model personal and individual iden- 
tity on the female” (1998, 2). But in what sense does she mean “the fe- 
male”? Her aim is to think a model of the self in which both birth and 
pregnancy can be accommodated within the nom, but birth and preg- 
nancy are invoked here not merely as representations but as actual experi- 
ences of women, however diverse. There is a confusing unresolved tension 
in The Phenomenal Woman between a treatment of material bodies and the 
invoking of certain experiences, on the one hand, and a stated focus on 
only the “woman as object” or as representation, on the other (6). As noted 
above, Battersby makes use of her own lived experience of embodiment to 
question dominant concepts. She also points out discrepancies between 
the “female subject-position” and the current Western metaphysics of iden- 
tity, including such phenomena as the pregnant experience of being both 
self and not-self and the female caregiver’s experience of relationships be- 
tween unequals. She wants to characterize these points as not about experi- 
ence, but I don’t see how that can be the case (39). Pregnancy is not merely 
represented as both self and not-self; rather, its eqpertence conflicts with repre- 
sentations of personal identity. Why have feminists become so fearful of 
invoking experience or describing material reality? 

Feminist philosophy is today caught within a double bind. In one sense, 
its project is to reveal the culturally mediated and changeable character of 
what have been portrayed as natural formations of identity, of gender, and 
of sexuality. This project leads feminism to pursue constructivist theories 
of reality against materialism or realism, since these have been used for 
cons to rebuke women’s liberatory aspirations. But feminism also finds it- 
self needing to critique the conception of philosophy as independent of 
corporeal experiences or social agendas, a conception that has also played 
a significant role in characterizing women as intellectually inferior. We need 
to repair the mind/body split that has rendered women (who have been 
conceptualized as all or mostly body) inherently less capable of achieving 
thought, which is considered universal, abstract, and, in effect, bodiless. 
This requires a renewed attention to the body and an affirmation that, even 
for philosophy, bodies, as Judith Butler says, matter. 

Yet many theories of embodiment neither discuss nor include any real, 
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material, fleshy bodics. Butlers own work is a case in point. Her third 
book, Bodies That Matter (1993), attempts to negotiate the double bind by 
rethinking the realm of the body so that it is no longer positioned as prior 
to signification. She recognizes the importance of placing the materiality 
of bodies at the forefront of philosophical attention, precisely so that the 
“constitutive outside” of philosophical thinking itself can be rendered vis- 
ible. And she argues, persuasively, that the materiality of bodies needs to 
be reconceptualized, not merely made visible. Materiality has been concep- 
tualized under the domain of Being as determinate matter, that is, a predis- 
cursive Dig an sich. Butler, however, advocates a process-oriented ap- 
proach that would replace “matter as being” with matter as “a process of 
materialization that stabilizes over time to produce the effect of boundary, 
fixity, and surface,” similar to Battersby’s patterns of potentiality and flows 
(1998, 9). In this way, that which has been designated as the abject, for 
example, such as those bodies that “do not appear properly gendered” and 
whose humanness is therefore called into question, can be analyzed within 
a larger context involving not only materiality but its relationship to dis- 
course and power. In other words, their status as abject will not be viewed 
as the unfortunate but inevitable result of the general human inability to 
accept difference, as if both the difference of transgendered bodies and 
the hysterical reactions to them are materially determined. The contextual 
approach that a discursive constructivist theory of materiality affords can 
also explain the recent history of gender rebellions and sexual transforma- 
tions better than an account that refers only to reified matter. If matter 
essentially exists prior to signification, there are obviously many more lim- 
its on its potential transformation than if it is a process whose contours are 
never fully stable. 

Despite this commitment to constructivism, in Bodtes That Matter Butler 
is also trying to respond to criticisms that her earlier work has repeated 
philosophy’s predisposition toward language against the corporeal and that 
postmodernism generally amounts to some old-fashioned version of meta- 
physical idealism. Indeed, she makes some effective rejoinders to her crit- 
ics — concerning, for example, their simplistic parodies of her own analysis 
of parody, as if it were the supreme form of resistance, as well as the misin- 
terpretation of her account of performativity as voluntaristic. Still, I found 
her response to the charge of idealism most frustrating. 

Butler’s goal is to develop a nonidealist account of materiality (or corpo- 
reality) that does not conceal its intrinsic relationship to power. However, 
she goes on to argue that materiality is the effect of power, which is why 
it is not immune from either political critique or resistance (1993, 2). But 
if materiality is merely the effect of power, then it is merely an epiphenome- 
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non, without any causal efficacy, and theorists are more likely to think they 
can ignore phenomenological or other accounts of materiality and address 
only representations and discourses. One does not have to hold that mate- 
riality operates autonomously on cultural formations, prior to discourse 
and power, in order to hold that it is not merely an effect that can be set 
aside from the theoretical investigation of its discursive causes. A closer 
attention to the rich materiality of sexualized bodies and bodily practices 
would be less likely to omit entirely the realm of reproduction, for cx- 
ample, and here one might usefully contrast Butler’s work on sexuality with 
Battersby’s or Irigaray’s. 

As Butler herself admits in the preface, her initial intention to stay fo- 
cused on the materiality of the body in this book was unsuccessful, but she 
sees this as a symptomatic “resistance to discipline” (ix). She argues from 
the fact that the nondiscursive can only be delimited and signified within 
language to the claim that materiality and signification are indissoluble and 
that discourse has the power “to circumscribe the domain of intelligibility” 
(188). But this doesn’t follow. It is trivially true that the real, even when 
conceived as prediscursive or resistant to symbolization, must be expressed 
in language to be described. But it does not follow from this that the real 
is reducible to discourse, or that all of our corporeal experiences are neces- 
sarily linguistic. This, I would argue, is the kernel of truth in Slavoj Zikck’s 
insistence on the “rock of the real” against ontologies based on discourse 
(1989). 

Butler provides a compelling diagnosis of Zitek’s disturbing antifemi- 
nism and the way he uses the worst aspects of Lacan to depoliticize the 
relations between language and the real. Against Zizek, Butler argues that 
what counts as the real is relative to a linguistic domain that constitutes 
the boundaries of intelligibility, which produces a system of ontological 
subordination by excluding what gets designated as unintelligible and 
therefore abject. Butler argues that her account allows for open negotiation 
of these boundaries of intelligibility whereas Zizek’s emphatic insistence 
on the real solidifies and thus incarcerates them. It could be argued that 
neither Žižek nor Butler is sufficiently Hegelian, because neither succeeds 
at escaping a dualism of language and the real. Maurice Merleau-Ponty 
might be useful for Butler here, a philosopher she often discusses but 
whose ontology she oddly neglects. Such an ontology would surely allow 
for the negotiation of the boundaries of intelligibility that Butler wants, 
but without such an erasure of lived bodily experiences. 

Overall, Bodies That Matter advances the discussion about the relation- 
ships among discourse, power, and materiality by showing that “con- 
structivism” is a theory that is precisely abour the nature of materiality 
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rather than one that simply ignores it. But I remain unsatisfied with But- 
ler’s avoidance of specific discussions of corporeal matters, and I worry that 
this is not simply an innocuous omission in an already broad and compre- 
hensive analysis but one that follows from her conception of materiality. 

Part of Butler’s caution about the “real” is her association of it with the 
phallic, here meaning a discursive gambit that bestows mastery and cer- 
tainty upon the properly endowed theorist. Against this Butler poses 
deconstruction, which then gets to posture as feminine, more fluid and 
without mastery or solidity. I have doubts, though, about this assumed 
Opposition between deconstruction and the phallic. As Schor suggested in 
relation to the newly championed detail, fluidity may be in favor now be- 
cause it is no longer associated with the feminine. Deconstruction may be 
a new ruse toward mastery: it cuts the ground out from beneath its opposi- 
tion by occupying its own opposition, and what could be more masterful? 
This is not a true openness to criticism. Without in any way lessening its 
own legitimacy, deconstruction colonizes the whole terrain of “outside” 
and “limits” and disguises this as a gesture of humility. Perhaps deconstruc- 
tion, then, is merely the phallus in a new form, a postmodern phallus, 
and — like all other phalluses — not without its uses but certainly undeserv- 
ing of either hegemony or loyalty. 

I find Grosz’s argument for a feminist use of Derrida more convincing. 
In her important collection of essays, Space, Time, and Perversion (1995), 
she takes up feminist criticisms of Derrida and attempts to work out his 
account of sexual difference. Against the concern that Derrida appropriates 
a female discourse and thus occupies the position of speaking subject that 
women have only recently achieved, a worry that even Irigaray has, Grosz 
defends Derrida’s view that, in actuality, the subject positions of speakers 
are always ambiguous and unstable. In other words, in her view this cri- 
tique of Derrida misunderstands the true nature of language. As she says, 
“It is not clear how any one can contain men and women to speak only in 
their own voice or as their sex” (67). 

Against the concern that deconstruction has positioned itself as domi- 
nant over feminism and as the judge of its radicality, which is the sort of 
concern I expressed in reference to Butler, Grosz argues that deconstruc- 
tion is outside feminism rather than oppositional to it—in other words, 
that “they do not occupy the same intellectual space” (1995, 68). I take 
this to mean that a coherence between feminism and deconstruction is 
not something feminism should worry about because it is not something 
deconstruction will worry about. Here I am not completely convinced: 
one could point to many examples of criticisms of feminist arguments 
(think of Catharine MacKinnon!) made on the basis of deconstruction, 
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criticisms even given in the absolutist tone of “one cannot possibly. . . . ? 
Still, I do appreciate Grosz’s counsel that Derrida might help us to ac- 
knowledge the complexity and ambiguity of any political position, such 
that it is impossible to assign “a singular assessment and a definitive and 
settled value” (79). For me, this follows from the historicity and situat- 
edness of politics as well as from the ambiguity of meaning, an ambiguity 
that I think has its limits. But Grosz’s defense of deconstruction is focused 
on this destabilization of meanings and values rather than on an account 
of materiality as epiphenomenal on discourse. 

Grosz herself takes issue with Derrida’s notion that sexed subjectivity 
can be understood as indeterminate. Sexual expression and desire are inde- 
terminate, but Grosz, like Irigaray, maintains that “one lives one’s sexual 
indeterminacy, one’s possibility for being sexed otherwise, differently de- 
pending on whether one is male or female” (1995, 77). She concludes that 
“Derrida’s dream of a multiplicity of ‘sexually marked voices’ seems to me 
worthy of careful consideration, as long as the question of the limits of 
possibility of each (sexed) body is recognized. Each sex bas the capacity to 
(and frequently does) play with, become, a number of different sexualities; 
but not to take on the body and sex of the other” (77). This seems abso- 
lutely night. Grosz does not in any way reify male and female as having 
determinate characteristics, nor does she argue for any determinate map- 
ping of desire, yet she opposes the position that subjectivity is ever neutral 
or that it can exist outside the framework of sexual difference: for her, 
subjectivity is always sexed within this framework. And it is within this 
framework that each sexed body transforms and mutates. 

It seems to me that Grosz stops short of an absolute or universally ap- 
plicable undecidability because of the close and constant engagement 
throughout her works with the “real” materiality of the body. By this I do 
not mean a materiality that is inflexible, describable outside of discourse, or 
unentangled with power, but rather, a materiality as lived and not merely as 
represented. Several of the essays in Space, Time, and Perversion, as well as 
the bulk of her earlier book Volatile Bodies: Toward a Corporeal Feminism 
(1994), unabashedly address lived embodiment, along with questions of 
biology, neurophysiology, and bodily inscriptions, this time meant not 
merely in a metaphorical sense but as a physical practice such as tattooing. 
Grosz is as opposed to the concept of “Being” as Butler is, but her explora- 
tions of a metaphysics of becoming as a means to think embodiment takes 
up bodily experience, as helpfully thought out by Merleau-Ponty, and 
explorations she claims that subjectivity is necessarily linked to bodily 
experience. 
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It is clear that Grosz understands materiality as primordial, not merely 
the effect of power, although, given the fact that, along with Heraclitus, 
Nietzsche, Alfred Whitehead, and Deleuze, she sees that primordial mate- 
nality as flux or “pure difference,” it is not sufficient in itself as an explana- 
tion of lived reality. Still, it cannot be displaced or occluded by attending 
only to the domain of representation. Grosz works to develop a conception 
of the body as sociocultural, inscribed, and marked by power. She believes 
that the binary inside/outside has been an obstacle to such new accounts, 
and thus, like Brison, she would surely reject the “containment” model of 
the self. She draws from Freud, Nietzsche, Lacan, and Merleau-Ponty, who 
were each light-years ahead of this simplistic modernist conception even 
though they also implicitly took a male body as their model. 

Because Grosz continues to insist that any account of embodiment must 
acknowledge sexual difference, she, like Battersby but unlike Butler, is in- 
terested in developing an account of sexed embodiment. And she ably de- 
fends “difference feminism” — which would include her claim of sexed 
subjectivities — against charges of essentialism. Like other recent feminist 
philosophers whose work I discuss later in this essay, Grosz problematizes 
the apparent obviousness of essentialism, unpacking its various possible 
meanings and tracing out both its utility and its disutility as nonnegotiable 
criteria of critical evaluation. She argues that “difference feminism” has 
been often misunderstood as essentialist, as for example by Toril Moi 
(1985), as if it theorized “woman” in the same essentializing way as patri- 
archy has defined her. Here Grosz makes two counterclaims: (1) that the 
concept of difference as used by a number of contemporary feminist theo- 
rists is not a concept of “difference from a pregiven norm, but [of] pure 
diference, difference in itself, difference with mo identity” (1995, 53). But 
nes argues (2) that the very demand that feminism be completely free 

m patriarchal frameworks would disenable its political effectivity: “This 
panne necessary binding by patriarchal terms is the very condition 
of feminism’s effectivity in countering and displacing the effects of patriar- 
chy: its ssewerston in patriarchal practices (including those surrounding the 
production of theory) is the condition of its effective critique of and move- 
ment beyond them” (57). 

While Grosz wants to repudiate all models of the self that involve inside/ 
outside imagery, other feminist theorists such as Teresa de Lauretis and 
Butler attempt to combine Freud and Foucault in order to approach oppo- 
site aspects of the self in a way that reveals both power and the construction 
of sexuality. Butlers book, The Psychic Lift of Power: Theories in Subjection 
(1997), offers a fascinating collage of these otherwise opposed theorists 
to explore how power (Foucault’s topic) constructs identity and subjectiv- 
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_ ity and orients desire (Freud’s topics). Her central question, however, is 


. ` prompted by Louis Althusser’s (1971) famous scenario in which one turns 


toward the policeman who is shouting “Hey, you!” and thus capitulates to 
the interpellation of power. Why do we do this? Why, she wants to know, 
do we have a “passionate attachment” to our own subordination? Given 
that subjectivity is possible only within subordination in Butler's view, it is 
no surprise that the end of the book offers no comforting answer but in 
fact presents the melancholia of inescapable loss as a destiny of subjectivity. 

Foucault’s argument is that the moment of subjectification—the mo- 
ment at which one attains the status of subject—is simultaneously the 
moment of subjection, in which one becomes subject to the identifying 
boundaries and exclusions by which any given discursive formation sets 
out the possible modes of subjectivity. It is only as subjects that we can be 
made subject to disciplinary strategies that produce docile bodies. Only 
when we conceive of ourselves as having agency can this agency be utilized 
toward the self-monitoring practices embedded in the Panopticon. Collec- 
tive categories of identity produce a similar opportunity for disciplinary 
mechanisms. 

Butler, building on Althusser as well as Freud and Foucault, argues that 
interpellation never identifies that which existed before; it calls into exis- 
tence a subject who becomes subject only through its response to the call. 
Moreover, like Sartre, Butler holds that there always remains a psychic ex- 
cess beyond that which is named and out of which agency is possible. This 
is not to say that agency preexists the process of subjectification; the exis- 
tence of an excess itself is only made possible by the process of naming 
which necessarily fails to accurately and fully identify the self and hence 
leaves an “excess.” Subjectification is necessary for agency because it creates 
the subject who then can act, but it simultaneously misnames that subject 
and inscribes it into power. Similarly, social categories of identity make 
resistance possible, but they always fail to identify accurately, and thus also 
always create the need for resistance. 

One weakness of this account, as identified by Alison Weir in Sacrificial 
Logics: Feminist Theory and the Critique of Identity (1996), with respect to 
Butler’s Gender Trouble (1990), is that “by adopting this single, totalizing 
theory of the logic of identity, Butler herself represses any possibility of 
difference among different forms of identity” (113). Both the metaphysics 
and the political effects of identity are flattened out, such that there can be 
no variation in the degree of repression or exclusivity that any identity 
represents. I would also argue, though I cannot fully develop this argu- 
ment here, that Butler’s account has two telling commonalities with clas- 
sical liberal or modernist accounts of the self. First, she holds that the 
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processes of identification, which must necessarily come from outside the 
sclf, from the sphere of the social and of the other, are to be resisted wher- 
ever and whenever possible. That is, in these accounts an a priori opposi- 
tional condition is assumed to exist between self and (broadly) other. In 
the modernist view, we forsake our autonomy in submission to the domain 
of social belief, that is, we abdicate our very capacity to reason, which re- 
quires autonomy and which is our very mark of humanity. Second, both 
for Butler and in modemist accounts of the self, one’s “ownmost* self, 
that is, the seat of one’s agency and, for Butler, the mark of one’s freedom, 
is the excess that is beyond social interpellation. It is the excess that is most 
prized, most valuable, most free. 

I find these commonalities telling because they reveal a continuation of 
the longstanding Western tradition of thinking that there is a prima facie 
political opposition between the self and the social outside. Weir points 
out this same problem, that identity is taken to be established in opposi- 
tion to, and exclusion of, the other (1996, 113). The postmodernist varia- 
tion on this enduring tradition, besides the specificities of the account of 
subject formation, is in the degree of optimism, or in this case pessimism, 
one has about the possibility of achieving independence or of resisting. 

Weir's Sacrificial Logics offers a strong but balanced criticism of the ac- 
counts of identity in Beauvoir, Jessica Benjamin, Nancy Chodorow, In- 
garay, Jacqueline Rose, Julia Kristeva, and Butler. She argues, intriguingty, 
that the widely accepted assumption by such feminists that “the very logic 
of identity is a sacrificial logic, which is founded upon the exclusion of 
women, of ‘the feminine, of otherness, of difference” is a sort of misguided 
extrapolation from the understanding that historical ideals of equality and 
universality have “too often been tied up with the repression of women’s 
difference, or with the construction of Woman as the excluded Other” (3- 
4). She also argues that the historical fact of women’s exclusion from the 
universal docs not mean that the “logic” of identity is “necessarily based 
on a subject-object opposition which entails the exclusion of the other by 
the self (6-7). Both relational accounts of the self, as developed by Cho- 
dorow and others, and poststructuralist accounts share the assumption that 
, identity necessitates the exclusion of difference and the domination of the 
Other. Feminist psychoanalytic theory in particular has argued that ident- 
ties are developed by means of an opposition to the mother. 

Weir actually takes Kristeva, whom she reads through a very neo- 
Hegelian lens, as best able to help feminism chart a path out of this reason- 
ing. She places much weight on Kristeva’s understanding of identity as a 
capacity to participate in a social world. But on this point, I don’t see that 
Kristeva’s thinking is more useful than that of Butler or others who also 
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see agency in the world as predicated on identity, which creates for them 
the political paradox that agency and resistance are only possible after a 
prior subordination. To my mind, the stronger argument in favor of Kris- 
teva is her psychoanalytic diagnosis of the belief that interpellation in lan- 
guage is totalizing and necessarily repressive of particularity. Kristeva holds 
that such totalizing “attacks against Language and Sign” are self-destructive 
(a symptom which of course excites psychoanalysts because it begs for di- 
agnosis) (Kristeva 1981, 32; Weir 1996, 147). She believes that feminists 
who wish to resist wholesale the “socio-symbolic order” on the grounds 
that it represses the difference of women — that is, feminists who reject a 
discursive reformism or demand for inclusion because they believe that the 
system is necessarily grounded on a logic of exclusion —are suffering from 
a delusionary fantasy. These feminists, Kristeva believes, have constructed 
a dichotomy between the sociosymbolic contract, which they understand 
as total domination, and a “countersociety” they have imagined that is out- 
side the law with perfect freedom and harmony. But the creation of this 
dichotomy is only the expression of a longing for the mother, a particular 
sort of mother that is one of the central myths of patriarchy: an omnipo- 
tent, “archaic, full, total, englobing mother with no frustration, no separa- 
tion” (quoted in Weir 1996, 148). 

In one sense, Kristeva is simply saying that these feminists are (overly 
or wrongly) utopian. It seems to me unlikely that one will find writings by 
the feminists whom Kristeva targets here that express the desire for such a 
perfectly harmonious state (at least, not since the 1970s). But in another 
sense, Kristeva’s argument seems to be that adopting Butler’s/Foucault’s 
view that subjectivity comes only at the price of subjection, or that the 
symbolic order is constituted by implacable violence, itself indicates a de- 
fensive opposition to anything that comes to the self from the outside, 
unless it is a perfect continuation of the self, without difference. 

Kristeva’s main argument does not depend on the plausibility of this 
diagnosis, however, but on her claim that their account of language is mis- 
taken. As Weir explains, “Kristeva challenges the concept of language as a 
fixed, unchanging structure” (1996, 154) and argues instead for under- 
standing language as “a dialectic between structure and practice, such that 
the structure is produced through and always open to change by human 
practice” (146). It may seem strange to oppose such an account to the 
work of Butler, who argues powerfully in Excitable Speech (1997) for the 
mutability of linguistic meanings, but the difference, in Weir’s reading, is 
that Kristeva affords more of a positive or at least balanced view of the 
relation between the self and language, a view that even allows for the 
possibility of self-expression and self-realization through “social symbolic 
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interactions” (12). Thus, Weir explains, “Kristeva’s ‘poststructuralism’ is 
unlike that of Derrida and Butler, who see the subject as nothing more 
than a reflection or function of the law of language, and who therefore 
want to move beyond the subject, into the analysis of transcendental laws” 
(153). For Kristeva, subjectivity is not fundamentally or even necessarily 
subjection. 

What Kristeva does not find liberatory is the feminist insistence on sex- 
ual difference as an irreducible difference, which leads her to reject the 
concept of “woman” in favor of that of “difference.” Weir explains that 
this simply means that Kristeva wants to emphasize the differences among 
women, but I wonder if Weir’s interpretation on this point is rather too 
generous. To the extent that Kristeva rejects the claim that women and 
men are “nonidentical,” which in this instance does not mean that they 
have nothing in common but rather that there is some group-related and 
constitutive difference, she is opting for the Derridean notion that Grosz 
worries about: a multiplicity of difference without limit or frame and thus 
a multiplicity that results in a neutralizing of sexed subjectivity into a kind 
of generic substance. It seems to me that the project of taking embodiment 
seriously into account precludes the plausibility of such a belief. 

Kristeva has been one of the strongest critics of essentialism in femi- 
nism, but feminist philosophers in the recent period have provided a re- 
assessment of feminist theory’s tormented concern with this topic. Es- 
sentialism has become a shibboleth in classrooms as well as in journal 
articles, and antiessentialism something of a sacred cow. The most one 
could possibly allow was Gayatri Spivak’s (1988) “strategic essentialism.” 
which actually included every metaphysical tenet of antiessentialism. I, for 
onc, hope this automatic dismissal of anything deemed “essentialist” is 
about to change. 

Susan Babbitt’s Imposible Dreams: Rationality, Integrity, and Moral Imag- 
tnation (1996) offers a breath of fresh air on this as well as several other 
topics. Babbitt develops interesting accounts of personal integrity, rational- 
ity, and the epistemology of radically transformative experiences, often 
through discussions of literature that she uses as a site of moral imagina- 
tion. She does not engage much with the kind of European-influenced 
feminism that many of the previous philosophers practice (though she en- 
gages with it more than many analytic philosophers will want), and she has 
the audacity to couch her accounts within an overall framework that is 
realist, naturalist, even rationalist. But one would be quite mistaken to 
dismiss her work as theoretically unsophisticated; Babbitt demonstrates 
what should have been obvious for a long time, that realism and rational- 
ism admit of many quite divergent forms. 

In one chapter, Babbitt takes on the shibboleth of essentialism; what 
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we come to understand is that essentialism has not been well understood. 
Battersby, Grosz, and de Lauretis have also made the point that it is only 
the Aristotelian concept of essence — that is, the idea of a fixed and stable 
feature common to all members of a natural kind—that has been used 
in the feminist debates. In this sense, an essence is something “real” in a 
prelinguistic sense. But, since Aristotle, the doctrine of essentialism has 
had other permutations. Modem philosophers criticized Aristotle’s con- 
cept because it would seem to require us to be able to know something 
that by definition we cannot know: the “real” as it exists hidden from per- 
ception and thus description. Hobbes and Locke then proposed a concept 
of “nominal essences” wherein “the essence of a thing is its verbal defini- 
tion: it is no more than ‘an accident for which we give a certain name to 
any body, or the accident which denominates its subject” (Battersby 1998, 
28, quoting Hobbes). In this way, Battersby argues, “a feminist advocacy 
of ‘nominal essences’ could deal comfortably with linguistic, historical, and 
cultural variations in the way that the female is defined” (29). 

Battersby offers a very helpful overview of the history of the concept of 
essentialism and, particularly, of the multiple interpretations of Aristotle's 
own account. But Babbitt’s account provides a fuller discussion of the 
range of reasons for the development of the feminist near consensus 
against essentialism. There was a lack of knowledge of the historical variety 
of the concept, to be sure, but there was also a rejection of the biologistic 
attributions used to unify the category woman, by feminists and nonfemi- 
nists alike. Diana Fuss remarks tellingly that “Locke’s category of nominal 
essences is especially useful for anti-essentialist feminists who want to hold 
onto the notion of women as a group without swbmssttiag to the idea that 
it is ‘nature’ which categorizes them as such” (quoted in Babbitt 1996, 
141; emphasis added). Many feminists revile any naturalistic account of 
the category of woman as a form of domination, and indeed such accounts 
have been major supports for women’s oppression. But, as Babbitt points 
out, the use of naturalism in this way does not mean that naturalistic ac- 
counts, in all cases and under all interpretations, are false or a form of 
domination. 

Such political worries are not to be taken lightly; Babbitt considers very 
carefully the even more important political concern with essentialism: that 
it threatens the acknowledgment and appreciation of difference among 
women— even to the extent of excluding some outside the category — and 
that the determination of essential characteristics will be made by the dom- 
inant. Thus, the concern with essentialism has been a concern with racism 
and heterosexism within feminism itself and with the imperialist attitudes 
in some North American feminists’ pronouncements about the universal 
condition of women. 
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Despite these serious causes for concern, Babbitt takes a stronger posi- 
tion than either Battersby or de Lauretis, arguing that essences are not only 
linguistic but also can be real. She argues that, in fact, the political concerns 
feminism has about exclusion and difference should point toward rather 
than away from essentialism. Her arguments here, I think, are somewhat 
inadequate to that bold task, since she neither suggests what the real es- 
sence of any category might be nor takes on the biological questions that 
must necessarily surface. She retreats more often to social facts (e.g., the 
way women are treated) even though she claims that more than these are 
shared among women. Still, she provides a critically useful development 
of the debate that I sincerely hope gains a wide reading among feminists. 

Babbitt’s principal argument is this: there are facts of the matter that 
will support some accounts of a category and repudiate others. So it is not 
always a mere linguistic accident with no relation to reality that categorizes 
people in one way rather than another. For example, Sojourner Thuth’s 
claim to be a woman is a claim we take to be based on a better, more 
truthful account of the world than, for example, the slavemaster’s view of 
her as a subhuman and thus without sex. Truth’s claim makes use of certain 
features as relevant to this fact and excludes others, such as the challenge 
that was made to her anatomy. The decision about which features are rele- 
vant is a decision based on fact. As Babbitt puts it, “these are assumptions 
about how the world really divides up, not just about how the world is 
represented given the current linguistic systems” (1996, 138). 

However, this kind of position does not, for Babbitt, entail a belief that 
essences are fixed and eternal; she denies that they are, and thus she departs 
from the Aristotelian notion of essence. Essences cannot be considered 
fixed and eternal because knowledge is contingent on a historical develop- 
ment of theoretical commitments that could have been otherwise. Babbitt 
brings in Stephen Jay Gould’s account of evolutionary theory here to con- 
ceptualize what such an account of knowledge as contingent can mean: 


[Gould] points out that people repeatedly misinterpret evolution . . . 
as movement in a certain, predictable direction—as a “ladder of 


progress.” Instead he suggests that if we were able to rewind life% 
tape — thoroughly erasing everything that has actually happened — to 
some time in the past, there is no reason at all to think the replay 
would be anything like the actual history of life. Each replay would 
demonstrate radically different evolutionary directions. This does not 
mean, though, that evolution is senseless and without meaningful 
pattern. . . . “Each step proceeds for cause, but no finale can be speci- 
fied from the start, and none would ever occur a second time in the 
same way.” (14344) 
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Babbitt appropriates this account of evolution for thinking about knowl- 
edge as a whole and about how one can juxtapose its historical contingency 
with its correspondence to the real world. The contingent development of 
theories about the world means that we cannot claim an absolute progres- 
sion of correspondence, precisely because there are no such things as “out 
of theory” experiences (142). Knowledge claims are contingent on theories 
that are themselves contingent in the sense that they might have developed 
otherwise. However, to say that they might have developed otherwise is 
not to say that they have no correspondence to reality, but it does mean 
that no theories, including theories of essences, are fixed and eternal or 
otherwise outside history. 

This sophisticated version of realism, a version that accords with femi- 
nist belief in the importance of the interpretive screens through which the 
world is viewed, allows us to say, for example, that the concept of IQ is 
not only morally pernicious but has got the nature of intelligence simply 
wrong. Measurements of IQ tell us about social facts and conventions, not 
about innate abilities (as its originators actually knew). By analogy, Babbitt 
claims that feminists need realism to expose the erroneous claims about 
reality made by antifeminists. She docs not show this quite so well with 
regard to essentialism, but she certainly reopens the debate. 

To some extent, these debates are attempts at metaphysical description 
of subjectivity. Rosi Braidotti’s Nomad Subjectivity: Embodiment and Sexual 
Difference in Contemporary Feminist Theory (1994) embarks, on a more 
openly normative project: how should we conceptualize subjectivity in 
light of feminism’s liberatory aims? The answer will of course substantially 
depend on a correct assessment of current social conditions, which 
Braidotti offers. Ultimately, though, her argument for “nomad subjectiv- 
ity? is not so much that it represents the real in any sense but that it can 
assist in the goals of resistance and social transformation. | 

This normative focus is also the way Braidotti dispenses with the prob- 
lem of essentialism: “one speaks as a woman in order to empower women, 
to activate sociosymbolic changes in their condition” (4). Spivak’s strategic 
essentialism may come to mind here, but Braidottrs position is different: 
she proposes to “speak as a woman” not only because current discursive 
formations require it for an effective politics but also because she hopes 
that such speech will act in and on the world in a more profound sense 
and actually alter the way we experience our experiences. 

Braidotti pins her hopes on “nomadism” because she understands it as 
a “kind of critical consciousness that resists settling into socially coded 
modes of thought and behavior” (1994, 5). As such, it requires not actual 
travel but deterritorialization, even in a local space. In fact, deterritoriali- 
zation is the preferred process, since, along with Deleuze and Inderpal 
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Grewel and Caren Kaplan, she understands that the forms of hegemony 
that postmodern systems take occur locally to “reproduce power-relations 
globally on a small-scale” (5). Nomadism activates subjugated knowledges 
that resist being assimilated into dominant systems. Nomad subjects, then, 
“are those who have forgotten to forget injustice” (25), and the nomadic 
tense is both imperfect and active and therefore about transition. 

Why is it the case, one wants to ask, that nomadism is about liberation 
and not just transition? Valorizing movement in itself is no guarantee that 
it is injustice that will be left behind. This assumption reaches back at least 
to Nietzsche, who evidently thought that a transvaluation of values and 
an acknowledgment that all things are contingent would activate a critical 
consciousness (at least for the elite intellectual few). Despite her dismissal 
of this as a form of romanticism, it still seems to me that Braidotti herself 
romanticizes movement here. She argues, like Nietzsche, that a period of 
radical transformation, such as the present, in which all centers and ori- 
ginary identities are dissolved, creates great opportunities: that feminists 
should in essence, surf the wave of this postmodern historical moment. 
For her, nomadism represents this attitude by embracing, affirming, and 
desiring the new, whereas nostalgia for connection and repetition invites 
the right wing. 

One almost has to love Braidotti’s writing when, both here and in her 
earlier Patterns of Dissonance (1991), she affirms, embraces, and joyfully dis- 
plays a wide array of feminist work. Although not uncritical, Braidotti ex- 
emplifies the broad-minded sisterhood of finding value in multiple feminist 
modes of theory, providing a great contrast with those “slash and burn” 
feminist theorists (I am thinking, c.g., of Teresa Ebert) who wade through 
feminist theory wielding a machete until nary a stalk is left standing. This 
is a difference not just in style but, importantly, in political understanding, 
in part based on a different view of discourse that appreciates the fact that, 
because # is not coherent or stable, our modes of resistance need not be 
cither. The best of feminist metaphysics, in my view, tries to incorporate 
this very heterogeneity within its descriptive accounts. 


Feminist ethics 

There is a lively debate going on in feminist ethics, but the discussion is 
little heard outside the inner circle. There are multiple reasons for this, 
none of which turn out to be justified. Most male ethicists ignore it for the 
same reasons they ignore all feminist work (although crediting them with 
“reasons” may be overly generous). Work in feminist ethics has also been 
associated by other feminist theorists —for example, continental philoso- 
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phers and feminist theorists from other fields — with (@) individualism, as 
if individuals are free to make moral choices outside of structural forces, 
(b) related to this, a privileging of the (individual) domain of the moral 
over the (collective) domain of the political, (c) the essentializing of 
women as naturally “caring” or “relational,” and (d) some form of moraliz- 
ing or moral absolutism, which is very much out of favor in our libertarian, 
skeptical times. I myself work mostly in the epistemology and metaphysics 
wing of philosophy and read feminist moral theory only intermittently. 
Reading a batch of recent work for this essay was a real treat and revealed 
how wrong the above assumptions are. 

Few feminist ethicists today hold nafve concepts of the self or the capac- 
ity for agency. For example, Chris Cuomo’s Feminism and Ecological Com- 
munities (1998) works with a sophisticated account of moral agency that 
does not assume the dominance of intentionality over action or over mean- 
ing. Thus, in studying science, Cuomo attends to metaphor and analogy 
as much as to theory choice and evidence. She argues that ethics must 
attend to the unconscious in both its conceptions of right action and its 
self-understanding of what ethics itself is about. She also reveals and cri- 
tiques the latent teleological assumptions that naturalize dominant under- 
standings of human and natwre. Part of the goal of her work is to examine 
how these terms are imagined and constructed in ecological discourses. 

Still, Cuomo intends not merely to critique discourses but also to pur- 
suc the normative project of exploring and assessing the moral implications 
of various ecological theories. Radical social movements of the last several 
decades have challenged not only existing power structures and distribu- 
tions of resources but also existing norms. Ecology movements and femi- 
nist movements presuppose, even where they do not make them explicit, 
new moral norms that often have complex and wide-ranging implications. 
I admire the way that Cuomo, like other feminist moral theorists, is un- 
afraid to tackle the evaluative work that these new movements create. For 
her, feminist ethics is important because it gets at the question of “what 
to do” She understands this evaluative project as not about “advocating 
universal rules or restrictive guidelines” but about “secking ways of think- 
ing, and of evaluating actions, policies, and values that challenge destruc- 
tive and oppressive modes of interaction, and that encourage deep thought 
and carefulness in the face of lies and illusions, commingled with facts and 
observations, that are terribly influential and powerful, and that enable 
oppression and exploitation” (5). 

In her book Feminist Morality: Transforming Culture, Society, and Politics, 
Virginia Held defines feminist ethics as the project of asking what values 
and what moral and political recommendations we should act on in order 
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to liberate women. This again restricts the project, changing it from one 
that would seek a universal moral system into a delimited social project 
within a given historical and cultural frame. And yet, against some post- 
modernists, Held, like Babbitt, maintains the need to defend a more inclu- 
sive moral framework on objective grounds. Moral subjectivism or emotiv- 
ism will not serve a feminist project. Held would have us develop objective 
reasons — that is, reasons based on facts about the world and society — to 
critique traditional notions of the autonomous self, the distinction be- 
tween public/private, and the devaluation of emotion against reason. 

In three chapters on methods of inquiry, Held explores, among other 
issues, the relevance of experience for moral theory. But in this exploration 
she takes account of recent social theory: to understand experience, she 
says, “we need to attend to cultural interpretations ... to the realms of 
expression and imagination” (1993, 8). The Meanings one draws from a 
given experience are subject to complex forces. Still, she thinks that moral 
theories can be tested in experience and can be evaluated from women’s 
perspectives. One need not be able to prove the authenticity of an experi- 
ence or the transparency of its meaning for experience to count or to be 
theoretically useful. For example, the contractual relations that have been 
the cornerstone of many theories of justice and taken as central to social 
relations generally are seen to be very limited in scope once women’s per- 
spectives are taken into account. Thus Held suggests that we take some- 
thing like the mothering relation as a central paradigm of noncontractual 
relations that involve moral obligation. This does not in any way commit 
her to the view that women are more nurturing or that in women’s familial 
behavior one can find the model for new moral norms; in fact, Held dis- 
agrees with these views. Purthermore, in a disagreement with Nel Nod- 
dings, Held considers rules and principles still a necessary feature of any 
moral system. Just as Battersby refused to privilege women’s experience of 
self as more accurate than men’s, Held does not privilege women as more 
moral. Rather, she simply brings to front and center women’s more typical 
life experiences in order to see the new light they cast on existing moral 
paradigms. The point is to ask what contractual theories have to offer a 
woman engaged in mothering. As it turns out, the answer is not much. 

Rather than grouping women together through their “typical” life expe- 
riences, Annette Baier suggests in Moral Prejudices: Essays on Ethics (1994) 
that a reading of moral theories reveals a difference between the writing 
done by women moral theorists and that done by men. Despite significant 
internal disagreements among women, Baier claims that women prioritize 
their concerns differently — that they focus on relations between persons 
who have some connection rather than on obligations to nameless un- 
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differentiated others. Baier also perceptively argues that traditional moral 
theories maintain their focus on anonymous relations only because they 
assume that familial relations will be taken care of — that women will con- 
tinue to provide the love and care necessary in the domestic domain 
whether there is a moral theory stipulating their obligations or not. But 
then Baier unaccountably blames women for too often accepting these 
constraining gender roles, without considering the structural or economic 
conditions that incline us so. In so doing, Baier exemplifies the individual- 
ism and classical liberalism that so often ground traditional moral theory 
and that lead many social theorists to ignore this work. 

Still, I appreciate Baier’s serious and sustained engagement with femi- 
nism. I would argue, too, that Baier’s and, for example, Martha Nuss- 
baum’s work (1994) (and other writing with similar metaphilosophical 
presuppositions), remains interesting and useful for feminists in general. 
The background assumptions of this work can in some cases be ignored. 
Both Baier and Nussbaum consider in detail the question of emotion’s role 
in moral judgment. Nussbaum puts emotion to the strictest tests, includ- 
ing the Hellenistic concern that passion, more than reason, is precisely that 
which is subject to social conditioning. Nussbaum (like Cuomo above) is 
also at pains in this work to argue that philosophy must be engaged with 
practical concerns and with more than individual enlightenment; she 
draws on the Epicureans, Stoics, and Skeptics because they “practiced phi- 
losophy not as a detached intellectual technique dedicated to the display of 
cleverness but as an immersed and worldly art” that might “heal many 
pervasive types of human suffering” (1994, 3). Even those who do not 
share philosophical influences with such writers may well share philosophi- 
cal enemies. 

It is a real pleasure to find feminist ethics that is up-to-date in the way 
it frames its project. One of the best recent examples is Margaret Walker’s 
Moral Understandings: A Feminist Study in Ethics (1998). Walker explains 
that she herself was irritated with moral philosophies that were “far out 
of joint with moral phenomenology” (ix). That is, they depicted agency, 


` judgment, and responsibility unrealistically and thus rendered moral theory 


irrelevant to anyone’s— not only women’s — experience. Walker felt simi- 
larly uneasy with feminist remedies that privileged gender or assumed gen- 
der itself to be uniformly manifested across different women. She set out 
to develop an approach to moral theory that could reconcile its cultural and 
historical specificity and address those who are familiar with “postmodern 
discourses” and as a result are “confused about what there is to say about 
ethics, or skeptical that there is anything to say about ethics” (x). She seeks 
to show that “a great deal of what we have learned in the last twenty years 
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from these inquiries about subject positions, power, and social construc- 
tions is not opposed to ethics, but is instead part of an ethics that talks 
about how human beings actually live and judge” (x). I would also argue 
that there are implicit ethical and moral implications in much social theory, 
and the wholesale repudiation of ethics will only obscure these from view. 

Walker also tries to show those moral philosophers who are hostile to 
recent (often postmodem) social theory what it has to offer. She offers 
thoughtful criticisms of some of the traditional approaches to moral theory 
that assume that morality can be some kind of “internal guidance system” 
or that moral theory is about codifying “a compact core of unsituated, 
purely moral knowledge” (8). Justifications for moral claims that work 
for any given “us” cannot be assumed to transfer to others, in her view, 
since morality is so much about how we can make our own ways of life 
habitable. Walker is also sensitive to the ways moral theories operate as 
expert discourses with tangible effects and posture as universal pronounce- 
ments even while they arise out of a very particular social experience and 
character. 

She develops instead a positive, “expressive-collaborative” account that 
approaches “moral life as a continuing negotiation among people, a practice 
of mutually allotting, assuming, or deflecting responsibilities of important 
kinds, and understanding the implications of doing so” (Walker 1998, 60). 
This approach takes morality as immanent to practice, rather than a tran- 
scendent intellectual reflection on it. It also embeds the motivation for 
moral theory within collective interactions, which, of course, affects their 
criteria for success. Walker demonstrates the approach by applying it to 
various issues that feminists in particular have been concerned about: the 
distribution of authority and credibility, narratives of relationships and 
careers, representations of others, self/other relations, and identities. Her 
main aim is not to settle these various ethical questions so much as to 
reconfigure how they might be approached. For example, in regard to 
questions of responsibility, she argues the need, first, for “geographies of 
responsibility” that would map the existing structure by which responsibil- 
ities are distributed, a complex structure likely to be relatively invisible to 
us because of “its apparent ‘haturalness’” (99). I found the practice-based, 
Wittgensteinian approach to moral theory that Walker develops both real- 
istic and persuasive. 

Another intriguing development in feminist ethics concerns the formu- 
lation of the relation between ethics and politics. The contemporary sepa- 
ration between ethics and politics is relatively recent in the West: prior to 
liberalism, political power and ethical rightness were usually intrinsically 
connected, as instantiated, for example, in divine-right ideology. Separat- 
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ing ethics-and politics was part of the modernist paradigm from Machia- 
velli on. Morality came to be seen as an individual, private affair, and today 
there are still debates over whether one can intelligibly hold institutions 
such as corporations morally accountable for their actions. As a result of 
this separation, many radical theorists came to see moral theory as beside 
the point, believing that to engage in structural critique, one needed to 
cngage with politics, not ethics." 

Two fairly recent books offer interesting explorations of the divide be- 
tween ethics and politics and its effects particularly on women. In Moral 
Boundaries: A Political Argument for an Ethic of Care (1993), Joan ‘Tronto 
considers the ways the boundaries between morality and politics and be- 
tween the private and public realms have worked to exclude women from 
political power, in part because, given these divisions, the strategy of claim- 
ing that women are more moral than men has had detrimental effects. 
While women may be publicly “admired for their stands,” Tronto points 
out that they are also likely to “encounter opposition from political actors 
who insist that, while morality is an important part of human life, it has 
no place (or a limited place) in the nasty world of politics” (6). I have even 
had this argument thrown at me in the academy. 

To combat this form of dismissal, Tronto argues that feminists need to 
put their moral arguments in a political context. For example, we might 
put forward a “care ethic” as a specifically political concept, rather than as 
a moral concept that we will then try to apply to moral life. After all, care 
is an interrelational activity. Tronto’s account of care is based on the tradi- 
tional experiences of women, but she presents it as a gender-neutral con- 
cept and as one that traverses the public/private divide. She argues that 
care “describes the qualities necessary” for a pluralistic, just democracy 
(1993, 161). 

In the anthology Dering to Be Good: Essays in Feminist Ethico-Pohtics 
(1998), editors Bat-Ami Bar On and Ann Ferguson also want to challenge 
the way the division between ethics and politics has been drawn. They 
point out that by focusing on ethics as if it were completely separate from 
politics but also making public-policy demands that reinscribe a traditional 
notion of the political, feminists have made mistakes on both ends: “this 
is a notion that presupposes the state as a site of politics, the view that 
interests are what motivate politics, that human subjects compose one of 


ë In a curious twist, much continental philosophy has today reversed this order of pnority 
under the influence of Levinas in particular. Levinestans tend to enclose political questions 
within the ethical or even to reduce poltical questions to ethical questions that can be formu- 
lated as individual relations. 
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the foundations of politics, and that women as a group are a proper kind 
of political subject” (ix). They point out that these assumptions fail to chal- 
lenge the public/private split in which political demands are understood as 
proper to the public domain. 

Ferguson and Bar On are somewhat pessimistic about feminist efforts 
to reconfigure the ethics/politics divisions, even in regard to their own col- 
lected essays, but this seems to be because they hold that radicals must 
“defend turf now held in the state or in civil society that requires such a 
division” (xiii). They seek to encourage us to think beyond this setup. 
Their title, Dering to Be Good, is an intentional response to feminists like 
Alice Echols and Butler, who oppose the feminist use of a moralizing voice. 
Bar On and Ferguson recognize that Echols and Butler are not rejecting 
moral agency tot court, and they suggest that there will be shared ground 
between these feminists and their contributors on the relation between 
ethics and politics even if not on the question of identity politics. Still, I 
like their courageous embrace of the normative, not only to argue against 
some normative project but also to actually formulate and defend a con- 
structive one. 

The collection contains some wonderful essays that offer analyses that 
integrate the ethical and the political in original ways. Cheryl Hall critiques 
the celebration of eros as a force for the good—as found, for example, in 
Audre Lorde —for being inattentive to the political context of the psyche 
in which erotic desires arise. Hall argues that feminist ethico-politics needs 
to bring in theories of the psyche to find ways to reorient desires that may 
be harmful. Sandra Bartky shows in rich detail how the production of the 
feminine body-self is critical for both personal and public life. She also 
shows why, beyond all the hysterical concern about enforced “politically 
correct” modes of dress, a feminist cultural revolution will necessarily in- 
volve a transformed “presentation of self” (27). Lisa Heldke broaches the 
difficult topic of how to act responsibly when one is politically “overprivi- 
leged” and shows how overprivilege disables “one’s ability objectively to 
understand the world” against the usual view that privilege enlarges access 
and even the capacity to be rational (89). Heldke’s essay 18 helpfully 
practical and very much situated in recognizable conversations, a feature it 
shares with several other essays in this volume, especially Kathryn Pyne 
Addelson and Helen Watson-Verran’s, which thematizes the very question 
of how feminist ethics relates to actual feminist ways of life. The more 
heavily theoretical pieces are also excellent. Dion Farquhar’s essay, for ex- 
ample, argues that feminist debates over reproductive technology have 
been animated by some of the same moralizing tones and metaphysical 
assumptions as those expressed in the antipornography wing of feminism. 
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Even though I myself am very concerned about the damaging effects of 
pornography and reproductive technologies, I appreciated Farquhar’s anal- 
ysis of the naturalistic ideologies that undergird much of the existing 
literature. 

Among feminist treatments of some traditional “women’s” moral issues 
such as pornography, Laurie Shrage’s Moral Dilemmas of Feminism: Prosts- 
tution, Adultery and Abortion (1994) offers a welcome sophisticated ap- 
proach. Her account is sophisticated both in its treatment of issues of 
moral reasoning or moral epistemology, where she adopts an interpretive 
approach to social analysis based on the work of Charles Taylor and Hans- 
Georg Gadamer, among others, and also in its persistently antiethnocentric 
approach to transcultural ethical judgment, which recognizes the multiple 
cultural meanings possible. Together, these approaches yield pluralist con- 
clusions and the counsel to consult moral actors for their own interpreta- 
tions of their moral choices. Still, Shrage is able to mount strong argu- 
ments against easy cultural relativisms as well as theories that oppose moral 
judgment of others where there is consent, and she points out that the 
very privileging of consent, while it may appear to be nonauthoritarian, 
undermines our critical capacity and is itself a culturally located value. 

Overall, it strikes me that feminist ethics is far past the stage of arguing 
that women’s greater moral capacities can ground a new ethics. That debate 
appears, thankfully, to be closed. The issue of care continues to be of major 
interest, however, as a vantage point from which to critique the limitations 
of justice-based models as well as to reveal the political motivations behind 
the division between ethics and politics. Many feminist ethicists today ap- 
pear to be contesting the associations made between women and caring 
even while they argue for a reevaluation of care as a central human activity 
that should also be central to any adequate ethics. 

In Western philosophy, the relegation of women to the private sphere 
has justified their exclusion from politics and explained their inability to 
follow universal moral codes that were developed by a dispassionate reason 
and were unconnected to personal attachments. Whereas ethics involved 
an unsentimental reason and a universality of application, women’s lives 
were exclusively involved with particularity, and their actions and beliefs 
motivated by feelings. One strategy for redressing this bifurcation is to 
argue that-women can be as unsentimentally rational as men; another strat- 
egy is to champion the moral practices within women’s sequestered sphere. 

Both strategies, however, pose an important problem that few feminist 
ethicists seem to be addressing. Both accept the truth of the bifurcation as 
if it affected all or most women, yet employed women, slaves, indentured 
servants, and many other women have participated in the economic life of 
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the family and the community on a level equal to that of men. These 
women have not typically been viewed as full of soft sentiments; in some 
cases cven their attachments to their own children have been moderated by 
the knowledge that only a few were likely to survive. Thus, the bifurcation 
between spheres of gender needs to be recognized as limited to a minority 
of the female population. We need to develop an analysis of the reasons for 
the disempowerment of the women who were not viewed as the “angels of 
the home,” reasons that will involve class and race as well as gender. 

Such work is already beginning to be done. I am especially impressed 
by the work of Cuomo and Walker in this regard. Feminist ethics must not 
only renegotiate our understanding of what can count as ethical but also 
formulate a critique of the bifurcation that is so often assumed to exist 
between men’s and women’s moral dispositions. Furthermore, it must also, 
as Bar On and Ferguson argue, renegotiate the relation between the ethical 
and the political. 

Femunist philosophy might be broadly divided into two camps, one that 
assumes that we are mostly conscious egos acting in the world and another 
that sees us primarily as receptacles of social forces and capable of only 
small resignifications. For the former, the central question is: What should 
we, as individuals, and as organized groups, do? For the latter, it is: How 
can we critique and change or resignify the imagistic and discursive ele- 
ments of the social matrix or symbolic order? But both projects assume the 
capacity for agency. And the second must also involve moral norms that 
guide the process of resignifying meanings and reconfiguring the limits of 
discourse. Thus, sooner or later, as much as some of us may want to avoid 
it, moral norms must be broached. 

The unavoidability of moral norms goes for philosophy as well. The 
exile of feminist philosophy from the discipline as inappropriately political 
assumes a conception of philosophical inquiry such as Descartes envi- 
sioned: capable of transcending the impact of its social and cultural loca- 
tion by a sheer act of a will. But, in reality, the history of Western philoso- 
phy reveals extensive debate and a multiplicity of positions taken in regard 
to the relationship of philosophical inquiry and argument to practical hu- 
man life and the betterment of society. There have also been various views 
about the philosopher’s ability to transcend the influence of cultural tradi- 
tion, linguistic orientation, individual social identity, even personal history. 
Not only Aristotle and Hegel but even Francis Bacon understood that phi- 
losophy takes its measure from the earth, not the skies (Tiles and Tiles 
1993). 

The problem for feminist philosophy, then, is not philosophy per se, as 
if philosophy itself entails some pretense to a disembodied perspective. 
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The real problem is the stranglehold of the Cartesian hubris that would 
make of philosophy a self-enclosed sport without need of empirical input, 
Cartesian paradigm, rendering our work outside the bounds of “normal 
science,” but our projects are nonetheless continuous with numerous other 
paradigms that have held sway in other times and places. 


Department of Philasophy 
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Kenneth Clatterbaugh 


Review Essay 


Literature of the U.S. Men's Movements 


n the early 1970s Nicole Hollander created a cartoon in which a woman 

notes that on a certain date men began to express their feelings and 

women have regretted it ever since. Certainly in the late 1980s and 
1990s men have written extensively about the experience of being a man 
in the United States. It remains to be seen how much regret this literature 
has produced or will produce. 
~ Obviously, the picture created by Hollander’s cartoon is an oversimpli- 
fication. In the United States during the 1980s and 1990s, a flood of writ- 
ings about men and masculinity by both men and women were published. 
Such writings now appear in every academic field, and they display a wide 
range of political perspectives. This review essay offers a concise mapping 
of some of this terrain. It explores both academic and men’s movement 
writings, past and present. The reason these two are linked is that the men’s 
movement, which is actually several distinct movements, is responsible for 
the creation and maintenance of much of what is called men’s studies. Even 
today most academic writing owes its inspiration to one or more of the 
men’s movements that began outside of academia. 

Early reactions to the contemporary women’s movement of the 1960s 
were negative and derisive. Conservative men were among the first to at- 
tack feminist ideas and writings. George Gilder’s Sexsal Suicide, published 
in 1973 and reissued in 1986 as Men and Marriage, expresses a conserva- 
tive standpoint that reverberates in political discourse today. According to 
this perspective, men are biologically different from women in ways that 
make the gender roles that men and women have and need very different. 
Men are basically barbarians who can be civilized into the family provider 
and protector role if societal institutions are sufficiently aggressive in sup- 
porting women in keeping their men. Any movement that challenges these 
traditional roles, such as feminism, gay liberation, or sexual liberation, is 
to be resisted. In this literature, defense of the traditional family is equated 
with defense of civilization. The most recent and perhaps most influential 
writing in this conservative tradition is David Blankenhorn’s Fatherless 
[Sigras: Journal of Women in Culturi and Seciety 2000, vol. 25, no. 3] 
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America: Confronting Our Most Urgent Social Problem (1995). Blankenhorn 
is relentless in defending traditional masculinity and fatherhood against the 
“New Father” who secks to balance with his partner the roles of provider, 
protector, and caregiver. New Fathers, by Blankenhorn’s definition, are not 
fathers at all but amateur mothers doomed to fail. Early conservatives did 
not envision a conservative mens movement; they simply tried to shore 
up the patriarchy, often with the help of women spokespersons such as 
Phyllis Schlafly. The 1990s have witnessed the emergence of a new form of 
conservative in the evangelical men’s movement— the Promise Keepers — 
that is deeply indebted to the ideology of this earlier conservative critique. 

Feminist ideas quickly found support among some men who formed 
consciousness-raising groups in the late 1960s. These groups fell into divi- 
sions that reflected different feminisms and different political perspectives. 
Were men who favored feminism to be called “feminists” or something 
else? For many men and women the word “feminist” was reserved for 
women, who had the direct experience of inequality or oppression. Thus, 
other language gained currency; for example, the terms mers Aberation, 
antisexism, and profeminism were all defended by various groups. Anti- 
sexism quickly aligned itself with the radical feminist movement, while 
men’s liberation tended to be more liberal in its orientation. Profeminism 
is the more accepted term today, referring to a loosely held set of beliefs 
that favor one or more of the feminist ideologies. Jon Snodgrass’s A Book 
of Readings for Men against Sexism (1977) is now a classic collection of es- 
says typical of 1970s profeminist men’s writings. Michael Kimmel and Mi- 
chael Messners Mers Lives (1995) offers essays, written mostly in the 
1980s, from a similar antisexist perspective. Both collections include essays 
by men drawn to radical feminism as well as by men drawn to liberal 
feminism. 

These early writings are grounded in several assumptions, some of 
which eventually proved troublesome. First, sex is distinguished from gen- 
der. Sex is biological, while gender is social. From the outset, early men’s 
Writings set themselves against sociobiological and conservative ideologies 
that taught that gender is the natural byproduct of biological differences. 
Second, gender is treated as a social role, a set of stereotypes and norms 
that instruct boys on how to be men and girls on how to be women. Jo- 
seph Pleck’s The Myth of Masculinity (1981) is a classic book that explores 
the early gender-role literature and makes an appeal to social science for a 
new, less rigid way of thinking about gender roles. Third, it is assumed 
that although women suffer the most from sexism (being constrained to 
their gender role), men, too, are harmed by their gender role. Closely allied 
with this third assumption is a fourth, namely, that if men could be made 
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aware of the harms of gender roles to women and to themselves, they 
would be more inclined to abandon their position of privilege in society. 

All of these assumptions ran into serious difficulty. The distinction be- 
tween sex and gender was challenged in the 1990s. John Stoltenberg’s Re- 
fusing to Be a Mam: Essays on Sex and Justice (1989) and The Masculine Mas- 
guerade (1995), edited by Andrew Perchuk and Helaine Posner, treat sex 
as well as gender as socially constructed. Other challenges raise questions 
about whether the gender-role model of masculinity is too dismissive of 
male privilege and power; it presents men as being in pretty much the 
same situation as women, subject to a harmful and restricting gender role. 
This view is already present in the men’s literature of the 1970s. In his 
important essay “On Male Liberation” (1974), Jack Sawyer argues, à la 
Betty Friedan, that men are prevented from becoming complete human 
beings by the masculine mystique, just as women are by the feminine mys- 
tique. I have also challenged this liberal point of view, in “The Oppression 
Debate in Sexual Politics” (1992), on the grounds that, while both are 
subject to restrictive roles, men and women are restricted in very different 
ways: women are seen as incapable of performing certain social tasks 
whereas men are often restricted on the grounds that the tasks are unwor- 
thy of them. The gender-role model tends to treat men as subject to a 
single gender role rather than as experiencing diverse masculinities. How- 
ever, R. W. Connell, in Masculinities (1995), and Harry Brod and Michael 
Kaufman, in Theorizing Masculssities (1994), argue that there are multiple 
hegemonic masculinities and nonhegemonic masculinities present in most 
groups of men. Furthermore, men of color and gay men do not experience 
masculinities in the same way that white heterosexual men do, and even 
for white heterosexual men, when class and other socially important prop- 
erties are examined, there are diverse masculinities. Clyde W. Franklin IPs 
examination of black masculinities in “Ain’t I a Man?” (1994), for example, 
clearly identifies the different ways of being a man that are open to differ- 
ently situated black men. As writers began to realize that it is a matter of 
power, not lack of information, that preserves sexism, the enlightenment 
conceit — the belief that awareness of the harms of sexism will, by itself, 
produce great changes—was eroded by books such as Arthur Brittan’s 
Masculinity and Power (1989). 

While debates about masculinities raged both inside and outside acade- 
mia, scholars in academic disciplines outside women’s studies and gender 
studies were producing works that served to mainstream much of the work 
on men and masculinities. These works all fit roughly within some feminist 
framework and, in many cases, were inspired by feminist reflections on 
gender. 
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Richard G. Majors and Jacob U. Gordon’s collection The American Black 
Male: His Present Status and His Føtwre (1994) brings together an out- 
standing group of sociologists and social theorists who explore in a defini- 
tive way the history, mechanisms, and effects of oppression on black men. 
This book includes topical essays that address the current debates about 
the value of a social safety net, affirmative action, and the neoconservative 
attacks on these programs. Anthropological, cross-cultural work on men 
was greatly advanced with David D. Gilmore’s Manhood m the Making: 
Cultural Concepts of Masculinity (1990). Gilmore argues that in most (patri- 
archal) societies masculinity is seen as something won or achieved, whereas 
femininity is treated as a social.role that comes naturally. Of course such 
social myths help to preserve male dominance in these societies. But Gil- 
more also identifies some of the very different masculinities that have 
emerged: while some are very violent and competitive, others are both 

Anthony E. Rotundo, who works in American history, defends the his- 
torical thesis that manhood in America developed from communal man- 
hood, through self-made manhood, to the passionate manhood of today. 
His American Manhood: Transformations in Masculinity from the Revohstion 
to the Modern Era (1993) demonstrates how seemingly timeless entities, 
such as fear of intimacy with other men, are not necessary components of 
masculinity at all times in American history. Pavla Millers Transformations 
of Patriarchy tn the West, 1500-1900 (1998) does an excellent job of identi- 
fying the social forces that influenced the male gender role. Miller espe- 
cially explores the changing impact of schooling on this role and how it 
affected not only men but also women in general, women who were moth- 
ers, and related social institutions. 

Larry May and Robert Strikwerda’s Rethinking Masculinity: Philosophical 
Explorations in Light of Feminism (1992) is the first effort by analytic philos- 
ophers to address issues such as men and pornography, male friendship, 
and the place of men in feminist theory. May’s more recent book, Masculin- 
tty and Morality (1998), is the first sustained effort by a major ethicist to 
address gender issues within the framework of contemporary ethical the- 
ory. May’s insights into how all men benefit from patriarchal structures 
and what it means to hold men collectively responsible for such harms as 
sexual assault and pornography give much-needed conceptual and moral 
clarity to claims that have been around since the beginnings of feminist 
explorations of gender. 

While most of the above writings take a modernist approach, Perchuk 
and Posner’s The Masculine Masquerade (1995) is a collection of postmod- 
em writings. Inspired by Judith Butler’s work, these essays treat masculin- 
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ity not as a gender role but as a performance that finds representation in 
pay attention to race and sexual orientation; here, bell hooks’s essay “Re- 
constructing Black Masculinity” and Simon Watney’s “‘Lifelike’: Imagin- 
ing the Bodies of People with AIDS” are especially notable attempts to 
include groups of men who are always on the margins of theory. 

The vigor of the profeminist men’s movement mirrors the vigor of the 
feminist movements. When feminist movements began to fracture along 
such lines as liberalism, radical feminism, or black feminism, so did the 
profeminist men’s movement. As feminism waned or became increasingly 
encapsulated within university communities, so did the profeminist mers 
movement. Today, this movement has almost no life outside the university. 
But within the confines of academia, there is a core of committed individu- 
als from diverse academic units who teach men’s studies courses, often 
within women’s studies departments and programs. The ongoing work of 
this core of individuals continues to advance profeminist men’s writing to 
the point that it is beginning to be “mainstreamed” into academic depart- 
ments outside those primarily focused on gender. 

There are two journals that represent the writings of profeminist con- 
cerns with men and masculinity: Men and Masculinsties, which is a resur- 
lications, and the Jowrnal of Mens Studies, edited by James Doyle and 
published by Men’s Studies Press. Although both are edited by social scien- 
tists, these journals include a wide range of articles that deal with issues 
such as violence, representations of masculinities in film and media, men in 
prison, critical theory on literary works, and treatment of men for various 
conditions such as alcoholism. If there are more eclectic journals in acade- 
mia, I do not know where they would be found. 

While profeminist men and profeminist writing generally constitute the 
dominant perspective within men’s studies in the academy, the shelves in 
the men’s section of most bookstores are filled with books that come from 
two other perspectives, namely, men’s rights and mythopoctic, which share 
the basic assumption that what is wrong with men’s lives derives from the 
traditional masculine gender role of protector, provider, and head of the 
family. But even among the earliest writers there were sharp divisions on 
how to view this traditional masculinity. Some profeminists viewed it as a 
privileged social role that is allowed to men by a patriarchal system of val- 
ues and priorities. Thus, costs associated with this role— stress, competi- 
tive pressures, and expectations of excellence—are effects of men’s rela- 
The Hazards of Being Male: Sserviving the Myth of Masculine Privilege (1976), 
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there has been a steady stream of books that argue that men are not privi- 
leged relative to women. The authors of these books claim either that men 
are just as afflicted by their gender role or that they are more afflicted by it 
than are women by theirs. In either case, men’s rights defenders find a great 
lie at the center of feminism, namely, the notion that men are privileged 
relative to women. Probably no writer has said it better than Goldberg, 
who argues, “By what perverse logic can the male continue to imagine 
himself ‘top dog?” He then goes on to list problems of traditional mascu- 
linity such as emotional repression, isolation from other men, fear of fail- 
ure, and a high suicide rate. 

Goldbergs argument has been made at least twice more in other books: 
both Warren Farrell's The Myth of Male Power: Why Men Are the Disposable 
Sex (1993) and Andrew Kimbrell’s The Masculine Mystique (1995) echo the 
themes found in Goldberg: male power and privilege is a myth; men get 
all the blame; and men are, if anything, worse off than women. Eventually, 
these arguments reach absurd heights, as when Farrell actually argues 
against scxual harassment laws and child molestation laws on the grounds 
that they give even more power (to abuse men) to (women) employees 
and children (298). Men’s rights proponents often take the direct conse- 
quences of patriarchal domination as proof that there is not a patriarchy. 
For example, Jack Kammer argues in his 1992 article “Male Is Not a Four 
Letter Word” that one proof of the powerlessness of men is the fact that 
“nearly 100% of political assassinations have been of men” (70). Generally, 
the men’s rights position is not widely represented within academia, al- 
though there are many who hold this view among professional counselors 
and social workers. But the men’s rights perspective is often picked up by 
the entertainment industry in films like the popular Mrs. Doubtfire, which 
depicts a man who is powerless before the tyranny of the courts and his 
wife, Certainly, for this men’s movement, with its emphasis on the victim- 
ized male, Hollander’s cartoon was indeed prophetic. 

Mythopoetic writing is a specialized area that falls within neo-Jungian, 
New Age literature. Pictures of men standing around campfires and beating 
drums, reading poetry, and talking about their wounds began to fill news- 
papers and television in the early 1990s following the publication of Rob- 
crt Bly’s Iron John in 1990. But Bly was already well known to New Age 
thinkers because of an interview, reproduced as the first chapter of Iron 
Jolm, that was published in New 4ge magazine in 1982. Bly’s writings have 
been followed by a seemingly endless series of neo-Jungian works. Robert 
Moore and Douglas Gillette’s King, Warrior Magician, Lover: Rediscovering 
the Archetypes of the Mature Masculine (1990) and Christopher Harding’s 
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collection of essays Wingspan: Inside the Men's Movement (1992) offer clear 
pictures of the neo-Jungian foundations of this movement and how these 
foundations are taken up by its rank-and-file members. 

The themes of this movement are not palatable to feminist theorists or 
profeminist men. The neo-Freudian view that parents compete for the 
child’s affection and the fact that women generally take responsibility for 
child rearing lead Bly to the perspective that the relationship between boys 
and fathers is poisoned by mothers. The neo-Jungian view that basic arche- 
types are hardwired into human biology often makes proponents of the 
mythopoctic movement sound like poetic sociobiologists who romanticize 
and lionize traditional venues of male bonding such as hunting and sports. 
The tendency to psychologize everything and ignore the social reality of 
male power and privilege is especially irksome to those on the feminist sidt 
who have spent so much time and energy trying to combat this fact of 
patriarchy. Indeed, Bly often writes as if patriarchy is a thing of the distarit 
past. All of these concerns boil over in two collections of essays: Women 
Respond to the Mens Movement (1992), edited by Kay Leigh Hagan, and 
The Politics of Manhood: Profemenist Men Respond to the Mythopoetic Mens 
Movement (and the Mythopoctic Leaders Answer) (1995), edited by Michael 
Kimmel. These books include essays, such as my “Mythopoetic Founda- 
tions and New Age Patriarchy” (1995), that capture the hostility that exists 
between profeminist and mythopoetic men. In contrast to these books, 
Michael Schwalbe’s Unlocking the Iron Cage: The Men's Movement, Gender 
Polstics, and American Culture (1996) offers a sympathetic look inside the 
mythopoetic movement. 

Just as the mythopoetic movement that boomed from 1990 to 1992 
began to wane, the Promise Keepers, the fourth major men’s movement, 
became a media sensation. This movement really began in the 1980s with 
retreats for evangelical Christian men, who were mobilized in 1990 with 
the formation of the Promise Keepers. The first national rally of 22,000 
men grew into multiple gatherings throughout the country that attracted 
almost a million men a year by the late 1990s. This movement has pro- 
duced very little literature that is of academic interest. What is written 
is repetitive and vague. The Promise Keepers think that men have not 
kept their promises to protect and provide for their families and that men 
have abdicated their responsibility for leadership in the family and the 
church. The Seven Promises of a Promise Keeper (1994) and Robert Hicks’s 
The Masculins Journey: Understanding the Six Stages of Manhood (1993) are 
two books that give a sense of what this movement is all about. Hicks’s 
book is interesting because he displays some knowledge of the secular 
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men’s movements. The Seven Promises contains a famous essay by Tony Ev- 
ans that advises men to take back their role as head of the family and makes 
it clear that this reappropriation of power is to be carried out without 
asking permission of the spouses or partners. The Promise Keepers, while 
it is not an organization that has direct ties to academia, is likely to be the 
subject of academic studies for some time to come. 

There are three books that give overviews of the contemporary men’s 
movements and its literature. My Cosstemporery Perspectives on Masculinity: 
Men, Women, and Politics in Modern Society (1990) was updated in 1997 
(2d ed.) to include the newest literature and movements such as the Mil- 
lion Man March and the Promise Keepers. William Doty’s Myths of Mascon- 
linsty (1993) also surveys the movements but offers a more sympathetic 
look at the mythopoetic movement. Michael Messner’s Politics of Masculin- 
ties: Men in Movements (1997) covers much of the same ground as Contem- 
porary Perspectives, although his groupings of men into essentialists, those 
with male sex role perspectives, and those with radical perspectives is a 
useful way to identify groups through some of their central themes. 

Finally, it should be noted that all of these men’s movements are in seri- 
ous decline. The 1990s'has seen the demise of most of the major publica- 
tions within each movement. Attendance is dramatically down at various 
events, from the National Organization for Men against Sexism (NO- 
MAS) to the Promise Keepers’ gatherings. In 1998, the Promise Keepers 
laid off tts entire national paid staff of some 350 workers. Media and news 
coverage of men’s events has also followed the decline in membership. 
Publishers are no longer keen to have a new men’s book in their catalogs. 
Both academic journals have survived, but barely. The successful nonaca- 
demic men’s publications the Mess Jowmnal and Men's Heakh survive by 
advertising new toys, more sex, and plentiful displays of young hard bod- 
ies, both male and female. The men’s movements that began in the late 
1960s with a promise to end traditional masculinity have given way to 
subsequent movements that have retreated from that goal so that now the 
most widely held goal is the restoration of traditional masculinity. 

The most interesting questions concerning men and masculinity today 

are, Why have all these movements flashed and collapsed? and, What next? 
There are multiple causal factors that have led to the moribund state of the 
different movements. The fortunes of profeminism have been closely tied 
to the strength of feminism itself. As feminism has been increasingly iso- 
lated within academia or among those who are most politically active, so 
profeminism has found safe refuge in precisely those groups. Profeminism 
has been further weakened by sectarian battles within organizations such 
as NOMAS; these battles have found radical profeminists disenchanted 
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with the lack of emphasis on ending male violence and with the nonactivist 
politics of the group. Academic profeminists have been separated from one 
another by discipline and from nonacademic writings by their need to push 
the field of men’s studies toward academic respectability. Men’s rights 
groups have found themselves split between men who seek to pursue an 
exclusive agenda of fathers’ nghts and men who want to talk about a wider 
agenda. The theme that was foundational to men’s rights, namely, the op- 
pressive nature of traditional masculinity, has been undermined by fathers’ 
rights activists who want to pursue a set of custody rights and traditional 
masculinity. The men’s rights movement has also been weakened by the 
resurgence of Republican neoconservatism. Why should one join a men’s 
movement to oppose feminism, affirmative action, abortion rights, and 
women’s growing authority in the workplace when one can do the same 
thing by joining the Republican party or calling up Rush Limbaugh to 
complain about “feminazis”? 

Mythopoctics really had no place to go. The movement promised only 
occasional gatherings, poetry reading, and drumming. It had no vision of 
social justice or how to get there. Indeed, there was almost no attention 
paid to differential power groups in the United States. Even hard-core 
mythopoetics confess that once one has read more than one book from 
this perspective about men, they all begin to look the same. The Promise 
Keepers have experienced the same fate. The large feel-good rallies were 
not sustained by a vision that could be implemented at the local level. The 
rank and file of the organization began to drift away. I have overheard men 
at Promise Keeper rallies say that if you have been to one, you have been 
to all of them. Purthermore, the rallies take time and resources away from 
families. Bill McCartney's wife recently noted that he spent even less time 
with his family after he founded the Promise Keepers than when he was 
football coach at the University of Colorado. In a moment of insight, one 
Promise Keeper said that the need to go off with a group of men to express 
one’s deepest concerns seemed to him to interfere with the important need 
for communication between a husband and spouse. He stopped going to 
the rallies for that reason. Another said that he and his wife had a Christian 
marriage and that did mot include a head of the household. In this case, 
both husband and wife regard themselves as head of the household, and 
that kind of egalitarian arrangement seems right to their understanding of 
while anecdotal, suggest that the Promise Keepers may be an organization 
of older men seeking to restore the institution of marriage to a form that 
appears alien to younger Christians. 

All of the men’s movements have probably suffered because there are 
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greater forces at work, and it is with these forces that men and women will 
make their accommodations with one another. When a couple desperately 
needs both incomes to be secure, pleas for a return to the stay-at-home 
wife and provider husband are likely to fall on deaf ears. When the major 
conflict in one’s life is racial discrimination, one is unlikely to join a pre- 
dominantly white middle-class men’s movement to address that issue. Gay 
men may be preoccupied with the need to maintain their own cultural 
identity and cultural organizations while fending off legislation and initia- 
tives that would deprive them of basic civil rights. All of which is to say 
that none of the men’s movements has been successful in addressing the 
wide spectrum of men in U.S. society. These middle-class groups, heavily 
influenced by therapists and academics, have not found a message that 
reaches men of color, gay men, and working-class men. Some groups have 
tried, particularly profeminist men, but none has succeeded. With the re- 
cent demographic shifts by age and national origin in the male population 
re ee Fae ete a A eae Leone Witie 
nation’s diversity now. 

Tie ender emoria ionuca Gad duis bowers Is- 
sues have been discussed, men and masculinity have become subjects for 
ongoing study, and the ideas that have been tried and presented in a variety 
of media are still there for individual men to draw on and to pursue in 
their own individual accommodations of how to be a man. 
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Reader Comment 


Taking Corinne Seriously: A Comment on Ellen Moers's 
Literary Women 


Madelyn Gutwirth, Women’s Studies Program, University of Pennsyfvania 


t was with no little curiosity that I read the twenty-years-after commem- 

orative pieces on Ellen Moers’s Literary Women by Deborah Epstein 

Nord, Ellen Pollak, Sharon O’Brien, and Maria DiBattista, all in the 
Spring 1999 issue of Signs (vol. 24, no. 3). All four articles (two by atl 
mired friends) seemed cogent to me, as they forefronted issues such as 
the canon wars and the preeminence of a concern with social protest that 
subsequently have assumed center stage and that tend to make Moers’s 
method seem antiquated to many literary feminists of the nineties. Her 
magisterial pronouncements, that “daring to generalize” of which Sharon 
O’Brien speaks, seem also to emerge as some distant, awkward form of 
utterance. But all these entries were reflections by women of a younger 
generation than Moers (born in 1928) or I (1926) and working, unlike 
me, in English or American literature. 

Actually, one of the remarkable features of Lsterery Women, which I 
daresay would not be imitated today, was its pretension to a “universal” 
focus while essentially remaining concentrated on European, and even just 
Anglo and French sources. A smattering of literary women from non- 
anglophone countries — for example, Lady Murasaki Shikibu, Anna Akb- 
matova, Selma Lagerlif, and Vittoria Colonna— show up on Moers’s curi- 
ously motley end-of-volume list, while three Frenchwomen, Germaine de 
Staël, George Sand, and Colette, actually rate serious textual attention 
along with her English and American authors. Moers’s sheer chutzpah in 
attempting to survey the female imagination in such a dauntingly broad, 
though limited, slice of literature all by herself may now seem overween- 
ing, her choice of figures and her geographical selection “elitist.” But to 
take such a view would be to yield to the sheerest anachronism; someone 
had to break this great subject open, out of its silencing and marginality, 
and Moers’s brilliant sallies, her probing and questing among such an 
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ambitious spectrum of works, made Léerary Women something more 
weighty than literary criticism generally manages to be. 

But this is hindsight on my part, for Moers’s work initially made a pain- 
ful impression upon me. In 1958, after struggling with my dissertation 
director at Bryn Mawr College to be able to write my dissertation on a 
woman writer, I had completed a feminist interpretation of the novels of 
Germaine de Staël and gotten my degree. It would take me twenty years 
to revise and, in 1978, finally to publish it (Gutwirth 1978). In 1976, 
when Leterary Women appeared, my manuscript was still under consider- 
ation by a press. My despondency can be imagined as I read Moers’s first 
words in her chapter devoted to “Performing Heroinism: The Myth of 
Corinne”: “Let us try to take Corinne seriously” (173). Moers had been 
led backward toward Corteme, in all likelihood, by insistent allusions to the 
novel by Elizabeth Barrett, George Eliot, Relicia Hemans, Maria Jewsbury, 
Jane Welsh Cartyle, and even Jane Austen. For Moers, Staël “had the bril- 
lance but not the talent to write” (1976, 173) her absurd fiction of the 
woman of genius, and silly early nineteenth-century women imbibed a 
dangerous lesson in immaturity from it. Like Byronism for men, the Co- 
rinne myth was “perilous stuff” to women (177). The “more stupid the 
narrative in Cortane, the more interesting are the ideas that drive it for- 
ward” (179). Moers thus provides some narrow bridge whereby we may 
pass from the works idiocy to its failure to be totally dismissable. Only 
gradually does she move to an acknowledgment that it “should not sur- 
prise us that women’s literature reveals [women’s] craving for the forms of 
public recognition, starved for centuries” (183). But this momentary sense 
of the works impact is followed by severe reproof: little girls have been 
satisfied to be “praised, fondled, and petted for grving pleasure with the 
amateur entertainment girls are required to provide in the domestic circle, 
just as Corinne provides it for all of European avilization on the Capi- 
toline Hill” (197). 

What did this crabbed, pseudoparental critical posture accomplish to- 
ward understanding Corinne as a literary phenomenon? As Maria Di- 
Battista distills Moers’s thesis, she viewed women’s literary modernism as 
informed by an “educating heroinism” composed of “severity, authority, 
timelessness, and isolation” that “empower and consecrate their art” (Di- 
Battista 1999, 768). Staél’s premodem experiment with “performing hero- 
inism” struck her as jejune and embarrassing. Only small, patient steps 
could earn women genuine (read male) respect. Moers shrinks from set- 
ting Corinne within the framework of opinion that was prepared to define 
it as a Monstrosity by virtue of its very pretension to grandeur. Large vi- 
sions be damned, she warns: a form of self-imposed abnegation is de- 
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manded of women’s art in the name of an austere vision of integrity. And 
yet, as DiBattista reminds us, too overwhelming a suspicion of greatness 
can also entrap literary women, for “to shrink from [its example] is also to 
relinquish its sublimtties” (770). 

Nonetheless, elsewhere in her chapter Moers was capable of striking 
some decidedly less waspish notes: she allows that Staél’s “funnier revenge 
of feminine spite” against her faithless lover is “perhaps preferable to 
George Eliot’s” (175). And, in a really capital concession, she admits that 
in Corinne’s scenes of public triumph, “it must be said that what Mme de 
Staël puts at issue is no simple amour, but the total transformation of cul- 
tural attitudes (and perhaps civilization itself) by the romance of the 
woman of genius” (181).' And then, she surprisingly remarks, “I rather 
like the way Mme de Staél ties up the novel, without attempting to resolve 
any of the cultural dilemmas which face the woman of genius” (209), al- 
though, overall, “the novel is not, in any polemical sense, a feminist work” 
(207). So not feminist in any sense? Was the flamboyant raising of the 
issue of female genius not, then, a political act? 

Why was Moers’s take on Sta¢l’s work, whose novelistic framework is 
admittedly distant from our own, a8 negative as it was? What blocked her 
from examining some of her own positive observations about Cortsne and 
made her reduce the work's impact to that of a childish myth? There are 
two massive problems with Moers’s reading: It lacks the context of wom- 
en's loss of legal and social status pursuant to the French Revolution in the 
era of its creation,” and, worse, it unconsciously absorbs and repeats the 
hostile, reductive prejudices of some of the critics Moers used in fashioning 
her study, particularly those of J. Christopher Herold’s biography Mistress 
to an Age: A Life of Madame de Staël (1958). Less at ease among her sources 
on Staël than with English ones, she remained too slavish to their theses. 
This problem of unwittingly buying into the tone of misogynous denigra- 
tion in which much of literary history had depicted Staël, both the woman 
and the writer, was one that I had to struggle against as well. That is why, 
in my own study (1978), I directly cited and attempted to deflate such 
slanders-as-criticism in an effort to exorcise them.? 

Staël is one of the few women accorded canonic status by traditional 
literary history, especially for her nonfictional works De la littérature (On 
literature) (1800) and De FAllemagne (On Germany) (1811), both major 


1 This thems forms the basis of a recent feminist study by Lori Marso (1999) of the gender 
politics of both of Stats novels. 

2 Recent works documenting this context for StaeP's work mchide Godineau 1988; Landes 
1988; Fraisse 1989; Gutwirth 1992. 

* See chap. 8, “What Was Cartane?” 
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works for the history of Romanticism. But within the feminist world, espe- 
cially in the United States, she has yet to be accorded anything akin to the 
recognition awarded her by early nineteenth-century women. What they 
especially selected from among her works was precisely that ostensible poi- 
sonous sugar-coated pill Cortsne, whose noxious influence Moers so lav- 
ishly lamented. Has it, I cannot help but wonder, been the curse cast by 
Literary Women that has prevented us from seeing Staël whole? 

At any rate, this year in France, through the efforts of a generation of 
scholars who have indeed taken Corine seriously, this novel of a woman’s 
“shallow and premature glory” (Moers 1976, 198) has for the first time in 
history made the reading list that all candidates for the French agrégation, 

or teaching degree in literature, must study.* The Moers curse has never 
e wdaad. th eicaiedes atacand apaaiis critical tra- 
dition has barred the novel’s acceptance until now. 

A last note: In 1979 I was in Paris on sabbatical when Ellen Moers 
visited the city and gave a talk about Laterary Women at the American Cul- 
tural Center, a gala occasion attracting a full and excited house. A small, 
compact, lively woman, Moers charmed the audience with her wit and 
perspicacity. In fact, had it been up to me, I would have granted her, as 
Staël did Corinne, a crown of laurel. 
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or a decade or so, historians of women have been more interested in 

social and cultural history than in political history. Woman suffrage has 

attracted little attention, perhaps because of the mistaken belief that 
everything that could be said on the subject had been said. Even when 
suffrage has come under consideration most historians have all but ignored 
women who opposed their own enfranchisement. The conventional wis- 
dom is that opposition came principally from businessmen, especially 
those who sold liquor or manufactured cotton textiles. Now, however, that 
point of view is being challenged. Politics, broadly defined, is once again 
coming into favor. This has led to renewed attention to the suffrage move- 
ment and to the countermovement, especially that organized by women. 

The two books under review are part of that reexamination. Susan Mar- 
shall, a sociologist skilled in social-movement and resource-mobilization 
theory, examines the antisuffragists with those tools, using material from 
the Massachusetts Association Opposed to the Further Extension of 
Suffrage to Women. Elna Green, a historian, uses a wide variety of data 
from six southern states to take a new look at the southern suffrage move- 
Ment with a focus on the opposition of women’s groups. She provides 
detailed quantitative evidence on both sides (eighteen pages worth of 
tables, in fact). Each adds a good deal to conventional understandings of 
the suffrage movement and the antisuffrage movement, as well as about 
the nature of suffrage sentiment in the South. Both authors are careful, 
conscientious scholars, and their methodologies and findings, despite their 
disciplinary differences, often converge. Both base their arguments on 
quantitative data along with more traditional historical evidence, and both 
find that the opposition was led by women of superior social standing. In 
the North, Marshall believes, such women felt secure in their own socal 
position and were afraid of the consequences if the suffrage were widened 
to include immigrant or poor women. In the South, opponents feared the 
loss of a treasured way of life, the last vestiges, as Green puts it, of the 
“world the slaveholders made” (97). Opponents from both North and 
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South relied in part on the glorification of woman’s sphere but had trouble 
staying in that sphere themselves. 

Marshall discovers that the work of northern antisuffragists, led by Mas- 
sachusetts women, conformed to social movement theory. That is, the 
movement came to life only when suffragists began to show some signs of 
succeeding, and the methods of the two groups were quite similar. Over 
time, each side changed its strategy in response to the other. Far from ac- 
cepting the traditional idea that women antisuffragists were puppets of 
men, Marshall argues that the women used the men for cover, to conceal 
their own very active political organizing at the same time that they were 
declaring that women had no place in politics. She also argues that the 
motivation and the rhetoric of men and women differed as they developed 
Opposition strategies. 

The Massachusetts leaders were Brahmins, happy in their high status 
and hoping to hang on to it. Privileged though they were, “antis” were less 
likely to be college graduates than suffragists and were drawn from a much 
Narrower spectrum of society. They were not, however, despite their rheto- 
ric, homebound “true women” with no interest beyond family. They were 
philanthropists, members of women’s organizations, and skillful propo- 
nents of their own point of view. One of Marshalls interesting findings is 
that the women’s clubs, hitherto often seen as seedbeds of feminism, were 
as much training grounds for antisuffragists as for suffragists. It is risky to 
generalize from Massachusetts to the whole country, but Marshall has 
made a useful beginning, presenting findings that will have to be tested 
against material from a variety of states. 

There were, of course, very important regional differences. While north- 
em women worried about immigrant women, and perhaps immigrants in 


general, joining the electorate, Green shows that southern antisuffragists, 
male and female, were deeply concerned about the possibility that if 


women could vote simply because they were citizens, blacks would not be 
far behind. Racism in the southern suffrage movement has been an issue 
for scholars since 1965, when Aileen Kraditor first asserted that the need 
to keep the South in the suffrage fold led to a significant decline in the use 
of natural rights arguments in the movement as a whole.! Green demon- 
strates just how complex the race issue became and shows beyond doubt, 
it seems to me, that the antis actually did more to keep the question alive 
than did the suffragists. However, generalizations are troublesome. Con- 
sider, for instance, the puzzling case of Kate Gordon, Louisiana reformer, 


1 Terry Castle, The Apperitional Lastsan: Foals Homesexstalety and Modern Cultwrs (New 
York: Columbia Unrverstty Press, 1993), 2. 
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carly suffragist, and brilliant political actor, whose fear of black voters was 
so great that she was willing to let the suffrage movement fail rather than 
support a federal amendment. On the other side of the ledger, Green offers 
some evidence that suffragists were among the handful of southerners who 
were beginning to demonstrate sensitivity on the race question as carly as 
the first decades of the twentieth century. 

Green also argues that southern suffragists mounted a challenge to the 
New South creed, which emphasized industrialization and emulation of 
the North as salvation for a decrepit southern economy. At the same time, 
she sees industrial urban development, with its attendant changes in wom- 
ens work and life experience, as a necessary preliminary to the existence of 
a suffrage movement at all. 

Green deals, too, with black antisuffragism, which was based on the 
very different assumption that, whatever one really believed, angering the 
white power structure might be dangerous. She shows that the growing 
black middle class, in its anxious search for acceptance, had adopted what 
many of its members perceived to be white values, especially regarding the 
role of women. 

Both books are well written and accessible to nonspecialists, and both 
add significantly to understandings of the suffrage movement and its oppo- 
nents. Along with such recent books as Marjorie Wheeler’s on southem 
suffrage, Ellen DuBois’s on Harriot Stanton Blatch —as well as the belated 
publication of Jane Camhi’s dissertation and the mounting number of books 
and articles dealing with black suffragists—these studies contribute to a 
more profound understanding of this long-lasting social movement, which 
enfranchised half the white population and laid the groundwork — just as 
the southern antis had feared it would — for the Civil Rights movement. | 


2 Marjorie Spruill Wheeler, Naw Women of the New South: The Lenders of tise Woman Suffrage 
Movement m the Southern States (New York: Oxford University Press, 1993); Ellen Carol Du- 
Bois, Harriet Stanton Blaich and tie Winning of Woman Suffrage (New Haven, Conn: Yale 
Universtty Press, 1997); Jane Camhi, Women against Women: American Anti-suffiagiso, 1880- 
1920, Scholarship in Women’s History, vol. 4 (New York. Carlson, 1994). See also Suzanne 
Lebsock, “Woman Suffrage and White Supremacy. A Virginia Case Study,” in Veiis Women: 
New Essays en American Activism, od. Nancy Hewitt and Suzanne Lebeock (Urbana: University 
of Ilinois Press, 1993), 62-100. Other scholars working in this area mclude Judith 
McArthur, Adele Alerander, Sidney Bland, Glenda Gilmore, Anastama Sims, Rosalyn 
Terborg-Penn, and Elmabeth Timer 


1b Joy My Freedom: Southern Black Women’s Lives and Labors after the Civil 
War. By ‘Tera W. Hunter. Cambridge, Mass., and London: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1997. 


Gendered Strefe and Confusion: The Political Culture of Reconstruction. By 
Laura F. Edwards. Urbana and Chicago: University of Illinois Press, 1997. 


What a Woman Ought to Be and to Do: Black Professional Women Workers dur- 
ing the Jim Crow Era. By Stephanie J. Shaw. Chicago and London: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1996. 


Janet Harrison Shannon, Davidson College 


ne hundred years ago, when W. E. B. Du Bois’s Philadelphia Negro was 
published, a “Special Report on Negro Domestic Service in the Sev- 
enth Ward, Philadelphia” by Isabel Eaton was appended.? Analyzing 
the eleventh census, Eaton found that 80 percent of the population en- 
gaged in domestic service were “colored.” And, of those engaged in domes- 
tic service in the United States, 84 percent were female. Purthermore, the 
number of blacks in the North increased by 164 percent from 1860 to 
1900, and many of these newcomers were domestic servants. Although it 
focused on the conditions of African Americans in one section of a particu- 
lar northern city, Eaton’s work shows the long-standing interest in both 
the North and the South in “the problem” — the Negro problem and the 
servant problem. More than 80 years after Eaton, sociologist Judith Rol- 
lins studied female domestics in Boston and argued that, “while any 
employer-employee relationship is by definition unequal, the mistress- 
servant relationship — with its centuries of conventions of behavior, its his- 
torical association with slavery throughout the world, its unusual retention 
of feudal characteristics, and the tradition of the servant being not only 
lower class but also female, rural, and of a despised ethnic group — pro- 
vides an extreme and ‘pure’ example of a relationship of domination in 
close quarters.”? 

In this decade, the three books Tb Joy My Freedom, Gendered Strife and 
Confusion, and What a Woman Ought to Be and to Do detail the incredible 
lives of African-American women, primarily in the South, who fit the de- 
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Domesisc Service by Isabel Eaton (1899; reprint, New York: Schocken, 1971), 427-509. 
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scriptions cited above, namely “lower class,” “rural? and members “of a 
despised ethnic group.” These intimate social histories look at the domina- 
tion of women not only in “close quarters” but also in other private and 
public spaces. Collectively the works are informative and well written, and 
they shed light on social, political, and economic events beginning in the 
antebelhim period and continuing through the Civil War to the pre-Civil 
Rights era as these women attempted to gain autonomy. There are com- 
mon themes in these books: the courage of African-American women, 
their enterprises of family and community, their acceptance of social re- 
sponsibility, and, most important, their desire for control of not only their 
labor but also their bodies. All three works provide intriguing records of a 
group whose detailed history has long been neglected. 

From its provocative title, which cites words uttered by Julie Tillory in 
1866, to its conclusion, Tera W. Hunter’s To Joy My Freedom is an cxcep- 
tional account of the lives of southern African-American women. In ten 
chapters Hunter traces the experiences of women from slavery through 
the Civil War to “Reconstruction and Meanings of Freedom.” Focusing 
specifically on Atlanta’s domestic workers, Hunter deftly recounts their 
lives and labors by peering into their institutions: the black church, the 
community, voluntary associations, the family, and schools. She considers 
the effects of sexism, racism, and discrimination on the status of black 
women and analyzes the washerwomen’s strike of 1881 and other forms 
of protest by black women in Atlanta. She scrutinizes these women’s vol- 
untary associations, mutual aid societies, and other coping mechanisms. 
Their social lives, their leisure activities, and other aspects of the culture 
are addressed as Hunter shows how they enjoyed themselves outside the 
area of work. She argues that “Black women were determined to make 
freedom mean the opportunity to find pleasure and relaxation with friends, 
family, and neighbors” (3). Finally, she takes up the Great Migration, when 
thousands of southern blacks moved north, in “Looking for a Free State 
to Live In” 

While Tb Joy My Freedom focuses predominantly on domestic workers 
in Atlanta, Gendered Strife and Confusion, by Laura F. Edwards, situates its 
account primarily in North Carolina, providing intricate details about the 
residents of Granville County, although glimpses of conditions in other 
North Carolina counties (Orange, Warren, and Randolph) and in Alabama 
and Virginia are offered. More inclusive than the other two works, this 
book considers men and women, in the North and South, black and white, 
rich and poor. Thus it provides a careful scrutiny of “the political culture 
of reconstruction” while not neglecting the social culture of the time. Rich 
in detail, it attests to Edwards’s extraordinary research skills and makes a 
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good companion to the other works discussed here. Edwards has combed 
many archives to recount the lives of poor African Americans and “com- 
mon whites,” not only investigating domestic conditions but also provid- 
ing more than a glimpse into the political climate of the times — times that 
H. C. Crosby described as “gendered strife and confusion” (quoted in Ed- 
wards, xi). 

In six chapters, Edwards peers into marriage, childhood, household ar- 
rangements, and labor and civil and political rights, discussing not only 
African Americans but also elite and common whites. Finally, she focuses 
on party politics—of the Democrats, the Republicans, and the ill-fated 
Knights of Labor — and argues that “gender, in combination with race and 
class, shaped [the South’s] political terrain” (x1). All of these issues are criti- 
cal to understanding what confronted African-American ex-slave women 
and white ex-slaveholding women in the antebellum and postbellum eras 
in the North and South. Edwards confirms that rigid household standards 
were set so that “crumbling social hierarchies” could be rebuilt. She dem- 
onstrates how elite white men and women were affected by and viewed 
postwar changes. And she poignantly reminds us that the black woman 
who uttered, “I am my own woman and will do as I please,” “could never 
aspire to be her own master in the same way” that a black male could (146). 

Although the focus of Stephanie J. Shaw’s What a Woman Onght to Be 
ana to Do is more narrow than that of the other two books, her study is no 
less compelling. While Turner and Edwards focus on the lives of domestic 
workers, Shaw considers professional African-American women during the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, “the Jim Crow era” Shaw 
describes three generations of professional women: those born from 1858 
to 1883, from 1884 to 1909, and from 1910 to 1935. She compares the 
lives of these women, primarily those in the South, although she does touch 
on a few who made their way and their mark in the North. She discusses 
schoolteachers, nurses, and social workers who contributed to community 
formation and stability and institution building, thereby achieving success 
not only in the black community but, for many, in society at large. Shaw 
provides insight not only into the lives of a few well-known and many not- 
so-well-known women who made significant contributions to their com- 
munity and society but also into the role of black colleges such as Fisk, 
Hampton, Spelman, and Hartshorn. 

The first part of the book, “What a Woman Ought to Be.” focuses on 
child rearing, “community consciousness,” and “schooling reinforcements” 
Here is evidence of the African-American community’s collective effort to 
help young women succeed. For example, when Jane Edna Hunter’s bene- 
factor failed to pay for her ticket to travel to nursing school, many members 
of the community who had come to the station to wish her well “took up 
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a more than sufficient collection” (63) to send her. These and other acts, 
according to Shaw, show the community’s belief in “the importance of pre- 
paring others for responsible public roles and in providing opportunities 
for that preparation” (63). It further demonstrates that these bright young 
women represented not only the “products” but also “the process of com- 
munity” They were sent off with the hope that they would return after 
completing their educations and thereby provide others with an opportu- 
nity for education. However, according to Shaw, even if they did not re- 
turn, what they achieved “still raised the status of the community . . . [and 
the community] could still be proud and appropriately count the women’s 
accomplishments as their own” (63). Clearly, the adage that it takes a vil- 
lage to raise a child was true in this case. 

Part 2, “What a Woman Ought to Do,” looks at work— private, public, 
and personal professional (that professional work for which a woman was 
trained but which she did for the benefit of the community, without pay). 
However, here too, as in To Joy My Freedom, the impact of domestic work 
on African-American women is clear. Although the women may have been 
middle-class, when faced with economic hardships, “the domestic skills 
they had developed .. . allowed them to earn a living” (116). Shaw also 
notes other various pressures these women faced. Unfortunately, many of 
the women found that, despite their education, their work in the public 
sphere, unlike domestic work, often went unpaid. Upper-class women tra- 
ditionally were not permitted to work for wages because their husbands 
would be looked down on in the community if it were thought that they 
could not provide for their families and therefore forced their wives to 
work “outside the home” Such was the case of Portia Washington Pittman, 
the daughter of Booker T. She and her husband eventually left Washington 
for Texas, a move that not only removed her from the “rigid East Coast 
gender [and class] conventions” but also made it easier for her to pursue 
“paid public work” (117). 

The appendix comprises bibliographic sketches of forty-six women, 
some well known—such as Angelina Grimké, the Delaney sisters, and 
Mary Church Terrell —and others not so well known. One, Layle Lane, a 
1916 Howard University alumna who taught in the New York Public 
Schools for more than thirty years, was an active Socialist who was instru- 
mental in organizing the 194] March on Washington. And, although un- 
successful, between 1933 and 1947, in New York, she ran for district and 
at-large congressional seats, for city comptroller, and for district state sena- 
tor. Her life is an example of work in the private, personal professional, 
and public spheres. The book is well written and, except for a few instances 
when Shaw belabors the plight of black nurses, quite interesting. 

In sum, What a Woman Ought to Be and to Do is worthwhile reading as 
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an introduction to the history of black women as professionals in the 
United States. It is also useful for research on voluntary associations, pro- 
viding valuable information about not-so-well-known associations such as 
Screwnien’s Benevolent Association, the Negro Fellowship League, the 
Committee on the Industrial Conditions of Negroes in New York, the Com- 
mittee on Urban Conditions among Negroes, and the National League for 
the Protection of Colored Women. 

All three of these extremely well-written, probing accounts document the 
lives of poor, working, middle-class, and elite African-American women, 
and, together, they tell a complex story of their struggles to gain control 
of their lives. They are indeed worth reading. 1 


Racechanges: White Skin, Black Face in American Culture. By Susan Gubar. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1997. 


Rebellious Masculinity. By Maggie Montesinos Sale. Durham, N.C.: Duke 
University Press, 1997. 


Dana D. Nelson, University of Kentucky 


usan Gubar prefaces her book Racechanges: White Skin, Black Face in 

American Cultere with an unsettling catalog of examples drawn from 

middle-class, mostly academic whites’ “confessions” to habitual modes 
of blackface minstrelsy. They range from secret imitations of Stepin Fetchit 
to jive-talking by dog-owners, practices that whites save for moments of 
domestic intimacy. This is the Africanism of the white bourgeoisie, the 
(beloved) heart of (imagined) darkness that Toni Morrison defined in Play- 
tg tn the Derk.’ Gubar asserts that such moments, as well as the more 
public ones she also analyzes in the book, while having “little to do with 
actual changes in melanin and sometimes even less to do with real African 
Americans,” serve usefully to “illuminate the psychology of whites who 
have evolved through a series of oppositional identities predicated on black 
Others” (xv). But Gubar soon specifies her focus somewhat more generally 
than her preliminary examples and her title signal: her book is less inter- 
ested in white appropriations of “blackness” for the psychological mainte- 
nance of white supremacy than it is in “transracial performances” (xviii) — 


‘Toni Morrison, Playing in the Dark: Whiteness and the Literary Imagination (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1992). 
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which trouble race as cross-dressing troubles gender— and in the “impor- 
tance of cross-racial patterns of imagery” (xv1). 

Racechanges is typical of Gubar’s energetic and wide-ranging academic 
style. Beginning with a quick analysis of an ancient Janiform vessel, one 
side featuring what U.S. viewers today would think of as a “white” wom- 
an’s face and the other that of a “black” woman, Gubar admits that “con- 
ceptualizations of race have not remained static” since the vase was made 
in 510 B.C., yet she insists on the paradigmatic value of the vase for under- 
standing race in contemporary U.S. culture. “Reading the vase now,” she 
argues, “demonstrates how configurations of corporeal traits contributed 
to a black/white divide that paradorically provoked in people on each side 
of it various ‘transgressive maneuvers, much as has the arranging of the 
world into male and female” (5). Anticipating scholars who will find her 
subjects “too diverse? Gubar provides examples of the transgressive ma- 
neuvers she calls “racechanges” with wide appeal to a “common reader” 
(xviii). Instances inchide Ellen Craft in her gender- and race-changed 


escape from slavery; Edouard Manet’s 1863 painting Olympia; Virginia 
Woolfs Dreadnought caper; the performances of Josephine Baker; Bing 
Crosby’s 1942 movie Holiday Inn; Richard Pryor and Gene Wilder in S#rer 
Streak; Michael Jackson’s much-discussed “whiten[ing] and westemiz{ing 
of] all his features” (20); and Robert Mapplethorpe’s “Man in a Polyester 
Suit” (1980) and Iké Udés signifiying response to it (1995). 

The book is best in its chapter on “Psychopathologies of Black Envy” 
(5). There, Gubar argues that white men’s blackface performances register 
not just homoerotic love and cultural/political/economic theft but also “an 
uncanny, different kind of masculinism, an excessively physical masculinity 
stripped of traditional patriarchal privilege” (174-75). The book’s weakest 
aspects are Gubar’s inability to decide whether “race” is biological or cul- 
tural (oddly, given her reliance on poststructuralism to conceptualize 
“racechange” she suggests the answer is both [14]); her frequent assump- 
tion of a white readership as well as a unified white social consciousness 
(e.g, “Yet because we have become a society more aware of how insulting 
such impersonations can be, the time for studying racial imitations has 
now begun,” [40]); and her attempt to explain “racechange” in U.S. cul- 
ture through an apparatus that is ahistorical (510 B.C. to 1998), transcul- 
tural (British, French, and U.S. cultures), and broadly bilateral. The study's 
breadth actually despecifies “race” within U.S. culture, offering the impres- 
sion that while there might be minor variations, “race” has functioned as a 
“black/white” issue across cultures and epochs. And while Gubar points 
out the uneven reciprocity of racechange between whites and blacks in the 
United States (she admits even to having been “alarmed” by it [241]), the 
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sheer weight of her analysis—for instance, her introductory fascination 
with Michael Jackson — actually blunts the force of her ruminations on the 
dissymmetry of “racechange.” 

Maggie Montesinos Sale, like Gubar, is a white feminist interested in 
“race.” The interests of the two authors intersect where race becomes a 
projective locus for acting out culturally conditioned ideas about identity; 
Sale and Gubar are similarly concerned with the fluidity of “race” as a cate- 
gory for negotiating cultural politics, with aspects of “race” as it crosses 
over —as it is borrowed or appropriated as a register for other purposes. 
Beyond that, Shesbering Volcano is a very different book from Racechanges. 
Sale’s focus is much narrower: she concentrates on two events and two 
texts. Analyzing a range of reports on the Amistad and Creole slave-ship 
rebellions (in 1839 and 1841), along with Herman Melville’s and Freder- 
ick Douglass’s fictional reworkings of those respective revolts in “Benito 
Cereno” (1855) and The Heroic Slave (1852), Sale foregrounds the “inter- 
action of the discourse of national identity with the racialist discourse of 
white superiority” (7) and examines the way the “trope of revolutionary 
struggle became ... a site of contestation among unequally empowered 
groups” (6) in the early United States. Sale’s most important contribution 
comes in her arguments about the “racialization of the masculine discourse 
of national identity” (57), a project that, she says, helps her to explain more 
sympathetically from a feminist point of view “why manhood has often 
been the terrain upon which Anglo-African relations have been played 
out” (196). 

In this carefully historicized project, Sale achieves a certain depth: she 
clearly understands the historical contingency and specificity of “race.” she 
links racial discourse in the antebellum United States to ideological motors 
such as nationalism and manhood, and she demonstrates with precision 
how even discourse that legitimated black rebellion and freedom could 
simultaneously protect the institutions of slavery and white privilege. In 
her reading of the two slave-ship mutinies, Sale tours readers through the 

“discursive strategies employed by differently empowered groups as they 
produced, debated, and limited the possible range of meanings of rebel- 
lion,” and she discusses the way such “discursive struggles disrupted the 
discourse of national identity and posited or foreclosed subject-positions 
for enslaved peoples” (64—65). 

Sale’s tightly focused study occasionally overgeneralizes about national 
and abolitionist politics, as well as about ideologies of masculinity, on the 
basis of too narrow a sample. For example, Douglass was by no means the 
first to argue that it was slavery, not slave rebellion, that made the nation 
vulnerable, as Sale seems to suggest in her reading of his Hervic Slave. Her 
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chapter on “Benito Cereno” feels a bit gratuitous and adds little to a virtual 
canon of abler and more innovative readings of that text, from that of Car- 
olyn Karcher to those of Eric Sundquist, Robert Levine, and Sterling 
Stuckey.? Her narrowness of focus sometimes shows up as a lack of histori- 
cal knowledge, as, for instance, when she claims that definitions of citizen- 
ship during the Revolutionary era “did not have explicit class or racial 
marking” (185), apparently overlooking works on this subject by scholars 
such as Carroll Smith-Rosenberg and Shirley Samuels.’ Most significantly, 
I wish that Sale had spent more time explicitly arguing how her readings 
might respond to feminist (and womanist) critiques of the centrality of 
“manhood” to political negotiations of Anglo-African relations (196). 
These two books together signal white academic feminists increasingly 
thoughtful focus on intersections of gender and race in U.S. culture, and 
perhaps—as Sale’s more precise handling of the subject signals—the 
emerging centrality of the discourses of “nation” to that project. | 


2 Carolyn L. Karcher, Shadow ever the Promised Land: Slavery, Race, ena Violence in Metrlies 
America (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Univeraty Press, 1980); Eric J. Sundquist, To Waks 
the Natvons: Race m the Makma of American Leterature (Cambodge, Mass.: Belknap Press of 
Harvard University Press, 1993); Robert S. Levine, Conspiracy and Romance. Stusdecs in Brock- 
den Brown, Cooper, Hawthorns, and Meipills (Cambridge and New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1989); Sterling Stuckey, Goleg through the Storm: The Influcnce of African American Art 
in Histery (New York. Oxford University Press, 1994). 

? Carroll Smith-Rosenberg, “Discovering the Subject of the ‘Great Constitutional Dis- 
cussion? 1786-1789 Jewrnal of American History 79, no. 3 (December 1992): 841-73; Shir- 
ley Samuels, Romances of tle Republic: Women, the Fasily, and Violence m te Literature of the 
Earl American Natwon (New York: Oxford University Press, 1996). 


Transcending the Talented Tenth: Black Leaders and American Intellectuals. By 
Joy James. New York and London: Routledge, 1997. 

Black Women in the Academy: Promises and Perils. Edited by Lois Benjamin. 
Gainesville: University of Florida Press, 1997. 


Johnnella E. Butler, University of Washington 


n 1994, historians Robin Kilson and Evelynn Hammonds convened the 
first conference of black women academics, “Black Women in the Acad- 
emy: Defending Our Name, 1894-1994.” This gathering of 2,000 black 
women became, according to Lois Benjamin, professor of sociology at 
Hampton University, “the venue for exchange about the promises and 
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perils of the academic marketplace? Her volume Black Women in the Acad- 
emy: Promises ana Perils, a collection inspired by that conference, yields in- 
sight into the past thirty years, during which African-American women 
have entered overwhelmingly white institutions as professors and adminis- 
trators— sometimes with, and other times in spite of, African-American 
men and white women — and have continued the struggles of their sisters 
at historically black institutions. In Transcending the Talented Tenth, Joy 
James, professor of ethnic studies at the University of Colorado, Boulder, 
raises perennial questions about African-American intellectual leadership 
and, as philosopher Lewis Gordon states in the book’s foreword, she em- 
braces the twofold task of “issu[ing] a critical statement on how leadership 
has been articulated in and for black communities and [making] sure that 
her testimony serves as a contradiction to contemporary ideological, 
counter-revolutionary predilections toward ‘selective memory” (xiri). 

The conference, Benjamin’s volume, and James’s critical narrative con- 
tinue the Du Boisian search to better the condition of all African Americans 
through the leadership of those most privileged, “the talented tenth” In 
1948, forty-five years after first advocating a talented tenth, W. E. B. Du 
Bois publicly observed that he had erred in assuming that sacrifice followed 
knowledge; nonetheless, he continued to advocate a university closely al- 
lied with praxis.’ James confirms the contemporary validity of Du Bois’s 
observation as she demonstrates that the talented tenth ideals continue to 
be transgressed largely because of careerism, individualism, and a disingen- 
uous radicalism reinforcing the status quo. Unfortunately, she does not 
unravel the conundrum of African-American academics being simultane- 
ously of the educated elite and the racial pariah classes. Nonetheless, calling 
for a radicalism that engages the continuum of the black political struggle 
from the earliest slave rebellion to contemporary battles against racism and 
ethnocentrism, James models the initial critique necessary for transcen- 
dence of the conventional talented tenth. 

Benjamin’s Black Women in the Academy reveals the complexities of that 
transcendence, with contributions ranging from the radical to the accom- 
modationist. Engaging essays relate the forgotten stories of pioneering 
black women educators and offer insight, data, and analytical memoirs — 
all discussions of efforts intended to foster both success in and transforma- 
tion of the academy. Complementing the many revealing discussions of 
black women’s academic life in the humanities, sciences, social sciences, 


! W. E. B. Du Bois, “The Talented Tenth” (1903), in Writwygs by W. E. B. Du Boss tm Period- 
icals Edited by Others, 4 vols., cd. Herbert Aptheker (Millwood, N.Y.: Krans-Thomson, 1982), 
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professional schools, and administration, Shelby Lewis and Rose Brewer 
provide the most radical theoretical models for dissecting the intersections 
of racism, sexism, heterosexism, classism, and the hegemony of Western, 
white male patriarchal discourse. All seek the clusive balance between per- 
sonal and professional demands, while battling, at the least, racism and 
sexism. Mamie Locke’s final chapter asserts an optimism betrayed by the 
experiences she details. Throughout, these women attest to the invaluable 
support of their families—the only support, they point out, that can be 
counted on—and urge cooperation with one another. Yet the struggle of- 
ten overwhelms the goal, for family support does not affect search commit- 
tee decisions, and transforming the academy depends first and foremost on 
changing the complexion as well as the unstated philosophy of the acad- 
emy. Oft-repeated statistics regarding the low numbers of black women in 
the academy in teaching and administrative positions are telling. 

James’s essays should engender incisive debates over contemporary ide- 
ologies, strategies, perspectives, and experiences, similar to those sparked 
by Harold Cruse’s Crisis of the Negro Intellectual, published in 1967.* How- 
ever, her work appears at a time when even those who agree that race mat- 
ters debate the weys it matters in a much more racially and culturally diverse 
nation and question bow it relates to the fact that gender, class, ethnicity, 
age, religion, and sexual identity also matter. It comes at a time, too, when 
postmodern scholars and policy makers question the black/white paradigm 
of racial analysis, which often obscures the minority status of Asian Ameri- 
cans, Chicanos/as, and Latinos/as and the nation status of American Indi- 
ans; yet leveling it obscures the pervasiveness of the black/white paradigm 
in defining the status of other racialized ethnics as well as its relevance to 
African Americans. Thus, James examines the positions of Corell West, 
bell hooks, Patricia Hill Collins, Bernice Reagon, Paul Gilroy, and other 
highly influential activist scholars in light of the relevance of the work of 
radicals such as Du Bois, Ella Baker, Ida B. Wells, and Vincent Harding. 
Her text stands as a brilliant but controversial explication of the postmod- 
ern problem of the erasure or distortion of the past and the diluted sense 
of institutional racism that results in a quick radicalism posited on self- 
absorbed, isolated contemporary issues. 

Referencing the 1994 conference by way of a photograph of a plenary 
session, in chapter 7, “Captive Theorists and Community Caretakers: 
Women and Academic Intellectualism” James illuminates and calls for de- 
bate concerning the political differences toward radicalism in black feminist 
theory. Most exemplary of her audacious criticism is chapter 3, “Our Past: 


2 Harold Cruse, The Crisis of te Negro Intellectual (New York: Wiliam Morrow, 1967). 
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Historiography, Erasure, and Race Leadership” in which she argues that 
“when literary creativity supplants research and analysis to offer itself as 
political thought or political autobiographies are treated as fiction, . . . in- 
vention becomes surrogate for political substance and historical specificity” 
(67). Discussing Alice Walker’s short story “Advancing Luna—and Ida B. 
Wells®* and Valerie Smith’s well-known article “Split Affinities ”* James ar- 
gues that both Walker and Smith distort vital facts about the lynching 
cra as well as Wells Barnett’s documented and verified historical memoir, 
Crusade for Justice.” Smith concludes, interpreting Walker’s narrative as re- 
search, that the antilynching campaigns were “counterfeminist and anti- 
white” and claims that Wells Barnett subordinates the sexual to the racial. 
James, though, argues that Smith “erases the specificity of past radicalism.” 
promotes “a doctrine of evolutionary leadership in which contemporary 
political or feminist leadership is uniformly taken to be more progressive 
than its predecessor,” and misses entirely that Wells Barnett “connected the 
sexual to the racial to counter racist depictions of black sexuality” (76-81). 
nisms and black ideologies “both illuminate and obscure radical agency 
and gender politics in black intellectualism. How they imagine and image 
historical African-American women activists-intellectuals shapes visions of 
antiracist radicalism and black female leadership” (81). 

Black Women tn the Academy warns what to expect in tenure bouts, ex- 
plains what works and what does not in administrative positions, and 
offers invaluable guides to the battlefield on which black women in aca- 
demia must take a stance. While the articles acknowledge power, little is 
said about how to attain it, about the political organizing and coalescing 
needed among all women in the academy— African-American, Asian- 
American, Chicana, Latina, American Indian, and white — to bring about 
the paradigm shifts called for. Reading it with Thanscending the Talented 
Tenth clarifies the need for black intellectual self-criticism, and James offers 
Frantz Fanon’s concept of the native intellectual as a beginning for under- 
standing the crisis of the black intellectual in the context of the polariza- 
tions of contemporary domestic colonialism. She calls for a black intellec- 
tual radicalism that is not filtered through individualism but that reveals 
and attacks the social policies and cultural imperatives that threaten to de- 
humanize us all. 1 


* Alice Walker, “Advancing Luna —and Ida B. Wells.” m her You Can't Keep a Good Woman 
Dern (New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1981). 

* Valerie Smith, “Split Affinines: The Case of Interractal Rape.” m Comflects m Feminism, 
ed. Marianne Hirsch and Evelyn Fox Keller (New York. Routledge, 1990). 

* Ida B. Wells Barnett, Crusade for Justice: The Autobiggnaphry of Ida B. Walls (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1970). 
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Gender in African Women's Writing: Identity, Sexuality, and Difference. By 
Juliana Makuchi Nfah-Abbenyi. Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
1997. 


Writing African Women: Gender, Popular Culture, and Literature in West Af- 
rica, Edited by Stephanie Newell. Atlantic Highlands, N.J.: Zed, 1997. 


Women and Education in Sub-Sabaran Africa: Power, Opportunities, and Con- 
straints. Edited by Marianne Bloch, Josephine A. Beoku-Betts, and B. Rob- 
ert Tabachnick. Boulder, Colo.: Lynne Rienner, 1998. 


Gwendolyn Etter-Lewis, Western Michigan University 


was not sorry when my brother died.” Thus begins Tsitsi Dangarembga’s 

1988 novel Nervous Condstions.’ Out of this startling beginning Dangare- 

mbga builds a first person narrative about a young girs coming of age 
in preindependence Zimbabwe. The novel is both endearing and terrifying 
because the painfully candid recollections offered by Tambudzai, the main 
character, reveal an intimate view of a world in which women struggled, 
sometimes fatally, to overcome cultural practices that restricted their life 
choices at an early age. Contemplating the possibility that her parents 
would marry her off before she was out of her teens, Tambudzai observed, 
“Marriage. I had nothing against it in principle. In an abstract way I 
thought it was a very good idea. But it was irritating the way it always 
cropped up in one form or another, stretching its tentacles back to bind 
me before I had even begun to think about it seriously, threatening to 
disrupt my life before I could call it my own” (180). In spite of the success 
of this critically acclaimed, prize-winning novel (it received the Africa Re- 
gion Commonwealth Prize for Literature in 1989) and others equally out- 
standing, African women writers such as Dangarembga and her predeces- 
sors (Flora Nwapa, Ama Ata Aidoo, Buchi Emecheta, Mariama Ba, Bessie 
Head, Nawal El Saadawi, Werewere Liking, and others too numerous to 
name) remain on the margins of literary criticism and are rarely included 
in literature courses, even courses on African literature. Juliana Makuchi 
Nfah-Abbenyi and Stephanie Newell confront these and related issues in 
their books on African women’s writing. 

Nfah-Abbeny?’s Gender in African Women’s Writing: Identity, Sexuality, 
and Difference is a stimulating text that offers bold new insights on selected 
African women writers, both well known and unknown, from a variety of 
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countries. It also offers sobering criticism of Western feminist theories. 
Nfah-Abbenyi positions herself, through her personal and educational his- 
tory, as a “Bebe, Cameroonian, African, ‘Third World’? cum post-colonial 
woman-as-subject” (x) whose goal is to create a dialogue whereby African 
women can become a crucial part of the production of theory. The intro- 
duction includes brief discussions of several controversies, including the 
situation of African women writers in the context of criticism, the male 
tradition, and images of African women in African literature. The author 
stresses the importance of “lived experiences” in shaping women’s writing 
and, in a thoroughly engaging section on “feminism,” explains why many 
African women reject the label “feminist.” Using Mariama Ba’s metaphor 
of books as weapons, her strategy is to read selected texts as “fictionalized 
theory” and as “theorized fiction” in order to identify “African indigenous 
theory” and to provide “reconstructive insights into feminist and post- 
colonial theories” (15). 

The first chapter, “Gender, Feminist Theory, and Post-Colonial (Wom- 
en's) Writing,” describes in detail the theoretical underpinnings of Nfah- 
Abbenyi’s approach. It is filled with counterarguments that challenge 
Western critical and feminist theories. She contends that “indigenous” the- 
ory is embedded in fictional texts and calls for a separation of gender from 
sex roles in order to create “unique spheres, spaces, and locations” (24) for 
womens identities. The chapter also contains a straightforward discussion 
of topics that are rarely addressed in African women’s writing: female cir- 
cumcision, violence against women, and lesbian African women. She 
warns that African women’s sexuality should not be reduced to a single 
issue: “Fixed identity must ... be de-stabilized. This disruption creates 
simultaneous margins where sexual difference or gender inequalities will 
find themselves in potentially fluid, though still problematized, shifting 
locations” (33). 

The remaining chapters are analyses of various aspects of the works of 
selected African women writers. Nfah-Abbenyi offers a fresh, if not daring, 
outlook on these texts. Chapter 3, “Sexuality in Cameroonian Women 
Writers,” examines sexual politics, the objectification of women’s bodies, 
and the role of the erotic in the works of Delphine Zanga Tsogo, Calixthe 
Beyala, and Werewere Liking. Not only are these topics rarely explored in 
African women’s writings, but the writers themselves are not as popular or 
as well read as some of their African sisters. Nfah-Abbenyi’s discussion is 
both insightful and challenging. In her examination of Calixthe Beyala’s 
novel Thu Pappelleras Tanga, for example, she focuses on negative examples 
of women’s “body experiences” (e.g., rape and female circumcision) but 
illustrates how the erotic can be a powerful tool of subversion. 
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Nfah-Abbenyi fulfills her promise to do “something different” in this 
groundbreaking text on African women’s writings. However, her goal to 
establish “indigenous theory” falls short in that it is not clearly articulated 
beyond her description of it as “autonomous and self-determining” (15). 
Otherwise, the book is outstanding. 

Newells collection Writing African Women: Gender, Popular Culture, and 
Literature in West Africa focuses on both literature and popular culture in 
West Africa. It stresses the importance of understanding “local texts, argu- 
ments, critiques, and knowledge” (1) in connecting literature with popular 
art forms. Newell urges readers to be aware of the fact that West Africa is 
not composed of homogeneous societies; she explains that most of the 
contributors are from Nigeria and Ghana because of the unfortunate im- 
pact of “regional power relations” (2). She attempts to deemphasize West- 
ern theoretical frameworks in order to establish an Afrocentric, woman- 
centered perspective, although one of the essays (“Recovering Lost 
Voices”) uses canonical figures (i.e., dead white males) and their works 
as models. Like Nfah-Abbenyi, Newell rejects gendered dichotomies and 
utilizes “more manifold models of subjectivity” (3). That is, she seeks to 
move beyond traditional notions of gender to broader, feminist-oriented 

Writing African Women has received a negative review by Ken Harrow, 
who correctly points out that the “problematic of ‘speaking for others” is 
not acknowledged or critically examined.? Nonetheless, Newell’s text does 
offer useful information. The introduction provides a worthwhile descrip- 
tion of the underlying assumptions that guide the larger text, which com- 
prises fifteen essays written by a variety of scholars, including some non- 
Africans and three men. The topics range from literature to metal-casting 
and include examples of both theory and practice, both fiction and nonfic- 
tion. There are two important chapters about Muslim African women: 
Hauwa Kassam’s essay on Zaynab Alkali and Hauwa Ali and Ibryemi Mo- 
jola’s analysis of Mariama Ba and Zaynab Alkali. 

Other memorable essays are “Masculinity: The Military, Women and 
Cultural Politics in Nigeria” by Bayo Ogunjimi, the very entertaining “A 
Life on the Women’s Page: Treena Kwema’ Diary” by Jane Bryce, “Hausa 
Women as Oral Storytellers in Northern Nigeria” by Sani Abba Altyu, and 
“Gender Politics in West African Mask Performance” by Chinyere Grace 
Okafor. Newell’s “Anatomy of Masculine Power” is particularly interesting, 


2 Kenneth W. Harrow, “Review of Stephanie Newell, ed., Writmy African Women: Gender, 
Popular Culture, and Leteratwrs in West Africa,” H-AfrlLitCine, H-Net Reviews, September 
1997. brtp://www.b-oet.msu.edu/reviews/ahowrcv.cpi?path = 2702875821396. 
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pointing out that two of the three “most influential gender theorists in 
contemporary Nigeria” (171) are men, Chinweizu and Eze Ebisike. Ac- 
cording to Newell, Chinweizu locates the womb (i.¢., “womb-power”) as 
the “source of women’s supposed domination over men” (172), and even 
though Ebisike takes an “anti-masculinist position” (184) in favor of a 
global perspective, he tends to base his argument on colonial misconcep- 
tions about African customs. The only woman included in Newell’s anal- 
ysis, Catherine Acholonu, focuses on “motherism” from both national and 
global perspectives. Newell describes Acholonu’s approach as a “biblical, 
revelatory mode of address” (181) that offers role models and inspiration 
for women. Although Newell’s essay is well constructed, it left me wonder- 
ing how the work she describes ultimately influenced Nigerian society, es- 
pecially young men and women. 

The variety of essays in Writing African Women makes it a functional 
reference text. Although the mixture of fiction and nonfiction in the same 
volume does not always work, many of the essays bring to light informa- 
tion that deserves a public audience. 

Another new scholarly collection, Women and Education in Sub-Saharan 
Africa: Power, Opportunsties, and Constraints, examines the real life-experi- 
ences of contemporary African women. Edited by Marianne Bloch, Jose- 
phine A. Beoku-Betts, and B. Robert Tabachnick, this text treats a variety 
of African women’s issues thoroughly, compassionately, and knowledge- 
ably. Fourteen essays focus on different countries: they are diverse yet 
united by the overall theme of the text—issues of schooling and career 
advancement for African women. 

Each of the three sections, “Nonformal Education,” “Formal Educa- 
tion,” and “Politics, Economics and Education,” is composed of well re- 
searched, thought-provoking essays. Most of the projects reported in the 
individual essays are based on empirical research, although some were less 
rigorous than others in their methodology: “Women and Nonformal Edu- 
cation in West Africa: Policy and Practice” by Polly Diven is more or less 
an Oxford Committee for Famine Relief (Oxfam) report; “Education Is My 
Husband’: Marriage, Gender, and Reproduction in Northern Tanzania” by 
Amy Stambach is a more general “discussion” of the history and cultural 
practices of the Chagga in the Kilimanjaro region; and “Beyond the Three 
Food Groups: Nutrition Education for Women in Africa” by Joanne Csete 
i$ a survey of the problems of nutrition and nutrition education. 

Much of the information in this volume has not been easily available to 
the public. Many of the essays in the “Formal Education” section, for cx- 
ample, concentrate on classroom practices, a topic rarely explored in the 
research literature. “Inside Classrooms in Guinea: Girls’ Experiences” by 
Kathryn M. Anderson-Levitt, Bloch, and Aminata Maiga Soumare and 
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“Gender and Classroom Interactions in Liberia” by Mary B. Brenner are 
especially valuable because of their meticulous treatment of classroom ob- 
servations and statistical data. In general, both essays indicate that girls’ 
behavior, teachers’ attitudes, and boys’ reactions all combine to form an 
inhospitable “climate of discouragement” (123) for girls and, sometimes, 
for female teachers as well. Brenner’s study is based on participant observa- 
tion and follows girls’ performance from first through fourth grade. She 
points out that even with advantages such as high socioeconomic status, 
by fourth grade, girls did not outperform boys. “Gender and Formal Edu- 
cation in Africa” by Beoku-Betts, which analyzes such variables as curricula, 
educational policies, gender roles, and sociocultural expectations, is one of 
the few essays that explore higher levels of education. In a comprehensive 
survey of trends in education including government expenditure and stu- 
dent performance, Beoku-Betts finds that the inequities in women’s educa- 
tion in selected countries have not significantty improved over a period of 
twenty years and that “the higher the level of educational attainment, the 
greater the gender differential in the outcomes” (180), especially in the 
sciences. Overall, these essays suggest that, in spite of a few successes, there 
is still much work to be done to advance women’s education at all levels. 

The editors provide an excellent framework for the book in the first 
two chapters and emphasize the need for local and collective action in the 
epilogue. Marjorie Mbilinyi’s “Searching for Utopia,” the last essay, effec- 
tively brings together the issues identified by the other contributors in a 
candid assessment of the crisis in African women’s education. Mbilinyi 
highlights the need for feminist researchers to take action in order to 
change power relations and to bring forth “transformative education” 
(291) in Africa. 1 


Harriot Stanton Blatch and the Winning of Woman Suffrage. By Ellen Carol 
DuBois. New Haven, Conn., and London: Yale University Press, 1997. 


Rampant Women: Suffragists and the Right of Assembly. By Linda J. Lumsden. 
Knoxville: University of Tennessee Press, 1998. 


Rosalyn Terborg-Penn, Morgan State University 


n recent years, several scholarly books about the woman suffrage move- 

ment have been published. Among these are two volumes that both 

complement and contrast each other in their discussions about class 
differences, especially in the New York State movement. 
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Ellen Carol DuBois, professor of history at the University of California, 
Los Angeles, provides a carefully researched biography of woman suffragist 
Harriot Stanton Blatch that benefits from the use of manuscript collections 
and from DuBois’s ability to raise critical questions about her subject’s life 
and community. Blatch was the daughter of one of the first woman suf. 
fragists, Elizabeth Cady Stanton. DuBois looks at the elite Blatch, who 
lived both in the United States and in England, where she was engaged in 
movements to engender electoral politics during the late nineteenth and 
carly twentieth centuries. DuBois’s is the first scholarly biography of 
Blatch, a woman, she argues, who has not received the credit she is due. 

DuBois effectively analyzes Blatch’s life choices, exploring the ambiva- 
lence in her relationship with her mother throughout the work. For ex- 
ample, DuBois sees Blatch’s conservatism early in life as rebellion against 
her famous mother’s radicalism. Nonetheless, she also shows that during 
those same years both mother and daughter exhibited bigotry and intoler- 
ance for class, race, and ethnic differences. According to DuBois, after she 
married in 1882 and moved to England, Blatch became politically trans- 
formed, and she began to admonish U.S. suffragists for their race and class 
prejudice. DuBois connects Blatch to a developing feminism and political 
consciousness tied to issues of class in particular. For example, she affiliated 
herself with British socialism, which identified her outside of the world of 
elite women, a stance, DuBois argues, that Blatch brought back to the 
United States when she left her husband in England during the 1890s. 

In a chapter titled simply “Class,” DuBois examines the conflicting 
sociopolitical climate of the 1890s United States, discussing Blatch’s attrac- 
tion to the anticorruption municipal reform movement that was devel- 
oping among some women by 1900. DuBois sees this gendered Oppo- 
sition to “politics” as a force that ushered New York women like Blatch 
into formal politics. During this period, Blatch, convinced that votes for 
women were imperative to the League’ attempt to organize wage-earning 
women, also became a member of the Women’s Trade Union League. 
DuBois aptly notes the problems that specific wage-carning women had 
with condescending elite women, but she does not seem to recognize the 
pervasiveness of this attitude among the municipal reformers. Blatch may 
have personally attempted to transcend their elitism; however, the majority 
of her suffragist cohorts apparently did not. It was not until 1910, when 
Blatch was able to win some wealthy women over to her plan for staging 
a suffrage parade, that she also persuaded them to hire non-elite women 
who did not have the financial resources to allow volunteer suffrage work. 
Nonetheless, Blatch’s alliance with working-class feminism deteriorated by 
1910, and after 1913 her new emphasis was on electoral and legislative 
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strategies as she continued to express her prejudice against immigrant 
women as voters. “Class” is perhaps the most important chapter in 
DuBois’s biography of Blatch. 

DuBois goes on to detail Blatch’s political activism on behalf of woman 
suffrage in New York State and also looks at her national suffrage work. 
She provides an interesting analysis of the rivalry between Blatch and Car- 
rie Chapman Catt, the founder of the New York Woman Suffrage Party, a 
rivalry rarely detailed by other scholars of woman suffrage. Although the 
real strength of this biography is in DuBois’s treatment of Blatch before 
1920, in the final chapter, “History,” she makes some excellent points in 
her discussion of the links among three generations of Stanton family 
grandmothers, mothers, and daughters. This is a fine biography. 

Linda J. Lumsden, assistant professor of journalism at Western Ken- 
tucky University, provides an interpretive study that furnishes a synthesis 
of the secondary literature about the woman suffrage movement, including 
the roles of African-American women. Rampant Women: Suffraguts and the 
Right of Assembly is a revisionist telling of the story of the movement, and 
Lumsden frames her discussion around issues concerning the First Amend- 
ment, especially the right to assembly. Her research is based not on primary 
suffrage sources but on how the press, particularly key newspapers such as 
the New York Times, responded to women exercising the right to assemble 
in their fight for enfranchisement in the early twentieth century. 

Interpretations of the relationship between elite women and working- 
class women in the suffrage movement are where DuBois and Lumsden 
differ significantly. Lumsden disagrees with DuBois, who sees the influ- 
ence of working-class women on Blatch as they interact with each other in 
the movement. Lumsden finds wealthy women such as Blatch to be the 
“generals” and working women the “soldiers” in their always unequal rela- 
tionships. This difference in interpretation becomes an issuc, however, 
only because Blatch played out her political activism in the public arena in 
parades, on soap bares, and in other forms of direct action on behalf of 
women’s rights—areas where DuBois’s and Lumsden’s interests, if not 
their interpretations, intersect. However, DuBois shows the corroborating 
evidence for her argument and Lumsden does not. 

In her bid to refocus the suffrage movement on what she calls “symbolic 
conduct,’ Lumsden begins by examining events in the nineteenth-century 
movement in order to historicize her interpretations of twentieth-century 
occurrences. Ror instance, she describes an 1868 incident in Vineland, 
New Jersey, when women set up a table across from the one at which 
the men voted and held a mock election to protest their disfranchisement. 
Throughout the book, Lumsden demonstrates well the powerful impact 
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of assembly and association among women, which she contextualizes with 
discussions of women’s activist activities, from listening to soapbox street 
lectures to marching in parades and participating in other arenas of public 
assembly. She reveals how the press ridiculed such acts, calling the women 
“rampant,” an epithet later reappropriated by twentieth-century suffragists 
(and by Lumsden, in her book’s title). 

Lumsden treats these various forms of public assembly in individual 
chapters. Her stated goal is to show that focusing on the right of peaceful 
assembly gives a clearer picture of the emerging movement. She argues 
that too few studies of woman suffrage have looked at the implications of 
the First Amendment. I agree, finding her discussion engaging and her 
examples convincing. However, I do not agree with her ultimate conclu- 
sion that one can tell virtually the whole movement story through the 
prism of the First Amendment clause granting the right of assembly. None- 
theless, her revisionist interpretation, like DuBois’s insightful biography, 
provides new insights into analyzing the woman suffrage movement. 1 


Sex as a Political Variable: Women as Candidates and Voters in U.S. Elections. 
By Richard A. Seltzer, Jody Newman, and Melissa Voorhees Leighton. 
Boulder, Colo., and London: Lynne Rienner, 1997. 

Gender Dynamics in Congressional Elections. By Richard Logan Fox. Thou- 
sand Oaks, Calif., London, and New Delhi: Sage, 1997. 

The Other Elites: Women, Politics, and Power in the Executive Branch. Edited 
by Mary Anne Borrelli and Janet M. Martin. Boulder, Colo., and London: 
Lynne Rienner, 1997. 


Janet A. Hammang, Santa Clare University 


he authors of Sex as a Political Variable succeed in their goal of clarify- 

ing myths about the gender gap and women’s chances for electoral suc- 

cess. In research conducted for the National Women’s Political Caucus, 
a massive study of over 60,000 candidates comparing the success rates of 
men and women in elections for state legislatures (from 1986 to 1994) 
and for the U.S. House of Representatives and Senate and for governor 
(from 1972 to 1994), Richard A. Seltzer, Jody Newman, and Melissa 
Voorhees Leighton found that “winning elections has nothing to do with 
the sex of the candidate and everything to do with incumbency” (79) and 
that “on average, women have been slightly more likely than men to vote 
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for women candidates” (102). Because women make up more than half of 
the electorate and vote at higher rates then men, their votes are key to 
winning elections. However, the gender gap is not a chasm: there are larger 
voting gaps between blacks and whites, urban and rural voters, and rich 
and poor than between women and men. While there is no such monolith 
as “the women’s vote,” women are more likely than men to vote Demo- 
cratic, primarily because they favor government action to help the disad- 
vantaged, but the gender gap is not attributable to attitudes about women’s 
rights or the women’s movement. Since the 1970s, men and women have 
expressed similar levels of support for abortion rights, the Equal Rights 
Amendment, and an equal role for women in society, and there has been 
a dramatic increase in support of the women’s movement among both men 
and women, from 18 to 60 percent. 

In an appendix, the authors discuss the strengths and limitations of the 
sources of their survey research data: the Census Bureau, the Voter News 
Service, the American National Election Studies, and the National Opin- 
ion Research Center. This is a welcome feature for the uninitiated, and tt 
serves as a corrective to similar studies that exhibit little methodological 
self-consciousness. This impressive empirical work updates gender-gap 
analysis of electoral behavior and citizens’ responses to questions pollsters 
have asked them for the past twenty years. The findings have important 
strategic implications for those interested in electing more women to pub- 
lic office. 

Richard Logan Fox employs both quantitative and qualitative method- 
ologies in Gender Dynamics tn Congressional Elections, which focuses on Cal- 
ifornia elections in 1992 and 1994 in which almost 20 percent of House 
candidates were women and both open U.S. Senate seats went to women. 
Fox analyzed statewide exit poll data, conducted pre- and post-election in- 
terviews with campaign managers, and observed campaign operations. 
Exit polls asked voters to check off which one or two issues on a list mat- 
tered most in how they cast their ballots. Based on prior studies of voter 
perception of male and female leadership advantages, Fox divided issues 
into “men’s” (budget deficit, crime, defense spending, taxes, and foreign 
policy), “women’s” (health care, education, race relations, and abortion) 
and “general” (economy/jobs, family values, and environment). In 1992 
and 1994, California voters concerned with abortion, the economy/jobs, 
the environment, education, health care, and race relations supported 
Democratic candidates while those concerned with crime, immigration, 
taxes, welfare reform, the death penalty, foreign policy, and family values 
supported Republican candidates. In 1992, voters placed highest priority 
on job creation and health care; in 1994, crime and immigration figured 
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more prominently. This issue volatility made California an interesting test 
case for female candidates, with Democratic women faring well in 1992 
and Republican women doing so in 1994. 

Fars interviews with campaign managers allowed him to “get inside” 
the electoral process to more fully explore campaign dynamics. He looked 
at twenty-nine House races involving a female candidate and a matched 
sample of male-only races. On the campaign trail, women were more likely 
to be motivated by a policy or cause, men by political power or opportu- 
nity. Women communicated with voters through personal contact, men by 
direct mail. Women were more likely to attack opponents’ issue positions, 
men to make personal attacks, modifying their strategy so that they would 
not appear to be bullying women. Men running against women made spe- 
cial efforts to appeal to female voters; women tried to target male voters. 
Women emphasized their qualifications and ties to the community, men 
their political ideology. Women focused on change and their outsider sta- 
tus, men on the economy. Women placed greater emphasis on women’s 
issues and the environment, men on free trade and their opponent’s charac- 
ter. Women had to work to establish their credibility on “men’s issues.” 
Women felt excluded from traditional fundraising networks and were 
more reliant on small contributions, but they raised more money on aver- 
age than men did and they received support from women’s PACs. Women 
were actively recruited by political parties to run in 1992, and they received 
more media attention in this “year of the woman.” Indeed, campaign man- 
agers agreed that there was a voter bias in favor of women in 1992. 

Ror’s in-depth analysis of campaigns provides the most original and im- 
portant research contribution of his book, enabling the reader to better 
understand “the continued underrepresentation of women in governing 
institutions” (1). Rox argues that governing institutions should not only 
reflect the composition of the citizenry but also represent the substantive 
differences between men’s and women’s politics in terms of views of 
political power, leadership styles, issue positions, interests, and political 
orientations. 

The contributors to Mary Anne Borrelli and Janet M. Martin’s volume 
The Other Eltes: Women, Politics, and Power m the Executive Branch examine 
the “masculinist® executive branch of the federal government, where few 
women have occupied high-level posts. As the editors note, the book “rep- 
resents the first collection of articles on the presidency that address the 
issue of gender” (xi). Their pathbreaking volume successfully speaks to 
scholars of both women’s studies and presidency studies. 

Georgia Duerst-Lahtrs essay considers various explanations for the rela- 
tive paucity of women in executive positions in government. In addition 
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to the conventional view that women have only recently gained the experi- 
ence and credentials to be in the pipeline for such posts, she emphasizes 
gender ideology, structural power relations in the executive branch, the 
implications of the singular executive leader, and comity. Duerst-Lahti ar- 
gues that masculinism and feminism are meta-ideologies that approach po- 
litical ideologies (conservatism, liberalism, socialism, and the like) from 
androcentric (man-centered) and gynocentric (women-centered) points of 
view, respectively, Gender shapes interpretation: a “transgendered” behav- 
ior is one in which either sex can cross boundaries of gender constructions 
and still be seen as appropriate (¢.g., women serving on a school board); 
“regendering” is the reinscription of gender dualism when gender roles 
have changed (e.g., requiring female Marine officers to undergo training 
in proper makeup techniques for dress uniform). Executive power is cen- 
tralized, hierarchical, and functionally divided so that presidents can act 
quickly and decisively. It evolved historically from close relations between 
the military and the bureaucracy, and it 1s permeated by comity, a special 
much in common with the president, including gender. Women are more 
likely to be “outer cabinet” secretaries than heads of the “inner” Treasury, 
State, Defense, and Justice departments. 

As for State and Defense, Nancy E. McGlen and Meredith Reid Sarkees 
note that cultural stereotypes about the ability of women to conduct for- 
eign policy, discriminatory departmental practices, and presidential reli- 
ance on a small group of mostly male advisors have all restricted women’s 
influence in these departments. Furthermore, women are rarely part of the 
White House staff (“palace guard”) or members of “kitchen cabinets” with 
direct access to the president. As Kathryn Dunn Tenpas shows, while 
women have made substantial gains in both numbers and seniority on the 
` White House staff, there is a glass ceiling that prevents them from gaining 
access to the president’s toner circle. 

Many of the essays follow Hanna Pitkin’s scheme of descriptive, sym- 
bolic, and substantive representation.’ An institution 1s descriptively repre- 
' sentative if its members “look like” the society it represents. Although 
women were not appointed to high-level office in significant numbers until 
Carter’s presidency, Janet M. Martin reports that, “since 1961, every ad- 
ministration, with the exception of those of Presidents Nixon and Reagan, 
has had a greater percentage of women serving in high-level posts than 
the preceding administration” (58). This can be attributed in part to the 


1 Hanna Renichel Pitkin, Ths Concept of Representation (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1972). 
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proliferation of posts to fill, a “thickening of government”; women have 
not increased their numbers at the highest levels. Female political execu- 
tives are more likely then their male cohorts to be drawn from the Wash- 
ington, D.C., area, in part because of constraints on career mobility, be- 
cause of Washington-based women’s networks that recommend names 
most familiar to them, and because of local universities that attract and 
credential women for these posts. President-appointed courts, however, 
are increasingly “looking like” society. As Richard L. Pacelle, Jr, notes, 
since Sandra Day O°Connor’s confirmation, analysts have believed there 
will always be a “women’s seat” on the Supreme Court, and President Car- 
ter changed the institutional mechanisms of the judicial nomination pro- 
cess in order to appoint record numbers of women to federal courts. 

In symbolic representation, only a few women figure prominently in an 
institution. The role of the first lady is highly symbolic, and, as Barbara C. 
Burrell notes, it is historically circumscribed to first hostess. First ladies 
who have used their influence to affect policy have been frequently crit- 
cized, as when Hillary Rodham Clinton came under fire for her work on 
health-care policy. President Reagan made a point of adding United Na- 
tions ambassador Jeane Kirkpatrick to his cabinet, which was otherwise all 
male until the year before he left office. As for women’s prospects for the 
most symbolic office, according to Clyde Wilcox, women are poised to 
receive a major party nomination for president. More than 90 percent of 
both men and women say they would vote for a woman for president. And 
women are increasingly winning elections to “incubator” posts as senators, 
congressmembers, and governors. Given how few women are governors, 
Wilcox cautions that voters may regard the job of single executive differ- 
ently from that of legislator. Many voters percetve men as more competent 
at handling issues involving the use of force, such as crime and foreign 
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policy, and the presidents role as commander in chief makes defense and ¥ 


foreign policy issues salient in most presidential elections. 

The substantive representation of women, the politics of “acting for” 
them and advancing their interests, is touched on in a few articles in The 
Other Elites. Pacelle sheds light on the rarely studied solicitors general, trac- 
ing how the legal strategies of these men have resulted in major progress 
and setbacks in women’s equal protection and abortion rights. He also 
reports that female judges are more liberal than their male counterparts in 
race, sex, and employment discrimination cases. In her essay, Borrelli ar- 
gues that during Clinton’s 1992 cabinet-building, “diversity” appointees 
who were most acceptable as descriptive representatives were those whose 
presence did little to alter the established patterns of substantive represen- 
tation within the cabinet. And an article by Jean Reith Schroedel, Sharon 
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Spray, and Bruce D. Snyder about the Senate confirmation of Roberta Ach- 
tenberg for an assistant secretary post describes how moderate Republican 
senators needed assurance that the practical and legal limitations of her 
new post would preclude her “lesbian activism.” 

Ultimately, these volumes reach different conclusions about barriers to 
women’s increased representation in public office. Seltzer, Newman, and 
Leighton imply that there are few barriers: if more women ran for office, 
more would be elected. By contrast, contributors to the other two volumes 
typically emphasize the persistence of gender ideology as an obstacle for 
women, especially in seeking the office of sole executive (president or gov- 
emor), in being considered competent in “men’s issues” (budgets, crime, 
the use of force, and foreign policy), and in becoming “one of the guys” 
(in the president’s inner circle). 1 


The Queen of America Goes to Washington City: Essays on Sex and Citizenship. 
By Lauren Berlant. Durham, N.C., and London: Duke University Press, 
1997. 


Becoming-Woman. By Camilla Griggers. Minneapolis and London: Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, 1997. 


Amy Robinson, Georgetown University 


auren Berlant’s The Queen of America Goes to Washington Ciy: Essays on 
Sex and Citizenship asks its readers to be “more 68,” to challenge privat- 
ized familial ideologies of national citizenship, and to resist the “tech- 
nologies of the gullible” (183) in whose terms the national citizen/specta- 
tor “consents” to the putative natural order of things. In Berlant’s project, 
°68 must always function as if in quotations, marking it as a space of direct 
address, an accusation, a warning, a longing, and an analytic and ethical 
obligation. In the face of the complex phenomenon of co-optation and 
access to institutional power granted by virtue of being admittedly “inside” 
ideology and institutions, Berlant nevertheless asks her readers to maintain 
a commitment to radical and structural social change, shamelessly inviting 
the charge, as she once so flawlessly recorded it, of being called “so °68,° 
“a real flower child,” endlessly caught up in the political “failures” of the 
past. But on the contrary, Berlant’s nuanced reading of the relationship 


1 Berlant recounts this event in an earlier essay, “68 or Something,” Critical Imgusry 21 
(Autumn 1994): 125. 
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between citizenship, the nation-state, and utopian impulses reveals the 
ways social forms of disappointment can produce uncanny possibilities for 
political optimism. As the most recent effort of a prolific and important 
interdisciplinary scholar whose work has had a tremendous impact on the 
field of feminist cultural studies, The Queen of America Goes to Washington 
Céty generates both inventive and efficacious frameworks for collective and 
progressive forms of political labor and imagination. 

In a culture in which the division between private and public is often 
figured as the battleground of identity itself, Berlant’s book speaks directly 
to a feminist audience whose enduring slogan, “the personal is political,” 
has been grossly transposed into an ideology of “the political is the per- 
sonal,” authorizing, for all manner of participants on the political spec- 
trum, a focus on the individual — or the heterosexual family unit or the so- 
called private sphere —as a sufficient arena for political and intellectual 1a- 
bor and activism. She asks what it means that, “since 68) the sphere of 
discipline and definition for proper citizenship in the United States has 
become progressively more private, more sexual and familial, and more 
concerned with personal morality. . . . How and why have so many pundits 
of the bourgeois public sphere (which includes the popular media, the 
official discourse and practices of policy making and the law) come to see 
commitments to economic, racial, gender, and sexual justice as embar- 
rassing and sentimental holdovers from another time?” (177). 

Refusing to relinquish this space of “outrage” or political analysis and 
action to the Christian or populist right or moderate center, Berlant’s text 
is by turns an intellectual manifesto, a virtuoso philosophical exposition, 
and a self-admitted dilettante% flirtation with the popular, erotic, and polit- 
ical potentialities of utopian thinking. The series of quite marvelous close 
readings or acknowledged “overreadings” (194) that constitute the body 
of the work establish her book as an exemplary instance of an admittedly 
partisan scholarship (a good thing in my book) that will not and cannot 
abandon the rigorous challenge of elegant textual exegesis. 

Still invested in revolutionary change, but well aware of the blind spots 
of identity politics, Berlant’s work has been central to the production of a 
complex critical discourse of difference and affiliation in an academic era 


that is, thankfully, “post” essentialist/constructivist debates. But at times 
Berlant’s materialist critique wavers in the face of her own dream of col- 


lectivity, risking the very blind spots it so meticulously chronicles else- 
where. Not only soliciting the identification of her readers but also baldly 
exposing her own identifications, Berlant invokes the figure of the “diva” 
(particularly in her concluding comments “On Diva Citizenship”) as a nar- 
rative occasion to authorize her critical and political project. Performing a 
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narrative identification with the “insurgent feminism” of black women,” 
which is often, but not always, equated with the bodies of black women, 
Berlant’s appropriation of minoritarian subjectivity as the locus of the “ma- 
terial” seems worrisome in a book so dedicated to imagining the unstable 
ethics of analogy — the imperative to make common cause with an/other, 
especially when one is already constituted as an “other”? 

But in some sense, it is precisely this “risk” that marks her text as a 
demanding exercise’ in the production of alliance, coalition, and political 
kinship, waged from the “inside” of the problem rather than the ever phan- 
tasmatic “outside.” Offering its own vested position, the text solicits the 
reader’s: Berlant’s project imaginatively maps out the ways the public 
sphere (subaltern or otherwise) functions always as a partisan sphere, one 
in which truths must be negotiated, contested, agreed upon, and con- 
sented to in the absence of a shared set of moral and ethical and political 
values. Tenaciously refusing the proper pedagogy of national citizenship, 
The Queen of America Goes to Washington City signals Berlant’s continuing 
presence as a major American feminist scholar. 

In her first book, Becomsng-Woman, Camilla Grggers pays homage 
to Gilles Deleuze and Félix Guattari’s important two-volume collabora- 
tion, Capitalism and Schizophrenia, situating their “particular strain of 
post-Lacanian, poststructuralist cultural theory” as particularly relevant 
to “pragmatically oriented” (x) feminists becoming-woman in a late 
twentieth-cenotury age of “(post)mechanical reproduction” (36).* Since so 
few scholars genuinely engage with Deleuze and Guattarr’s critical rubric, 
it is a pleasure to see Griggers work out their theoretical and political sig- 
nificance for a materialist feminist project. Often criticized for making “ab- 
stract” the “material” realities of mental illness, Deleuze and Guattarr’s anti- 
foundationalist critique of psychoanalysis is, in Griggers’s hands, dedicated 
to rematerializing the abstract subject of femininity. As Griggers phrases 
her devotion to their “methodological injunction,” “I have privileged 
‘schizoi? becomings over Oedipal being as one viable feminist strategy 


2 Thus s Hortense Spillers’s term m “Mama's Baby, Papa’s Maybe: An Amencan Grammar 
Book,” Diaris 17, no. 2 (Summer 1987): 67-82. 

3 On mmontarian subjectivity es “material” sec Valerie Smith, “Black Feminist Theory 
and the Representation of the Other,” in Cheng Owr Own Words, cd. Cheryl Wall (New 
Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1989), 38-57. On the ethics of analogy, see Amy 
Robinson, “The Ethics of Analogy. Critical Discourse on Race and Sexuality,” in her Btiric, 
In an Age of Disappointment (New York: New York University Press, forthcoming). 

4 Gilles Deleuze and Fén Guattari, Ast-Osdspus: Capitals and Schicepbrenia (New 
York: Viking, 1977) and A Thousand Plateaus: Capitalism and Schizophrenia (Minneapolis: 
Unrtversity of Minnesota Press, 1987). 
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for sign production because, as Deleuze and Guattari put it, ‘schizos don’t 
mistake the buzz of the crowd for Daddy’s voice” (x). 

Capturing the pace, the frenzy, the rhythm of Deleuze and Guattari’s 
work, Griggers’s book contains an astonishing array of inventive historical 
and aesthetic juxtapositions. In her opening chapter, “The Despotic Face 
of White Femininity,” she discusses Erwin Bhumenfeld’s glamor covers for 
Vogue magazine in tandem with Harry Harlow’s surrogate mother experi- 
ments on monkeys, RuPaul, My Lai, the export of U.S. fashion magazines 
to Japan, the work of the performance artist Orlan, telenovelas, and the 
politics of breast cancer and reconstructive surgery (and Pm leaving out 
quite a few of her subjects). Longing for a cultural system in which minor- 
itarian subjects do not have to “pretend” to be “innocent” from “violent 
systems of social exchange” (96), Griggers argues that all minoritarian be- 
comings are sites of appropriation and reappropriation, where one is both 
“inside and outside, minority and majority at the same time” (54). Like 
Berlant, Griggers is dedicated to a political and intellectual project in which 
“pure” resistance or essence is neither intellectually appealing nor politi- 
cally efficacious. Indeed, Griggers’s text suggests the hyperreality of the 
world she describes both in the dizzying catalog of her chosen examples 
and in the character of the prose she generates: “Beyond the unspeakable, 
only morbid symptoms remain to be located, recovered, mapped — the bu- 
limic vomiting of the toxic maternal, the anorectic refusal to take in the 
phallus, the neurasthenic introjection of the social feminine as slow suicide, 
the autistic refusal of the social body as ‘real’ percept through sensory muti- 
lation — mnemic signs providing both clues and impenetrable screens for 
affects and events present but unrepresentable” (104). 

Although I am in sympathy with the anti-enlightenment impulses of a 
text that refuses to “fix” its own endless flux in service of a classic step-by- 
step Cartesian “argument,” there is a strange absence of commentary and 
analysis in a sentence like the above that is, I believe, not just about keeping 
up with the pace of the hyperreal but about a missed opportunity for 
Griggers to accumulate more narrative authority in her own book. While 
I appreciate the fiction of the individual author and the necessary acts of 
repetition and citationality that constitute intellectual labor in a (post)me- 
chanical age, Griggers’s work is at its best when her ideas, rather than De- 
leuze and Guattari’s, are at the center of her analysis. By using an explicitly 
antifoundationalist theory as a foundationalist one, Griggers risks reinstat- 
ing Daddy’s voice and thus does not entirely rise to the occasion of her 
own important project: the generative possibilities of the encounter be- 
tween this particular “strain” of cultural theory and materialist feminist 
practice. | 
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Carol F. Karisen, University of Michigan 


he 1990s have witnessed a burst of new scholarship on early American 

pathbreaking biography of a late eighteenth-century Maine midwife, 
which set a daunting standard for innovative research and writing.’ The 
four books considered here rank among the best interpretations offered 
since then. Like Ulrich’s, they merit attention as compelling historical in- 
quiries that speak to a wide range of feminist concerns. 

Cornelia Dayton’s finely crafted Women before the Bar, the first of the 
four to be published, tackles questions that have long engaged feminist 
historians and other scholars interested in women and the law. In what 
contexts did women enter the courtroom, she asks, and how were they 
treated by judges and juries? Did class-, race-, and gender-based double 
standards operate in civil and criminal cases involving women prior to the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries? Were women the victims or perpetra- 
tors of some crimes more than others? Have gendered litigation patterns 
changed markedly over time and, if so, how do we account for them? 

Focusing her research on a single Connecticut county, originally the 
colony of New Haven, Dayton addresses these and other key questions 


about women’s court participation from the colony’s beginnings through 
1789. The results for African-American and Native American women are 


disappointing, apparently because they rarely appeared in court, but for 


1 Laurel Thatcher Ulnch, A Midwifts Tale: The Lift of Martha Ballard, Based on Her Diary, 
1785-1812 (New York: Knopf, 1990). 
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Anglo-American women, they are impressive. Having assessed every legal 
record in this jurisdiction, Dayton presents a large cast of characters and 
tells a story that is simultaneously rich in detail and sweeping in its re- 
formulation of gender and legal history during this period. 

Dayton finds that Anglo-American women came before the bar most 
often in cases involving debt, divorce, illicit consensual sex, sexual assault, 
and slanderous speech. She structures her narrative around these topics, 
arguing that, for much of the seventeenth century, colonial women had 
casy access to New Haven courts. Their concerns and complaints were 
taken seriously by Puritan magistrates, who were more determined to pun- 
ish sin in whatever guise it appeared than to attach it to these women. In 
creating their godly community, New Haven’s patriarchs eschewed lawyers 
and simplified court procedures, thereby deviating from English legal prac- 
tice in ways that allowed and even encouraged Anglo-American women’s 
participation in litigation. Although hardly egalitarian in their thinking 
about gender or evenhanded in administering justice, their insistence on 
harmonious community relations and moral behavior led them to hold 
men as responsible as women for most consensual sexual infractions and 
to “make punishment exemplary” (232) in cases of rape. 

A similar standard of behavior did not become the norm, however. By 
the early eighteenth century, Dayton-contends, New Haven County,had 
abandoned its utopian vision and resembled other British colonial areas 
that were reverting back to English legal procedures, engaging lawyers to 
argue cases in court, and focusing more on property relations. The most 
important reason for these changes was an expanding economy that 
brought more distant markets, new forms of credit, vastly augmented 
indebtedness, and sharper class and racial distinctions. Each of these 
worked to marginalize colonial women’s economic contributions to their 
families and to diminish their influence in their communities and their use- 
fulness to judges and juries in what she calls the “litigated economy” (58). 
As a result, hiearchical social relations counted for more in the courts. Gen- 
der, race, and class double standards became increasingly apparent in pre- 
marital sex, bastardy, and rape cases. Moreover, Anglo-American women’s 
word lost its power, most notably with regard to rape, unless the men they 
named as their assailants were African Americans or otherwise outsiders to 
the community. In the face of an “anglicized legal environment” (246) and 
more deeply entrenched patriarchal authority, public and private spaces 
were restructured, with colonial women becoming less visible participants 
in a legal arena that catered primarily to colonial men’s interests. 

Mary Beth Nortons equally imposing Founding Mothers and Fathers 
covers a shorter time span, from 1620 to 1670, but encompasses two 
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larger geographical areas, New England and the Chesapeake region. It, 
too, is based primarily on court records, which Norton uses to draw a 
striking comparative portrait of gender differences among two groups of 
English colonists. She specifically excludes Native Americans and African 
Americans from her inquiry, in part, she writes, because they so seldom 
appear in her sources. As well, her interest lies primarily in “a specifically 
English conceptual scheme that linked family, state, and community into a 
unified whole” (15) that differed significantly from the way Native Ameri- 

Nortor’s concentration on this conceptual scheme, which she describes 
as Filmerian and contrasts to a Lockean world view, has evoked consider- 
able criticism. That Robert Filmer and John Locke articulated their theo- 
ries of society and state after the English established the colonies under 
discussion raises legitimate questions of anachronism (which Norton con- 
cedes). Nonetheless, her argument about the Filmerian orientation of early 
colonists and the adoption of a more Lockean system in the Chesapeake 
adds a level of complexity to familiar discussions of early modern gender 
conflict that will no doubt spark new research as well as debate. 

However one comes down on this controversy—and I am persuaded 
that at least some of the ideas attributed to Filmer and Locke were circulat- 
ing, albeit in other forms, throughout the period of English colonization — 
Norton’s contribution goes way beyond her explication of their work. To 
begin with, she offers an immensely valuable synthesis of previous scholar- 
ship on colonial women and gender relations in New England and the 
Chesapeake. In addition, her remarkable command of the relevant primary 
sources allows for the most comprehensive comparison to date of how the 
two regions’ characteristic demographic, religious, and political histories 
influenced the playing out of gendered power in everyday encounters and 
patterns of criminal prosecution. Even stories well known to colonial his- 
torians, such as Anne Hutchinson’s confrontation with Boston’s patriarchs 
in the 1630s, are retold in a new light. 

Norton’s assertion that New England and the Chesapeake evolved 
differently in part because of their increasingly distinct understandings of 
the relationship of family, state, and society speaks especially to the con- 
cerns of political theorists. But she also addresses areas of broader feminist 
appeal. For example, among the most fascinating 1s her exploration of how 
“public” and “private” were constructed and practiced in the two regions. 
Her breakdown of public into formal and informal publics, the former 
primarily men’s domain, the latter more accessible to women, is not new, 
of course. But her tracing of the effect of informal publics on gendered 
power relations for the regions under discussion takes us in new directions. 
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Even more thought provoking for feminist scholars is her delineation of 
the notion of private, which, she argues persuasively, carried multiple if 
increasingly contested meanings in the early and mid-seventeenth century. 
“English colonists,” she maintains, “did not equate private and female or 
private and family” (23) as their descendants would in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. Her tracing of the gender-based struggles over these 
concepts provides some of her books most insightful passages. 

Kathleen Browns Good Wives, Nasty Wenches, and Anxious Patriarchs re- 
sembles Dayton’s study in its assesament of long-term trends and Norton’s 
in its comparative approach. Like them, Brown also relies on court docu- 
ments for much of her argument, and she has produced a study of men as 
well as women, of cultural as well as social history, of the construction of 
identities as well as the workings of power. But Brown’s aims and accom- 
plishments are distinctive. Determined to explore the interconnections 
among gender, race, and class formations in early America, Brown chose 
Virginia as her locale and Native Americans and African Americans as well 
as English colonists as her subjects. Her achievement lies not only in her 
stunning success in uncovering and articulating these enormously compli- 
cated relationships but also in her construction of such a convincing argu- 
ment about the centrality of gender and race to the larger history of the 
period that subsequent scholars cannot ignore her analysis. She has clearly 
benefited from decades of scholarship on race, slavery, and plantation 
worlds, but she has transformed even the very familiar by her original 
thinking and her command of recent theoretical formulations on race, gen- 
der, and colonialism. 

Brown’s comparative framework takes us first to sixteenth- and seven- 
teenth-century England, where she reconstructs the gender history and so- 
cial forces, including the colonization of Ireland and the trading missions 
to Africa, that readied Virginia’s first colonists for their ventures westward. 
She then contrasts the colonists to resident Native Americans, arguing that 
encounters along what she calls “the Angio-Indian gender frontier” (42) 
“wrought changes in the gender relations of both societies” (72) but left 
the English uncertain about how to translate their colonial goals into a 
stable social order. In subsequent chapters, she shows how that social order 
was precariously established on the unstable grounds of class, race, and 
gender relations, how it was toppled during Bacon’s Rebellion in the 
1670s, and how it was gradually restructured along even more hierarchi- 
cal and patriarchal lines by the early eighteenth century. In the process, 
she shows how African-American lives were more rigidly circumscribed 
and how women’s experiences were bifurcated by sharper class and race 
distinctions. 
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In Brown’s telling, malleable conceptions of race and gender initially 
provided avenues, however limited, for free African Americans to form 
families and households and for colonial women to gain informal power 
and disrupt efforts of the colony’s leaders to establish and maintain their 
own authority. Over time, crises of legitimacy and masculinity pushed elite 
men to enact stricter measures to regulate slave and free labor, economic 
opportunities, sexual behavior, marriage, speech, and the respective privi- 
leges of womanhood and manhood. In the 1640s, for example, they cre- 
ated legal distinctions between women that Brown argues subordinated 
African-American women “to the needs of English labor and family sys- 
tems that ultimately provided the legal foundation for slavery and for fu- 
ture definitions of racial difference” (116). 

Anglo-American women fared much better than African Americans, but 
enhancement of patnarchal power led to loss of public influence for the 
former and ever tightening restrictions for the latter, both free and en- 
slaved. Despite elite men’s success in amassing the privileges and symbols 
of power by the early eighteenth century, anxiety about their nght to rule, 
aroused in some measure by ongoing challenges to their authority by 
wives, daughters, and slaves, continued to haunt them. They acted out 
their insecurities in self-deluding and often vicious ways, selectively using 
physical force, racial fears, gender ideologies, and patronage to shore up 
and communicate their power and to maintain their identities as self- 
controlled, honorable, and benevolent patriarchs. 

Brown’s book falls short in one particular: it gradually narrows its anal- 
ysis to a few elite plantation families, with other groups fading into the 
background. Most notably, native residents of the Chesapeake virtually dis- 
appear from her post-1630 discussions. On one level, it seems perverse to 
raise this criticism of one of the few books to include Native Americans in 
a gender-based study of early America, especially given the paucity of 
sources, the fine quality of Brown’s contribution, and my own and others’ 
much greater culpability here.? But enter Jean O’Brien. 

O’Bnerrs Disposseston by Degrees goes further than most books to date 
in incorporating Native American women into the history of the British 
colonies. She does not attempt the kind of theoretically informed gender 
analysis offered by Brown—or indeed by Dayton or Norton—surely in 
part because the literature on Native American women’s history for this 
period provides considerably less to build upon. If women as well as men 


_ 77 have been anticized, rightly, for not incorporanng New England colonists’ fear of 
Native Amencans and an analysis of race into the argument of my book The Devil in the Shape 
ofa Woman Witchcraft im Coloma! New England (New York Norton, 1987). 
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appear in every chapter of O’Brien’s pioneering work, sometimes they are 
gendered subjects, sometimes not. Gender is simply one of several integral 
strands of her narrative. 

What O’Brien does do is to carefully reconstruct the history of Natick, 
Massachusetts, from 1650 to 1790, from when it was formed as a Chris- 
tian Indian community, or “praying town,” until it was no longer “an In- 
dian place” (2). She opens with the story of a girl, who, “in grief and anger” 
(1), tried to uproot trees that colonists planted in front of a tavern built 
on the town’s Indian burial ground. This incident, which took place in 
1783 and originally was recounted in a history of Natick published in 
1830, serves O'Brien's goals well. First, it belies the claim that Natick Indi- 
ans had vanished, a claim made by the historian who recorded the uproot- 
ing story. Second, it leads into her main argument that “the story of Natick 
Indians is not a simple tale of extinction, but a complicated narrative of 
dispossession, displacement, and dispersal” (207). “Natick had endured as 
a largely autonomous Indian community well into the eighteenth century” 
(2), O’Brien contends, through selective adoption of English practices, re- 
sistance to erasure, and the maintenance and rebuilding of family lines. 
When their strategies failed them, inhabitants moved individually or in 
small groups to Native American enclaves in other parts of New England. 
“Natick’s history,” she finds, “illuminates a protracted struggle over the 
place of Indians in Massachusetts and New England more broadly” (9). 

With Brown, O’Brien documents profound differences between Native 
American and Anglo-American notions of appropriate behavior for men 
and women and their places in the social order. From hair, dothing, and 
housing styles to conceptions of family and land, intercultural negotiations 
were mired in misconceptions and in colonists’ determination to bring na- 
tive people to their way of thinking and being. Especially contentious was 
what O’Brien describes as the “gendered mobile economy” (21) of the 
regions Indians, which underlay their sexual division of labor and shaped 
their identities as women and men. In becoming Christian, she says, Na- 
tick’s Indians gave in to many pressures to change, increasingly so over 
time, but the evidence of how many did or for how long is ambiguous. 
Native American conceptions of land use, for instance, underwent shifts 
during Natick’s lengthy history as an Indian town, from corporate to pro- 
prictary and private ownership. But estate inventories, deeds, and other 
records provide little evidence to indicate that women gave up farming 
altogether or that most men took it up. Unlike colonial women, moreover, 
Native women could and did own land during marriage, and they could 
bequeath tt to female as well as male heirs. Mobile lifestyles continued as 
well, despite English preoccupations with fixity and with keeping Natick a 
“bounded place” (22). 
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O’Brien enhances the power of her argument by evenhanded discus- 
sion of Natick Indians’s “divided desires” about cultural change” (91), with 
some people willing to seek or hold on to personal and family stability at 
the expense of others. Also impressive is her ability to trace Native Ameri- 
can family lines over many generations, some well into the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Traditional skills such as basket and broom making, extended kin and 
fictive kin networks, and intermarriage with African Americans, she shows, 
helped women and their families maintain Native American identities 
terns drew them away from familiar worlds. Yet, “divorced from the land” 
(144) and often impoverished, most women too found mobility a neces- 
sity as often as a choice. 

To go further into the merits or limitations of these four studies would 
take more space than I have. Suffice it to say that in the ways they speak to 
one another, in their agreements and disagreements about key issues and 
their larger interpretations, they have thoroughly reshaped how the history 
of early American women and gender relations is understood and taught. 
Perhaps most striking is their implicit challenge to three lingering assump- 
tions among women’s historians — that we can talk about early American 
women as a group, that the colonial period can be treated as a whole, and 
that the key moments of change in women’s lives come at the end of the 
period with the start of the industrial revolution and the American Revolu- 
tion. The problems with the first two speak for themselves and the last 
remains subject to debate. But the differences among women and the tim- 
ing of major transitions in their lives put forth in these four books signifi- 
cantly alter the terms of discussion. I 


A Mine of Her Own: Women Prospectors in the American West, 1850-1950. By 
Sally Zanjani. Lincoln and London: University of Nebraska Press, 1997. 


Mining Cultures: Men, Women, and Leisure in Butte, 1914-41. By Mary 
Murphy. Urbana and Chicago: University of Illinois Press, 1997. 


Susan Armitage, Washington State University 


ining has always been men’s work. Women in the mining towns of 
the American West did other, lesser work. Furthermore, women were 
strictly stereotyped into neat categories of public and private, bad and 
good. What happens when women break the stereotypes is the topic of 
the two books under review. Sally Zanjani tells the stories of many women 
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who confounded the categories by becoming tough and dedicated pros- 
pectors themselves, and Mary Murphy’s cultural history skillfully describes 
how consumerism shifted traditional male and female roles in working- 
class Butte. Between them, the two books firmly introduce gender into 
both the individualistic aspects of mining (epitomized in mining rushes 
and in solitary prospecting) and the deeply communal story of working- 
class solidarity that characterized long-lasting western mining centers such 
as Virginia City, Cripple Creek, the Coeur d’Alenes, and, above all, Butte, 
“the Gibraltar of Unionism.” However, the two books also stand as models 
of two very different kinds of western historical writing. 

Zanjanis A Méne of Her Own fits into the favored western history genre, 
in which a lively and consistently engaging narrative solidly based in exper- 
tise (in this case, about mining in Nevada) offers a range of carefully re- 
searched biographical portraits of intrepid individuals. But it makes a huge 
difference that the intrepid people are women in this case and that Zanjani 
is deeply interested in understanding them as individuals, not as “a mere 
handful of anomalies” (11). She documents over one hundred female pros- 
pectors and is certain, given the solitary and secretive nature of the occupa- 
tion, that there were actually many more. Zanjani devotes entire chapters 
to legendary figures such as Nellie Cashman, dubbed the “frontier angel”; 
Feminia Sarras, the Spanish “Copper Queen”; diminutive Frances Patchen, 
who had been a society beauty in her preprospecting days; Death Valley 
prospector Panamint Annie (born Mary Elizabeth White); and many 
more. In addition to providing indisputable documentation that demol- 
ishes the all-male version of prospecting, Zanjani also charts changing male 
attitudes toward women prospectors. She uses the examples of her female 
loners to puncture some of the facile generalizations of Euro-American 
women as uniformly nurturant, sociable, and reluctant pioneers. Clearly, 
one of the reasons Zanjani was drawn to women prospectors was because 
they shared her love of western wilderness. Furthermore, unlike a number 
of notable women whose achievements were made in their younger years, 
Zanjani’s prospectors are hardy older women. Once bitten by the prospect- 
ing “bug,” they simply refuse to give up, continuing their usually fruitless 
searches deep into their senior years. When the two themes—love of the 
land and persistence — coincide, as they do in the chapter devoted to Anna 
Rechel, the results are very moving. 

Murphy’s engrossing study of the changing nature of leisure in Butte in 
the interwar years at first appears deceptively simple. Murphy describes 
Butte’s physical and social geography and its reputation as a “wide 
open” town; how Prohibition provided women with alternatives to male- 
dominated saloons; how film, fashion, and cosmetics encouraged new be- 
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haviors for Butte’s young women that challenged old stereotypes and the 
dominance of the public male culture; how social clubs and associations 
failed to provide community alternatives to that culture; how Butte’s first 
radio station, KGIR, did challenge it by widening horizons and simultane- 
ously increasing family pleasures; and, finally, how the New Deal came to 
Butte, bringing substantial physical improvement in the form of paved 
streets, sewers, and sidewalks but also bringing loss in the form of a deci- 
sive shift in power from the local to the federal level. Each of these topics 
is discussed clearly, in accessible chapters packed with the voices of Butte 
people drawn from newspaper accounts, oral histories, court and club re- 
cords, and many other sources. It is all so local, specific, and “real” that 
one can at first miss the full complexity of the story and its national rele- 
vance. In one dimension, Murphy’s book analyzes a crucial period in the 
destruction of a proud and vibrant working-class city whose decline began 
__ with the breaking of the Butte Miners Union in 1914 and ended when the 
Anaconda Copper Company left Butte in the 1980s. By choosing the lens 
of leisure rather than that of work, however, Murphy moves beyond con- 
ventional labor history to offer a fuller cultural perspective that inchides 
both men and women. This is what makes the book so important in a 
national context. In the early twentieth century, more people lived in mid- 
size single-industry towns the size of Butte than in the big ctties that have 
been the subjects of many other studies of urban development and wom- 
en’s changing roles. In Murphy’s hands, the story of a remote western min- 
ing metropolis in the 1920s and 1930s turns out to be that of Everytown, 
USA, as it experienced the complex cultural changes that accompanied the 
growth of consumer capitalism. That Murphy is fully aware of the national 
literature is proved in her substantial bibliography; her love and concern 
for the working people of Butte is also evident on every page. That she is 
able to address both groups marks the success of the book. 

Both of these well-written, attractive books will find wide readership in 
different niches of western historical studies and in the large popular audi- 
ence for western books. Zanjani’s book will be read by mining historians (a 
surprisingly large group) and will also occupy a place on western bookstore 
shelves next to the old chestnuts about plucky pioneer ladies and dashing 
madams, where it will outshine them because it is better written and more 
authentic. Murphy’s book will be read by labor and women’s historians 
throughout the country and also, assuredly, by many old miners and their 
descendents in Butte and elsewhere. Different as they are, these two books 
help give scholars and lay readers alike a fuller historical view of western 
mining and the women who always have been part of it. 1 


By Wendy Luttrell. New York: Routledge, 1997. 


White Trash: Race and Class in America. Edited by Matt Wray and Annalee 
Newitz. New York: Routledge, 1997. 


Elizabeth A. Fay, University of Massachusetts, Boston 


wo very smart Interventions in the race-class-gender matrix have re- 

cently appeared that, taken together, offer new ways to view what has 

often seemed a nearly impregnable triad of subject-position determi- 
nants. Wendy Luttrell’s Schoolsmert and Motherwise: Working-Class Women’s 
Identity and Schooling takes cultural anthropology into the delicate and in- 
tricate relations among women, underprivilege, mothering, education, and 
subjectivity, while the essays in Matt Wray and Annalee Newitz’s White 
Trash: Race and Class in America, which alternate between the personal and 
the analytic, forcefully peel away many common assumptions about the 
relations between race and privilege. Each book constructs its argument as 
much by form as by content. LuttrelPs approach replicates the intricacy 
and recurrency of her argument that the intersections of gender, class, and 
race as reinforced and complicated by educational institutions formulate 
identity in telling ways that can help us rethink educational programs. The 
essays in White Trash interweave the personal and the “objective” to dem- 
onstrate the interdependence of experience and knowledge necessary to 
understand as false what has to date been assumed as normative in our 
cultural identity: that “white” is both classless and privileged. 

Despite the tough, sometimes painful material in Luttrell’s study of 
working-class women and their experiences in educational institutions, this 
is deeply pleasurable reading. It boils knowledge down to a common lan- 
guage that replicates the kind of “common-sense” knowledge valued by 
the women it studies. Luttrell integrates the scientific and subjective view- 
points that White Trash purposefully juxtaposes, revealing a detailed pic- 
ture of how Luttrell’s subjects experience themselves in society and how 
she knows herself through knowing them. Her self-awareness helps point 
up the self-consciousness and “hipness” of White Trash, which for some 
may detract from its real value for understandings of whiteness as a racial 
and class marker. While Schoolsmart and Motherwise is more overtly feminist 
in its thinking, in that it is able to pull gender more fully into the issues 
raised by the term “whiteness,” Whste Trash offers a slash-and-bum ap- 
proach that others will appreciate, targeting the intersection of race and 
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class in white culture as the invisible site of contradiction that allows white- 
ness to be understood as raceless and classless. 

Luttrell’s work is based on interviews with two groups of women sc- 
lected from students she taught in adult education programs. One group 
is working-class, urban, white, and northern; the other is working-class, 
rural, black, and southern. Her most interesting discovery about both 
groups of women involves what she calls “storied selves,” or “the processes 
by which the women arrived at their sense of selfhood and social identi- 
ties” so that “how a story is told and how people define and defend their 
selves and identities promote each other” (8). Because their stories change 
with new experiences that force a reexamination of the past, not only do 
these women’s storied selves translate their histories into identity-forming 
narratives of how they have come to be who they are, but “telling life sto- 
ties can provide impetus and direction for new ways of being and acting 
in the world” (119). What Luttrell finds is that both groups of women 
cast themselves as dynamic within a race-gender-class position that appears 
debilitatingly static and oppressive. Part of LuttrelPs method is to revisit 
these stories for cach facet of her exploration of the women’s decisions to 
be “motherwise.” to live within those roles culturally marked as acceptable 
for them (nurses, secretaries, mothers, or nuns for the northern group; 
farm workers, housekeepers, and mothers for the southern group). Even- 
tually readers hear enough of these women’s stories through their own 
words to become part of their audience, knowing them in a way that the 
confessions in White Trash do not allow. This is tricky business, but Luttrell 
deftly allows the women’s voices to emerge from her discussion so that 
they organize and determine her observations. Perhaps the most powerful 
aspect of her approach is that it makes crushingly real some of Luttrell’s 
general assessments, particularly concerning childhood ambitions: “While 
I was prepared to ask each woman what she remembered wanting to be 
when she grew up, not a single woman failed to offer this information on 
her own accord and in her own animated way” (38). These aspirations to 
become what they termed “somebody” meant acquiring careers and identi- 
ties other than those prescribed for them. Such dreams were still powerful 
aspects of each woman’s storied self, as were the lessons, taught by teachers 
and employers, that they had no need for ambition and no options. 

The scholars and writers represented in White Trash, in contrast to Lut- 
trell, self-identify as working-class “white trash” Those whose essays are 
based on personal reminiscence, such as Allan Bérubé’s “Sunset ‘Trailer 
Park” Roxanne A. Dunbar’s “Bloody Footprints: Reflections on Growing 
up Poor White,” or Wray’s “White Trash Religion,” use their own voices 
and stories to analyze poor white culture in a manner that, by conflating 
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the roles of anthropologist and subject, should more accurately capture the 
authenticity that Luttrell seeks. That they do not may be due to the self- 
consciousness of the volume as a whole, but the project of spotlighting 
white-trash culture in order to throw whiteness into dispute perhaps neces- 
sitates the loss of LuttrelPs nuances in favor of a productive loudness and 
in-your-faceness. As Constance Penley notes in an essay that is half reminis- 
cence and half scholarship, “white trash sensibilities [can be used as] a 
weapon of cultural war” (“Crackers and Whackers,” 102). 

Wray and Newitz’s introduction to the volume is perhaps the most ex- 
citing piece of writing in White Trash because it clearly locates the impor- 
tance of these essays as a group within the current cultural reassessment. 
Instead of theorizing “storied selves,” Wray and Newitz explore the larger 
impact of such stories by examining the long invisibility of white-trash 
subculture. By bringing poor white culture to the fore as a part of the 
current multiculturalism, White Trash interrogates and explodes a white su- 
premacy that assumes itself to be a subjective norm. “Making whiteness 
visible to whites — exposing the discourses, the social and cultural prac- 
tices, and the material conditions that cloak whiteness and hide its domi- 
nating effects — is a necessary part of any anti-racist project” (3—4). Such 
theorizing comes naturally, as Penley argues, since being “different” as a 
poor white within a supposedly undifferentiated whiteness means juggling 
complex binaries, the very stuff of poststructural theory. It also allows for 
attending to stories not told and histories not written, such as in Timothy 
Lockley’s wonderful “Partners in Crime: African Americans and Non- 
slaveholding Whites in Antebellum Georgia,” which examines antebellum 
court records to locate the suppressed histories of poor whites and black 
slaves doing business together in defiance of the restrictive laws written by 
property-holding whites. Lockley’s essay defies the normative and partial 
“white” history that says partnerships between whites and blacks never ex- 
isted, and, in showing how historical records dispute the illogic of strict 
race-class divisions, he reveals the inaccuracies of authorized histories of 
race relations. This could be the theme of both books, in fact: the histories 
not written are the histories that really matter in the project of expanding 
the complex of cultural identities. 1 
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Common Sense and a Litle Fire: Women and Working-Class Politics tn the 
United States, 1900-1965. By Annelise Orleck. Chapel Hill and London: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1995. 


Memories of Migration: Gender, Etimicity, and Work tn the Lives of Jewish and 
Italian Women in New York, 1870-1924. By Kathie Friedman-Kasaba. Al- 
bany: State University of New York Press, 1996. 


Camille Guerin-Gonzales, University of Coforedo, Boulder 


nneiise Orteck and Kathie Friedman-Kasaba share a deeply personal de- 

sire to understand the lives of immigrant working women of their 
eastern European immigrant grandmothers told them as they were grow- 
ing up—as well as by the stories their grandmothers did not tell. These 
stories —as told by their grandmothers and as recalled by granddaughter- 
listeners — structure Orleck’s and Friedman-Kasaba’s efforts in these two 
books to explore the meanings of memory and the ways larger historical 
forces shape individual lives. 

Both authors are interested in the relationship between the personal and 
the political in the lives of immigrant women drawn into a world economy. 
Orleck looks at the everyday lives of four women who immigrated from 
eastern Europe to the United States at the turn of the twentieth century 
and who became leaders in the labor movement: Pauline Newman, Rose 
Schneiderman, Fannia Cohn, and Clara Lemlich Shavelson. She examines 
the “dreams and yearnings” and the friendships and conflicts of these four 
extraordinary individuals. Orleck is interested in how these women became 
leaders in the struggle to organize women garment workers and in why 
they remained devoted to the cause of working people throughout their 
lives. Her larger concern is with how these four lives can provide insight 
into the kinds of social, economic, and political opportunities open to im- 
migrant women during these years, as well as the limitations they faced. 

Orleck argues that it is the “sticky human realities that [underlie] public 
campaigns for social and political change” (313). One cannot truly under- 
stand historical transformations, she argues, without considering the every- 
day lives of people who lived through them. To support this argument, she 
weaves together the public and private lives of Newman, Schneiderman, 
Cohn, and Lemlich, and she does so with great skill and elegance. Drawing 
on close readings of both interviews and private papers, she carefully teases 
out the human emotions these women experienced—desire, jealousy, 
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disappointment, joy, shame, and sorrow—and the motives, hopes, and 
dreams that served as the background for their lifelong devotion to the 
cause of social justice for workers. Attention to same-sex partners, to cross- 
dressing, to friendships with famous women such as Eleanor Roosevelt 
and Frances Perkins, to mood swings, to psychological breakdowns, and to 
rifts between old friends might, in less capable hands, become voyeuristic 
peeping. Orleck does not allow this to happen. She makes a clear, compel- 
ling argument that interpersonal relations offer important insights into po- 
litical alliances and conflicts and asserts that a recognition of the intercon- 
nectedness of both is crucial to an understanding of immigrant women’s 
lives. For example, the cross-class political alliances and close friendships 
with middle-class and elite women that were so vital to the success of labor 
organizing among women garment workers are, at some level, mystifying 
unless one examines personal motives, responses, and expectations along- 
side political goals. 

Orleck begins her study by looking at the social world of eastern Euro- 
pean women in the late nineteenth century. She identifies experiences 
shared by Newman, Schneiderman, Cohn, and Lemlich—as well as by 
many other eastern European immigrant women — as a way of exploring 
why they developed such a strong sense of labor solidarity and commit- 
ment to social change. She finds that many Jewish women were radicalized 
by economic changes brought about through industrialization and the 
incorporation of eastern Europe into a capitalist world economy. The 
to the paths they took in the United States: a belief that women were par- 
ticularly suited for active participation in the economic sphere and a con- 
viction that education, more than anything else, would make them free. 
These two beliefs sustained eastern European immigrant women and 
formed the basis for a philosophy of industrial feminism best symbolized 
by the demand for “bread and roses? Economic independence through 
decent wages, affordable housing and food, shorter working hours, safe 
working conditions, and adequate medical care were the “bread” of work- 
ers. Education, time to think and dream, work that gave meaning to their 
lives, and equality in interpersonal relations were the “roses.” Together, 
“bread and roses” offered the possibility of a life with dignity. Take away 
either one, and there could be no dignity for working people. 

- Friedman-Kasaba, too, finds that a fierce desire to live life with dig- 
nity — to “become a person” (62) — led many immigrant women to leave 
their homelands and take the “American option” (51). Central to her study 
is the question of whether migration helped women to improve their eco- 
nomic and social positions. Like Orleck, she is interested in the relationship 
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between the personal and political meanings of migration. The stage for 
Friedman-Kasaba’s persuasive and accessible study is the world economy. 
She compares the experiences of Russian Jewish and Italian women who 
immigrated to the United States in the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
century with the goal of determining which of these two groups was better 
positioned to benefit from migration. Like Orleck, she looks back to the 
pre-migration worlds that immigrant women had inhabited. But where 
Orleck looks for similarities that united immigrant women, Friedman- 
Kasaba argues that it is the differences — in status hierarchies within ethnic 
groups and the experiences these divisions shaped — that best explain the 
expectations immigrant women brought with them and the strategies they 
developed to improve their social and economic positions in the United 
States. In her view, the processes of gender, of race/ethnicity/nativity, and 
of class are at the very heart of an expanding world capitalist system. 
Friedman-Kasaba argues that social class and economic identity were 
the two most important variables in determining how Russian Jewish and 
Italian immigrant women fared in the United States. These group identi- 
ties, though, were not immutable. In the United States, Italian and eastern 
European Jewish immigrant women were able to become racially domi- 
nant— that is, to become almost “white” — at the same time that they re- 
mained gender subordinate (although here too a transformation in gender 
relations was taking place). Since both Russian Jewish and Italian women 
were able to become racially dominant, what explains the differences in 
how eastern European and Italian immigrant women were incorporated 
into “America”? To answer this question, Priedman-Kasaba examines the 
process of racialization or “becoming white” that transformed ethnic iden- 
tities in the United States and looks at status rankings among and within 
different ethnic groups. She concludes that the immigrant generation of 
both Russian Jews and Italians occupied ‘a middle place of “not-yet-white” 
racial/ethnic identity. Instead of ethnic difference, then, it is status ranking 
and economic identity that explain the life chances available to eastern 
European and Italian immigrant women. For Russian Jewish women, the 
presence of German Jewish networks helped to enhance those life chances. 
Women did not, Friedman-Kasaba tells us, tum their backs on their 
lives in a preindustrial society and become transformed through migra- 
tion to a modernizing, industrial country. Nor were they committed to 
preserving traditional cultural forms. Instead, they drew on experiences in 
homelands that were in the process of being incorporated into a capitalist 
world system, and, when they could, they drew on established ethnic net- 
works in the United States to improve their social and economic positions. 
Theirs was a struggle for “personhood,” best defined as a combination of 
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independence, gender equality, the opportunity to engage in meaningful 
work, and the recognition of their economic contributions. In other 
words, they wanted “bread and roses.” And, as Orleck writes, “They did 
not simply ask for roses. They gave roses to themselves” (315). 1 


Femininity Played Strayght: The Significance of Being Lesbian. By Biddy Mar- 
tin. New York and London: Routledge, 1996. 

Femme: Feminists, Lesbians, and Bad Giris. Edited by Laura Harris and Eliza- 
beth Crocker. New York and London: Routledge, 1997. 


Sue-Ellen Case, University of California, Davis 


n the past two decades, butch-femme role playing has become one of 

the most debated strategies of resistance to normative codes of gender, 

sex, and sexual practice. The scope of this discussion extends through 
feminist film theory, notions of performance and the performative, histori- 
cal studies of lesbian subcultures, novels, and autobiographical narratives. 
Femininity Played Stragght: The Significance of Being Lesbian, by Biddy Mar- 
tin, and the articles in Femmes: Femenssts, Lesbians, and Bad Giris, edited by 
Laura Harris and Elizabeth Crocker, engage these debates in both new and 
old ways. Both volumes organize a genealogy of the terms butch and ference 
while also offering contemporary interventions into the critical and practi- 
cal uses of them. However, each sets a different tone and context for the 
discussion. Martin offers a history of her own writing to provide a personal 
and academic context for the discussion, while Femme arranges interviews 
with notables such as Minnie Bruce Pratt and Madeline Davis, testimonies 
by femmes, and “flaming raves” by young sex radicals who would promote 
“femme” as a radical liberatory strategy. 

Martin’s book brings together her articles concerning issues of femi- 
nism, gender, and lesbian sexuality, written from 1978 to 1993. Recently, 
other notable lesbian theorists, such as Joan Nestle and Ruby Rich, have 
also produced collections and overviews of their works in the field.’ These 
projects encourage us to imagine a collective impulse among lesbian femi- 
nist theorists to somehow narrow the divide between feminism and the 
sex-radical, or queer, critique. For Martin, the healing equation seems to 

1 Joan Nestle, A Fragile Umen: New and Selected Wrotmyp (San Francisco: Cles, 1998); 
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reside in the triadic relationship among “organism-psyche-social relations,” 
which she proffers in various forms throughout the book (90). The first 
term of the triad, the “organism, is a reinstatement of the body, which 
she feels has been relegated to object status within queer discourses. In 
“Sexualities without Gender and Other Queer Utopias” (1992), Martin 
addresses the tendency within “queemess as a vanguard position” to posit 
the body as simply the ground for social inscription. Further, she asserts 
that Judith Butler, cast as one of the prime voices of the queer critique, 
fails “to make the body enough of a drag on signification” in her arguments 
against sexual difference that, in Martin’s thinking, make gender into sex 
(79-80). Martin posits the body as a “drag,” punning on transgender 
dressings, of course, but also meaning that it bears significant weight in 
the sex/gender critique. By returning the body to an active role in this 
critique, Martin can shore up the feminist use of “women” as a political 
category — a practice the queer critique uses against feminism. 

Martin’s eccentric use of the body as “drag” here is wittily set against 
_ queer privileging of transgender identification. Martin returns to Eve 
Sedgwick’s Epistemology of the Closet and argues that its privileging of cross- 
gender (as she terms it) identification with gay men makes lesbian practices 
“resistant to feminist theorization” (77).? At the same time, these privi- 
leged crossings make the femme lesbian invisible. Instead of the butch, 
then, for Martin the femme is “as active a structuring of organism-psyche- 
social relations as apparently more defiant identities” (90). Thus, if the 
privileging of the butch has led to a queer vanguardism that has been de- 
ployed against feminism, the femme can lead us back to a woman-spectfic, 
body-specific feminist critique. 

However, as much as Martin’s emphatic return to feminism seems ap- 
propriate and necessary to this reading, it becomes troublesome in the over- 
statement, as when Martin suggests that “gendered expressions are often 
secondary to convergences of organism, psyche, and social relations that 
exceed the grasp or reach of gender divisions or differences” (94). First, 
she rescues feminism as a politically viable critique, still melded to lesbian 
identifications and even femme role-playing, then she moves “beyond” it 
to another sort of practice. Martin’s “beyond” seems to be a land where 
the psyche, rather than gender, serves as the fulcrum between the body and 
the social. In the most recent article in the book, “The Hobo, the Fairy, 
and the Quarterback” (from 1993), Martin illustrates a critical practice that 
is informed by feminism and a gender critique but more critically interested 


2 Bye Kosofiky Sedgwick, Epistewelagy of the Clesst (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press, 1990). 
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in the “psyche” and in literature. Martin describes a dinner table discussion 
among herself, David Bathrick, and Carol Miller about their favorite child- 
hood novels, in which they simultaneously lost and found themselves 
through literary identifications along the lines of gender and sociality. This 
process of intertwining personal memory, reading, and gender identifica- 
tion seems to fulfill “the task for politically engaged critics [that] has to 
include sustained respect for and access to the love of literature that 
emerges from the power it has to organize and express fantasies — fantasies 
that are irreducible to the effects of social and political power” (4344). 

Yet, literally placed behind all of these new interventions are Martin’s 
first well-known articulations of feminist practice. Moving back to the 
earlier essays toward the end of the book, the reader encounters her 
groundbreaking work “Feminist Politics: What’s Home Got to Do 
With It?” (with Chandra Talpade Mohanty, 1985) and “Feminism, Criti- 
cism, and Foucault” (1981). Rereading these articles after the later ones, 
one cannot help but remember “organism, psyche, and social relations” 
as one encounters the categories of the socialist-inspired material, the 
feminist-inspired experiential, and Minnie Bruce Pratts notion of “home” 
which Martin both valorizes and critiques. Caught between two homes, 
then, Martin’s own at the beginning and Pratt’s at the end, these collected 
essays place the “beyond” of the political back “home” in the psychic 
register 

Unlike Martin’s academic pursuits, Harris and Crocker’s femme, newly 
liberated from the butch-femme dyad, flaunts her lipstick, her sexual 
agency, and her association with the historical practices of “women” as “a 
liberatory model” (3). Taking Joan Nestle’s The Persistent Desire: A Femme- 
Butch Reader as its model,’ this collection assembles interviews with such 
notables as Mable Maney, the author of the Nancy Clue mysteries, Jewelle 
Gomez, Minnie Bruce Pratt, and Amber Hollibaugh; critical readings of 
various texts; and new flaming femme manifestos by Rebecca Rugg and 
Leah Lilith Albrecht-Samarasinha. These essays are identity politics writ 
large, with the editors insisting that they would “set forth a model of 
ferme as a sustained gender identity” (5). Like Martin, they too offer a gene- 
alogy, with sections titled “Histories.” “Generations.” and “Futures” 

“Histories” comprises cuttings from earlier works, repositioned to re- 
discover the neglected femme in history. Madeline Davis opens the volume 
with a cutting from and commentary on the now-classic study of butch- 
femme identities she wrote with Elizabeth Lapovsky Kennedy titled Boots 


> Joan Nestle, cd., The Pernstent Desire: A Fememe-Butch Reader (Boston: Alyson, 1992). 
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of Leather, Slippers of Gold: The History of a Lesbian Communsty.* Davis seeks 
to balance the book’s emphasis on the butch by interpreting the femme’s 
absence and by theorizing her more important role in community building 
and sexual practice. The editors follow Davis with their own cutting from 
and commentary on Ethel Sawyers early 1965 Master’s thesis on the 
African-American femme identity known as “fish”! Harris and Crocker 
interpret Sawyer’s report as a record of fish as a sexual practice that lent 
sexual autonomy to black working-class mothers. However, they struggle 
with Sawyer’s understanding of fish as not strictly a lesbian identity but a 
bisexual one. By insisting that sex with men was a social necessity rather 
than a sexual pleasure, they seck to sustain fish as wholly lesbian, as in this 
example: “Sawyer wants to define fish as bisexual because they engage in 
sex with men. However, as the numbers show, most of the fish do not find 
sexual satisfaction with men.” Rather, they suggest, “social and economic 
causes prompt fish to have sex with men” (45). 

The association of femmes with bisexuality has long troubled the lesbian 
subcultural and critical community. Some butches proudly brag of “saving” 
femmes from heterosexuality while others have been heartbroken by 
femmes who left them for men. Teresa de Lauretis, in her analysis of the 
film She Must Be Seeing Things, situates the anxiety around the femme and 
bisexuality at the base of lesbian interventions into the system of represen- 
tation. But if Harris and Crocker seek to hook the “fish” firmly into a les- 
bian identity, Leah Lilith Albrecht-Samarasinha proclaims bisexuality the 
future of sex-radical practices. In “On Being a Bisexual Femme,” the femme 
has a stronger claim to antinormative sexuality than the homosexual. The 
author asserts, “me and my Latino butch fag lover are far more radical” 
than members of strictly homosexual relationships (143). If the reader 
were inclined to read a psychological subtext to the manifesto, she might 
regard the author’s latent hostility to lesbian feminism as part of her reac- 
tion against her “1970s hippie feminist mom,” who made her “wear over- 
alls so I wouldn’t grow up with sex roles” (138). 

Yet, this same author states in her interview with Amber Hollibaugh, 
“For me, a young femme, Amber is what I want to be when I grow up” 
(210). In contrast to Albrecht-Samarasinha, Hollibaugh situates femme se- 
curely in relation to butch, making lesbian relations the assumption behind 


History of a Lesbian Community (New York: Routledge, 1993). 
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her strategies. She determines that her contribution to the movement, 
along with that of other fine femmes of her generation, such as Joan Nestle 
and Dorothy Allison, has been “to give the butch icon a run for its money” 
(220). Yet she does note, at the interviewer’s prompting, that she has fanta- 
sized a femme panel “that didn’t assume femme was lesbian” (220). 

Hollibaugh takes on a subject litte mentioned in most of the work on 
butch-femme relations—the effects of aging on the identification. Advil 
becomes an aid in sexual positions; at sixty, negligees seem less attractive; 
and butches who have trouble getting up the stairs cannot maintain the 
postures of gallantry. Hollibaugh poignantly describes the problem of be- 
ing older and single in the world of butch-femme couples. Yet, from young 
to old, femme seems to endure as women redo their own classical gender. 

Together, these two volumes continue the tradition of inscribing the 
roles of butch and femme as signs of critical and political resistance to 
normative gender and sexual regimes. Although they situate and refine the 
practice in different ways, Martin and Harris and Crocker proffer butch- 
femme role playing as a continuing corrective to the gendered critique of 
feminism. I 


The Lesbian Menace: Ideology, Identity, and the Representation of Lesbian Lift. 
By Sherrie A. Inness. Amherst: University of Massachusetts Press, 1997. 
Cross Purposes: Lesbians, Feminists, and the Limits of Alliance. Edited by Dana 
Heller. Bloomington and Indianapolis: Indiana University Press, 1997. 


Elaine K. Ginsberg, West Virginia University 


n her Introduction to The Apparttional Lesbian (1993), Terry Castle ob- 
served that it has been traditionally too easy to think of the lesbian as 
“alienated from the real or ‘everyday’ world the rest of us inhabit .. . 
always somewhere else: in the shadows, in the margins, hidden from his- 
tory, out of sight, out of mind”? That the lesbian is no longer a ghostly 
presence (if she ever was) is clear from the abundance of books about les- 
bian life from both academic and trade presses in the past decade. Represen- 
tative are the two works reviewed here, one an exploration of the relation- 
ship of lesbians to popular culture and the other a collection of essays by 
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various scholars examining the sometimes troubled relationship of lesbians 
to and within feminism. What the books have in common is their demon- 
stration that not only are lesbians present and visible in contemporary 
American society, they are also often the focus of contention and conflict. 

Considering the representation of lesbians in a range of texts and venues 
aimed at mostly heterosexual audiences, Sherrie Inness argues that hetero- 
sexual perceptions of lesbians as a “menace” to society have been shaped 
not only by portrayals of lesbians as mannish outcasts, or signifiers of the 
violation of gender roles (c.g, Stephen Gordon of Radclyffe HalPs The 
Well of Loneliness), but also by the apparently less threatening presentation 
of lesbians in mainstream fashion magazines. The latter representation, al- 
though superficially appearing to promote acceptance of lesbian lifestyles, 
actually diffuses and contains the “menace” of lesbianism by depicting les- 
bians as chic, fashionable, and indistinguishable from heterosexuals. Shift- 
ing directions, Inness considers how lesbians “queer” their readings of 
(that is, read themselves into) texts aimed at heterosexual audiences, such 
as Nancy Drew mysteries, and how lesbians are depicted in recent contro- 
versial childrem’s books. 
on “queer geography,” passing, and butch identity, explorations of “the 
ways that lesbians, themselves a marginalized group,” in turn marginalize 
some of their members (7). Inness defines queer geography as “the particu- 
lar geography that is uniquely significant to the lesbian/gay community” 
(145). It is “constituted, in part, by the relations between queers and non- 
queers within different spatial regions” (147). Indeed, one would have to 
agree with Inness that living a gay life in Ohio or Iowa is quite different 
from living one in San Francisco or Northampton. Yet, Inness argues con- 
vincingly, queer studies too often focuses on life in these gay capitals, ig- 
noring gay/lesbian life lived elsewhere. Inness might also have added here 
that other factors, such as class and income, as well as location, need to 
be added to the demographic equation in order to fully understand “the 
multiplicity thar makes up queer communities” (157). The chapter on 
passing adds little to previous scholarship on the subject, but the final chap- 
ter, cowritten with Michele Lloyd, is an interesting exploration of the sub- 
ject of butch identity outside the butch-femme dyad and of the butch’s 
subversive potential in society. 

As with Inness’s book, the essays in Cross Prposes are a blend of aca- 
demic theory and personal experience. (Indeed, both books seem to ema- 
nate from a similar impulse: the desire to confront the dynamics of the 
writers’ positions as lesbian feminists in cultures that assume normative 
heterosexuality.) Dana Hellers introduction explains that the volume’s 
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essays “stage a long-overdue critical intervention into the history, current 
condition, and evolving shape of lesbian alliances with feminisms in the 
United States” (1). Its emphasis is on “locating lesbian studies in relation 
to feminism, which . . . often tends to negate the lesbian presence within 
its own histories, studies and self-concepts” (11-12). Beyond this stated 
purpose, many of the essays also confront the problematic position of les- 
bian theory and practice within the male-dominated arena of queer studies. 
The contributors include doctoral students as well as prominent lesbian 
theorists, including Sue-Ellen Case, Teresa de Lauretis, Lillian Faderman, 
and Bonnie Zimmerman. 

Although Heller’s introductory essay is somewhat theory laden, reading 
the gay/straight conflict in feminism in terms of “family romance” and “the 
de-Oedipalization of American culture”? most of the essays in the volume 
are not. The volume is organized into three sections, the first exploring the 
problematic links between feminism and lesbianism, the second examining 
several points of impasse, and the third locating sites of possible coaction. 
The appropriately placed opening essay of the first section, by Carolyn 
Dever, plays with various definitions of the word dyke to trace the redirec- 
tion, reshapings, and diversions of mainstream feminist theory in response 
to the challenges and obstructions of self-identified lesbians. Dever argues 
that it is important to see lesbian discourse “not only as a metacritical in- 
strument for the analysis of a broader feminist theory, but also as an histori- 
cally complex cultural phenomenon in its own right” (39), a point fre- 
quently made by other contributors to the collection. 

As with any such volume, the essays vary considerably in focus. Some 
deal with contemporary culture: Tania Modleski discusses a Sandra Bern- 
hard film and the relationship of sitcom star Roseanne and her lesbian sis- 
ter Geraldine Barr; Michele Aina Barale examines gay, lesbian, and straight 
responses to popular films; and Karin Quimby reviews the history of wom- 
ens music and festivals. Other essays focus more on academic writing: 
Ruth Salvaggio notes the remarkable emergence of the body in lesbian 
theory and writing and asks, “What does this particular tactile connection 
between language and bodies promise, what new spaces for desire and 
writing does it open?” (61). Colleen Lamos locates the “collision” between 
feminist theory and lesbian and gay studies in the displacement of the sex/ 
gender distinction by the conceptual axis of sexuality/gender. Some of the 
essays quarrel with other writers or texts. Annamarie Jagose examines the 
“radical disparity between the intent and effect” of Tania Modleski’s s argu- 
ment in Feminism without Women (1991), and Karman Kregloe and Jane 
Caputi deal with the pscudofeminism of Camille Paglia and Susie Bright. 
The persistent misunderstanding and marginalization of transsexuals and 
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transgenders in the lesbian and feminist communities are the concern of 
Kathleen Chapman and Michael Du Plessis. 

My favorite essay in the volume, Sue-Ellen Case’s “Toward a Butch- 
Feminist Retro-Future,” tracks the history of the butch feminist from the 
70s to the 90s, with Case’s characteristic brash humor. Personal and theo- 
retical at once, the essay acknowledges the significance of feminism to les- 
bian identity and calls for coalitions beyond a Queer Nation that, she 
claims, vests power in those (white middle-class men) already vested in the 
system. Lillian Faderman’s afterword urges acknowledgment of the contri- 
bution of lesbian-feminist theory to queer theory, which she nevertheless 
deprecates for “its hermetic, sleep-inducing jargon and sentence structure” 
(225). She concludes by bringing the editors emphasis on “family ro- 
mance” full circle, reinvoking the need for alliances between feminist 
“mothers” and lesbian “daughters.” 

Throughout this collection, the debt of lesbianism to feminism is re- 
affirmed alongside acknowledgments of their troubled relationship. Al- 
though not announced in the book’s title, foregrounded as well is the 
equally problematic position of lesbianism within queer theory and poli- 
tics. The significant and appropriate message that reverberates most loudly, 
however, is the need for coalitions across lines of gender and sexuality, 
theory and praxis. I 


Lynellyn D. Long and E. Marine Ankrah. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1996. 


AIDS as a Gender Issue: Psychosocial Perspectives. Edited by Lorraine Sherr, 
Catherine Hankins, and Lydia Bennet. London: Taylor & Francis, 1996. 


Carol J. Boyd, University of Michigan 


ne way to reduce the toll of HIV in coming years is to arrive at a 

generally accepted theoretical framework within which to pursue re- 

search and preventive agendas. Such a framework would also result in 
a coherent policy agenda, a guide for the various health and social efforts 
to minimize the tragedy of HIV/AIDS. Two recent books of essays by 
various authors focusing on women with HIV/AIDS contribute to current 
understandings of the experiences, risk factors, and consequences of HIV/ 
AIDS for women. They do not, unfortunately, help establish a coherent 
policy agenda to guide future research or preventive efforts. 
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Women’s Experiences with HIV/AIDS: An International Perspective is a col- 
lection of essays edited by Lynellyn D. Long, a Population Council repre- 
sentative, and E. Maxine Ankrah, of the Women’s Initiative at Family 
Health International. Many of the contributors are known for their sus- 
tained work in international health, women’s health, and HIV prevention, 
and their years of experience are evident in the essays. For the generalist 
interested in women and HIV, Long and Ankrah provide a good overview 
of the relevant health and social issues, focusing particularly on the experi- 
ences of women from non-Western countries as well as on the ethical, so- 
cial, and political issues surrounding HIV/AIDS and international work. 

Although the volume falls short of its stated purpose of defining a co- 
hesive policy agenda (viii), its integrated and thoughtful international 
perspective nonetheless distinguishes the book and makes it useful to 
scholars of women’s health as well as generalists. The more scholarly of the 
two books under review, this volume contains essays by contributors less 
likely to generalize and more likely to include relevant epidemiological data 
and to offer thoughtful international perspectives. The combination of 
experiential, epidemiological, and ethnographic pieces creates realistic and 

ing characterizations of women’s problems with HIV/AIDS in the 
United States, Haiti, Brazil, Tanzania, and Thailand. As usual, descriptions 
of sexual and social control dominate the discussions of women’s experi- 
ences, but these are contrasted with other stories as well. For instance, 
Katherine Bond, David Celentano, and Chayan Vaddhanaphutrs discus- 
sion of debt bondage or tok khiew in rural northern Thailand is juxtaposed 
with Debbie Runions’s account of a woman” lessons on love in Nashville, 
and the story of a powerless common-law wife in Haiti as told by Priscilla 
Ulin, Michel Cayemittes, and Robert Gringle contrasts with that of an 
academic career thwarted by HIV/AIDS and a beloved husband’s death, 
recounted by an anonymous author. 

Despite Long and Ankrah’s successful emphasis on HIV/AIDS and spe- 
cialized populations of women, their final essay in the volume is not as well 
developed as the others, a disappointment since one of their aims is to 
highlight a policy agenda. Instead, it presents only matter-of-course rec- 
ommendations. ‘This problem—the lack of specific, pragmatic, plausible 
policy recommendations — is a problem for many authors writing on this 
topic and stems, perhaps, from the complexity of the problem and the vast 
array of factors surrounding women and the AIDS epidemic. 

AIDS as a Gender Issue: Psychosocial Perspectives, edited by scholars from 
three countries — Lorraine Sherr of England, Catherine Hankins of Can- 
ada, and Lydia Bennet of Australia — focuses broadly on the social and psy- 
chological aspects of the lives of women with HIV/AIDS. The essays treat 
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drug use, bereaved children, and caregiving needs, as well as the more 
usual topics of prostitution, disease progression, and quality of life issucs. 
In this somewhat uneven volume, several authors regard all differences 
between men and women as “gendered” and discuss sex differences (bio- 
logical differences affecting HIV infection rates) as if they are gender dif- 
ferences (c.g., Hankins, 1). Others focus only on women and highlight 
the role of power in women’s experiences (¢.g., Michele Travers and Lydia 
Bennet). The focus of the book is diffuse, and it is not exactly clear who 
is the intended audience; the book may well be more suited to a clinician 
than to a graduate student, for instance. 

In her piece on gender, psychology, and HIV infection, Sherr notes 
that “a gender focus is often a euphemism for exploring the female point 
of view” (16). Indeed, gender-focused is often a cuphemism for women- 
focused — but it should not be. A gender focus should direct attention away 
from essentialist perspectives, male-female differences, and women’s exclu- 
sive experiences and draw attention, rather, to gendered social construc- 
tions that constrict and constrain both men and women. Sherr, Hankins, 
and Bennet, however, treat issues of gender as issues of women exclusively 
and thus fail to provide a cogent gender lens through which to examine 
HIV/AIDS. In the prologue, the editors announce that the book will dem- 
onstrate that women are a disadvantaged group and discuss the steps that 
can be taken to provide equitably for women’s needs. In general, though, 
the book is not as useful a resource for this as Women’s Experiences with 
HIV/AIDS because the selections are of varying quality. ‘Travers and Ben- 
net’s overview of women’s status and power within patriarchy accurately 
identifies structural and social constraints on women, but it is too general 
a discussion for graduate students. Donna Lamping and Danielle Mercey’s 
compelling and strong essay on quality of life issues contrasts sharply with 
others that uncritically describe research studies conducted with inade- 
quate samples, poorly described procedures, and research questions that 
were unanswerable within the study's design. 

Although the extensive bibliographies in these books encompass the 
plethora of writings in the field and usefully direct the reader to additional 
sources of information, both volumes lack a coherent, overarching theoret- 
ical framework to bring together the essays, and neither offers an adequate 
critique of current prevention models. If it were organized around a central 
theoretical perspective, AIDS as a Gender Isue might have been better able 
to consistently address assumptions about power, sex differences, and gen- 
der. Furthermore, it would have been helpful to have critiques of the etb- 
nocentric and androcentric models of health promotion, disease preven- 
tion, and health beliefs that are published and used by health experts and 
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researchers, particularly as they apply (or not) to women from different 
countries and cultural groups. 

After reading these books, I am left with some critical questions for 
researchers in this field. How many more general accounts of women and 
HIV/AIDS are necessary? In truth, is there a need for more experiential 
accounts of the death and despair that HIV/AIDS brings to women? Do 
we need more descriptions of women’s lack of power or discussions of 
how powerlessness places women at risk for the disease? It seems to me 
that, above all, we need an informed health care policy, a policy aimed at 
undermining a patriarchal system that renders women less powerful and 
therefore less able to act in their own best interests. Unfortunately, al- 
though activist women are described in both volumes, none of the contrib- 
utors provides clear policy directives on how to successfully change, write, 
and direct policy. These books inform us about the problems, but they do 
not help us find the answers. | 


Maid to Order in Hong Kong: Stories of Filipina Workers. By Nicole Con- 
stable. Ithaca, N.Y., and London: Cornell University Press, 1997. 


Producing Workers: The Politics of Gender, Class, and Culture in the Calcutta 
Jute Mills, By Leela Fernandes. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1997. 

Homeworkers in Global Perspective: Invisible No More. Edited by Eileen Boris 
and Elisabeth Prügi. New York: Routledge, 1996. 


Women, Work, and Gender Relations in Developing Cowntries: A Global Perspec- 
tere. Edited by Parvin Ghorayshi and Claire Bélanger. Westport, Conn., 
and London: Greenwood, 1996. 


Sara R. Curran, Princeton University 


hese four books are representative of the range of research about 
gender and development conducted since the end of the first United 
Nations Decade for Women in 1985. Taken together, they chart the 
changing conceptualizations in development studies from WID (women 
in development) to GAD (gender and development) and in the social sci- 
ences from a focus on women to one on gender relations. All four volumes 
illustrate how far researchers, activists, and theorists have come in recog- 
nizing the blurred boundaries between home and work, productive and 
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reproductive activities, private and public spheres, and the manifestation 
of gender and class in the construction of these shifting boundaries. 

The two edited volumes represent work from the earlier end of the con- 
ceptual continuum. Women, Work, and Gender Relations in Developing Coun- 
tries, edited by Parvin Ghorayshi and Claire Bélanger, provides eleven short 
case studies that describe how to think with more complexity about wom- 
en’s daily lives within the context of globalization, social relations (gender, 
family, and community), and economic structures. Lynne Phillips's meth- 
odological essay “Toward Postcolonial Methodologies” is a gem in this 
collection. She outlines a schematic for moving beyond feminist colonial- 
ism without withdrawing from participation in the development process, 
and she highlights the lacunae of such an approach. Although the sug- 
gestions are not entirely new, they are offered with a fresh voice and new 
insight. Phillips suggests an epistemological approach that is centered 
around women’s voices and requires the researcher to explicate a “theory 
of listening” that would explain the selectivity of recorded conversations 
and of the researcher’s development paradigm and goals, as well as the 
relative control of the researcher over voices beard, recorded, and identi- 
fied. The translation of speech, text, and interactions is, she explains, a 
powerful tool of interpretation and control wielded by the researcher. 

The volume’s remaining chapters provide starting points for thinking 
about the multiplicity of women’s lived experiences and their abilities to 
control and construct their identities and opportunities across multiple set- 
tings piven social structural constraints. The case studies include the stories 
of computer chip makers in Malaysia; rural women in Nigeria and the 
Philippines; urban women in Zaire and Mauritania, women entrepreneurs 
in Kenya, Mexico, and India; and the role of politics (Turkey), credit (In- 
dia), and informal education (Guatemala) in transforming and. empow- 
ering women. Unfortunately, however, Women, Work, and Gender Relations 
in Developing Countries suffers from the typical ailments of edited volumes. 
The case studies are not clearly linked or comparable, and the editors do 
not provide a rationale for why these particular case studies have been cho- 
sen from among the many that have been researched in the past decade. 

In contrast, Homeworkers in Global Perspective: Invisible No More, edited 
by Eileen Boris and Elisabeth Priigl, is a well-integrated edited volume. 
The collection presents a detailed and comparative view of home-based 
work in both northern and southern countries. The wide range of case 
studies and the overview and synthesis chapters provide an overall concep- 
tual framework yet allow for suitable complexity and dynamism for under- 
standing how home work manifests and (re)constructs gender relations. 

The volume begins by putting home work into practical, historical, and 
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theoretical perspective in three overview essays by the two editors (one 
coauthored and one by each individually). Practical concerns include the 
growing recognition of the prevalence of home work as a result of research 
on the informal sector and the growing numbers of home-based workers 
as a result of the reorganization of capital and labor relations in the 1990s. 
These two developments have led to struggles over the practicalities of 
definition, measurement, legal standardization, and labor Organization. 
The case studies and discussions in this volume focus on home-based 
workers who are involved in subcontracting arrangements or who depend 
on traders to some extent. 

Historically, home-based work is grounded in the construction of gen- 
dered dichotomies. Boris’s essay explains how work and home, public and 
private, production and reproduction, men and women are dichotomies 
within which home-based work has been, first, justified and, later, vilified 
over the past two centuries. Taking a similar approach, but charting home- 
based workers within the development discourse, Priighs essay is concise, 
well written, and exemplary. She shows that WID characterizations of 
home-based work as victimizing to women have hampered women’s em- 
powerment but that, in response to such criticisms, recent scholarship has 
documented the diverse forms of women’s organizing and resistance de- 
spite their dependent economic positions. 

The case studies cover a broad range of geographic locations (Mexico, 
Pakistan, Brazil, Iran, Java, Finland, the midwestern United States, Can- 
ada, and the Philippines), types of work (textile, food, child care, and auto 
parts), disciplinary approaches (geographic, sociological, and anthropo- 
logical), and social change practices (legal, activism, and networking). They 
make it clear that home-based work does not fundamentally change gender 
relations, although it may create some room for slightly recasting men’s 
and women’s roles by increasing women’s direct control and responsibility 
for personal and family economic resources. Importantly, home-based 
work always occurs within an existing set of gender relations. Faranak Mir- 
aftab’s spatial analysis of home-based work reveals women’s spaces to be 
relatively integrated with other family responsibilities and connections, 
whereas men’s home-based work is segregated and distinct. This difference 
magnifies the relative importance of the men’s contributions to the house- 
hold economy, in which men are seen as breadwinners and women only 
supplement the family income, although both do the same work. Christina 
Gringeri presents a similar case in the United States that also shows that 
men maintain a separation between work and home while women use 
home work to fill in the empty spaces between household and family re- 
sponsibilities. The variable flow of workloads in both the Mexican and the 
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U.S. cases shows how women and men manage their time differently. Dur- 
ing busy times, whereas men tend to hire help, women typically do less of 
their other household work, work overtime, and employ their children to 
cover the deficits in other areas of their lives. 

Throughout the case studies, home-based work, according to the voices 
of the women portrayed, is an activity of perceived pride and importance, 
whether it is knotting rugs, sewing clothes, stringing flowers, assembling 
automobile parts, or minding children. This pride derives from the making 
of the product and the contribution to the household economy. Across 
contexts, women uniformly say that home-based work is possible precisely 
because it provides some autonomy, allowing them to fulfill their responsi- 
bilities to family. This is the irony repeatedly acknowledged throughout 
the volume, where empowerment appears in the distance but short-term 
compromises to family and the maintenance of gender regimes limit a rev- 
olutionary change in gender relations. 

The cases describe the increased burden on women’s time, their depen- 
dence upon contractors, and their lack of legal recourse or protection from 
unfair market or labor conditions. Priigl vehemently makes the case for 
further legal attention to labor laws and their applicability for home-based 
workers. Since home-based workers are defined neither as employees nor 
as-selfemployed, their work remains invisible to courts, communities, and 
government policy-makers. State policies and laws also maintain the fiction 
of exchisive work and home spheres, where work is the purview of the 
state and the legal system and home is rarely so. 

Homeworkers in Global Perspective is marked by a tension between the 
“objective” researcher (albeit an appropriately postmodern and sensitive 
feminist one) and the advocate, and the essays at the end of the book that 
highlight social activism and organization leave many questions unan- 
swered. The authors’ approach appears to come from a WID perspective 
of development and does not benefit from a nuanced understanding of 
strategies of resistance on the part of home-based workers themselves. For 
that, it might be useful for readers in the field to turn to Nicole Constable's 
book Maid to Order in Hong Kong: Stories of Filipina Workers. 

Constable’s is a highly engaging’ monograph about Filipina women’s 
lives as domestic workers in Hong Kong. Although not about the kind of 
home-based work that Boris and Prügľ’s volume addresses, it is about paid 
housework. It examines domestic workers as more than just oppressed — 
as most scholarship has defined them (sometimes hardworking and op- 
pressed, sometimes insightful and oppressed) — rather as workers whose re- 
sistance and empowerment are also evident. Without romanticizing resis- 
tance, Constable draws on the work of Michel Foucault in her examination 
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of the full range of subtler forms of power, discipline, resistance, and ac- 
commodation in the structural positioning of Filipina domestic workers 
within Hong Kong society from the late 1980s to the early 1990s.! 

The strength of Constable’s work lies in her ability to position the story 
of Filipina domestic workers in the contexts of global, regional, and local 
phenomena: a Philippine economy stagnating for two decades, patterns of 
Hong Kong's labor shortages, the history and politics of labor movement 
between Hong Kong and mainland China, migration patterns within 
southeast Asia, Hong Kong women's increasing labor market participa- 
tion, and the declining preference for extended family living arrangements. 
Her observations derive from the print media and interviews with institu- 
tional informants, employers, and domestic workers, and her methodolog- 
ical approach allows Constable to weave a social structural explanation for 
patterns of domination and exploitation with attention to forms of resis- 
tance at both societal and individual levels. , 

Her story begins at the societal level, with a description of Statue 
Square, a contested space in Hong Kong “taken over” on Sundays by do- 
mestic workers, most of whom are Filipinas. The square is a haven for 
migrant workers facing loneliness and homesickness and over time has be- 
come a rallying place for airing grievances and organizing, formal resis- 
tance. This growth of activity in the square marked a changing social 
demography within Hong Kong, and it also became a touchstone for anti- 
immigrant sentiment, discourse, and policies to redefine domestic workers’ 
place in Hong Kong society. The threat posed by reunification with China 
and the images of domestic workers protesting their work conditions pre- 
sented challenges to Hong Kong residents’ identities, and the resulting 
discourse in the media, as well as among employers, defined Filipina work- 
crs as unreasonable, undesirable, brash, and difficult to control, in contrast 
to an idealized past where Chinese amaks from the mainland “knew their 
place” and kept quiet and out of sight. Ultimately, the Hong Kong employ- 
ers and their economic, social, and cultural dominance successfully resisted 
most societal level attempts by domestic workers to garner more job secu- 
rity and benefits. 

However, as Constable’s interviews with Filipinas show, domestic work- 
ers continue to perform acts of resistance in their everyday lives despite the 
structural dominance of Hong Kong employers. It is the combination of 
analyses of the social structural forms of domination (including the con- 
struction of hegemonic discourses) and the individual forms of resistance 


1 Michel Foucault, The Hisery of Secuatity, Vol. 1, Introducteen (New York: Random 
House, 1978) and Desciptine and Pumsk. The Barth of the Prison (New York: Vintage, 1979). 
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that makes Constable’s work so insightful and useful. The domestic work- 
ers she studies are not victims but active participants in the construction of 
their lived experiences and the social structures that shape them. 

Leela Fernandess Producing Workers: The Politics of Gender, Clas, and 
Culture in the Calcutta Jute Mills on the face of it is a story about relations 
within the jute mills. However, the political, social, and economic relation- 
ships within the factory are shaped by and shape the social relationships 
within the workers’ homes and communities outside the factory walls. Pro- 
ducing Workers reveals the variable and permeable boundaries of class 
within one economic sector, where the contest over the definition of class 
boundaries by unions, management, and workers contradicts political and 
theoretical conceptualizations of a unified working class. Instead, Fernan- 
des reveals hierarchies within the working class that are reinforced by man- 
agement, community (ethnicity, religion, caste), and gender, providing an 
explanation for the exceptionalism of the Indian case. Her methodological 
approach is both temporal and spatial. 

The case of the jute mills is an interesting one, as the sector has declined 
dramatically since the 1980s with the introduction of synthetic fibers to 
the global market. Nevertheless, the jute labor force is one of the most 
politically organized and militant in India, historically characterized by a 
high degree of diversity (across religious, regional, and gender categorics). 
However, the period of analysis represented here interrogates a severely 
contracted sector, where women have been disproportionately displaced 
and make up only 2 percent of the workforce, down from a high of 20 
percent forty years carlier. The high degree of unity within the jute mill 
unions comes at the expense of women’s employment opportunities, and 
unity through exclusion forms the basis of union power, effectively divid- 
ing interests within the working class. This is not a new finding and neither 
is the finding that male shop floor politics, management’s spatial arrange- 
ments within the factory, and internal labor market allocation processes 
construct gender differences by defining which jobs are appropriate for 
women and men. Even the private sphere (home and community), where 
women presumably have more flexibility, is a place of contest between 
workers and management, where the imposition of a patriarchal notion of 
the working-class family costs women — especially single women — access 
to public spaces. However, the overwhelming discursive and structural con- 
straints on women’s lives do not diminish their abilities to percerve oppres- 
sion, to choose to maintain it through enforcing gender hierarchies at home, 
to resist it by planning alternatives for their children or by not joining 
unions, or to continue working in the jute mills. The heterogeneity of their 
responses speaks to the material consequences of oppressive structural 
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constraints, to women’s limited maneuverability, and to women’s ability to 
act creatively and pragmatically on their own behalf. 

Throughout the four books, the dominant theme is not repression or 
victimization but the subtle contestations of power, especially over every- 
day lived experiences. Whether women are domestic workers (Constable), 
work at home (Boris and Prügi) or in Jute mills (Fernandes), or are simply 
employed outside the home in some fashion (Ghorayshi and Bélanger), 
they use the resources, power, and opportunities available to them to re- 
organize and reconstruct gender relations to greater or lesser degrees. 
None of the volumes romanticizes this reconstruction, but they all signifi- 
cantly enhance understandings of how material and objective constraints 
affect women’s lived experiences. | 


Technology and Gender: Fabrics of Power in Late Imperial China. By Francesca 
Bray. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1997. 


Precious Records: Women in Chines Long Eqghicenth Century. By Susan 
Mann. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1997. 


Writing Women in Late Imperial China. Edited by Ellen Widmer and Kang-i 
Sun Chang. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1997. 


Keith McMahon, University of Kansas 


aken together, these three books offer a combination of both material 
and high-cultural aspects of women’s lives in late imperial China. Fran- 
cesca Bray provides the most encompassing theoretical approach in her 
examination of technology, gender, and the material world. Susan Mann 
combines evidence from material life, social history, and elite literary cul- 
ture. Ellen Widmer, Kang-i Sun Chang, and the twelve contributors to 
their volume provide a set of highly coordinated and meticulous studies of 
women’s literature in the Ming and Qing dynasties. They all build on 
sources that few would have thought to study or would have even known 
“opening” of China, a new generation of scholars has opened the lives of 
women in late imperial China and laid to rest the decades-long impression 
that women were largely silent and oppressed until liberated by modern, 
Western-style education. 
Bray’s book is about how the “building of houses, the weaving of cloth, 
and the producing of children” (4) gave shape and meaning to women’s 
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lives in late imperial China. Her focus is on techniques and technology, 
that is, on actions performed on matter (including the body) with the effect 
of producing an object with human meaning and on how such techniques 
operate in the social context (15-16). In establishing technology as a focus, 
she first critiques the prevailing definition of technology as something that 
necessarily results in forward development, increasing complexity, and, 
above all, greater efficiency. Instead of using such a definition to ask why 
China “failed? to develop modern technology and industrial capitalism, 
she asks, rather, how China maintained its own complex system in order 
to meet its particular goals and needs for so many centuries. In setting up 
these arguments, Bray also takes the reader through a lucid discussion of 
her theoretical sources, including Ferdinand Braudel, Norbert Elias, Mar- 
cel Mauss, and others. Her treatment of these thinkers’ interconnected 
methodologies —as well as those of Karl Marx, Pierre Bourdieu, Michel 
Foucault, and Michel de Certeau — provides a theoretical framework that 
should be of use to others in premoderm Chinese studies. 

Technolggy and Gender examines the major shift during the Song dynasty 
about 1,000 years ago, after which China began to see a secular trend to- 
ward commerdialization and local specialization based on a web of inter- 
regional commerce. In terms of women? lives, this meant less of a produc- 
tive role in the textile sector in particular, as “weaving of all but subsistence 
bhomespuns had essentially become a male task” (175). Although orthodox 
ideology continued to emphasize the traditional importance of female pro- 
ductivity, at the same time it insisted on a qualitatively stricter form of 
social seclusion for women than in pre-Song times. As a result, women 
were marginalized and “de-skilled? and by the end of the Qing dynasty 
were left with the “worst rewarded and technically least demanding of 
tasks” (236-37). 

In her examination of Chinese domestic space, Bray focuses on the Chi- 
nese house and its “encoding of patriarchy” (chap. 2). Centering on the 
containment of women, Song neo-Confucianism permeated and standard- 
ized all levels of society in the late imperial period, resulting in a domestic 
space marked with a moral order based on gender and seniority. However, 
as Bray often points out, there was an interplay of two views of gender, 
one that men and women should be strictly segregated, with women sub- 
ordinate, the other—a classical, elite view —that wives were productive 
and active partners and that domestic propriety and female virtue and wis- 
dom were crucial underpinnings of political order. This second view re- 
sulted in the somewhat paradorical effort on the part of Ming and Qing 
elite men to reestablish women in the classical role under which women’s 
work was considered equally productive as men’s (the classical formula 
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being “men till, women weave”). Although the actual state of economic 
productivity contradicted this effort, Ming and especially Qing statesmen 
were strongly prosubsistence and anticommerce. The traditional role of 
women as direct contributors to the imperial tax base through their pro- 
duction of cloth was something cherished but possible only on somewhat 
token levels: hence the continued valorization of elite women’s handiwork, 
especially in its highest form of embroidery. 

After treating social space and women’s work, Bray turns to the topics 
of motherhood and reproductive technologies and finds that women could 
and did control their fertility. She discovers in elite polygynous families a 
marked distinction between the social motherhood of the main wife (i.e., 
mother-wife as educator of children and moral leader in the family) and 
the biological motherhood of the more robust lower-class concubines, wet 
NUrses, and maids. As can also be seen in vernacular fiction of the period, 
the main wife was often exempt from physical care of infants and func- 
tioned in general as the “social and ritual equal” of her husband (361). 

Bray's and Mann’s books overlap in their discussion of women’s work 
and statecraft writings on the importance of that work. Where Bray’s exper- 
tise lies in the theoretical underpinning of her practical knowledge of tech- 
nologies of such things as house-building and textile apparatus, Mann 
shines in her detailed knowledge of a wide range of historical sources on 
demography, the evolution of official policy, and local and imperial admin- 
istration in the Qing. She also introduces literary texts, in particular the 
anthology of women’s poetry compiled by the female poet Wanyan Yun 
Zhu in 1831 and several biographies of eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century courtesans by male authors. Combining these sources, she exam- 
ines the culture of marriage and women’s education from the late seven- 
teenth to the early nineteenth centuries. 

She begins with important distinctions between China and Europe in 
terms of social structure, marriage, and the role of women’s learning. Chief 
among the unique features of China are such things as its broad social 
mobility, its lack of hereditary landed aristocracy, and the consequent flu- 
idity but also potential fierceness of social maneuvering. There was great 
risk for women in the prospect of “matching doors,” whereby families at- 
tempted to marry to their social advantage, often without regard for the 
well-being of the future wife. In addition, Mann cites sources indicating 
that the High Qing witnessed a “marriage crunch? Women were in short 
supply and thus became more attractive as commodities in themselves. As 
Opportunities increased for women to serve as entertainers, courtesans, 
maids, concubines, and wives, so did the likelihood of raising female chil- 
dren to adulthood. For elite and upwardly mobile families, the education 
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of daughters enhanced the prospects of a good marriage and positively 
affected the status of the woman’s natal family. A body of literature grew 
that included advice books on educating women and governing the home, 
religious and popular texts portraying women’s spiritual authority and po- 
tential for autonomy, and, finally, a large number of anthologies of poetry 
and other writings by women. The importance of the family — especially 
its male members—in publishing this last category of women’s writing 
further differentiates Qing and European culture. This phenomenon re- 
sulted in the development of women writers in their roles as moral wives, 
mothers, and sisters, different from but nevertheless affiliated with the 
voice of the courtesan-poet that gained such special prominence in the 

Wanyan Yun Zhu excluded courtesans from her anthology, thus demon- 
strating a redrawing of lines that were more permeable in the late Ming 
but were never absolute even in the Qing. As Mann shows, the “marriage 
crunch” made courtesans subject to being bought out and married off as 
concubines. They were objects of pity and emulation for male connoisseurs 
who valued the remote world of the courtesan who guarded her solitude. 
Such men also, however, valued the learned wife/mother who guarded her 
virtue in a domestic zone of purity and segregation from the political and 
social turmoil outside. Women’s literary and religious activities were the 
subject of debate, sometimes leading to suspicion and condemnation but 
also carrying with them this note of transcendence and core moral worth. 

Mann’s discussion of eighteenth-century courtesan culture fits in well 
with the essays in Writing Women in Late Imperial China, to which the late 
Ming courtesan-literatus relationship is foundational. Unity and a sense of 
celebration lend this book a momentum that carries to the end, at which 
an outsider to the field, British-literature scholar Nancy Armstrong, offers 
her comparative comments on the essays. 

Many of the highlights of this book consist in discussions of texts that 
have lain dormant or remained impenetrable for decades and centuries. 
Paul Ropp takes the reader through nineteenth-century poetry to reveal 
the decline of the courtesan image in light of the positive images of the 
late Ming. Wai-yee Li studies one of the most difficult and unusual schol- 
arly works of the twentieth century, Chen Yinke’s biography of the late 
Ming courtesan Liu Rushi. These two essays, along with those by Dorothy 
Ko and Katherine Carlitz, explore the courtesans aura via sources detailing 
the psychological and social intricacies of relationships between literati and 
courtesans and between courtesans and wives. Yasushi Okr’s contribution 
treats a collection of folk songs edited by a late Ming literatus in which 
women voice their active pursuit of love; these songs were also sung by 
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courtesans. A significant shift from late Ming to early Qing is the evolution 
of the scholar-beauty ideal from a relationship between literatus and cour- 
tesan to that between companionate husband and wife, as can already be 
seen in Carlitz’s discussion of the late Ming plays Parrot Island and Peony 

Kang-i Sun Chang’s chapter informatively explores the main Qing 
anthologies and the strategies that went into compiling them. Maureen 
Robertson continues her previous research and excellent critique of the 
woman’ poetic voice and self-representation, discovering a distinctly more 
inventive voice from the mid-cighteenth century on. Ann Waltner, Judith 
Zeitlin, and Grace Fong explore women’s poetry in a narrative framework, 
in particular focusing on social — especially male — assumptions about how 
the voice of the female poet should operate. In the final three essays, Haun 
Saussy and Wu Hong place the eighteenth-century novel Hong low meng 
squarely within the context of Ming and Qing literary and artistic dis- 
courses of female authorship and connoisseurship of female beauty. Wid- 
mer’s essay ties in with Armstrong’s comparison of European and Chinese 
possibilities for female authorship of fiction, asking why female authorship 
was mainly confined to poetry and prefaces and almost nonexistent in the 
form of vernacular fiction. 

This is a question that all three books address in some fashion. Arm- 
strong suggests that Hong low meng is not a novel in the European sense 
because neither it nor other Chinese “novels” confer feminine authority 
upon their authors, as happened in Europe beginning in the eighteenth 
century. In China, such feminine authority found its way only into poetry. 
Lacking the cultural-historical conditions of the European development of 
a new ruling class in the form of the bourgeoisie, China did not develop 
the novel. Armstrong does not call this a “failure.” But the comparison 
does remind one of Bray’s discussion of the “failure” of China to develop 
modern technology and industrial capitalism. The continued prevalence 
of the patriarchal polygynous family in China—in which elite women, as 
many of these writers note, held a distinctly privileged position — contrasts 
sharply with the disempowerment of landed aristocracy in Europe, where 
the novel and its focus on gender and the redrawing of lines between mas- 
culinity and femininity, as Armstrong has explored elsewhere,! played a 
significant role. 

China may not have witnessed major social change until the twentieth 
century, but the redrawing of lines between masculinity and femininity was 


* See Nancy Annstrong, Destrs and Domestic Fictton: A Pelstrcal History of the Novel (New 
York and Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1987). 
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arguably more successful in the Ming and Qing than it has been since. 
This experimentation occurred in an elite milieu that was aesthetically and 
politically united with an imperial order (which included patriarchal polyg- 
amy) that underwent wholesale rejection as a result of twentieth-century 
modernization. The fluidity of gender roles in Wai-yee Li’s excellent dis- 
cussion of the term s#xia (female knight-errant) is the best example in 
these three books of one of the many contexts in Ming and Qing high 
literature (see also Hong low meng and scholar-beauty romances and drama) 
in which boundaries of gender identity at least temporarily escape the 
normative cultural drive. Contemporary nationalism and the socialist 
movement have not necessarily been as conducive to potential achieve- 
ment of feminist goals as the milieu of elite women’s poetry, however so- 
cially narrow that milieu may ultimately have been. In any case, though, 
as Armstrong implies, we should not posit a race between these literary 
cultures or traditions to determine which could be more feminist. Rather, 
we should think about how modernization has mitigated certain potentials 
while creating worse monsters than ever before. | 


Women’s Movement in Canada. By Vijay Agnew. Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press, 1996. 


Rethinking Restructuring: Gender and Change in Canada. Edited by Isabella 
Bakker. Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1996. 


Enaksh! Dua, Queen’s University 


t this point in history two issues have placed Canadian feminists at the 

crossroads of a radical restructuring of political and economic life. For 

more than a decade antiracist feminists have been working to make 
feminist organizations more inclusive. Ironically, their efforts to reorganize 
feminist organizations have come at a time when Canadian society and the 
feminist movement have been overwhelmed by economic restructuring. 
This has been accompanied by a redefinition of the state’s role in society, 
as funding for social programs, shelters, and feminist organizations has 
been slashed. These changes have demanded that feminists rethink theory 
and praxis as the limits in current feminist understandings of gender, econ- 
omy, state, inclusiveness, solidarity, and praxis are increasingly highlighted. 
While many feminists have argued that these changes require “new 
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approaches,” surprisingly, the two monographs reviewed here point to the 
importance of going back to an old feminist (and marxist) debate about 
the potential and limits of employing the welfare state to effect radical so- 

Vijay Agnew’s Resisting Discrimination: Women from Asia, Africa, and the 
Caribbean and the Women’s Movement in Canada is noteworthy as the first 
full-length monograph that critically examines racist practices within the 
Canadian women’s movement. Employing mostly secondary literature, 
Agnew thoroughly documents how the racialized Canadian nation-state 
not only marginalized women of color but also shaped the discursive 
framework in which first- and second-wave feminists defined gender equal- 
ity. At times indiscriminately integrating U.S. material, Agnew documents 
the now-familiar story of the myriad ways the Canadian women’s move- 
ment, both in theory and in practice, has been informed by and in turn 
perpetuated racism in Canadian society. 

The book makes a valuable contribution by undertaking a detailed as- 
sessment of the extent to which Canadian feminists have been successful 
in creating an antiracist feminist praris. Based on interviews, Agnew ex- 
amines the strategies of several feminist organizations (ranging from the 
-National Action Committee on the Status of Women, shelters, and crisis 
centers to organizations that provide services for immigrant women) in 
creating antiracist structures. She reports that resistance to change in main- 
stream feminist organizations has led antiracism activists to devote much 
of their energy to establishing autonomous organizations to deal specifi- 

What is likely to be new for many readers is Agnew’s finding that the 
growth of antiracist organizations has been facilitated by a shift in stare 
policies. She shows that by the mid-1980s the Canadian state began to 
subcontract social services to community-based groups, creating a funding 
basis for new organizations that focused on immigrant women. Such de- 
pendence on state funding has impeded the ability of these organizations 
to develop critical antiracist feminist agendas as the funding guidelines de- 
termine their various mandates, programs, and clients. Notably, Agnew’s 
work documents the ways state funding not only limited antiracist praxis 
but also facilitated the fragmentation of feminist organizations. 

Understanding the contradictory character of the state is crucial when 
feminists confront the changes wrought by economic and state restructur- 
ing. In this context, Isabella Bakkers Rethinking Restructuring is a welcome 
collection of articles that brings together feminist thinking on the topic. 
Bakker sets the tone for the collection when she argues that 
has been presented as a response to the inevitable pressures of global liber- 
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alization” (3), a process that, in Marjorie Cohen’s words, makes restructur- 
ing “appear apolitical and, in conjunction with this, gender, race, and class 
neutral” (2). 

One of the many strengths of this collection is that it includes case stud- 
ies of the impact of economic restructuring on women’s paid labor in a 
wide range of workplaces. Articles by Pat Armstrong and Hugh Arm- 
strong, by M. Patricia Connelly and Martha MacDonald, and by Belinda 
Leach demonstrate that restructuring has eliminated the kinds of jobs that 
women often hold (especially full-time ones) and has downgraded the re- 
maining jobs. All of these authors suggest that it is the social construction 
of women as flexible workers that makes them more vulnerable to restruc- 
turing. In addition, the article by Abigail B. Bakan and Daiva K. Stasiulis 
and the one by Laura MacDonald and Christina Gabriel point to the ra- 
cialized dimensions of restructuring, showing not only that restructuring 
has a greater impact on women of color, both nationally and globally, but 
also that it sharpens the economic and political divisions among women. 

Several contributors address the ways in which restructuring has reor- 
ganized political structures. Janine Brodie argues that restructuring has 
transformed the discourse of citizenship, so that “the new good citizen is 
one who recognizes the limits and liabilities of state provision and em- 
braces her obligation to work longer and harder in order to become more 
self-reliant” (131). Marjorie Griffin Cohen points out that restructuring 
has been accompanied by a shift in power from governments to trade 
agreements. Both authors argue that such changes constitute a fundamen- 
tal transformation of the Canadian political landscape, one that makes it 
more difficult for disadvantaged groups to pursue equity and redistribu- 

Perhaps the book’s most valuable contribution is that it offers political 
strategies concerning how to respond to restructuring. While all of the 
contributors point to the importance of international solidarity and or- 
ganizing, many struggle with the importance of the welfare state for femi- 
nist praxis. Both Cohen and Brodie argue that the demise of state powers 
and the decrease in expenditures pose new limits on the pursuit of equity. 
To counter this, Cohen proposes the creation of supranational institu- 
tions that control international capital and fulfill the traditional function 
of nation-states (190). In contrast, the articles by Joanna Kerr and Jane 
Jenson suggest ways of organizing outside the confines of the welfare re- 
gime. Kerr points out that the welfare state was associated with trade pro- 
tectionism, a dynamic that precludes international solidarity, and she calls 
for strategies that focus on organizing workers and developing interna- 
tional labor standards. Jenson suggests a rethinking of part-time work that 
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would both normalize it by reducing the workweek for all workers and 
insure that part-time work is associated with the same privileges as full- 
time work. 

Coming from very different directions, these two books bring to the 
forefront a vexed, but unavoidable, question for feminists: To what extent 
can social justice be achieved through the welfare state? Rather than ideal- 
izing the gains made within its confines, this question demands a critical 
assessment of the welfare state in the postwar period. Such an assessment 
needs to acknowledge the historic weakness of the welfare state in control- 
ling national and international capital, as well as the ways social programs 
have regulated gender, class, and racial inequalities. Before retreating into 
the glory days of the welfare state or calling for new organizations that still 
rely on that model, we need to continue to think about how to create 
political and economic structures that go beyond the limitations of wel- 


fare regimes. 1 


Woman the Hunter. By Mary Zeiss Stange. Boston: Beacon, 1997. 


Ecological Feminist Philosophies. Edited by Karen J. Warren. Bloomington 
and Indianapolis: Indiana University Press, 1996. 


Gall Hanlon, Quincy College 
Helena Ragond, University of Massachusetts, Boston 


hat the relationship between humans and animals is a necessarily com- 
plex one is nowhere more apparent than in Mary Zeiss Stange’s Woman 
the Hunter and Karen J. Warren’s Ecological Feminist Philosophies. Promis- 
ing to explore the idea of Woman the Hunter, or the relationship and 
meanings that arise between women and hunting, Stange’s book represents 
a welcome if startling addition to existing literature, anthropological and 
otherwise. The fact that the writer is also a hunter makes the prospect even 
more interesting. Until Salty Slocum’s “Woman the Gatherer: Male Bias 
in Anthropology”: provided a much-needed corrective to the unreflexive 
androcentric accounts of Man the Hunter in the mid-1970s, evolutionary 
theorists posited that hunting (by men) transformed the species from bi- 
pedal apes to tool-using humans. And even though feminist anthropolo- 


1 Sally Slocum, “Woman the Gatherer: Male Bias in Anthropology; in Towers an Anthro- 
peo of Weneen, cd. Rayna R Reiter (since changed to Rapp) (New York: Monthly Review 
Press, 1975), 36-50. 
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gists have diligently challenged the image of Man the Hunter, the figure 
nonetheless remains a powerful metaphor at the level of public discourse 
(and, according to Stange, in ecofeminist discourse as well— if somewhat 
ironically). 

Stange’s view is that feminists must take into account the idea that 
women hunt and kill since it provides a sorely needed corrective to over- 
simplified dichotomies in which “good” women gather and “evil” men 
hunt. She contends that such “ecofeminist essentialism not only mirrors, 
but thereby grants validity to, the patriarchal understanding it claims it 
wants to dismantle” (74). Although she critiques such essentialist para- 
digms, it is Stange who often appears to have adopted what Warren terms 
the “logic of domination” For example, Stange’s contentions that a refusal 
to hunt/kill represents a romanticized view of nature, that aggression is 
“natural” (188), and that a real “wild woman” is an armed hunter seem as 
oversimplified as any of the views she critiques (76). Rather than renewing 
the discourse, Stange perpetuates the hierarchy of those who kill and those 
who do not, failing to acknowledge that her view of nature (Tennyson's 
“red in tooth and claw”) is also a cultural construct. Warren and her con- 
tributors refuse such dichotomies, choosing instead to interrogate the no- 
tion that one must dominate or be dominated. 

Although it is intriguingly conceived and highly readable, Woman the 
Hunter is flawed by its tone of antagonistic posturing toward ecofeminists. 
Perhaps in anticipation of their critique, Stange selectively targets ideas that 
lend themselves to oversimplification, neglecting nuanced work of the sort 
represented in Ecolggical Feminist Philosophies. In her cursory overview of 
ecofeminism, Stange gives short shrift to the fact that many of her ques- 
tions have been raised by ecofeminists themselves. Carol Adams, for in- 
stance, explicitly asks, “Can hunting be reconciled to ecofeminist ethics?” 
(126). One expects Stange to explore, for example, how to avoid essen- 
tializing women in relation to nature, how to rethink gathering/hunting 
models, vegetarianism, and so on. At the very least, I would expect Stange 
to interrogate more fully the meaning of power—not simply to insert 
“Woman” into the “Man the Hunter” construct—but she simply dons 
hunter’s garb and defends her way of life. Determined to present herself as 
a predator who actually enjoys the process of hunting, her stance (after a 
somewhat more introspective prologue with some powerful cvocations of 
what it is to hunt) is often merely provocative rather than thoughtful and 
she seems to invite the reader to find her transgressive, losing her focus on 
the hunter as an “agent of awareness” (Paul Shepard’s term)(8). 

Ecological Feminist Philosophies (expanded from a Hypatia issuc) pro- 
vides an overview of many different forms of ecofeminism, dispelling 
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misconceptions about that term (including those Stange reinforces).? The 
contributors share Warrens thesis that there are “important connections 
between the domination of women and the domination of nature” and 
that they are “twin and interconnected dominations” (19), but they fully 
problematize that association as well. Stephanie Lahar cautions that the 
term Mother Earth tends to “reify precisely the unexamined woman/nature 
associations ecofeminism has challenged since its beginnings” (11), and 
complicity with the nature/culture dualism as early as 1981 (141). Al- 
though Stange acknowledges that writers such as King, Warren, and Car- 
olyn Merchant have challenged such essentializing (73), why are they (and 
others in Warren's collection) so infrequently quoted by Stange and other 
critics of ecofeminism? 

In “The Power and the Promise of Ecological Feminism” (an article 
praised by Stange), Warren discusses the nature of a “feminist ethic” lead- 
ing us step by step through a highly detailed exploration of how “the logic 
of traditional feminism” leads to an opposition to “naturism” (i.e., “the 
domination and oppression of nonhuman nature” [24]). Like Stange, she 
advocates the use of “first-person narrative” as a “valuable vehicle of argu- 
mentation for ethical decision making and theory building” (26). But, in 
contrast to Stange’s descriptive but somewhat unreflective tracking scenar- 
ios, Warren uses a rock climbing narrative to illustrate how this genre can 
give voice to a “felt sensitivity . . . of conceiving of oneself as fundamentally 
in relationship with’ others, including the nonhuman environment” (27). 

This kind of reverence for life is scorned by Stange as a “determinedly 
ingenuous perspective on how the world of nature really works” (76). In- 
stead, Stange holds out the promise that the personal narrative of a femi- 
nist scholar/hunter will provide us with an unflinching gaze at the truth of 
what it means to consciously kill for meat, radically transforming both our ~- 
image of woman and our understanding of the hunter’s highly developed 
moral consciousness of nature as “blood knowledge” (123), but she illus- 
trates her point of view with the fictional image of a young male hunter 
watching the life drain out of a reindeer’s eyes as he thinks, “He lived a little 
longer . . . knowing at last who was the stronger of us” (174). If, as Warren 
says, the “dismantling of patriarchal conceptual frameworks is a feminist 
issue” (29), Stange fails to reconceptualize what it means to be powerful 
and what it means to establish an ethical praxis in relation to nature. 

Warren and her contributors also explore issues such as what it would 


* Karen J. Warren, ed., “Special Issue: Ecological Feminism? Hypatia: A Journal of Femi- 
mst Plrilesopby, vol. 6, no. 1 (Spring 1991). 
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mean to encounter nature with “loving perception” (29), as “moral agent” 
to “moral agent,” rather than in a relationship of “instrumentality” (40). 
Although Stange claims to partake in this kind of hunting as “a mode of 
conscious participation in natural life” (124), her narratives nod in that 
direction but do not adequately illustrate such consciousness. 

_ The contested area that lies in the distance between these two world- 
views is rich with information about how to move beyond naturalized, 
engendered dichotomies. This gap warrants further study, for it indicates 
a certain unresolved tension (or “shadow” area in the Jungian sense) in 
feminist theory: how to reconcile our real and/or mythological warrior 
traditions (from the increasing number of women who kill to the Ama- 
zons) with theories that construct women as primarily relational, nurtur- 
ant, and pacifist. The very image of Woman the Hunter is at once familiar 
and shocking because of that tension. 

Both books bring to the fore the complex nature of the debates that 
surround hunting, meat eating, and the domination of women and nature 
and thus are highly recommended. Ecologica! Feminist Philosophies is a 
thoughtful, well-organized collection that documents the accomplish- 
ments of the ecological feminist movement to date, lays out its challenges, 
and envisions its future. And, despite its flaws, Woman the Hunter is pro- 
vocative and initiates a discussion that deserves further exploration. Both 
are sure to inspire significant new work on women and nature. I 


Choreagraphing Difference: The Body and Identity in Contemporary Dance. By 
Ann Cooper Albright. Hanover, N.H.: Wesleyan University Press, 1997. 

Meaning in Motion: New Cultural Studies of Dance. Edited by Jane C. Des- 
mond. Durham, N.C., and London: Duke University Press, 1997. 


Valerie A. Briginshaw, University Coflege Chichester 


he two books reviewed here are examples of the new wave of dance 
scholarship that Jane Desmond describes in another Signs book review.’ 
As she states, books like this are potentially of great interest to feminist 
scholars because women have played a highly visible role in dance and 


1 Jane C. Desmond, review of Beses of the Tha: Dance as Theory, Literaters as Dance, cd. 
Ellen W. Goellner and Jacqueline Shea Murphy, and Tenge amal the Political Economy of Passion, 
by Marta E. Savighano, Siguas 22(4): 1034—36. 
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because the body, theorized by feminists as both a site of oppression and 
liberation for women, is central to dance. Choreagraphing Difference and 
Meaning tn Motion both investigate feminist issues and questions of iden- 
tity, race, ability, class, nationalism, and sexuality. Crucially, both examine 
“negotiations between somatic experience and cultural representation” 
(Albright, xiv) in the sense that dance “powerfully melds considerations of 
materiality and representation” (Desmond, 2). 

As a dancer, as well as a feminist and dance scholar, Ann Cooper Al- 
bright privileges experiences of dancing and watching dance. Choreagrapb- 
tng Difference contains an introduction and six chapters focusing on femi- 
nist theory and dance; female musculature and intensely physical dance; 
dance and disability; dance, intertextuality, gender, and sexuality; identity, 
autobiography, and dance; and race and dance. Throughout, Albright is 
concemed with the ability of the dancing body to engage with and “chal- 
lenge static representations of gender, race, sexuality and physical ability” 
(xii) and the capacity of the audience to witness dance actively through 
“mutual dialogue” that can “shift the dynamics of the traditional gaze” 
(xxii). These two kinds of responsiveness to context open up and illumi- 
nate the relations between materiality and representation that she wants to 
investigate. Scl-conscious of her own position, Albright, through vivid, 
interpretive descriptions of mainly 1990s theater dance performances, re- 
creates the dance and textually demonstrates an “interconnectedness be- 
tween self and other,” between her body and those of contemporary dance 
(xiii). Artists featured include Elizabeth Streb, La La La Human Steps, 
Blondell Cummings, Jawole Willa Jo Zollar, Bill T. Jones, and Candoco, a 
company of able-bodied and disabled dancers. She also foregrounds the 
embodiment of dancing in her evocative descriptions of a workshop with 
the Canadian dancer Marie Chouinard that she took while pregnant, which 
are set alongside her analysis of Chouinard’s dancing and performative “ 
writing by Hélène Cixous and Jacques Derrida. 

In light of the title and Albright’s stated aim to challenge traditional 
representations, a minor criticism I have of Choreggraphing Difference is its 
lack of attention to sexuality. Discussions of Chouinard’s and Bill T. Jones's 
work include only brief mentions of sexuality, and throughout a six-page 
analysis of Jawole Willa Jo Zollar’s “Bones and Ash: A Gilda Story,” based 
on a lesbian vampire novel, the lesbian elements of the dance are virtually 
ignored. Albright justifies this by explaining that “the lesbian perspective 

. . is replaced by a less sexual and more womanist perspective in Zollar’s 
choreography” (174). However, given the book’s agenda, the relationship 
between this womanist perspective and the lesbian one of the novel could 
surely have been explored. 
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Despite being a groundbreaking work for the most part, occasionally 
Choreagraphing Difference does not quite realize the potential of the excel- 
lent, rigorously theorized agenda presented in its introduction. For ex- 
ample, in the chapter on dance and disability, Albright draws on Mary 
Russo’s and Mikhail Bakhtin’s notions of the female grotesque and her own 
argument that the grotesque challenges the traditional voyeuristic gaze 
that relies on a separation of self and other, but she fails to take this radical 
thinking further. A more detailed reading of Bakhtin’s theories of the carni- 
valesque and Julia Kristeva’s ideas about abjection would allow Albright to 
consider the blurring of body boundaries that also disrupt the self/other 
Sra wien aed sta 9) inate rine lean laa 
and representation as “interesting,” “contradictory, or “fascinating an 
complex” (91-92). 

One of Jane Desmond’s aims in Meaning in Motion is to T 
visibility of critical dance studies within . . . cultural studies” (1). This is 
landable. Dance has for too long occupied the backwaters of critical studies 
when, as Desmond rightly claims, it has much to offer the broader field of 
cultural studies. She achieves her aim by gathering together in one volume 
a rich and varied collection of writings, approximately half of which have 
been published or presented elsewhere, by almost as many scholars from 
outside the dance field as from within. The essays are organized into three 
sections: “Dance and Cultural Studies”; “Social Lives, Social Bodies”; and 
Norman Bryson’s assessment of the relevance of dance for cultural studies, 
with examples from the Versailles court and Diaghilev’s repertoire; Janet 
Wolffs admirable use of theorists such as Michel Foucault, Mary Douglas, 
Kristeva, and Luce Irigaray to articulate important debates linking femi- 
nism, body politics, and dance; and Angela McRobbie’s consideration of 
social dance, which explores the role that dance (ballet, jazz, pop, and 
disco) plays in young girls’ fantasies. When first published in McRobbie’s 
(1991) Feminism and Youth Cultsere, her essay was notable as one of the 
few texts addressing popular dance; however, its introduction, which be- 
moans the absence of social dance in dance scholarship, now seems some- 
what dated.? 

Desmond’s volume also deserves credit for bringing together some key 
dance texts from the past decade, such as Ann Daly’s “Classical Ballet: A 
Discourse of Difference,” which admirably complements Marianne Gold- 
berg’s “Homogenized Ballerinas,” an extended version of her Women and 


3 See, ¢.g., studies of young women’s experiences of raves in Helen Thomas, ed., Dens 
tw the City (London: Macmillan, 1997). 
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Performance photo essay “Ballerinas and Ball Passing” These texts all reveal 
the fundamentally patriarchal and ideological nature of ballet and much 
other theater dance. Susan Foster’s distinctive essay examines the ideologi- 
cal nature of dance training in classical ballet, modern dance, and contact 
improvisation. All of these texts investigate relations between the body’s 
materiality and identity, as do three of the six completely new contribu- 
tions to Meaning in Motion. Susan Manning’s essay focuses on relations 
between kinaesthesia and representation to explain how the male gaze was 
challenged by early modern dancers. Cynthia Jean Cohen BulPs discussion 
of the links between ballet and sight, Ghanaian dance and sound, and con- 
and representation in that she sees these senses as “dynamic processes 
shaped by and through culture” (271). Finally, Mark Franko reassesses 
dance scholars’ designations of Yvonne Rainer as either modernist or post- 
modernist by centering on Rainer’s own views of emotions as “the body’s 
social material” (294) and the relation of that material to subjectivity and 
identity. 

Meaning in Motion includes an essay by Albright, “Auto-Body Stories: 
_ Blondell Cummings,” which presents much of the same information as her 
chapter on autobiography and dance in Choreagraphing Difference. This is a 
further example of writing that sheds light on negotiations between mate- 
nality and identity. Both works explore Cummings’s struggles to negotiate 
the “sticky web of identifications” (Choreqgraphing Difference, 133; Mean- 
ing in Motion, 195), to expand the commonality of certain human experi- 
ence beyond difference, and to foreground difference. The subtle balancing 
of these perspectives in Cummings’s dance performance and in Albright’s 
discussions of it demonstrates the complexity of the different factors that 
mesh to form identity through representation and embodiment in dance, 
the central concern of both of these books. 

Both volumes have taken important strides toward theorizing the com- 
plex relations between corporeality and identity in dance. The range of 
approaches to embodiment represented in the books should be of particu- 
lar interest to feminist and other cultural studies scholars. Both volumes 
provide invaluable source material for students and, although the debates 
could sometimes go further, they make crucial contributions to an ex- 
panding scholarship that will inspire and stimulate more research in these 
important areas. | 
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and Carol Henderson. New York: Princeton Architectural Press, 1996. 


Desiring Practices: Architecture, Gender, and the Interdasciplinary. Edited by 
Duncan McCorquodale, Katerina Rüedi, and Sarah Wigglesworth. Lon- 
don: Black Dog Publishing, 1996. 

The Sex of Architecture. Edited by Diana Agrest, Patricia Conway, and Leslie 
Kanes Weisman. New York: Harry N. Abrams, 1996. 


Stud: Architectures of Masculinsty. Edited by Joel Sanders. New York: 


Victoria Rosner, Foxas A & M University 


ollowing on the 1992 publication of Sexuality and Space, a collection of 
articles edited by Beatriz Colomina, work on the relationship among 
gender, sexuality, and architecture has expanded quickly.’ As Colomina 
points out in her introduction, although architecture as an academic disci- 
pline has been generally receptive of critical theory in recent years, the 
work of feminist theorists in particular has often been disregarded by most 
architectural critics. What Colomina called for in Secalty and Space was 
not simply the addition of sexuality to architectural debates but a reciprocal 
exchange between theories of architecture and theories of sexuality: read- 
ing space sexually, but also reading sexuality in spatial terms. The four col- 
lections under review here represent contributions to that exchange under 
the distinct banners of gender, sex, feminism, and masculinity. Despite 
these apparent differences of focus, the volumes are more similar than dis- 
parate, and many of the articles would fit equally well in at least one of the 
other collections. Taken together, they represent a new wave of feminist 
debate in architecture, one that sees architecture as itself productive of gen- 
der identity and that analyzes built environments to discern how they con- 
vey implicit or explicit proscriptions on both gender and sexuality. Other 
important shared areas of concern include the role of women in architec- 
tural practice as both practitioners and clients and the ways architecture 
both has served to contain and domesticate women and also has provided 


1 Beatrrz Colomina, ed., Secwakty and Space (New York: Ponceton Architectural Press, 
1992). 
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more progressive designs to support, and not constrain, different wom- 
e178 lives.? 

Each of these anthologies draws on all of the above approaches, al- 
though with different emphases. All of the editors seem to share a collec- 
tive sense of the renewed import and freshness of their subjects, gesturing 
toward the potential of such work to transform both the practice of archi- 
tecture and the experience of inhabiting built spaces. The brief editorial 
introductions to the first three titles (ranging in length from one paragraph 
to six pages) may indicate a reluctance to generalize or somehow limit the 
range of these inquiries, as Debra Coleman writes in her introduction to 
Architecture and Femenism: “What does this work look like? by what meth- 
ods is it induced? with what languages is it studied? — these questions are 
best left unsettled” (xiv). Perhaps so. But it might also have been salutary 
for the editors to survey some of the earlier work in this area, in order to 
begin to construct some possible critical trajectories. 

With articles that draw on discourses ranging from high theory to 
mythology to contemporary art and literature, Architecture and Feminism 
makes a clear case for the interdisciplinary relevance of its subject. In lieu of 
delimiting the terms of their volume’s engagement, the editors, Coleman, 
Elizabeth Danze, and Carol Henderson, offer an array of exemplary pro- 
jects and theoretical approaches that open various areas of inquiry. Their 
diverse principle of inclusion limits the collection’s potential for internal 
dialogue, but, in a still burgeoning field, perhaps it is advisable to cast a 
wide net. Many of the articles are individually fascinating: Susan R. Hen- 
derson shows how newly “rationalized” designs for kitchens in Weimar 
Germany modeled housewives as factory workers whose only hope for es- 
caping drudgery lay in the scientific management of household tasks. If the 
Weimar kitchens offered implicit instructions about women’s work, a space 
like Edith Wharton’s Berkshire home, the Mount, as described by Vanessa 
Chase, transformed the traditional gendering of many of its rooms to allow 

‘Henderson and Chase are primarily interested in how women live in 
architecture, but several of the writers in this collection also consider the 
idea of women’s bodies as architecture. Manuela Antoniu analyzes a family 
of southeastern European folk tales that all relate the story of a master 
builder’s wife who is tricked into being walled up alive in a construction 


2 Two other recent works that focus primarily on the history of women in architectural 
Practice are Francesca Hughes, ed., The Architect: Reconstructing Her Praciws (Cambridge, 
` Mass.: MIT Presa, 1996) and Alice T. Pricdman, Weman and the Making of te Modern House: 
A Social ana Architectural History (New York: Abrams, 1998). 
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project in order to keep it from collapsing. These uncanny narratives pro- 
vide an occasion for the consideration of the sometimes sacrificial nature 
of women’s participation in building; in this extreme case, the dead female 
body is the condition of architectural production. But inhabiting a female 
body need not be fatal to the woman involved. As Molly Hankwitz shows, 
Niki de Saint-Phalle’s installation work Hon-katedral, an 82-foot-long rep- 
resentation of a woman's body sprawled on her back that the visitor cx- 
plores by entering through the vagina, “alludes to powerful female ident- 
ties: Woman as able protector, Woman as an ideal of cultural strength, 
- Woman as central to the community” (177). Far from being a semisacred 
space dedicated to the worship of a reified female body, as the work's title 
might suggest, the interior of the sculpture is a diversified and playful 
space, containing (among other things) a planetarium in a breast, a gold- 
fish pond, and a small theater continuously screening a Greta Garbo film. 

The forthright sexuality of Saint-Phalle’s work suggests, among other 
things, that architecture often has a sexual content that is typically re- 
pressed. To expose it more clearly, participants in the “Desiring Practices” 
project set out to create a space for gender and desire within the practice 
of architecture; this project produced a number of exhibitions and a sym- 
posium, as well as an anthology. Desiring Practices events were held at the 
London headquarters of the Royal Institute of British Architects (RIBA), 
an organization that, as Sarah Wigglesworth states, “is a central locus for 
the production and control of the patrimony of architecture” (284). Wig- 
glesworth’s article provides an introduction to the history of the project, 
and readers might want to begin with it, although it appears last in the 
collection. By renting out RIBAS exhibition space and subverting itt 
through tactics such as supplanting oil paintings of previous (male) insti- 
tute presidents with works primarily by women, the Desiring Practices 
project sought both to explore the masked gendered and sexual content of 
architecture and to sketch out possibilities for a more inclusive architec- 
tural practice. 

As Adrian Forty shows in “Masculine, Feminine, or Neuter?” the ap- 
pearance of gender neutrality can serve to conceal an established hierarchy 
of gender roles. He briefty documents the centrality of references to gender 
to architectural criticism throughout the history of Western architecture, a 
tradition that he argues comes to an end with the advent of modernism in 
the twentieth century, and he asserts that masculine anatomy is implicitly 
at the center of the modernist conception of “form.” The visibility or invisi- 
bility of gender and sexuality in architecture is also the topic of Henry 
Urbach’s rich essay “Closets, Clothes, disClosure,” which discusses how 
queer sexualities have often been relegated to the architectural margins, 
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rendering them nearly invisible. Urbach offers a psychoanalytic reading of 
the history of the closet as both storage space and symbol of sexual secrecy. 
Following Julia Kristeva, he argues that, “holding things at the edge of 
the room, simultaneously concealing and revealing its interior, the closet 
becomes . . . a site of interior exclusion for that which has been deemed 
dirty” (253). As Urbach’ use of Kristeva and the subtitle of the collection, 
“Architecture, Gender, and the Interdisciplinary” suggest, Desiring Prac- 
tices foregrounds the question of interdisciplinarity, and many of the con- 
tributors cross disciplinary boundaries to construct their arguments. Clare 
Cardinal-Pett, for example, draws on Naomi Schors Reading in Detail to 
interpret the significance of architectural detail, and Laura Mulvey works 
from Freudian psychoanalysis and Bachelardian topoanalysis to enlarge 
our understanding of cinematic space. 

Like Desiring Practices, The Sex of Architecture grew out of a conference, 
in this case “the first all-woman academic assembly on architecture in the 
United States” (8), “Inherited Ideologies” held at the University of Penn- 
syłvania in the spring of 1995. In the foreword to the volume, one of the 
editors, Patricia Conway, emphasizes the continuing underrepresentation 
of women in the architectural profession; according to the 1995 figure she 
cites, women make up only 8.9 percent of registered architects in the 
United States. Paralleling the conference format, several of the essays are 
paired with responses, providing a more extended treatment of some 
themes. For instance, Alice T. Friedman looks at the active and collabora- 
tive role played by some women clients of modernist architects, and Ghis- 
laine Hermanuz replies by discussing projects that reconceptualize post- 
modern domesticity across race and class boundaries. 

Many of the articles in The Sex of Architecture move beyond a definition 
of architecture limited to enclosed, habitable forms in favor of a broader 
consideration of women’s relationships to a variety of built spaces. For ex- ~ 
ample, Zeynep Celik’s “Gendered Spaces in Colonial Algiers” analyzes the 
symbolic and practical import of women’s spaces in the Casbah as sites 
of both community and political resistance to French colonial rule. Mary 
McLeod questions the Western bias of avant-garde architectural theory in- 
fluenced by Michel Foucault’s conception of “heterotopia.” while Esther 
Da Costa Meyer investigates the rise of agoraphobia, a pathology that 
largely afflicts women who live in cities. Though agoraphobia is of rela- 
tively recent provenance, Ann Bergren dates the conflict between women 
and urban space back as far as fifth-century Athens. In “Female Fetish Ur- 
ban Form,” she offers a provocative reading of Aristophanes’s comedy the 
Ecclestazusas, in which women rebel against classical architecture and take 
over the city’s domestic and public spaces. 
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Joel Sanders’s playfully titled collection Stwd is the most outrageous of 
these collections (witness the fact that it garnered a mention in Vogue's 
March 1996 issue, under the headline “The Book that Deconstructs the 
Bachelor Pad. [What would Hef say?]”). Its cover features a hunky archi- 
tect, plans in hand and muscled chest bursting out of his shirt. The aim of 
the collection, as described by Sanders, is to show how, “through the pre- 
cise organization and distribution of materials, objects, and bodies in 
space, physical structures assist in the fabrication of masculine identities at 
specific sites and precise moments in history” (12). What emerges is a very 
partial history, emphasizing gay masculinities, elaborated through five 
eclectic sections titled “Home,” “Homework,” “Bathroom,” “Gym,” and 
“Outings.” With almost as many contributions from English professors as 
from architects or scholars of architecture, Stwd does not offer anything 
like the level of sustained critique of architecture as both profession and 
practice that the other collections muster. That said, although several of 
the collections inchide architectural projects and other visual materials, 
Stud goes the furthest by far in integrating text and design in an exciting 
and graphically innovative fashion. 

The contents of Stud inchude critical essays, as well as projects by artists 
and architects. The section on the gym, for example, begins with an auto- 
biographical account by a female bodybuilder, describing her experiences 
in a sport in which masculinity is defined through solidity and the evacua- 
tion of the interior, and femininity through shape and the ability to be 
filled. The section continues with photographs and with plans for two 
gyms that all challenge notions of privacy and the gaze as they operate in 
gym culture. In Thanhauser and Esterson’s design for Definitions Fitness 
Center #2, unisex showers with translucent glass doors and backlighting 
allow others to see the silhouettes of bathers. In the second design, Mat- 
thew Bannister’s Badlands Health Club, pornographic video stalls serve as 
the inspiration for a design in which exercisers unexpectedly encounter 
each other. Scuba diving tanks, for instance, poke through a massive rock- 
section concludes with video stills of an installation piece by artist Matthew 
Barney set in a parking garage in Germany. Barney is seen undergoing a 
series of absurd trials of physical endurance, parodying a masculinity based 
on physical heroism. The stills are rather fuzzy and difficult to interpret, 
and without Sanders’s introductory notes it would be hard to make much 
sense of them. But there are also some extremely lucid and engaging pieces 
in this book, notably George Chauncey’s essay “Privacy Could Only Be 
Had in Public’: Gay Uses of the Streets, which gives a history of New 
York City’s early twentieth-century homosexual subculture, as well as Ellen 
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Signs: Journal of Women in Culture and Society welcomes announcements of confer- 
the “United States and International Notes” section. 


An annotated transcription of cighty-two letters received by Virginia Woolf in 
1938 responding to her feminist, pacifist essay Thres Guineas will be published as 
a special issue of the Woolf Studies Annual (no. 6). For more information, contact 
Dr. Mark Hussey, Pace University, 1 Pace Plaza, New York, NY 10038-1598; 
e-mail mhussey@pace.echi. 


“Virginia Woolf Out of Bounds,” the tenth annual conference on Woolf, will be 
held at the University of Maryland, Baltimore County, June 8-11, 2000. For more 
information, contact Jessica Berman, Department of English, University of Mary- 
land, Baltimore County, 1000 Hilltop Circle, Baltimore, MD 21250; e-mail 
jberman @umbc.edu 


The National Women’s Studies Association, a professional organization supporting 
feminist and womanist educational endeavors, will hold its twenty-first annual con- 
ference, “2000 Subversions: Women’s Studies and the 21st Century,” at Simmons 
College in Boston, June 14-18, 2000. For more information, write to nwsa2000 @ 
simmons.edu; Web site http://www.nwsa.org. 


tory? will be held June 15-18, 2000, at the Westbrook College Campus of the 
University of New England. The conference will focus on women’s private writing, 
methodological and theoretical approaches, classroom use, and issues of manu- 
script preservation and technology. For more information, contact Elizabeth 
De Wolfe, Women’s Private Writing Conference, University of New England, 
Westbrook College Campus, 716 Stevens Avenue, Portland, ME 04103; e-mail 
edewolfe@mailbox. une.edu. 


Gender” will be held June 23-25, 2000, at the University of Leeds. The conference 
will address the debate over emerging ethical frameworks in feminist scholarship 
the Centre for Interdisciplinary Gender Studies, University of Leeds, Leeds LS2 
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OFT, United Kingdom; e-mail gender-studies@leeds.ac.uk; Web site http://www. 
leeds.ac.uk/gender-studies. 


The U.K. Women and Psychology 2000 conference will be held at the University 
of Dundee in Dunder, Scotland, July 10-12, 2000. Conference themes inchide 


The American Sociological Association will hold its annual meeting August 12-16, 
2000, in Washington, D.C. The theme for this year’s conference is “Oppression, 
Domination, and Liberation: Challenges for the 21st Century” For more informa- 
tion, write to mectings@asanct.org or visit the Web site at http://www-.asanct.org/. 


The 2000 International Association for Feminist Economics (LAFFE) conference 
will be held August 15-17, 2000, at Bogaziçi University in Istanbul, Turkey. The 
the world to discuss and develop feminist approaches to economics. For more in- 
formation, write to iaffe@bucknell.edu or visit the conference Web site at http:// 
www-facstaft bucknell.edu/jshackel iaffe/conf2000.html. 


The conference “Posting the Male: Representations of Masculinity in the Twenti- 
eth Century” will be held Angust 24-26, 2000, at Liverpool John Moores Univer- 
sity. The conference aims to interrogate images and narratives of masculinity in 
by looking constructively at inscriptions of male identity. Keynote speakers include 
Joseph Bristow, Gill Plain, Jonathan Rutherford, and Calvin Thomas. For more 
information, write to Cathy Cromby at c.cromby@livjm.ac.uk. 


The conference “The Future of the Queer Past” will be held at the University of 
Chicago, September 14-17, 2000. Faculty, graduate students, artists, curators, and 
independent scholars studying various historical moments and processes from di- 
verse disciplinary perspectives around the world are invited to participate in this 
transnational meeting. For more information, write to Lesbian and Gay Studies 
Project, History Conference, University of Chicago, 5835 S. Kimbark, Chicago, 
IL 60637; Web site http://humanities.uchicago.edu/cgs/queerpast.html. 


The Oral History Association will bold its 2000 annual meeting October 11-15, 
2000, in Durham, North Carolina. The theme, “At the Crossroads: Transforming 
Community Locally and Globally,’ takes the occasion of the millennium to examine 
cultures. For more information, contact Mary Murphy, Department of History and 
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Philosophy, P.O. Box 17320, Montana State University, Bozeman, MT 59717- 
2320; e-mail uhixmm@montana.edu. 


“Writing the Past, Claiming the Future,” a conference on women and gender in 
science, medicine, and technology, will be held October 12-15, 2000, at St. Louis 
Univermty. The conference is intended to further current discussions among his- 
torians of science, medicine, and technology and to encourage greater interdisc- 
plinary interchange. For more information, write to “Writing the Past, Claiming 
the Future” Charlotte G. Borst, History Department, St. Louis University, 3800 
Lindell Blvd., PO. Box 56907, St. Louis, MO 63156; Web site bttp:// 
womeninscience.sh.edu. 


The Modernist Studies Association will host its second annual conference, “New 
Modernisms IL” at the University of Pennsytvania, Philadelphia, October 12-15, 
2000. The conference will contribute to the ongoing revitalization of modemist 
more information, write to Sanford Schwartz at sms8@peu.edu or Marianne 
Cotugno at mxc52@psu.edu; Web site http://www.psu.edu/dept/english/MSA/ 
msa.htm. 


in Its Diversity” will be held October 20-22, 2000, at the Hong Kong Polytechnic 
University. Topics will inctude the intersection of economic and political structures 
and everyday life as well as the position of Hong Kong culture on the global stage. 
For more information, contact Conference Coordinator, General Education Cen- 
tre, Hong Kong Polytechnic University, Kowloon, Hong Kong; e-mail hkculture 
@inet.polyu.edu-hk; Web site htrp://Awww.polyu.edu.bk/~gec/gechkpu-htm. 


Calls for papers 

Submissions are sought for the volume The Single Woman in Medieval and Earby 
Modern England: Her Life and Representation, to be published by the Arizona Center 
for Medieval and Renaissance Studies. Send inquiries or manuscripts to Laurel 
Amtower, Department of English and Comparative Literature, San Diego State 
University, San Diego, CA 92182-8140; e-mail lamtower@ mail sdsu.edu. Dead- 
line is June 1, 2000. 


and/or redefined around the world are invited for the proposed anthology Womses’s 
Movements and Gender Conscromsness: Feminesms in the Twentieth Century. Possible 


on U.S. topics to Theresa Kaminski, Department of History, University of 
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Wisconsin — Stevens Point, Stevens Point, WI 54481; e-mail tkaminsk@uwsp.edu. 
Send papers on topics outside the United States to Barbara Scott Winkler, Center 
for Women’s Studies, West Virginia University, P.O. Bax 6450, 218 Eiesland Hall, 
Morgantown, WV 26506-6450; e-mail bwinkler@wvu.edu. Deadline is June 1, 
2000. 


Proposals or completed papers are sought for a volume of essays exploring the 
work of Jeanette Winterson. Papers might address topics ranging from the nature 
and problematics of autobiographical writing to the etiology of sexuality and issues 
of representation and/or elements of performance/performativity or the function 
of “deviance” in Winterson’s work. Send submissions to Gina Comodeca, Depart- 
ment of English, D’Youville College, One D’Youville Square, 320 Porter Avenue, 
Buffalo, NY 14201; fax (716) 881-7790. Deadline is June 1, 2000. 


Submissions that explore the life and work of Ella Deloria and other American 
Indian writers/cultural mediators of her generation are invited for a special issue of 
Studies in American Indian Literatures. Send papers or inquiries to Susan Gardner, 
English ‘Department, University of North Carolina at Charlotte, 9201 University 
City Boulevard, Charlotte, NC 28223—001; fax (704) 547-3961; e-mail sgardner 
@email.uncc.edu. Deadline is June 1, 2000. 


A new anthology, Scrren Trens: Film, Television, and Youth Cutters, will explore the 
relationship between teens and screen industries and texts from the early postwar 
years to the present. The volume will reassess the historical and cultural significance 
and workings of film, television, and youth culture by combining the disciplines 
of screen, critical media, and cultural studies. Essays are sought in the following 
categories: popular culture and youth, genre and teen cycles, youth matters, con- 
suming teens, and screen teens and global youth culture. Send submissions to John 
McMurria, Department of Cinema Studies, New York University, 106 Marcy Ave- 
nuc #1, Brooklyn, NY 11211; e-mail }qm7288 @is.nyu.edu. Deadline for abstracts 
is June 1, 2000. 


The women’s studies program at Southern Connecticut State University announces 
its tenth annual conference, “Women of African Descent: Reaching Out across 
the Diaspora,” to be held October 6-7, 2000. Submissions for papers and panels 
addressing topics pertinent to women of African descent are invited. Send in- 
quiries or proposals to June Dunn, Women’s Studies Program, Southern Con- 
necticut State University, MO B007, New Haven, CT 06515; fax (203) 392- 
6723; e-mail womenstudies@scsu.ctstateu.edu; Web site http://scsu.ctstateu.edu/ 
~worecnstudies/wmst.html Deadline is June 2, 2000. 

Pørallax, a journal dedicated to the critical analysis of cultural practices and their 
a special issue titled “Random Figures,” which will explore the role of contingent 
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factors in the formation of subjects in, of, and by critical theory. Submissions 
should emphasize the consequences of contingent elements to the constitution of 
subject(s). Send submissions or inquiries to Parallax, Centre for Cultural Studies, 
University of Leeds, Leeds LS2 9JT, United Kingdom; e-mail parallax@leeds. 
ac.uk; Web site http://www.tandf.co.uk/journals/tf/13534645.htm. Deadline 1s 
June 30, 2000. 


Submissions are sought for a proposed volume on women writers’ representations 
of spirituality. The collection will include essays on works from all periods and 
from diverse ethnic and religious traditions. Send two-page abstracts or completed 
20-30-page essays to Kristina K. Groover, Department of English, Appalachian 
State University, Boone, NC 28608; e-mail grooverkk@appstate.edu. Deadline is 
July 15, 2000. 


The Josernal of Women’s History secks articles for a special issue on women and the 
state throughout the world and all historical periods. Essays may examine topics 
state, gender-specific public policy, women and international governmental organi- 
zations, and women as public officials. Send manuscripts to Women and the State, 
Journal of Women’s History, Department of History, Ohio State University, 230 West 
17th Avenue, Columbus, OH 43210-1367; e-mail jwh@osu.edu. Deadline is Au- 
gust 1, 2000. 


Essays that historicize and theorize constructions of sexual desire and practices in 
carly modern prose fiction are sought for the collection Pros Fiction and Early Mod- 
ern Socualttess. Submissions may explore topics in various genres, including but not 
limited to male and female homoeroticism; cross-dressing and fiction; sexualities 
and race, class, kinship, and nationalism; and the economic basis of sexualities in 
prose fiction. Send inquiries or manuscripts to Constance Relihan, Department of 
English, Auburn University, Aubum, AL 36849; e-mail relibco@mail.auburn.edu 
or to Goran Stanivukovic, Department of English, Saint Mary’s University, Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia, Canada B3H 3C3; e-mail goran.stantvukovic@stmarys.ca. Dead- 
line is August 31, 2000. 


Hypatia: A Journal of Feminist Philosophy secks articles for a special issue on “Femi- 
nist Philosophies of Love and Work,” which will address the fundamentally new 
ways of thinking that are replacing the old dualistic view that women, love, altru- 
ism, and the family are separate and opposite from men, self-interested rationality, 
work, and market exchange. Papers from all disciplines are welcome; submissions 
conceptual or theoretical issues. Send inquiries to Hypatia, Center for the Study 
of Women in Society, University of Oregon, Eugene, OR 97403-1201; e-mail 
pengland@ postoffice.pop.upenn.edu. Deadline is September 1, 2000. 
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VOICES: The Wisconsin Revisw of African Literatures invites submissions of articles, 
essays, book reviews, translations, and original creative works. VOICES is a bian- 
nual forum for exploring issues of written and oral artistic production in Africa and 
particularly welcome. For more information, contact Katrina Daly Thompson, 
Editor, VOICES, 1414 Van Hise, 1220 Linden Drive, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, WI 53706; e-mail voices@studentorg.wisc.cdu; Web site http:// 
african. iss. wisc.cdu/all/voices.htm. Deadline for issue no. 4 is October 1, 2000. 


works in the realms of science fiction, fantasy, magical realism, and the supernatu- 
ral, invites essays on all forms of women’s horror — texts, film, TV, and other forms, 
in a variety of international contexts — for a special issue, “International Women’s 
Horror” Send abstracts or inquiries to g.-wisker@anglia.ac.uk. Deadline for com- 
pleted papers is November 1, 2000. 


FEMSPEC also secks submissions for a special issue on all aspects of girl power in 
and poetry that focus on recent developments in animation and television are espe- 
cially welcome. Send copies of completed manuscripts both to FEMSPEC, c/o Eliz- 
abeth L. Pandolfo Briggs, Department of English, Cleveland State University, 
in On lie aa and to Larisa Schumann, 159 North 250 East, Provo, UT 
84604-5807. Direct e-mail inquiries to pandolfo@ninthwonder.com. Deadline is 
November 1, 2000. 


. that propose innovative ideas and programs or report findings of scientific studies 
related to the education, recruitment, and retention of underrepresented groups in 
science from feminist or multicultural perspectives, or recommend topics for future 
research. For more information and manuscript guidelines, write to Journal of 
Women and Minorities in Science and Engincering, Center for Interdisciplinary Stud- 
ies, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University, Blacksburg, VA 24061- 
0227; e-mail jrtwmse@vt.edn. 


JAC: A Journal of Composition Theory invites submissions of articles on topics related 
to writing, rhetoric, literacy, culture, and radical pedagogy. We also invite theoreti- 
on professional issues in the humanities and in higher education. Although JAC 
on pedagogical theory are welcome. Send submissions and inquiries to Lynn 
Worsham, Editor, JAC, Department of English; University of South Florida, 
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Tampa, FL 33620-5550; e-mail Lworsham@chumal.cas.usfiedu; Web site 
http://www.cas.usiedu/JAC/jac.bml. 


Scrutiny 2: Isswes m English Studies in Southern Africa secks essays from scholars in 
on southern Africa in some way, whether directly or implicitly. Direct inquiries to 
Leon de Kock, Editor, at dkocki@alpha.unisa.ac.za. To view past issues, visit the 
Web site http://www.unisa.ac.za/dept/press/onjoum/html. 


Topia: Canadian Journal of Cultural Ssudiss invites submissions that explore cultural 
studies themes and issues from Canadian interdisciplinary, multicultural, and femi- 
nist perspectives. Send manuscripts to Jody Berland, Department of Humanities, 
Atkinson College, York University, 4700 Keele Street, North York, Ontario M3J 
1P3, Canada. 


The International Feminsst Journal of Politics invites contributions to the “Conversa- 
tions” section of the journal. This forum for debate of feminist theories, practices, 
and politics will include responses on a wide variety of topics within the category 
“What does it mean to you?” as well as works that employ various forms of feminist 
film readings, photographic essays, and exchanges of letters and ideas, etc. Please 
send contributions or direct inquiries to Marysia Zalewski, Centre for Women's 
Studies, Queen’s University of Belfast, Belfast BI7 INN, Northern Ireland; e-mail 
m.zalewaki@qub.ac.uk and to Cynthia Weber, Institute for Politics and Interna- 
tional Studies, University of Leeds, Leeds LS2 9JT, United Kingdom; e-mail 
c.Lweber@leeds.ac.uk. 


Women's Studies: An Interdisciplinary Journal, which provides a forum for the pre- 
sentation of scholarship on women, invites submissions from all disciplines. Wom- 
submissions (up to 25 pages; MLA style) to Wendy Martin, Editor, Womew's Stus- 
iss: An International Journal, Claremont Graduate University, Blaisdell House, 143 
Bast Tenth St., Claremont, CA 91711-6163. 


Call for artwork 

Signs: Journal of Women in Cultwre and Society secks submissions for cover art. Pub- 
lished quarterly by the University of Chicago Press and distributed internationally, 
Signs is an interdisciplinary academic journal that focuses on issues of gender, race, 
dass, nation, and sexuality. Submissions are not limited by style ar media (pho- 
tography and film stills are welcome) but should reproduce well in black and 
white; content should represent a critical perspective. One full-color cover will be 
published annually. Send up to ten labeled slide duplicates, a bricf biography, an 
artist statement, and SASE to Art Editor, Sqgns, 1400H Public Policy Building, 
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Campus Mail Code 712203, University of California, Los Angeles, Los Angeles, 
CA 90095-7122. An honorarium is available. Deadline is ongoing. 


Comment and reply poficy 

The editors of Signs invite scholars to comment on articles appearing in current 
issues. We ask that interested contributors send us their comments as soon as pos- 
sible after the article is published in order to facilitate dialogue with the author. 
Publication of the comment is not necessarily contingent upon the authors 
agreement to collaborate, but we encourage an open dialogue among contributors. 
Our intention is to take advantage of the opportunity for lively debate between 
authors and their readers, to highlight reader interest in the scholarship, and to 
refine the contributions and approaches that appear in Signs. From time to time, the 


About the Contributors 


Linda Martin Alcoff is professor of philosophy, political science, and women’s stud- 
ies at Syracuse University. She is author of Real Knowing: New Versions of the Cober- 
ence Theory of Knowledge (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1996), Epsstemsol- 
ony: The Big Qusstions (Cambridge, Mass.: Blackwell, 1998), and Visible Identities: 
Race, Gender, and the Self (Oxford University Press, in press) and coeditor, with 
Elizabeth Potter, of Femsseist Epistemolggies (New York: Routledge, 1993) and, with 
Eduardo Medicta, of Thinking from the Underside of History (Rowman & Littlefield, 
in press). 


Susan Armitage is professor of history at Washington State University. She is au- 
thor of Writing the Rangs: Race, Class, and Caultvere in the Women’s West (Norman: 
University of Oklaboma Press, 1998) and coeditor, with Elizabeth Jameson, of 
Ths Women’s West (Norman: University of Okahoma Press, 1987). She also has 
published numerous articles on western women’s history. 


Susan Amdt (susan.arndt@rz.hu-berlin.de) is assistant professor of African litera- 
tures at Humboldt University in Berlin. Her research interests include African oral 
literatures, Nigerian literature, and African-feminist literatures. She is autbor of 
African Women’s Literature, Orature, and Intertectualsty: Igbo Cnet 
sity, 1998) and The Dynamics of African Feminism: An Acme i k Darah ead 
Classification of African-Femsnist Literateres (in press). She also has published sev- 
eral articles on Buchi Emecheta, Flora Nwapa, Nigerian literature, and African 
feminism. 


Carol J. Boyd is associate professor of nursing and women’s studies and director of 
the Substance Abuse Research Center at the University of Michigan. Her research 
focuses on the complex social factors related to drug use, in particular, the contexts 
in which women begin heroin and crack cocaine use. She is currently studying 
incarcerated women and their health and drug-treatment needs. 


Valerie A. Briginshaw is reader in dance studies and women’s studies at University 
College Chichester, where she teaches courses in dance, related arts, and women’s 
studies. Her recent publications include a chapter on postmodern dance and poli- 
tics in Anabysing Performance: A Critical Reader, cd. Patrick Campbell (Manchester: 
Manchester University Press, 1996) and a chapter on the use of city settings for 
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dance in Dewce in the City (Basingstoke: Macmillan, 1997). She is currently at work 
on a book about the relationship of space, dance, and identity, to be published 
by Macmillan. 


Johnnella E. Butter ıs professor of American ethnic studies and on the graduate 
faculty in English at the University of Washington. Her edited volume Colorlines 
to Borderlands: The Matrix of U.S. American Ethnic Stuases is forthcoming from the 
University of Washington Press in fall 2000. 


Sokari Douglas Camp is a London-based Nigerian/British artist of international 
standing who works mainly with welded steel. Her recent work addresses the 
plight of people in the Niger Delta and the distance that people of color have to 
travel to find their place in British society. Her work is on permanent exhibit at the 
National Muscum of African Art at the Smithsonian in Washington, D.C. and also 
will be on display in the British Museum’s new Sainsbury Galleries. 


Sue-filen Case is professor and chair of theatre and dance at the University of 
California, Davis. She has published books, anthologies, and articles in the fields 
D sion: Post-Descspl Pert (Bloom - Indiana Univers 
Press, 2000). 


Kenneth Clatterbeugh is professor of philosophy and adjunct professor of women 
studies at the University of Washington. 


Claudia de Lima Costa (clcosta@floripa.com.br) teaches cultural studies and liter- 
ary theory at the Universidade Federal de Santa Catarina, in Floriandpolis, Brazil. 
She is coeditor of the Brazilian feminist studies journal Revista Estudos Feministas 
and the literary journal Thevemis. Her writings on feminist theory, life histories, 
and cultural criticism have appeared in Women’s Studies in Communication, Cadernos 
Pagu, Women and Language, Revista Mexicana de Ciencias Politicas y Sociales, Co- 
municación, and several cdited collections. She is currently working an a book 
Experience.” 


Sara R. Curran is assistant professor of sociology at Princeton University. Her areas 
of research are the sociology of development, gender, family, migration, and popu- 
lation and environment. She is currently working on a book about the redefinition 


Enakshi Dua (duac@post.quecnst.ca) is assistant professor of sociology at Queen% 
University. She is author of several articles on the historical construction of race and 
gender in Canada and coeditor, with Angela Robertson, of Scratching the Surface: 
Canadian Anti-Racist Feminist Thought (Toronto: Women’s Press, 1999). She is 
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: lism. and Indi ‘colonial Eae deid 
the category of “Indian” women in the Canadian context. 


Gwendolyn Etter-Lewis is professor and graduate director of English at Westem 
Michigan University. She specializes in sociolinguistics, women’s oral narratives, 
and African and African-American literature. In addition to many articles, she is 
author of My Soul Is My Own: Oral Narratives of African-American Women in the 
Profissions (New York: Routledge, 1993) and coeditor, with Michele Foster, of Un- 
related Kin: Race and Gender in Women’s Personal Narratives (New York: Routledge, 
1996). She is also coeditor, with Richard Thomas, of a recently completed book- 
length manuscript titled “Lights of the Spirit: A History of Black Bahz’is in the 
Diaspora.” 


Eltrabeth A. Fay is associate professor of English at the University of Massachusetts 
Boston. Her books include Working-Class Women ws the Academy: Laborers m the 
Knowledge Factory (Amherst: University of Massachusetts Press, 1993) and A Femti- 
nist Introduction to Romanticism (Malden, Mass.: Blackwell, 1998). 


Janet A. Flammang is professor of political science and associate dean of the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences at Santa Clara University. She is author of Women's Politi- 
cal Voice: How Women Ars Transforming the Practice and Study of Politics (Philadelphia: 
Temple University Press, 1997), editor of Politica! Women: Current Roles in State 
and Local Government (Thousand Oaks, Calif.: Sage, 1984), and author of articles 
on comparable worth, women in public office, and women’s political activism. She 
is currently working on two research projects: one on local government responses 
to morality issues and one on women and the politics of food. 


Flaine K. Ginsberg is professor of English at West Virginia University, where she 
teaches American literature, women’s studies, and critical theory. She has edited a 
collection titled Passing and the Fictions of Identity (Durham, N.C.: Duke University 
Press, 1996), for which she wrote the introductory essay, “The Politics of Passing.” 


Camille Guerin-Gonzales is associate professor of history at the University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder. She is author of Mexican Workers and American Dreams: Imungra- 
tion, Repatriation, ana California Farm Labor, 1900-1939 (New Brunswick, N.J.: 
Rutgers University Press, 1994) and coeditor, with Carl Strikwerda, of The Politics 
of Immigrant Workers: Essays on Labor Activism and Migration in the World Economy 
since 1830 (New York: Holmes & Meier, 1993; rev. ed. 1998). She is currently at 
work on a comparative study of coal-mining communities in the United States and 
South Wales called “How Black Is Coal? Appalachia, South Wales, and the Ameri- 
can Southwest, 1890-1947? 


Madelyn Gutwirth (madgut@earthlink.net) is professor emerita in French and 
women’s studies at West Chester University and research associate in women’s 
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studics at the University of Pennsylvania. Her forthcoming articles include “Race, 
Gender, and Desire: The Intolerable Other,” Disowrses of Tolerance and Intolerance in 
the Eighteenth Century (Clark Memorial Library, in press) and “The ‘Article Genève 
Quarrel and the Paradox of the Enlightenment’s Discourse on Women.” Stusiss on 
Voltaire and the Eqghteenth Century. 


Gall Hanlon is a poct and writer whose work has appeared in Bast American Postry 
1996 (New York: Scribner’s, 1996), the Iowa Review 27, no. 1 (May 1997), and 
other literary journals and anthologies. In 1994, she received first prize in the Na- 
tional Writers Union tenth annual poetry contest, judged by Adrienne Rich. 


Christine Hellhwefl (christine helliwell@anu.edu.a) is senior lecturer in anthro- 
potogy at the Australian National University in Canberra. She has carried out ex- 
tensive ethnographic research among both middle-class New Zealanders and 
Dayak people of Indonesian Borneo, She has written on a range of gender and 
acter of Western analytic categories, especially when applied to the study of non- 
Western peoples. She is currently writing a book on the concept of culture. 


Amy Kaler (kaler@pop.upenn.edu) is Rockefeller Postdoctoral Research Associate 
at the Population Studies Center at the University of Pennsytvania. She has pub- 
lished on gender and southern African history in Social Science History, Journal of 
Southern African Studiss, and Journal of the National Women’s Studiss Association. Her 
book Ruweming after Pills: Intimate Struggles and National Bodies in Colonial Zimbabwe 
is forthcoming in Heinemano’ Social History of Africa series. 


Carol F. Karisen is associate professor of history and women’s studies at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor She is author of The Devil in the Shape of a Woman: 
Witchcraft in Colonial New England (New York: Norton, 1987; reprinted, with a 
new afterword, 1998) and coeditor, with Laurie Crumpacker, of The Jowrnal of 
Esther Edwards Burr, 1754-1757 (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1984). 
She is currently working on two book-length manuscripts: “The Salem Witchcraft 
Trials: A History in Documents” (to be published by Oxford University Press) and 
«Empire of Civility: Civilization and the I ae 


Keith McMahon is associate professor and chair of East Asian languages and cul- 
tures at the University of Kansas. He is author of a book on polygamy and sexuality 
in Qing dynasty China called Misers, Shrews, and Polypaenists: Socuality and Mals- 
Female Relations in Eightesnth-Centery Chinese Fiction (Durham, N.C.: Duke Uni- 
versity Presa, 1995) and has recently completed a study of the culture of oprum 
smoking in nineteenth-century China, part of which is forthcoming as “Opium and 
Sexuality in Late Qing Fiction” in the journal Nas Nu: Men, Women, and Gender im 
Earl and Imperial China 2, no. 1 (March 2000). He is at work on several studies 
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of the love fantasy in late Qing novels that appeared during the transition between 


Wanjlra Muthoni is an accomplished wnter of Afnican-feminist short stories and a 
feminist activist who resigned from her position as senior lecturer of literature in 
French at Kenyetta University in Nairobi to devote her time to feminist projects. 
She has helped initiate a gender-sensitization program to challenge prevalent Ken- 
yan gender conceptions, and she is coeditor, with Wanjihu Kabira, of The Road to 
Empowerment (Nairobi: FEMNET, 1994) and, with Nana Wilson-Tagoc, of Re- 
versed Dreams and Other Stories (Nairobi: Writers Association of Kenya, 1996). 


Dena D. Nelson is professor of English and social theory at the University of Ken- 
tucky and author of National Manhood: Capitalist Citicenship and the Imagined Fra- 
ternity of White Men (Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1998). She is cur- 
rently coediting two projects: with Russ Castronovo, a collection of essays titled 
Matsrialising Democracy (Duke University Press, in press) and, with Houston 
Baker, a special issue of American Léteratwre on “Violence, the Body, and ‘the 
South.” 


Chikwenye Okonjo Ogunyemi is professor of literature at Sarah Lawrence College. 
Her publications include “Womanism: The Dynamics of the Contemporary Black 
Female Novel in English” Sggms 11, no. 1 (Fall 1985): 63-80, and Africa Wo/man 
Palava: The Nigsrian Novel by Women (Chicago and London: University of Chicago 
Press, 1996). 


Helena Ragone is author of Sserragate Motherhood: Conception in the Heart (Oxford: 
Harper Collins; Boulder, Colo.: Westview, 1996); coeditor, with Louise Lamphere 
and Patricia Zavella, of Sitmated Lives: Gender and Culture in Everyday Life (London 
and New York: Routledge, 1997); coeditor, with Sarah Franklin, of Reproducing 
Reproduction: Kinship, Power, ana Technological Innovation (Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1998); and coeditor, with France Winddance Twine, of Ids- 
olagies and Tecnologies of Motherbood: Race, Class, Religion, and Nationalism (Rout- 
ledge, ın press). She is currently working on two other book projects: “Distant 
Kin: Gestational Surrogacy and Ovum Donation” and “Riding Danger: Women 
in Horse Culture? 


Amy Robinson is assistant professor of cultural studies in the English department 
at Georgetown University. Her work has appeared in a vanety of edited collections, 
(Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1993), Performance and Culiwral Politics, 
ed. Elin Diamond (London and New York: Routledge, 1996), and journals such 
Her book “Ethics, In an Age of Disappointment” 1s forthcoming from New York 
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University Press; her current work-in-progress is a play titled “Ihe Revenge of 
Helen Keller” 


Victoria Rosner is assistant professor of English at ‘Texas A & M University. Her 
and the Reproduction of Mothering” Tulsa Studier in Women's Literature 18 (Spring 
1999): 59-89, She is currently at work on a book about gender and domestic space 
in modernist art, literature, and interior design. 


Janet Sayers (née Toulson) (j.v.sayers@ukc.ac.uk) teaches psychoanalysis at the 
University of Kent at Canterbury and also works as a psychoanalytic psychothera- 
pist both privately and for the National Health Service. Her books include Bio- 
logical Poltsa: Feminist and Antefemenist Perspectives (New York: Methuen, 1982), 
Mothers of Psychoanalysis: Helene Destsch, Karen Horney, Asma Freud, Melanie Klein 
(New York: Norton, 1991), Frewdisn Tales: About Imagined Men (London: Vin- 
and New York: Routledge, 1998). Her next book, “Kleinians: Psychoanalysis In- 
side Out,” is forthcoming from Polity. 


Anne Firor Scott is W. K. Boyd Professor Emerita in history at Duke University. 
Her publications include Natwral Allis: Women’ Associations in American History 
(Champaign: University of Illinois Press, 1992), The Southern Lady: From Pedestal 
to Politics (twenty-fifth anniversary edition, Charlottesville: University Press of Vir- 
ginia, 1995) and, coauthored with Andrew MacKay Scott, Ons Half the Prople: The 
Fight for Woman Suffrage (Champaign: University of Ilinois Press, 1975). 


Janet Harrison Shannon is associate professor and chair of sociology at Davidson 
College. Her main interest is urban sociology, particularly community formation 
and development. A recent article, “Family and Community Secrets: Secrecy in the 
Works of James Baldwin,” appeared in Western Journal of Black Stusiss 22, no. 3 
(Fall 1998): 174-81. She is currently at work on a sociological analysis of 


Rosalyn Ferborg-Penn is professor of history at Morgan State University, where 
she is also coordinator of graduate programs in history. She is author of numerous 
most recently, Aftican American Workin: t-te Siriane for the: Vei 1850-1920 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1998), which won the Letitia Woods 
Brown Memorial Book Prize awarded by the Association of Black Women 
Historians. 


Alli Mart Tripp (tripp@polisci.wisc.edu) is associate professor of political science 
and women’s studies at the University of Wisconsin — Madison. She is author of 
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Changing the Rules: The Politics of Liberalization and the Urban Informal Economy in 
Tamsania (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1997) and 
Women and Politics in Uganda (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1999), and 
coeditor, with Marja-Liisa Swantz, of What Went Right in Tanzania? People’s Rs- 
sponses to Directed Development (University of Dar cs Salaam Press, 1996). Currently 
she is working with Joy Kwesiga on a book about women’s movements in Africa. 


Angela Woollacott is associate professor of history at Case Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. She is author of Om Her Their Lives Depend: Munitions Workers in the Great 
War (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1994) and coeditor, 
with Miriam Cooke, of Gendering War Talk (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1993) and, with Mrinalini Sinha and Donna J. Guy, of Feminisms and Inter- 
nationalism (Oxford: Blackwell, 1999). She is currently working on a book project 
tentatively titled “White Colonials, Modernity, and the Metropolis: Australian 
Women in London, 1870-1940." 


Notice to Contributors 


The editors invite submission of article-length manuscripts, information and ma- 
terial for “Revisions/Reports.” and documents for “Archives” that might appropri- 
ately be published in Sggns: Josernal of Women in Culture and Society. We publish 
articles from a wide range of disciplines ın a variety of voices — articles engaging 
gender, race, culture, class, nation, and/or sexuality. We are looking for lively, pro- 
essays not only in areas of scholarship familiar to Signs readers but in newly emer- 
gent fields relevant to women and culture as well. Essays may be discipline specific 
if they are framed so that they enter critical conversations of interest across disci- 
plines, or they may be cross-disciplinary in their theorizing, their methodology, or 
their sources. 

Signs docs not consider manuscripts that are under review elscwhere or that 
have been previously published. Signs docs not accept unsolicited book revicws. 

Each author (or set of coauthors) will receive 10 copies of the issue or a year’s 
subscription (or renewal). 


Editorial procedures 


Preperation of copy 

l. Type all copy— including footnotes and reference list— double-spaced on 
standard bond paper, allowing generous margins on the top, bottom, and: sides. 
Articles should range between 25 and 35 pages, excluding foomotes and 
references. 

2. A separate title page should include the article title and the authors name, 
postal address, and e-mail address, if available. The first page of the manuscript 
should have the article title 2 inches from the top of the page. The text should start 
2 inches below the title. To protect anonymity, the author’s name should mot appear 
on the manuscript, and all references in the body of the text and in footnotes that 
might identify the author to the reviewer should be removed and cited on a sepa- 
rate page. Articles that do not conform to these specifications will be returned to 
authors. a 

3. A high quality photocopy of each illustration should accompany the manu- 

4. Send 3 copies of the manuscript and 3 copies of an abstract (of not more 
than 150 words) to the Editors, Signs: Journal of Women in Cultures and Society, 
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University of California, Los Angeles, 1400H Public Policy Building, Campus Mail 
` Code 712203, Los Angeles, CA 90095-7122. Also send the abstract via e-mail 
to signs@women.ucla.edu. Manuscripts without abstracts will not be considered. 
Please note that the Sins office will retain one copy of the manuscript for its files. 


Citations and references 

Whenever feasible, submissions should follow the author-date system of documen- 
tation, with limited footnotes, as outlined in The Chicago Manual of Style (14th ed.). 
References to works are given in the text in chronological order by enclosing the 
author's last name and the year of publication in parentheses (Miller 1978) and are 
keyed to an alphabetical list of references at the end of the article. Specific page or 
section references follow the date, preceded by a comma (Miller 1978, 234). Other 
examples are: (Miller and Jones 1978) for dual authorship; (Miller et al. 1978) for 
more than three authors; (Miller 1978a, 1978b) for two works by the same author 
in a single year; (Smith 1982; Chanock 1985; Robertson and Berger 1986) for 
two or more works by different authors. 

Footnotes are used for material commenting on or adding to the text and 
should be used instead of parenthetical citations for references to more than three 
notes, second and later references to a work should refer to the author’s last name 
and date. Do not use op. at. Footnotes should be typed double-spaced at the end 
‘of the article, following the list of references. 

Full references must be given in the reference list to all works cited ın the text, 
including citations in footnotes. List works alphabetically by author and, under 
author, by year of publication. References not cited in the text will be removed 
from the reference list. See the following examples. For additional information, see 
The Chicago Maral of Style (14th ed.). 


Exampies of references 

Anzaldiia, Gloria, ed. 1990. Making Face, Making Soul — Hacromdo Caras: Creative 
ana Critical Perspectives by Women of Color. San Francisco: Aunt Lute. 

Beauvoir, Simone de. (1949) 1974. The Second Sex. Ed. and trans. H. M. Parshley. 
New York: Vintage. 

Carby, Hazel. 1990. “The Politics of Difference” Ms., September—October, 84-85. 

Chairmian, Ellen. 1969. “Studies in Murder” Unpublished manuscript, University 

Christian, Barbara. 1985. “No More Buried Lives” In her Black Feminist Criticism, 
187-204. New York: Pergamon. , 

Donovan, Josephine. 1989. “Radical Feminist Criticism.” In Feminist Literary Cri- 
cism: Explorations in Theory, cd. Josephine Donovan, 77-118. 2d ed. Lexington: 
University Press of Kentucky. 

Gilligan, Carol. 1982. In a Different Voice: Psychologica! Theory and Women’s Develop- 
ment. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 
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Gilligan, Carol, Nona Lyons, and Trudy Hammer, cds. 1990. Making Connections: 
The Relational Worlds of Adolescent Girls at Emma Willard School. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press. 

Haraway, Donna. 1986. “Primatology Is Politics by Other Means: Women’s Place 
Is in the Jungle” In Feminist Approaches to Science, ed. Ruth Blacr, 77-118. New 
York: Pergamon. 

——. 1989. Primate Visions: Gender, Race, and Natwre tn the World of Modern Sci- 
ence. New York: Routledge, Chapman & Hall. 

Higginbotham, Evelyn Brooks. 1992. “African-American Women’s History and 
the Metalanguage of Race? Signs: Journal of Women in Culture and Society 


University. 

Morrison, Toni. 1992a. Jazz. New York: Knopf. 

——, 1992b. Playing in the Dark: Whitencss and the Literary Imagination., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 

Simons, Margaret A. 1986, “Beauvoir and Sartre: The Philosophical Relationship.” 
In “Simone de Beauvoir: Witness to a Century,” ed. Hélène Vivienne Wenzel, 
special issue of Yals French Studies 72:165-79. 

U.S. Bureau of the Census. 1984. Census of the Population, 1980. Vol. 1, Characteris- 
tics of the Population. Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office. 

Wellesley College Center for Research on Women. 1992. How Schools Shorichange 
Girls: A Study of Major Findings on Giris and Education. Washington, D.C.: Amer- 
ican Association of University Women. 

Williams, Juliet. 1992. “The Paradox of Identity Politics.” Paper presented at the 
ber 2—6. 









New from CALIFORNIA 


The Portraits of 


Madame de Pompadour 


(elebrofing the Femme Scvante 
ELISE GOODELAN 


The femme savante portraits of 
Madame de Pompadour (1721-1764), 
the beautiful and cuttvvated woman 
who became the official mistress of 
Louis XV, are the focus of Goodman's 
innovative study. The portraits are gen- 
erally admired as the most glamorous, 


and Goodman's book ts the first to fully 
examine them in the context of the 
highly saturated femmmist atmosphere 
that existed at the tme. 


Discovery Senes, $45.00 doth 


Sappho 


TRANSLATED BY MARY BARNARD 
PORIWORD BY DUDLEY HITS 


"Sappho now enjoys as nearty perfect 
an Engish translation as one can find, a 
great translation, an immensely moving 
translation, complete, beautiful, deserv- 
ing of endiess praise.” 

—Hudson Review 


$1095 paper 
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Harevkor 


An Alas Woman’ Tale 
BONDA KATSUICH 


TRANSLATED BY KYOKO SILDEN 
FORTWORD SY DAD L BOWEL 


In this vvd tale, Honda Katsunchi recon- 
structs the life of an Ainu woman Irving 
on the northern island of Japan over 
five hundred years ago. The story, creat- 
ed from surviing oral accounts of Ainu 
Ie and culture as well as extensive 
scholarly research, ts set in the œn- 
turies before the maimland japanese 
nearty destroyed the way of fife depict- 
ed here. 

$50.00 doth $19.95 paper 


Awasable again in paper 
Joan of Arc 

The imoge of Female Heroism 
MARINA VARNIR 


“loan of Arc—sokdier, virgin, hero, 
saint—is known to virtually every 
schoolchiid. Her myth has captured the 
world’s Imagination and, hke all potent 
myths, it acts as a cultural Rorschach 
test each age sees her in light of its 
seeks to examme the nature of the 
myth rtself and to find out why it has 
such imaginative force. She tells, in 
effect, the story of the story—and does 
it extremely weil” 

—fean Strouse, Newsweek 


$16.95 paper 
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DEBORAH R. CONNOLLY 
Homeless Mothers 

Face to Face with Women and Poverty 

A first-person look at the challenges and cultural perceptions con- 
fronting homeless women. Both an anthropologist in the Held and 
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Editorial 
Feminisms at a Millennium 


eattie welcomed In the new millennium with a headline quote from its 

mayor, Paul Schell, in the Seattle Times: “I AM NOT A WUSS” (Broom 

2000). With this unusual proclamation, Schell captured various of the 
(gendered) anxieties that beset the earth as we slipped quietly into a new 
year, century, and millennium, marked even by those whose religious, cul- 
tural, and political beliefs did not count this moment as millennial. 

What was Schell responding to? One month before the millennial pas- 
sage, Seattle had hosted the meetings of the World Trade Organization 
(WTO). It was an event the city had anticipated with pride, an event city 
leaders had assumed would mark Seattle’s emergence on the global scene 
as a major urban, sociopolitical, commercial center. What transpired is now 
old news, but suffice it to say these expectations were naive at best. A week 
of intense battles between city police and a multinational coalition of pro- 
testers ended with 500 people in jail, significant property damage to key 
downtown stores (mostly those targeted as using abusive labor practices), 
and allegations about anarchist rioters on the one hand and police abuses 
on the other. The chief of police resigned, and the mayor was subjected to 
intense criticism for having failed to take seriously the depth and scope of 
the protests, which had been planned as carefully as the WIO meetings 
themselves. The meetings, it turns out, were also wracked by dissension 
and failed to result in any agreements, other than to meet again. 

Almost a month later, a few days before the end of 1999, an alleged 
terrorist was detained while trying to enter the United States in Port An- 
geles, Washington, in possession of major amounts of nitroglycerin. The 
EBI and CIA announced their concerns about terrorist plans to wreak 
havoc in three U.S. cities for the millennial transition, including Seattle. 
The media fanned the public’s anxieties, and Mayor Schell decided to can- 
cel the main city-sponsored New Year’s party, limiting the midnight fire- 
works to a skimpy five minutes. In light of the extreme quiet that prevailed 
when the new millennium began, the media announced Seattle a party 
pooper. Late-night TV talk show host Jay Leno cut from scenes of revelers 
in Paris, New York City, and D.C. to a view of an almost bare room with 
three people watching TV and said, “And now, live from Seattle? Even 
the weather (never Seattle’s strong suit) contributed to Schell’s ignominy, 
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clouding over just in time to obscure the special light display that was to 
read “2000? 

Why do we begin with this narrative? To be sure, Sygns is just now com- 
pleting a five-year editorial term in Seattle, and events in this city and re- 
gion have been of special import to its editors and staff. More significantly, 
however, caught up in these events are themes of gender, nationality, global 
interdependence, hegemonic domination by transnational corporations, 
racial and ethnic identities, and complex intersections among these sys- 
tems. In one or another way, almost all of the essays in this issue speak to 
these themes. Some give voice to anxieties, others are more hopeful; some 
reflect back, others look forward. All were written in the months preceding 
the millennial transition. When January 1, 2000, dawned over a twenty- 
four-hour period around the globe, it seemed anticlimactic; it was, simply, 
another day. Our collective responsibilities for addressing the concerns of 
the moment, whether individual, familial, friendship, work, national, or 
global, were still there. 

We knew we wanted many voices in this issue. We asked the members 
of our international advisory board, our associate editors, and the former 
editors of Signs to write short essays on anything they wanted to emphasize 
at the millennial transition. To ensure a generationally diverse set of voices, 
we also asked them to identify more junior scholars whom we then also 
invited to participate. The essays you are about to read are provocative. 
We take some space in this introduction to highlight several themes that 


The rubric of millennium: “Duration means Invention” 

Three of the essays, by Catharine Stimpson, Mary Romero, and Elizabeth 
Grosz, focus directly on the rubric of “the millennium,” an arbitrary, am- 
bivalent moment designating two thousand years since the birth of the 
founder of Christianity, only one among a variety of world religions. And, 
as Stimpson reminds us, the Millennium in Christian narratives is a drastic, 
vengeful, lunatic vision. Although elements of a millennial vision can be 
seductive for feminists — allowing hope that patriarchies are not inevitable, 
for example — utopian moments also divide people into two clear camps, 
the saved and the damned; feminists have learned to be wary of clean di- 
chotomies. The notion of an external salvation also undermines the neces- 
sity of feminist work here, now, by living people. And millennial visions 
tend to be deeply violent, in contrast to feminist principles of nonviolence. 
What they have in common is that both millennia and feminisms provide 
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visions. For Stimpson, feminist visions at this moment in time inchide 
skepticiam about the possibility of a monolithic vision, recognition of the 
need for a way to think about differences and their consequences, and a 
need to find some shared beliefs and commitments. 

Romero articulates why suspicion about the concept of commonalities 
endures, underscoring that each temporal marker that achieves sociopoliti- 
cal recognition and commemoration is invariably a positive celebration of 
freedom, affluence, and power for some and a marker of domination, op- 
pression, and poverty for others (c.g., the 500th anniversary of the pre- 
sumed “discovery” of the “New World” by Christopher Columbus). The 
Christian millennium, in particular, celebrates progress toward an end, and 
in its teleological character differs profoundly from, say, the Buddhist em- 
phasis on dialectical cycles of life that transcend specific bodies. Romero 
argues that feminist reflections provoked by the millennial moment must 
be intensely alert to the economic and political structures that shape both 
ideologies and the material circumstances of human lives, for Western mil- 
lennial “progress” is often achieved at the expense of deteriorating condi- 
tions for other women. 

Grosz stresses that our understandings of relations between past and 
present have implications for our conceptions of the future. When we as- 
sume that pasts are like presents, we end up with predictable futures. In 
contrast, when we seek a history of singularity, she argues, we have a future 
of surprises and the past endures only in its “capacity to become something 
other” (1019). Grosz’s point is echoed in Cynthia Enloc’s emphasis on the 
capacity for surprise. Listing some of the events at the close of the twenti- 
eth century that surprised her — for example, the NATOization of human 
rights, the appearance of Russian women in brothels in Thailand, the 
British arrest of Augusto Pinochet (temporary, as it turns out) — Enloe 
suggests that being open to surprise, having one’s predictive assumptions 
thrown into confusion, may be a useful attitude for feminists to adopt 
in the coming century. Paola Bono and Federica Giardini propose a new 
metaphor for feminist thought, the Ayko, that exemplifies this power of 
the unexpected: they describe a glio as a cutting line, a fracture in how 
we look at and experience ourselves and the world, possibly inventing un- 
expected points of view from which to find and create meanings. Some of 
the changes they observe at the end of this century, such as a weakening 
in the power of the patriarchal symbolic system for both women and men, 
are contested by other contributors to this volume, but Bono and Giar- 
dinis emphasis on practices, on interactions of experience and thought, 
also resonate with other essays. 
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Lessons of pollticalitheoretical strategizing: Looking back 

Several of the essays assess key theoretical and political trends of the past 
several decades of feminist thinking, with an cye toward speculating about 
wise courses of action and scholarship in contemporary times. Drucilla 
Cornell looks to her own political past for lessons for the new millennium, 
focusing on the practice of consciousness raising (CR), a group creation 
of voice. Consciousness raising, for Cornell, was an experiment in radical 
democracy, challenging the moral norms of femininity and of what could 
and could not be spoken. She and the members of her CR group, called 
Las Grefiudas, struggled to find representational practices that would allow 
women to be taken seriously, without producing racist or classist effects. 
She argues that this project of radical democracy, then and now, is about 
opening space for new moral, ethical, and political representations of femi- 
nism itself. Sandra Harding also draws on her autobiography in thinking 
about trajectories for the new millennium. Harding echoes Comell’s ap- 
peal for a re-energized democracy, suggesting that we could use the millen- 
nium to mark the emergence of an envisioned democratic time in which 
democratic negotiation — redefined primarily by those who have not had 
it— would become the prevailing mode of interpersonal, institutional, and 
global interactions. 

Similarly, Karen Brodkin examines her history in the civil rights and 
feminist movements for clues about ways forward. She traces the numer- 
ous benefits that she, a white middle-class feminist, reaped from affirmative 
action and speaks powerfully to the combined effects of social movements 
and urban uprisings of the sort that generated Medicare, Medicaid, Head 
Start, the reform and expansion of AFDC, and major expansions of public 
schools. She observes that, even with all of the recent backsliding, the es- 
tablishment of New York’s and California’s more widely accessible systems 
of higher education is a good part of why universities today are still much 
more diverse than they were when the sixties began. She clearly attributes 
the success of those earlier social justice programs to the coalitions of social 
movements. In the face of today’s wholesale shift away from public respon- 
sibility for social services, Brodkin argues that feminists and women’s stud- 
ics programs must retum to the political activism that was part of their 
central mission twenty-five years ago. 

Lessons of politicalitheoretical strategizing: Looking forward 


Laura Brace and Julia O’Connell Davidson identify several “best practices” 
that avoid ahistorical universalisms and homogenizations but also attest to 
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the realities and material bases of exploitations. They cite Kamala Kempa- 
doo’s (1999) research on sex work in the Caribbean, which situates the 
particularities of migrant women’s sex work in a framework that recognizes 
systemic inequalities at local, regional, and global levels. Brace and O°’Con- 
nell Davidson argue eloquently for greater dialogue between general theo- 
rists and those whose research and theorizing is more explicitly situated 
and historicized. Kathy Rudy offers a similar approach in her assessment 
of hegemonic feminisms: she suggests that U.S feminists should examine 
our own beliefs, historicizing and contextualizing multiple feminisms, in 
order to facilitate coalitions with other women. Rudy offers her analysis as 
a route toward interventions in favor of social justice. Whether similar po- 
litical analytic strategies work for those in both colonizer and colonized 
positions and whether the parameters of social justice are always clear, she 
argues, need to be considered explicitly. Certainly Tani Barlow’s trenchant 
critique of U:S. women’s embrace of “international feminism,” and the 
ways this move signals the triumph of a particularly American way of em- 


Globalization: “Benvenuto In Macintosh” 

“The party means you never have to say youre sorry” (1059). Or so says 
Sue-Ellen Case in her send-up of the globalization, indeed the transcen- 
dence, of time, of space, of political investments — of pretty much every- 
thing — leaving narcissistic academic nomads to enact the fashions that cir- 
culate around the globe. (Not so far from the Nike-wearing man shown 
on CNN tearing down the Nike logo from the store’s roof in Seattle dur- 
ing the WIO protests.) 

Comments on globalization also mark several of the essays that focus 
on the profound recent changes in Europe. Rosi Braidotti speaks to the 
character of late twentieth-century war, noting that it is often not labeled 
war, even as thousands of civilians are murdered or flee ethnic cleansings. 
What appears unchanging is nationalism, often the trigger for the intense 
militarization of Western cultures. Yet nationalism, Braidotti reminds us, 
is itself an imagined idea that generates an illusory sense of unity over inco- 
herent, fragmented ranges of internal regional and cultural differences. 
Braidotti argues fiercely for dislodging the belief in natural foundations, 
values, meanings, or beliefs as the only way she sees to generate political 
resistance adequate to the “specific paradoxes of our historical condition” 
(1063). She does not reject the European Union as a possible site of such 


resistance but cautions against its vulnerability to conservative agendas. 
While Braidotti stresses the power of military technologies, Liana Borghi 


and Ilaria Sborgi speak to the more pervasive and everyday spread of 
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(gendered) Internet technologies: an Apple computer in Italy greets its 
user in a sexy female voice, “Benvenuto in Macintosh.” They maintain that 
technoscience has allowed the local to become global, so that feminists 
must not only decode hegemonic structures of technical discourse but also 
recognize how technoscience recodes feminist discourses. 

Malgorzata Puszara traces a portrait of gender politics in Poland that 
stands in marked contrast to Braidotti’s argument for distancing from na- 
tionalisms. Fuszara sees feminism as a clear possibility in Poland, stressing 
that there have been women in positions of political power for some time, 
and notes there are dozens of women’s organizations and initiatives, many 
of them organized around feminist issues such as abortion, wage differen- 
tials, and family violence. She speaks also of an active and rapidly growing 
gender studies program at Warsaw University and traces debates about this 
academic institutionalization that echo those common among U.S femi- 
nists. Implicit in Puszara’s essay is the importance of viewing feminisms 
within their particular historical and national contexts. 

The contradictory tendencies toward homogenization caught within 
globalization, on the one hand, and the multiple particularities expressed 
in nationalisms, on the other, must be located within the analytic of imperi- 
alist, Mrinalini Sinha argues. Revealing that the structure and ideology of 
middle-class British feminism was indelibly marked by its imperial loca- 
tion, Sinha demonstrates that the colonial feminism of Indian women was 
no more articulated within specific macropolitical structures than was Brit- 
ish feminism (or other colonial feminisms). She argues more generally that 
these (and other) feminisms are co-implicated in a shared history of a “sys- 
tem whose economic, political, and ideological reach was worldwide” 
(1079). 

Uma Narayan employs a similar analysis in unpacking the homogeniz- 
ing of cultures, emphasizing that culture-specific essentialist generaliza- 
tions, rooted in colonial histories, are just as dangerous and as socially con- 
. structed as gender essentialisms. She warns of selective labeling through 
which those with social power designate some practices as cultural preser- 
vation and others, those that challenge the status quo, as cultural betrayal. 
What to do? Narayan emphasizes the importance of attending to differ- 
ences.in values among members of the “same” culture and to affinities 
among members of “different” cultures. Her analysis; like many others in 
this volume, speaks to the progressive possibilities of cross-cultural femi- 

Therese Saliba, too, attests to the complex imbrications of gender, na- 
tion, religion, and sociopolitical history in her assessment of Arab femi- 
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nisms at the millennium. Saliba touches on the contradictory implications 
of liberal nationalism for women, the complex (and often uninformed) 
debates about Islam, and the importance of localized struggles that seek a 
non-Eurocentric framework in which Arab women may seek indigenous 
identities. She concludes that some of the greatest contributions of Arab 
feminism have been in exploding constraining categories — Orientalist, Is- 
lamic, nationalist, multicultural, and feminist, all of which express coloniz- 
ing tendencies — a point echoed by other contributors to this volume. Oy- 
eronke Qyewum'rs use of African constructions of family and gender roles 
to reveal the hegemony, and limitations, of a white, U.S., nuclear-family 
model in feminist analyses of gender and family argues a similar point. 

Taken together with these commentaries on feminisms in Arab coun- 
tries, in Africa, in India, in Poland, and in other European contexts, Bar- 
low’s portrayal of international U.S. feminism, in which political and media 
figures speak to presumed common feminisms in supranational contexts, 
should raise caution flags. Barlow characterizes this version of international 
feminism as a “series of totalizing theories that. . . will not admit the tangi- 
bility of any social forms in excess of their own drive to represent ‘the 
interests of the world’s women” (1103). What she describes is a new form 
of colonialism that requires both analysis and resistance. 

While these essays focus on relationships across U.S. and other national 
and multinational contexts of feminism, several other contributors fo- 
cus instead on the complex interdependencies of border work. Patricia 
Femández-Kelly attests to the signal contributions of early scholarship on 
the exploitation both of women as preferred providers of cheap labor and 
of men deprived of the right to work. Fernandez-Kelly echoes other con- 
tributors in stressing that gender discrimination can be understood only 
as part of larger orders of domination that affect men as well; gender, she 
maintains, is the pivot around which class divisions organize. She stresses 
the importance of more comparative theory. Edna Acosta-Belén and Chris- 
tine Bose also offer a comparative analysis, stressing the complex situations 
of racial and ethnic minority women in the Americas. They note the inter- 
play between the structural conditions of Latinas in the United States and 
the transnational connections that various Latinas maintain with their re- 
spective countries of origin. They also cite the scholarly and pedagogical 
consequences of such interplay, demonstrating how academic Latinas from 
both North and South have created alliances across ethnic studies, Latina 
studies, and women’s studies programs by encouraging these programs to 
focus on global gender and ethnic issues. 
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Human rights 

Bringing together concerns with political strategizing and analyses of glob- 
alization, other contributors emphasize struggles for human rights and so- 
cial justice. Dorothy Q. Thomas offers an incisive critique of the U.S. gov- 
croment’s resistance to international accountability and of U.S. activists’ 
failure to move beyond a kind of “learned insularity” (1123). At the same 
time that a powerful movement for women’s human rights has emerged 
internationally, U.S. womens and civil rights groups, according to 
Thomas, tend to see human rights as pertaining to the rest of the world 
but not to the United States. Two points are particularly salient: (1) Global 
movements for human rights are organized around the indivisibility of 
civil, political, economic, social, and cultural rights, but, in the United 
States, broad-based approaches to rights are uncommon. (2) Human 
rights is founded on a principle of intersectionality that permits simultane- 
ous race, class, and gender analysis, in contrast to much U.S. rights-based 
organizing. Given the increasingly globalized political and economic envi- 
ronment, U.S. insularity impoverishes struggles for justice. 

Hilary Rose argues that the emphasis on human rights should be broad- 
ened to include environmental protections; she speaks of a wide-ranging 
biomedical assault on the environment and, echoing Thomas, notes that 
European feminists are markedly more active in their opposition to these 
assaults than are U.S. feminists. Rose is both optimistic, noting that femi- 
nism is forging a synergistic relation with environmentalism, and pessimis- 
tic, tracing the immense powers of capital over a global workforce and the 
backsliding of countries now retreating from rights they once accorded 
women and children. Echoing other authors in this volume, Rose argues 
for alliances across differences to accomplish sustained resistance to social 
injustices. 

Henrietta L. Moore offers a more conceptual echo of Rose’s call for 
struggies across differences, focusing specifically on the fraught politics of 
difference. Arguing for a commitment “to the continuing and irresolvable 
contest of the existence and meaning of unifying ideals.” Moore maintains 
that difference “has no meaning outside its self-constituting relation to a 
posited universal or shared horizon” (1132). She takes issue with the claim 
that adherence to general principles involves the erasure of distinctiveness, 
Se d teat einugelcs foe socal justice musy be forged ina 
collaborative milieu. 

The essays by Beth Richie and by Michelle Fine and Lois Weis both 
make concrete the struggle for social justice, emphasizing violence against 
women. Richie sounds a caution. She is clear about the many successes of 
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the feminist antiviolence movement, in terms of services, individual sup- 
port, and public policy initiatives and funding, but she also points out that 
the success of the “it can happen to anyone” logic has suggested a race 
and class neutrality to gender violence that excludes low-income women 
and women of color. She speaks especially to the dangers of relying on law 
enforcement as the major strategy for procuring women’s safety, seeing 
this as one of many signs of expanding state power, while everyday safety 
in communities of color -is threatened by more aggressive policing, in- 
creased use of force, and mass incarceration. Fine and Weis speak to very 
much the same issues, underscoring a “twinning of State and domestic 
violence against women” (1141), both direct and indirect, in the form of 
massive state withdrawal of welfare support, decreased support for public 
education, and parallel increases in dollars for prisons. Both essays argue 
that antiviolence activism needs to focus not only on individuals but also 
on state-initiated or sanctioned abuse of women. 


Introspections on the academy 


Academic disciplines: Words, numbers, and wisdom 

Not surprisingly, the academy. itself comes under scrutiny in this volume. 
Several of the essays concern the academy as a whole; others focus on spe- 
cific disciplines and the extent to which feminisms have made inroads in 
them. Dorothy Smith provides a telling framework for the essays on this 
theme, reminding the reader of the profound power of social institutions. 
She focuses on schooling as an institution that produces inequities, an 
institutional order that extracts organization from the connectedness of 
people’s everyday activities by linking multiple settings and thus becoming 
independent of particular individuals. She cautions, in contrast to some 
_ social theorists, that working in the institutional order does not inherently 
accord agency and argues that schools are a key part of those institutional 
processes that allocate agency differentially and thus profoundly impair de- 
mocracy. Smith does not take up, but we may want to ask, what these 
processes will look like, both in schools and in other institutions, as the 
workings of power at the millennial transttion become apparently freer of 
particular institutions, more fluid, more geographically mobile. 

Academic writing also receives its share of critique. Ruth-Ellen Boetcher 
Joeres raises two issues that have plagued discussions of academic femi- 
nisms for at least the past two decades: the reliance of some femunist schol- 
arship on specialized language that limits its readership to an academic few, 
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and an apparent abandonment of feminist activism in favor of theorizing. 
Catherine Belsey sets up a different conundrum on a similar topic: how 
to write, as a feminist, in ways that provoke the reader to ideas, to think- 
ing, of her own? She recommends inconsistencies, questions, unanswered 
problems. Both Joeres and Belsey suggest that feminist academic writ- 
ing should do, rather than be or mean, and what it should do is provoke 
thought and motivate readers to action. 

In some ways Elaine Marks argues an opposite tack. She reflects with 
deep concern on what she sees as a steady, longtime move toward separa- 
tion of the political from the poetic. She is eager to see a return to the 
literary imagination and a reinvestment in teaching students how to read 
literary texts. In words that she seems surprised to be writing, she speaks 
even of her dismay that many students now seem not to'recognize mytho- 
logical or biblical references associated with the canon that has been so 
strongly under attack. Sydney Kaplan, too, takes up themes of literary criti- 
cism, and her reflections speak both to the power of feminist literary criti- 
cism and to her belief in its continued importance. Kaplan’s own academic 
history mirrors the development of feminist literary criticism; she suggests 
that the women authors she studied in graduate school in the 1960s (Dor- 
othy Richardson, Virginia Woolf, May Sindair, Rosamond Lehmann) 
were, in the absence of feminist professors, her mentors. Kaplan argues for 
feminist criticism as cultural critique, with its grounding in the real-life 
experiences of people and its origins in intense longings for a better world, 
possibly against Marks’s current worries. 

Londa Schiebinger also takes stock of her field, saence. In contrast to 
her 1987 Signs review, in which she highlighted gender distortions in sci- 
ence, in this essay she asks whether feminism, now a presence in science 
for almost two decades, has changed science. She discounts the idea that 
simply encouraging more women to enter science will necessarily produce 
change but at the same time stresses the need for governmental funding 
and initiatives on women and gender in science and argues for multiple 
arenas for change: research priorities, domestic relations, university struc- 
tures, classroom practices, and relationships between home and work. 
Hard-core realities that impede enactment of such changes are traced by 
Julie Nelson in her assessment of feminism and economics. As Nelson ob- 
serves, “neoclassical economics is a parody of what feminist scholars of 
science argue against” (1178). She argues for redefining economics from 
its contemporary emphasis on rationality and market forces to an emphasis 
on “provisioning,” exploring how we provide the means to sustain and 
enjoy life. Nelson’s redefinitions echo contemporary agendas among femi- 
nist sociologists and other social scientists. 
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Womens studies and feminisms 

And what about women’s studies, a radical experiment twenty-five years 
ago but now, as a number of the essays wonder, perhaps overly institution- 
alized? Barrie Thorne reflects on the shifts, some markedly positive, others 
possible cause for concern. Among the reasons for optimism are the estab- 
lishment of women’s studies programs in more than seven hundred U.S. 
colleges and universities, the existence of more than thirty feminist jour- 
nals, and the establishment (and vitality) of sections on gender in virtually 
all major disciplinary organizations. Causes for concern are the ways the 
academy may have changed feminists and women’s studies programs, pro- 
ducing a loss of critical edge and political momentum of ideas and infight- 
ing among scholars, especially between theorists in the humanities and em- 
piricists in the social sciences. 

Judith Stacey echoes Thome’s observations, focusing particularly on 
several paradoxical challenges to the future of academic feminisms. Draw- 
ing on Dorothy Smith’s trenchant critique of her own and Thorne’s earlier 
work (Stacey and Thome 1985; Smith 1996), Stacey points to the grow- 
ing conservatism of the surrounding political climate.and the academy's 
increasing dependence on technological and managerial forces, as evi- 
denced by, for example, university retrenchment, the backlash against 
affirmative action, and assaults on tenure and on scholarship and teaching 
on gender and race. Stacey marks two paradoxes. First, the very growth 
of transdisciplinary feminist scholarship has generated greater disciplinary 
specialization. Feminist scholarship within disciplines is now so consider- 
able that few scholars can gain comprehensive knowledge of the feminist 
literature even within their subfields; doing significant work across the dis- 
ciplines is even more difficult. Second, there are intellectual forces from 
many sides that challenge universalistic theories of gender, which raises 
some tough questions: If feminists can no longer profess the primacy of 
gender as a category of analysis, is there a disciplinary or discursive domain 
that can be claimed as distinctly feminist? At a practical level, does this then 
undermine requests for expanded curricula, departmental resources, and 
staff? How does one recruit feminist faculty whose work does not center 
on gender? 

In contrast to the caution sounded by Stacey, Irene Dölling and Sabine 
Hark argue for transdisciplinarity as a way to address the threatened loss 
of critical potential that accompanies the increasing institutionalization of 
women’s and gender studies. For Dölling and Hark, transdisciplinarity 
means constituting disciplines less around a single core than around mul- 
tiple knots in a netlike structure. The task for women’s studies would be 
to trace the paths of these intersections and interlacings, to continually 
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reflect on artificially drawn and contingent boundaries and what they ex- 
clude, including the boundaries and exclusions created by feminisms’ own 
premises and constructions. 

Barbara Charlesworth Gelpi offers autobiographical reflections on 
the circumstances of feminist faculty at Stanford, her institution, over the 
twenty years since she began a five-year term as editor of Sggns. Though 
acknowledging problems with the concept of “community,” Gelpi sees in 
recent campus events heartening signs of community like those she recalls 
from the earlier years: a panel of recent alumnae from feminist studies lead- 
ing a workshop for current seniors worried about the job market, for ex- 
ample, and a reception for new faculty well attended by a wide range of 
new women faculty, with unusually high numbers in fields traditionally 
dominated by men. At the same time, she notes the poor attendance of 
senior faculty at the reception, many of them negotiating the demands of 
the speed-up in academic institutions that the great majority of readers will 
recognize. Gelpi notes as well a worrisome undertone to the overall tone 
of celebration: thinking of recent negative personnel decisions, dispropor- 
tionately concerning women faculty, she asks how many of these women 
will gain tenure? Jean O’Barr, another former Sggns editor, also speaks to 
the mixed bag of signs for optimism and signs for concern. O’Barr adopts 
a format hauntingly familiar for many readers: lists. She offers both a list 
of tough challenges — being able to communicate with varied audiences, 
figuring out how to negotiate a career trajectory that honors both our in- 
tellectual passions and the values of those who sit in judgment on us, keep- 
ing political commitments central, learning to work with those who differ 
from us, being conscious of both our privileges and our disempower- 
ments, keeping the long view—and a list of things to do: recognize that 
we know how to do several things at once, procure space, foster coalitions, 
change structures, persevere, and, last but not least, rest. 

Almost all of these comments on academic feminism attest to the ur- 
gency of coalition. Three essays that comment on black women’s studies 
and black feminisms suggest a profound disjuncture between academy and 
practice. Noliwe Rooks gives a thumbnail review of the circulation of 
ideas, scholarship, and theoretical paradigms in black women’s studies to- 
day and concludes that scholarly space is shrinking, both among African 
Americanists and among feminists, in sharp contrast to the flourishing 
of such work in the-late 1980s. Nell Irwin Painter allowed us to print an 
e-mail she sent us expressing intense frustration that, looking around her 
at the conditions of young African American historians, she was simply 
unable to write the “progress” part of a millennial narrative. In striking 
contrast, Barbara Ransby’s assessment of the past decade of black feminist 
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practice traces the development of a loose network of black feminist activ- 
ists provoked, in part, by the Clarence Thomas appointment, efforts to 
give Mike Tyson a hero’s welcome, and the Million Man March. She points 
to a decentralized, group-centered, grassroots democratic model as central 
to the continued work of this large progressive movement, as well as to the 
ideological tenet that race, class, gender, and sexuality are interdependent 
factors that cannot be separated and ranked. Such markedly different as- 
sessments of black feminisms within and outside the academy are yet an- 
other reminder of the stifling institutional constraints of contemporary 
higher education. 

Karen Brodkin’s response to the question of where women’s studies 
should go is concrete: (1) curricula should be reorganized around analyses 
of the counterpoint between the gendered racism of public policy and the 
various challenges to it; (2) programs should become much more visibly 
involved in fights to preserve and expand affirmative action; (3) as the big- 
gest Organized voice of feminism, women’s studies should take the lead 
in amplifying feminist voices and initiating the coalition-building need- 
ed to reanimate campus and community movements. France Winddance 
‘Twine shares some of these critiques of women’s studies and academic fem- - 
inisms more generally, but she emphasizes a relatively underrecognized 
theme in this issue, the absence of working-class members, and_particularly 
working-class people of color, among such programs. Twine goes beyond 
the not-infrequent call to consider hiring more women of working-class 
backgrounds to argue for a more sustained and deeper approach, exhorting 
feminist scholars to “challenge the aristocratic leanings of institutional re- 
ward structures” both internal and external to their departments (1229). 
In light of the elimination of many of the grants and low-interest loans that 
have been essential to allow working-class students access to a university 
education, these challenges are vital. 

Barbara Laslett and Johanna Brenner in some senses combine Brodkin’s 
and Twine’ key points, exhorting academic feminists to confront the class 
structure of the academy and of women’s studies. They detail many of the 
changes in the academic work environment— cuts in public funding, the 
rapid growth of temporary workers compared to tenure-track faculty, a gen- 
eral speed-up, and, especially, the overproduction of Ph.D.s relative to the 
supply of academic jobs. This last trend pointedly exemplifies the class struc- 
ture of academic feminists: Laslett and Brenner voice the uncomfortable 
truth that the collective networking that is part of feminist organization in 
academia helps only a lucky few to negotiate career hurdles. They call for 
senior feminists to acknowledge the historical particularity of their own 
current positions and to develop strategies that confront the distributions 
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of power within and between academic institutions: to create multi-issue 
coalitional politics, for example, to form alliances with the least powerful 
groups on campus, and to help unionize graduate students and faculty. 
Laslett and Brenner bring us back to Smith’s reminder that education is a 
social institution, with all the inequities and hierarchies this entails. 


Embodied subjects 
Tina Chanter is one of the few contributors to comment explicitly on the 
relationships between sex and gender. Distinguishing three possible under- 
standings — necessary (sex determines gender), arbitrary (sex and gender 
are completely independent), or contingent (gender is related to, but not 
determined by, bodies) — Chanter argues for contingency. When we fail to 
investigate bodies and materiality, she reminds us, we fail to think through 
the complexities of race, class, and other axes of oppression that are also 
part and parcel of physical bodies. 

Traise Yamamoto speaks against the reduction of race to figure, to repre- 
sentation, cautioning that whether race is viewed as a biological essence or, 
according to contemporary wisdom, as a social construction has not really 
made much difference in the existence and scope of racist repression. Ya- 
mamoto argues that much feminist theory has not yet come to terms with 
racialized embodiment and, indeed, has violently erased the body. Devon 
Mihesuah takes a related tack in her reflections on possible intersections 
between feminist studies and American Indian women’s studies. Noting 
that the majority of Indians today are “mixed-bloods.” she describes the 
complexity of the ensuing identity politics. Many are dissociated from their 
tribes’ cultures but still possess strong Native identities. Moreover, there 
is no single authoritative Native women’s position and no one feminist 
theory of Native women. Thus, reiterating a point made by many others, 
Mihesuah maintains that these labels often are umbrella terms that do not 
adequately represent those they are assumed to comprise. She argues for 
attending to the complexities of differences through respectful ethno- 
graphic methods. 

Many of the authors draw on their own histories for insights and reflec- 
tions about the contemporary academy, feminisms, and political visions. 
At the same time, very few specifically take up questions of age and aging. 
An exception is Anne Fausto-Sterling, who revisits her own intellectual 
and pedagogical history to think about what it means to age within the 
academy. As a profession that matches teachers who are steadily growing 
older with students who, on the whole, remain late adolescents, teaching 


presents certain challenges. Fausto-Sterling suggests that it might make 
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sense for universities to allow — indeed, to encourage — scholars to shift 
their focus as they age. She asks whether teaching is a profession better 
suited to younger colleagues who share more experiences with their stu- 
dents. Equally to the point, she finds herself drawn to a new direction, 
critical science studies, that would seem to alleviate some of the specific 
challenges for feminists teaching science and scientists teaching women’s 
studies students. 

Judith Kegan Gardiner addresses both aging and masculinities, urging 
feminist scholars to engage with age and masculinity studies to promote a 
more gender-just future. Gardiner ruminates on variations of new mascu- 
linities that have taken the place of midcentury breadwinner roles and sug- 
gests that gender maintenance and power stability rely more now on emo- 
tional socialization than on force, admitting for men some narrowly tar- 
geted empathic moments. Such moments modernize older conceptions of 
gender, albeit in a controlled manner, opening up possibilities of more 
democratic masculinities. 

Thomas Gerschick approaches masculinities through a theory of the 
connections between disabilities and gender. Gerschick argues that because 
bodies are so central to doing gender, people with disabilities are vulner- 
able to being denied recognition as women and men. Further, having a 
masculine gender privilege contradicts the stigmatized status of having a 
disability. (White, financially comfortable) disabled men experience a sta- 
tus inconsistency that women in parallel circumstances do not; thus, doing 
gender is a deep conundrum for disabled men—one that, while troubling, 
may also contribute to the democratizing of masculinities to which Gardi- 
ner refers. 

Nancy Woods takes up the question of womens health policy at the 
beginning of the twenty-first century, assessing an agenda for women’s 
health published by the National Institutes of Health (NIH). In Woods's 
view, the sections of the report on specific diseases and problems could 
“transform the landscape of women’s health research” (1272). At the same 
time, though, she notes that it places little emphasis on the health conse- 
quences of poverty, on the gendered allocation of work, or on a global 
perspective of women’s health. And, of course, it remains to be seen 
whether the recommendations in the report are in fact embraced by the 
scientists who judge the merit of research proposals and shape science pol- 
icy for the NIH. 

David Eng proposes the fascinating thesis that melancholia, with its 
generalized representation as depression, has come to describe numerous 
subjectivities around the globe. Following Wendy Brown, Eng argues that 
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identity politics are structured around discourses of injury and unresolved 
gric Marpinalized peoples are coerced both to relinquish and to identify 
with socially stigmatized positions; the melancholia that results, suggests 
Eng, is deeply political, for the proliferation of melancholia beyond its gen- 
dered distinctions means that feminisms can no longer think about gender 
in isolation from sexuality, race, and postcoloniality. Eng concludes that 
the expansion of melancholia as nascent political protest resituates gender 
and feminisms at the millennium as a crucial site for progressive politics. 


Cultural productions 

“Attend concerts. Buy CDs. Listen up,” commands Susan McClary, urging 
readers to support female musicians (1286). McClary and Ellie Hisama 
both reflect on the remarkable successes of recent music by women artists 
and the growth of feminist music theory. McClary sounds a more cautious 
note, recognizing that such successes may be short-lived, and also worries 
about the general disavowal of the term feminist by many of these women 
artists. She expresses concern as well about the aggressively market-driven 
music industry. 

Hisama begins by citing an older friend who wishes she had been born 
fifteen years later so that her formal traning could have included studying 
music by women and feminist scholarship about music. Hisama reflects on 
her own training, which incorporated some of the elements that her friend 
missed, a generational pattern echoed in many of the fields represented 
by the authors in this volume. Hisama attests to a burgeoning richness of 
feminist work in music, including biennial “Feminist Theory and Music” 
conferences, greater numbers of women faculty in music departments, 
and the growth of feminist music theory. At the same time, she echoes 
McClary’s worries, noting that only 20 percent of the members of the Soci- 
cty for Music Theory are women. Hisama offers a powerful example of 
how to intertwine feminist scholarship and pedagogy in a description of 
her classroom analysis of John Zorms representations of Asian women in 
bis CD “Torture Garden.” Hisama’s analysis is a trenchant exploration of 
racist and misogynist narratives in music and also a fine example of how 

‘Tamara Underiner takes up the realm of theater, pondering how to en- 
courage her drama students to recognize and confront their privilege in 
ways that do not reify a difference between white and other — that is, that 
are not-undone by the twin dangers of fetishization of or indifference to 
difference. Underiner argues for “deploying the dramatic canon with a ven- 
geance” (1295), using it to illustrate instittutionalized and invisible white- 
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ness produced in the rhetoric of liberal humanism. Examining plays such 
as Suzan-Lori Parks’s The American Play, Underiner reconfigures identity 
as too situational and relational to be approached through fixed categories 
of race, gender, and class and argues instead, as do many of the authors, for 
multiple positionings and transformative alliances across these categories. 


Conclusion: Collaborations and alllances 

As we have noted, many of these essays endorse efforts toward alliances 
and collaborative political agency, even while recognizing the complexities 
that endanger effective allied action. Within the microcosm of their friend- 
ship, Dale Bauer and Priscilla Wald explicitly model both the commitments 
and the challenges that collaboration entails. In a lovely irony, their col- 
laboration for this volume began with a misunderstanding, and their ap- 
proaches to their topic differed markedly. Wald wanted to focus on the 
challenges of working in coalition and on feminist activism, and Bauer 
wanted to address collaboration at a more conceptual level, focusing on 
Lauren Berlant’s analyses of intimate female identification. As they push 
their ideas, they realize that they disagree fundamentally on what to do 
with principles of coalition: Bauer argues for invention of a new genre for 
public female discourse, but Wald sees coalition as inherently protean and 
thus does not think a new form can be truly “genre-shattering.” Ultimately 
they do not impose a false unity in their conclusion but simply end by 
acknowledging both their disagreements and their mutual respect. 

These fifty-plus essays by a disciplinary and generational range of femi- 
nists, mostly academic, are inspiring, troubling, provocative, despairing, 
celebratory. They use a variety of methods, autobiographical, theoretical, 
epistolary, and pedagogical; they stress the need for politically contextual- 
ized coalitions across differences and for serious, engaged analysis of and 
activism within academic institutions; and, at the same time, they plead for 
equally serious and engaged activism outside those institutions. We read 
these essays as deeply thoughtful about, and at the same time strikingly 
committed to, feminisms: all of these authors speak with passion. 

We began this introduction with reflections on the WIO protests in 
December of 1999, as the century and the millennium were about to close. 
Nelson Mandela and Graça Machel visited Seattle just a few days after the 
WTO mectings ended and offered their observations on the organization: 
Mandela described the WTO as part of a welcome process of globalization 
that no country should avoid. “But,” he said, “the WTO, under its current 
rules, favors the powerful. Power today is still monopolized by the West, 
and their moral fiber leaves a lot to be desired. They use the World ‘Trade 
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Organization in order to make a maximum profit, not for humanity, but 
for the ruling classes in their respective countries” (quoted in Sanchez and 
Ostrom 1999). In his commentary on these events, Mandela referred to 
the African notion of buntu, the belief that humans are persons only in 
their relation to, support of, and responsibility for others. As feminisms 
move forward, change shape, reinvent themselves differently in a variety 
of locales, we look to the practice of conversations, collaborations, and 
coalitions to enact the bent crucial to feminism’s futures. 
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Catharine R. Stimpson 


On Belng Transminded 


fit between the millennium and feminisms? The more one thinks about 

it, the more awkward it becomes. This is true whether one is exploring 

the millennium in the flickering light of historical inquiry or the 
strobe light of today’s hyperbole about it. 

Historically, the millennium is a drastic passage in a prophetic Chnstian 
narrative, at once hopeful, vengeful, and lunatic. According to Revelation 
20, a chapter in the concluding book of the New Testament, for 1,000 
years absolute evil will be defeated; Satan will be chained and sealed up. 
Absolute good will triumph, and Christ will reign on earth in person. En- 
throned beside him will be the martyrs, those “beheaded for the sake of 
God’s word and their testimony to Jesus, those who had not worshipped 
the beast” (Rev. 20:4). After the millennium, Satan will be released. He 
will organize a cosmic war, but heaven will eventually beat him and his 
hosts down again. The Last Judgment will follow, and then the splendors 
of a new heaven and a new earth. 

This millennial vision has served as a template for subsequent utopian 
visions, including those of feminism. They imagine a dualistic world in 
which the forces of good, be they sacred or secular, will eventually defeat 
the forces of evil. Such a clean-sweep victory will usher in a perfect world, 
for feminists one purged of patriarchy and its sufferings. To be sure, uto- 
pian dreams have provided feminism with some necessary oxygen. They 
have inspired and encouraged people to work for a future that is different 
from and better than the present. However, utopian dreams, including 
those of feminism, have their dangers. Like Christian millennialists, uto- 
pianists can divide our messy, multiplicative world into two camps: the 
saved, to which they belong, and the damned, whom they shun and abhor. 
Ensconced within the party of the saved, the utopian dreamer, while alert 
to many evils, can be blind to others. One thinks, instantly and anxiously, 
of the feminists who accepted racism. 

The sense of history in Revelation is also profoundly alien to feminism, 
for it assumes that divine forces will ultimately control events on earth. 
Feminists can believe in the sacred, and many of us do. However, feminist 
work is done here on earth by us earth dwellers. We cannot count on any 
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god or goddess to rescue us. We are our own and each other’s saviors. Nor 
can we sec the end of history. Instead we see the necessity of doing feminist 
work in history in order to change it. 

Moreover, although individual women are capable’ of violence, femi- 
nism is a nonviolent movement. In contrast, the biblical millennial vision 
is militantly violent. The millennium begins and ends with great, savage 
wars. To be sure, feminism can be hard, exhausting work, as arduous as it 
is joyous. It is only realistic that feminist rhetoric often speaks of struggle. 
Women did not win the vote because they demurely requested it, and no 
woman leaves a battering husband with a song in her heart and a smile on 
her lips. But if the anti-Soviet movement in Czechoslovakia was the Velvet 
Revolution, feminism has been the velvet and silk and linen and cotton 
and polyester and Gore-Tex revolution. One of its most significant wagers 
with history is that tt can alter the most profound ways in which people 
feel, believe, and behave without resorting to the blood and gore described 
in Revelation, without guns and shrapnel-loaded bombs. 

Interestingly, despite all the drumbeating and hoopla, much of the dis- 
course about the millennium in the United States has also been compara- 
tively pacific. We are as apt to use the bloodless and neutral term Y2K as 
the term the millennium. In so doing, we construe a party of the saved and 
a party of the damned, but the party of the saved consists of the corpora- 
tions, agencies, and people who have upgraded their computer programs, 
while the party of the damned consists of those who have not. Our Y2K 
discourse offers feminists two mild opportunities. The first is to quantify 
and measure the past, to brand the skin of time. Who, TV panelists pon- 
der, have been the Greatest Artists of the twentieth century? Of the past 
1,000 years? The past 2,000? Who have been the Greatest People? Here 
feminism and women’s studies insist that women, who have paid their his- 
torical dues, must get their historical due. This first opportunity is the se- 
date companion to the second — the chance to party on down. Clearly, the 
peacefulness of Y2K makes celebrating more seemly than it would be if 
Satan and his minions were on their Darth Vaderish march. This strain of 
Y2K party rhetoric flamboyantly invites us aboard the good ship Millennial 
Lollipop in order to spend money, guzzle champagne, and boogie. Here 
each feminist with spare change must choose what to do — whether to hide 
until the last bit of confetti has been swept up (probably by a woman) or 
to pick up her big MAC lipstick and go for it. 


1 The most notable example of this effort to capture history as it concerns women and 
feminism is a special issuc of the New York Tumes Magasins, “Women: The Shadow Story of 
the Millennium” (May 16, 1999). 
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I am, then, a sardonic agnostic about the millennium and Y2K. How- 
ever, even the most belligerent agnostic must admit that Revelation bas for 
centuries fed the human appetite for vision by offering an implacably vivid 
picture of the world— not as it is but as it might and should be. One reason 
feminism has proved so powerful is that it too provides a vision. The most 
influential feminists have had imagination enough to see below the crust 
of custom and beyond the horizon of convention. To be sure, individual 
feminists have been swept along by historical forces that galvanize changes 
in gender roles and relations — shifting patterns of women’s work, the less- 
ening reliance on physical strength in war and work, which is altering tradi- 
tional rules of masculinity; the new reproductive technologies, which are 
altering traditional rules of femininity; and a more universal belief in bu- 
man rights and democracy. Nevertheless, we have also had our visionaries. 

The stress on the differences among women that has pervaded femi- 
nism—and even more so women’s studies —in the past thirty years has 
bred a valuable skepticism about the possibility of any monolithic vision 
compelling a broad, heterogeneous group of women. Simultaneously, we 
have realized that no single word, such as feminism, can name a broad, 
heterogeneous movement for the betterment of women's lives. I use the 
word feminism because it is an important element of my historical period, 
but other words can do for other people. The more international feminism 
becomes, the more women it reaches, serves, and touches and the more 
the differences among women become apparent. Experiences and interpre- 
tations of experience proliferate. So do needs and desires. One hears with 
near-simultaneity the voices of a lower-caste woman in India negotiating 
her new role as village leader, a middle-class woman in Syria whispering to 
a journalist about the nature of her arranged marriage, a law graduate in 
New York City describing her preparations for the bar exam, and an un- 
documented worker giving birth to a daughter in a border town in ‘Texas. 
Nor do women change in lockstep with each other. On the same day, one 
finds accounts of U.S. women starting up Internet companies and Afghani 
women being broken down by the Taliban. 

This multiplying multiplicity creates two needs. The first is for a way of 
thinking about differences and their consequences. When the intellectual 
histories of the last part of the twentieth century are written, they will, 
I believe, show how directly its citizens confronted this need. Think, to 
give three examples, of the concept of cosmopolitanism, the picture of a 
varied public world; of the concept of intersectionality, a picture of a state 
of being in which several strains of identity meet as if they were at a cross- 
roads; or of the concept of hybridity, a picture of a state of being (be it 
genetic, psychological, or aesthetic) in which several strains of identity 
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have together bred something that is of, but different from, them all, just 
as the color purple mixes red and blue and black and white yet differs from 
each in its purpleness. 

I have been experimenting with the use of the prefix trens and the com- 
pound words that it initiates as the building materials for still another way 
of thinking about our differences and their consequences. This industrious 
syllable signifies doing something — going across, through, over, beyond, 
outside of, or from one place, person, thing, or state to another. Thus trans 
is the prefix for English words that mean actively moving through and 
among all sorts of differences. Examples abound: transportation is our 
word for going from one place to another, literally or metaphorically; 
translation for taking one language into another; transaction for dealing 
with each other; transience for leaping from one thing to another; trens- 
Sender for operating across gender boundaries. Significantly, each of these 
words implies a transstion, passing from one stage to another. If I were to 
listen carefully to the English translation of a feminist text written in Thai, 
I would go through a transition. That is, I would change cognitively and 
psychologically to a less ignorant and provincial condition. Feminists must 
be transminded, that is, constantly aware of the many differences among 
women and men and then able to act among, with, and on these differ- 
ences. This can be so delicate and time consuming that it undercuts a femi- 
nist belief that the transformation of culture, society, and education is just 
around time’s corner. 

Despite the ever-multiplying differences among women, the second 
need that feminists must meet is to find some commonalities, some shared 
beliefs and commitments and principles. The awareness of differences that 
transmindedness demands is compatible with this activity. Indeed, transla- 
tions and transactions are the tools feminists should use to divine a mother 
lode of unity. The more numerous our differences, the more urgent the 
need for something, at least one thing, that we hold in common. Other- 
wise, all we will see in each other are our differences, and this, no mat- 
ter how theoretically interesting, is no basis for coalition building and 

One commonality is a revulsion at the harms women and children suffer 
and the adamant determination to stop the silencings, sweatshops, rapes, 
beatings, batterings. Only brutes, perverts, and gender traditionalists so 
rigid that they embody a form of perversion would disagree with this. 
Surely, even if we repudiate millennial thinking, we can also gather behind 
a vision of the future. I once imagined a feminist future abstractly as a place 
where “equity” and “rights” would be as common as sunshine in equatorial 
climes. I now imagine a feminist future more metaphorically. It is first a 
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place of sufficient bread where all of us have enough to eat and where all 
of us are physically secure. It is next a place of roses where all of us have a 
sense of self, the ability to participate in democratic communities, and the 
capacity to love fully and freely. Finally, it is a place of keyboards where all 
of us have access to literacy, education, and the technologies that will shape 
the twenty-first century. Bread, roses, keyboards: my rubrics for a unifying 
vision of the future. Keyboard is, of course, a nice pun. For a keyboard is 
not only the plastic rectangle on which I type these words. It is also the 
instrument on which one transposes keys and strings into music. ‘This mu- 
sic will not be the strident military chords of millennial wars but the melo- 
dies, harmonies, and solo improvisations of a future that one must imagine 
if one is to survive honorably amidst the tears, hopes, creativity, and tatters 
of the Y2K present. 


Graduate School of Arts and Science 
New York Unsperstty 


Mary Romero 


Marking Time and Progress 


s | ponder the significance of the millennium for feminists, I recall the 
number of times my generation has been called upon to mark an era. 
There was a centennial, a bicentennial, a quincentennial, and now the 
millennium. The meanings behind each of these occasions were shaped 
by controlling interests. Differing responses to the era revealed conflicting 
positions and statuses within specific economic, political, and religious 
power structures. Thus, while in 1976 the United States officially com- 
memorated two hundred years as a democratic nation, some submerged 
and dominated nationalities condemned the era as two hundred years 
of oppression. When states and government organizations officially cele- 
brated the “discovery” of the New World, the disenfranchised reminded 
us of five hundred years of conquest. Once again conflicting interests are 
revealed as we celebrate the second millennium and debate its signrficance. 
It is helpful to reflect on the meanings and implications of an era based on 
the Christian notion that two thousand years have elapsed since Christ 
ideological constructs, uniting some communities and separating others? 
What does it reveal about individuals, communities, and nations within 
the world system and the emerging global economy? 

While Stephen Jay Gould (1988) has made us aware of the, extent to 
which the date of the millennium is completely arbitrary, as a social con- 
struction and belief it is all too real in its consequences. Depending on 
their brand of Christianity and capitalism, people are anxiously awaiting 
anything from the apocalypse to the second coming, from “party like it’s 
1999” to the global scare of Y2K. Everyone should be aware that non- 
Christians — Jews, Muslims, Hindus, and Buddhists, as well as atheists — 
identify different historical figures and calendars as more crucial to their 
beliefs, sense of time, and construction of meaning in everyday life. At the 
same time, the worldwide recognition (and use) of the A.D./B.c. distinc- 
tion is evidence of Christian hegemony and Western control over commu- 
nication. The successful interlinking of religion with economics and poli- 
tics, that is, of Christianity with capitalism and representative democracy, 
forces us to interrogate history and quality of life from the perspectives of 
[Segas Journal of Women x Culture and Secsety 2000, vol. 25, no. 4] “ 
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a male triad of god (father, son, and holy ghost) supported by faithful 
followers — many who have tinkered a bit with the church’s official images, 
constructing modifications and additions to inchide god(s) and god- 
dess(es) that reflect their own ethnic, racial, class, sexual, and gender image 
and likeness. So while we can point to Christian hegemony marking time 
and constructing meaning, there is clear evidence that worldwide conver- 
sions did not occur without resistance and a process of acculturation that 
incorporated aspects of indigenous cultures. 

Marking transitions from one era to another invokes a process that mea- 
sures the transformation of quantity into quality; things go along from day 
to day and year to year and suddenly we proclaim that we are entering a 
new era. These ontological breaks make it possible to evaluate and assess 
history in terms of difference and similarity. Many women are using the 
millennium to assess the material and spiritual histories of women globally 
and to reevaluate the ideological constructs that are considered feminist. I 
am struck by certain assumptions made in these reflections. On the occa- 
sion of the millennium, feminists find ourselves reflecting on past political 
and economic struggles. Simultaneously, we attempt to project the path 
that needs to be traveled before all women’s lives are erased of sexism. 
However, selecting the millennium as he commemorative occasion mar- 
ginalizes non-Christians and further reinforces the Christian cultural (and 
in some cases political and economic) domination that Jewish, Muslim, 
Hindu, Buddhist, and other women experience in their everyday lives. 

In addition, the reflection on and assessment of feminist strategies and 
goals, like other millennial musings, is grounded in and predicated on 
Western assumptions of progress. The millennium concept carries with it 
an inescapable unilinear, progressive, and evolutionary worldview. Simul- 
tancously, the very word mesllenssseom implies the Christian teleology of the 
end times. In essence, the millennial concept is a representation of hu- 
mankind on a long march from the beginning to the end. Despite feminist 
emphases on inclusion, diversity, and difference, which broaden tolerance, 
frameworks, and agendas by including an s at the end of femswsism, the 
premise lurking at the heart of Western feminism is of an evolutionary 
process with each stage an improvement on the previous one. Western 
formulations of history as progress, of life as consumption, and of spiritu- 
ality as the world to come leave out such relations as growth and decay, 
life cycles, dialectical relationships, circularities (infernal and otherwise), 
universalities, repression and the return of the repressed, and the everyday 
progressive/regressive experiences of human relationships. 

My concern with embedded and unquestioned assumptions is that re- 
flection on feminisms at the millennium easily blinds us to the economic 
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and political structures that condition ideology. Feminisms, like any ideol- 
ogy, are products of concrete struggles and not simply products of intellec- 
tual development. Each form and type of feminism identified and nurtured 
in research and writing is actualized through a social process involving the 
economic and political institutions to which it is connected. Thus the eco- 
nomic and political restructuring that opens professions to women in one 
country cannot be isolated from the economic and political restructuring 
that drives women in other parts of the world to immigrate and seek work 
as maids, nannies, and caregivers. While identifying the undeniable gains 
that women have made in some segments of society (nationally and glob- 
ally), U.S. feminists need constantly to critique choices and strategies to 
assure that sexism has indeed been eliminated and not just shifted to an- 
other segment of the female population. As the song “Are My Hands 
Clean?” by Sweet Honey in the Rock (1985) says, women’s triumphs, 
privileges, defeats, hardship, and oppression are closely linked. The jour- 
ney of the blouses we wear to make our proclamations about feminisms at 
the millennium began in the cotton fields of El Salvador and was com- 
pleted in the sweatshops of Haiti or downtown Los Angeles. The female 
labor embodied in this commodity brings us together as women, but gen- 
der is camouflaged beneath other identities: farmworker, scamstress, fac- 
tory worker, sales clerk, cashier, or laundress, as well as designer, model, 
marketer, manager, or corporate executive. 

I began to make these connections while listening to a presentation by 
a well-known and highly regarded feminist sociologist speaking at an inter- 
national conference. In her assessment of where women had been and 
where they should be going, she discussed employment rates throughout 
the world. Comparing women’s employment rates appeared to me to be 
based on an unexamined assumption that more women in the labor force 
meant a better quality of life for women and thus progress. The research 
presupposed that paid employment outside the home increased women's 
independence in the family and community. Local conditions, interna- 
tional inequities, quality of family and community life, economic and polit- 
ical restructuring, along with exploitation, low wages, and poor working 
conditions were not figured into the equation. Moving women into the 
labor market was treated as a positive step, an advancement for women, 
and a move up the evolutionary ladder toward a feminist utopia. Like much 
research, the design was based on a Western feminist ideology that sees em- 
ployment outside the home as progressive and as the same for all women. 

When labor-force participation is experienced as fulfilling and re- 
_ warding, women’s paid labor certainly has numerous positive attributes, 
yet women’ increased labor participation can also be related to the overall 
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erosion of wages, forcing more than one family member into the labor 
market. When experienced as dangerous, demeaning, and drudgery, and 
when paid labor contributes little above subsistence-level wages, women’s 
entrance into the labor force is less a sign of progress than of regress. The 
quantification of women’s lives in terms of wages or labor-force participa- 
tion, like marking the millennium, does not capture the important issues 
of quality of life —at work, at home, and in one’s community and nation- 
state. If we do not incorporate an analysis of these structures, we fail to 
make important connections that are not linear or progressive: rich-poor, 
beautful-ugty, young-old, native-alien, or how such binary categories rely 
upon the existence of the other. Social, economic, and political “progress” 
made under certain feminist political and economic regimes is structurally 
linked to the exploitation, regression, and devolution of other women. By 
failing to consider how different feminisms are connected to specific eco- 
nomic, political, and religious power structures and how particular forms 
of feminism directly benefit some and hinder others, we obscure the fact 
that our own progress may be connected to the deteriorating conditions 
of other women. At this point, being inclusive and diverse is not enough 
to hold feminisms together; we need a broader understanding of the com- 
plexity of how the different perspectives are linked, both in conflict and in 
mutual struggle. 

The millennium milestone may turn out to be inclusive and to develop 
significance for our pursuit of feminisms by shifting attention away from 
concepts like tolerance, diversity, and difference and toward concrete polit- 
ical links and connections. Recognizing the political and economic struc- 
tures hindering or promoting a feminist perspective in one part of the 
world and tracing what links those structures to other feminisms can move 
feminists toward a common agenda. I suggest an agenda that denies, in 
practice, that any one feminism can pass judgment on another and offers 
instead a process of self-critique that works toward the elimination of barri- 
ers for other feminisms. 
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Histories of a Feminist Future 


The more we study the nature of time, the more we shall comprehend that 
duration means invention, the creation of forms, the continual daboranon 
of the absolutely new. 
— Bergson 1944, 14 


am delighted that Signs has given me this opportunity to raise some 

speculative questions about the time and future of feminism. The mark- 

ing of the millennium is clearly an arbitrary, and ambivalent, designa- 
tion: two thousand years since the nominal birth of Christ may not prove 
the most apt occasion for feminist reflections on pasts and futures; never- 
theless, social rituals, those marked by a calendar date, by an anniversary, 
provide as good an excuse as any for engaging in reflections on the past 
and speculations about the future. I do not intend here to undertake any 
prognostication, predicting what a feminist future might look like. Unlike 
the futurologists, whose (impossible) role is to foresee trends, to make 
predictions, and to extrapolate from existing knowledges and practices into 
a future that still resembles the present, I am more interested in clearing a 
conceptual space such that an wmdcternenable fiture is open to women.’ 
This idea of an open future, uncontained by the chains of the determinism 
that constrain the future directly through the past, that is, a future yet to 
be made, is the very lifeblood of political struggle, the goal of femunist 
challenge. 


l 

Time is marked not only by calendars and docks, by uniform measurement 
and abstract calculation (of the kind represented by millennial celebra- 
tions!) but also by movement, through an incalculable force of passage 
that resists counting and numeration. The past, present, and future are 
composed not only of dates but also, in a more complex and incalculable 


1 A history of farurology could be undertaken that would reveal that the vanous images 
of the future it projects are not only invariably mistaken as predictions of the future but are 
also fascinating revelations of contemporary obsessions, readable pictures of the present that 
produced them. 
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way, of events. How we understand the relations between past and present 
has direct implications for whatever conceptions of the future, the new, 
‘creation, and production we may develop. 

The past is assumed to be fundamentally like the present, and thus the 
past provides a preeminent source for the solution of contemporary prob- 
lems. The more and the better we understand the past, the more well- 
armed we are to face a future that is to a large extent a copy or reformula- 
tion — the variation on a theme — of historical events. It is for this reason 
we need to cultivate memory, as the art, and scholarship, appropriate to 
memorialize the past. Such a view of history can at best understand the 
present in terms of a concretization of the past, the culmination or fruition 
of what has been. It sees the future in terms of tendencies and features of 
the past and present. The problem with such a model of time and history 
is that it inevitably produces a predictable future, a future in which the 
present can still recognize itself instead of one open to contingency and 
the new. What is needed in place of such a monumental history is the idea 
of a history of singularity and particularity, a history that defies repearabil- 
ity or generalization and that welcomes the surprise of the future as it 
makes clear the specificities and particularities, the events, of history. 

This is one of the paradoxes of historical research in general: histories, 
reconstructions of the past, are in fact illuminations of a present that would 
not be possible without this past. The time of the historian is strangely 
dislocated, somewhere between the past and the present, but not entirely 
occupying either. For the feminist historian, these paradoxes are particu- 
larly exacerbated: the task of the feminist historian is not simply to ac- 
knowledge that the writing of the past 1s more a story about the present 
but also that it involves the linking of the past and present to a possible 
future. The project of the feminist historian must be, in part at least, the 
forging of relations between the sexes, and among members of each sex, 
along lines that dramatically diverge from the present. The past, a past no 
longer understood as inert or given, may help engender a productive fu- 
ture, a future beyond patriarchy. Time, the very matter and substance of 
history, entails the continual elaboration of the new, the openness of things 
(including life, texts, or matter) to what befalls them. This is what time is 
if it is anything at all: tie aneietermmunate, ene untolding arid emergence of 
the new. 

The future is the domain of what endures. But what endures, what ex- 
ists in time and has time as part of its being, is not what remains the same 
over time, what retains an identity between what it was and what it will 
be. Time involves the divergence between what was (i.¢., what exists in 
virtuality) and what is actualized or capable of actualization. The past en- 
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dures, not in itself, but in its capacity to become something other. This 
becoming infects not only beings in/as duration but the world itself This 
is why feminist history is so crucial: not simply because it informs our 
present but more so because it enables other virtual futures to be con- 
ceived, other perspectives to be developed, than those that currently pre- 
vail. In this sense, the astute feminist historian stands on the cusp of the 
folding of the past into the future, beyond the control or limit of the 


present. 


il 

I want to raise a series of hypotheses, some of them quite speculative, 
meant to highlight rather than elaborate social and political issues, which 
I hope will raise in relief the questions of what feminist history might be 
and what feminist theory must be in order to support feminist futures. 
When we write a history of the past from the point of view of the future, 
one of the most urgent tasks is to think in the fiture anterior, the tense that 
Luce Irigaray favors in her textual readings: what will have been, what the 
past and present will have been in light of a future that is possible only 
because of them. I postulate three working hypotheses, then, about history 
and its inherent binding of past to present and future. 

1. In studying history, we are not simply gleaning texts, artifacts, and 
events as they occurred in themselves; we are not unearthing “facts” from 
the past, like litde nuggets of gold that have their own intrinsic value. 
Rather, what cowsts as history, what is regarded as constituting the past, is 
that which is deemed to be of relevance to concerns of the present. It is 
the present that writes the past rather than, as positivist historiography has 
it, the past that gives way to the present. This is not to say that the present 
is all that is left of the past; quite the contrary, the past contains the re- 
sources to much more than the present. Rather, it is only the interests of 
the present that serve to vivify or reinvigorate the past. The past is always 
propelled, in virtual form, in a state of compression or contraction, to fu- 
tures beyond the present. 

2. Rather than the past being regarded as fixed, inert, given, unalterable, 
it must be regarded as being inherently open to future rewritings, as never 
“full” enough, to retain itself as a full presence that propels itself intact 
into the future. This is Jacques Derrida’s crucial claim about identity and 
iteration.? The identity of any statement, text, or event is never given in 
itself. Neither texts, nor objects, nor subjects have the kind of self-presence 


2 In parnoular, see Derrida 1976, 1988. 
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that gives them a stable and abiding identity; rather, what time is, and 
what matter, text, and life are, are becomings, openings to time, change, 
rewriting, recontextualization. The past is never exhausted in its virtuali- 
ties, insofar as it is always capable of giving rise to another reading, another 
context, another framework that will animate it in different ways. What 
Derrida makes clear is that the significance, value, or meaning of a text or 
an event is given only in the infinitely deferred future. So that when we 
are “doing” history, not only are we writing the event, we are positively 
reinscribing it, producing it anew, writing it as an opening up to a life that 
is not exhausted in its pastness. 

The past is not a diminished or receded former present, a present that 
has faded into memory or carried in artifacts that intrude in the present. 
The past is the virtual that coexists with the present. The past, in other 
words, is always already contained in the present, not as its cause or its 
pattern but, rather, as its latency, its virtuality, its potential for being other- 
wise. This is why the question of history remains a volatile one, not simply 
tied to getting the facts of the past sorted out and agreed on. It is about 
the production of concespable futures, the future here being understood not 
as that which is similarly contained in the present but, rather, that which 
diverges from the present, one uncontained by and unpredicted from 

3. The past is the virtuality that makes both history and memory pos- 
sible. Neither history nor memory should be equated with the past itself. 
As latency or virtuality, the past is larger, more complex, and more laden 
than any history can present — including feminist history. There can be no 
complete, or even partial, history, no objective reconstruction, no extrac- 
tion of the truth of history. What I am getting at is that the past always 
and essentially gives rise to multiple histories, histories undertaken from 
different perspectives of the present. This multiplicity is not given through 
the complexity that the present adds to the past, the present layering or 
enriching, spotlighting, the details of the past. Such a picture is rendered 
more complex through the necessity of recognizing what the fissured and 
latent past enables, for the past is uncontainable within any one history or 
even all cumulative histories. 

This claim is based on Irigaray’s understanding of sexual difference as 
the perspective that has yet to take place, whose place is in the future ante- 
rior — which, when it occurs, will have transformed the ways all knowl- 
edges, all practices, and all relations have been understood, from perspec- 
tives whose positioning has never been occupied or taken place before.’ 


3 Sec Irigaray 1985, 1994. 
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There is another way of undertaking history — even feminist history — or 
another way of undertaking any activity or discipline than that which is 
presently available. The past cannot be exhausted through its transcription 
in the present because it is also the ongoing possibility (or virtuality) that 
makes ftre histories, the continuous writing of histories, necessary. His- 
tory is made an inexhaustible enterprise only because of the ongoing move- 
ment of time, the precession of futurity, and the multiplicity of positions 
from which this writing can and will occur. 
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Cynthia 


The Surprised Feminist 






redicting never has been my preferred vocation. Friends have to bribe 
me to go with them to sa-fi movies. Reading academic “ten-year 
plans” almost never puts me on the edge of my seat. So, I confess, I am 
quite daunted at the prospect of responding to the enticing invitation from 
Signs to spell out even my tentative hunches about where feminist scholar- 
ship — especially actrvist-minded scholarship — will be heading in the new 
century. 

Surprise. I have come to think that the capacity to be surprised — and 
to ademst it — is an undervalued feminist attribute. To be surprised is to have 
one’s current explanatory notions, and thus one’s predictive assumptions, 
thrown into confusion. In both academic life and activist public life in 
most cultures, one is socialized to deny surprise. It is as if admitting sur- 
prise jeopardizes one’s hard-earned credibility. And credibility, something 
necessarily bestowed by others, is the bedrock of status. To deny surprise, 
to sweep confusion under the rug, thus may be-especially tempting for 
feminists, since in societies ranging from Serbia to the United States, from 
Vietnam to Italy, our purchase on status is insecure at the dawn of this new 
millennium. Better to assume the “Oh, well, of course it would tum out 
like that” pose. 

This, however, seems to me to be an increasingly risky, if understand- 
able, inclination. Being open to surprise, being ready to publicly acknowl- 
edge surprise, may be among the most useful attitudes to adopt to prepare 
one’s feminist self for what now lies ahead of us. 

For all of my daily attempts to listen to and mull about the world, I did 
not predict, did not anticipate these late twentieth-century occurrences: 


The NATO-ization of human rights 

The fall of Suharto 

The collapse of the Brazilian economy 

The Canadian Inuits’ adoption of a gender-equality principle for 
their new territorial Nunavut parliament 

The recruitment of girl children into the Sierre Leone rebel army 

The mse of the Kosovo Liberation Army 
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The British arrest of Augusto Pinochet 
The decision to award male scholars scarce fellowships at Radcliffe’s 
Bunting Institute 


All of these events and the dynamics that brought them about are deeply 
gendered. That is, women and men played different roles in them. More- 
over, they have had quite different effects on various ideas about femininity 
and masculinity. The ways particular women of distinct citizenship sta- 
tuses, social classes, ethnic groups, and racialized identities respond to each 
of these events is certain to determine the respective depth or shallowness 
of its long-term consequences in the new century. My surprise at Suharto’s 
1998 fall suggests that I underestimated the breadth of certain Indone- 
sians’ political disaffection, even though I was trying hard to chart the or- 
ganizing efforts of Nike’s Indonesian women sneaker-factory workers. My 
surprise at Ottawa officials’ 1996 agreement to establish Nunavut and at 
local Inuits’ decision to institutionalize a fifty-fifty legislative representation 
reveals the inadequacy of my long-standing curiosity about the politics of 
Native Canadian women. Being caught off guard by the Kosovo Libera- 
tion Army’s militarized emergence is a result of having paid insufficient 
attention to the impacts of Slobodan Milosevics oppressive policies on 
Kosovar young men’s ethnicized sense of their own masculinity. 

The list of embarrassments goes on. My feminist eyebrows went up at: 


The success of the Women’s National Basketball Association 

The post-bubble economy corporate layoffs of Japanese clerical 
“office ladies” 

The reemergence of butch/fem role-playing among many young 
American lesbians 

The rising number of Mexican men working in border magusladoras 
(assembly plants) 

The appearance of Russian women in brothels in Thailand and 
Israel 


Admitting my surprise is the only way I am going to be able to take fresh 
stock of my feminist analyses of developments both far afield and close to 
home. If I worked hard enough, I probably could manage to fit the current 
unemployment of Japanese clerical workers into my existing concepts of 
the sexual division of labor. I could explain Japanese corporate executives’ 
decisions to lay off some of their most feminized. labor not in terms of 
the classic workings of cheapening labor but in terms of those executives’ 
acceptance of equally classic notions that privilege men’s employment in 
times of economic depression. Likewise, I might be able to explain the 
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success of the American women’s professional basketball league in terms 
of patriarchy’s famed adaptiveness. After all, at the same time gifted 
women athletes are gaining a thin slice of ESPN’s prime-time television 
coverage, Reebok and Nike are commodifying those same women’s bod- 
ies, and more and more men are vying to coach those women’s (and their 
younger schoolgirl sisters’) sports teams. That is, whenever one is sur- 
prised, one most likely can manage to squeeze the new development into 
a comfortable, worn conceptual shoe. And this effort is worth the try. 
Maybe an existing idea does satisfactorily explain the surprising phenome- 
non. Certainly, sexual divisions of labor and adaptive patriarchy are not 
concepts that any feminist should rush to dump. But one needs to make 
that explanatory effort in a spirit of willingness to let go, willingness to 
think afresh. 

It is often in the classroom that a feminist academic is most routinely 
tested in her commitment to acknowledging surprise. Say I have just made 
a point — about Canadians’ political culture, or about the role of misogyny 
in fueling the Rwandan genocide—when a student raises her hand and 
describes something she has observed that doesn't jibe at all with my ana- 
lytical argument. What do I do? I am tempted to commend the student 
for her interesting contribution but then to move night into reworking it 
so that it somehow confirms my point. What I need to do, though, is to 
pause and say, “Gee, that’s surprising. Let’s all think about what this new 
information does to my earlier analysis.” It is amazing how much guts, or 
at least stamina, it takes to do this. It may take even a larger dose of these 
resources to do it on a prestigious conference panel or in an intense strat- 
egy session. 

Just since starting to draft this short essay, I’ve had to practice the art of 
admitting surprise at a number of developments: 


The Columbine High School massacre in Colorado 
The nightly televised images of Kosovo refugee “women- 
andchildren” 
Tony Blair’s out-militarizing all of his NATO colleagues 
Learning about a strand of Tibetan culture that celebrates male 
warriors 
The Pentagon’s decision to extend its Junior ROTC military train- 
ing program down into middle schools 
When the latest news 1s so dismayingly patriarchal, it is natural for any- 
one with a hint of feminist consciousness to think, “Here we go again.” 
The much-heralded new century seems likely to bring only more of the 
same. Yet there is a very fine line, sometimes, between a sharp vision that 
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can sec clearly the perpetuating dynamics of patriarchal structures and a 
cynicism that dulls curiosity— curiosity about exactly why two Colorado 
boys use guns and explosives to express their masculinized adolescent 
alienation or about precisely what gender rearrangements are occurring in 
an Albanian tent city. Seeing patriarchy, even misogyny, is not enough. In 
each instance, we need to know exactly how it works and whether, even if 
continuing, it has been contested. At a gross level of analysis the patriarchal 
outcomes may seem to be more of the same, but discovering what is pro- 
ducing them may come as a surprise. 

- Thus, as we enter the twenty-first century, feminists inside and outside 
academia need to be on our guard against a cynical form of knowing. We 
need to send the roots of our curiosity down ever deeper. We need to stand 
ready to be surprised—to admit surprise and build on it. It is bound to 
enliven our teaching, broaden our conversations, and make more savvy 
our strategies. 


Government Department 
Clark University 
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Federica Giardini 


Crisis and Adventure 


Times of crisis are, or may become, favourable occasions for adventurers. 
And we are adventurers. 
— Muraro 1995, 1 


ather than marking a truc tuming point, the end of a millennium 
can become a pretext to repropose a founding gesture for feminist 
thought: what we call in Italy a #ago, that is, a cutting line, a fracture 
in our way of looking at, experiencing, signifying ourselves and the world; 
also the practice of choosing — perhaps inventing — unexpected points of 
view from which to find and create meaning. To ast awey from established 
categories; to ct into the discursive, social, and symbolic organization of 
“reality,” gambling on its interpretation; to practice disbelief, questioning 
given understandings and orderings of “reality? These are gestures that 
still can problematize the so-called naturalness, necessity, A ETRAS 
of previously available narratives. 

This crisis point is not simply a break in the linearity of events; it is the 
very movement of a thought that is also a practice and therefore becomes 
a political action as well. Primacy of practice is a fruitful interaction of 
experience and thought, of one’s lived situations and their theoretical elab- 
oration. Interpreting is not simply an intellectual activity when it entails 
changing one’s perception of oneself and of one’s position in the world, 
changing one’s way of relating to that position and ultimately to the world 
itself. Practice, never solitary, always interactional, denies the Marxian di- 
chotomy between interpretation and change: interpretation, in fact, cen 
change the world. 

Looking at the Italian sociopolitical situation in its European and global 
context on the cusp of the new millennium, we feel that a Aygo has indeed 
occurred: “Patriarchy is over, it has lost women’s trust and it is over... 
and now? What will happen to the world and to ourselves, now that the 
patriarchal symbolic order no more regulates, and will ever less regulate, 
women’s lives and their relationship with men?” (Libreria delle Donne 
di Milano 1996, 1-2). The crisis takes the form of a weakening in the 
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signifying power of the patriarchal symbolic system for the lives of both 
women and men; becoming an interpretative lens, the tagho calls to mind 
and into question several issues that we think are theoretically, politically, 
and experientially relevant today. We can do little more than sketch some 
of them rather briefly in our contribution to this millennium issue; ours 
is, of course, a subjective contribution but also one rooted in our relations 
to other Italian feminists and in our deep allegiance to the Italian feminism 
of sexual difference.! 

1. Some Italian women have ventured an interpretation of our historical 
times, characterized by rapid and often dramatic change, as bringing about 
the “end of patriarchy.” For a crisis is also a moment when everything 
seems tO precipitate—as in chemical preparations—so that a new com- 
pound comes into being. However, because we are thinking of human 
lives, in this case there is no formula to foresee the results of the various 
combinations. Nonetheless, some trends are clearly visible: the dematerial- 
ization of markets, norms, subjectivities, bodies and vital processes such 
as death and life, forms of communication, and national borders (and, con- 
versely, the violent, authoritarian, reactionary reclaiming. of these same 
borders), all of which we strive to reread in the light of the practical, mate- 
rialistic discourse of sexual difference. 

The strength of this discourse lies in never accepting already codified 
dualisms and oppositions, always questioning—and acting upon—the 
underlying symbolic order that produces and assigns codes and meanings. 
In Italian thought on sexual difference, the emphasis has been on practices, 
on the material dimensions of the naming of experience, and on the neces- 
sity and capacity of turning experience into a source of theoretical reflec- 
tion in and through the relation with (some) other women. Experience is 
a dimension that is often still concealed both in dominant theories that 
privilege only the linguistic-textual dimension and in political interpreta- 
tions that focus on formal or global phenomena. This lack of attention 
to experience downplays the disturbing friction of each person’s unique 

1 Who one is and where one speaks from are always relevant features, more 3O m a cross- 
cultural situanon such as this: two Iralian femmists (and Italian feminism ws still a newcomer 


on the English-speaking scene, although it has a rich and varied history) writing for a U.S. 
journal and an international audience. So we feel a few words about ourselves are appropriate: 
we belong to different generations and disciplines — Paola is around 50 years old, a literary 
critic and scholar teaching English drama at the University Roma Tre; Federica 1s around 30, 
a philosopher working on her Ph.D. in the same university — but we are both on the editorial 
board of the journal Donna WencenFeeeenrs, perhaps the oldest and certainly ane of the most 
respected Italian feminist journals. What we think about the coming millennium is steeped, 
on the one hand, in our personal hfe stories, marked as they have been by Italian feminist 
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experiences, seen as contingent, subjective elements of secondary rele- 
vance. It behooves us, then, to reassume a thought-in-practice mode at the 
beginning of the new millennium. 

2. Taking as a starting point political passion and its interconnection 
with the thought of sexual difference, two recent issues of Donna Woman- 
Femme (DWE) (1997a, 1997b), titled “Politics: A Difficult Love Story” 
and “On the Edge of Time,” have underlined and questioned the impli- 
cations of the changing relationship between women’s politics and in- 
stitutional politics. Rooted in the awareness of a gap between the two, 
reflections on political action now need to go further if we want to under- 
stand and reinterpret some fundamental features of the present. 

While the public sphere has expanded, particularly where women’s lives 
are concerned, the sphere of traditional politics has not grown proportion- 
ally. On the contrary, the so-called decision-making places have been re- 
duced to increasingly limited citadels of power. The norms and laws pro- 
duced by these sites are increasingly less adequate in attributing meaning 
to existence(s). This provokes a sense of emptiness and suspension, even 
in what was once the feminist community. No longer able to portray itself 
in terms of either pure opposition or total estrangement, and having to 
take into account a widespread female presence in the most disparate pub- 
lic places and institutions, feminism must understand the forms that po- 
litical action marked by sexual difference might take. Political reflection 
can no longer count on a shared “us,” on a clearly defined community or a 
movement. The overwhelming need to give voice to differences among 
women without falling into a fruitless individualism emerges. Domna- 
WomanFemme answers this need with a concept of “related singularities” 
(1998, 6), in which each woman in her difference and differences identifies 
the conflicts and openings emerging out of her own situation and then 
makes them a point of comparison with other women. 

Among the challenges we have to face are the growing meaninglessness 
for many people of the institutions of the state and, consequently, a gamble 
on the ability for societal self-regulation; the need to reconsider the figure 
of the mother given the changes arising from the diffusion of new repro- 
ductive technologies; the transformation of means of production linked to 
the ever-increasing presence of women in the workforce; and the call to 
personalize the impersonal and thus reenact in a new form the “personal is 
political” axiom. 

That more and more Western women can now lead emancipated lives 
risks reproducing a split between the public and the private, as emerges, 
for example, in the caregiver role. Taking on the responsibilities and grati- 
fications of public life may result in delegating caring activities (looking 
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after children and elderly parents, making the house a pleasant place, etc.) 
to others, to immigrant women, for example, whose presence continues 
to increase in Italy. This in turn leads us to reflect on the underlying conflict 
between public time and private time. 

3. The possibilities presented by this crisis call for a reconsideration of 
the historical dimension of feminist thought. It is a matter of addressing 
differences among women, including the different positions that come into 
play in the establishment of a symbolic order. The so-called “end of the 
feminist community” (DWF 1997a, 6-7) also raises the question of “a 
present not contemporary onto itself” (Boella 1993, 9-14) and the possi- 
bility of maintaining a certain tension between various positions with re- 
spect to the historical origin of feminism in the 1970s. For indeed there 
are important differences among the positions of the women who contrib- 
uted to that rebirth, at times interrupting their relationship with tradition 
in order to make room for new symbolic forms, and also between their 
positions and those of younger women who can count on that history, 
having as their starting point situations decidedly different from those of 
their feminist forebears. In fact, the generational shift that presents itself 
at the end of this century is marked by its own distinct characteristics. In 
place of the “matricide” accomplished in the transition from the feminist 
horizon opened up by Simone de Beauvoir to the new horizon of sexual 
difference feminism, recent generations can do more than just break away 
from their antecedents. For instance, the line of feminist thought that has 
highlighted the issue of the mother-daughter relationship permits one to 
consider relations with women “coming from afar” in ways that intermin- 
gle continuity and difference. Now this difference can be considered in a 
historical dimension, given both the changed conditions of today’s women 
and the existence of a historical trend of development that is already femi- 
nist. Certain feminist “figurations” need to be reconsidered as well, from 
symptoms of the effects of symbolic exclusion, such as the hysteric, to the 
primacy of everyday grassroots political action with respect to institutional 
politics — an idea that in Italy marked a clear distinction between feminism 
as a movement and institutional feminism, a distinction that should be 
reconsidered in order to examine what political action might mean in the 
hands of the young women of today and of the future. 

4. Last but not least, masculine identity (at least in the West) seems 
to repeat its own worn-out patriarchal forms. Masculinity today is often 
characterized by a disorientation that does not always result in the assump- 
tion of one’s own partiality but, on the contrary, can produce gestures of 
violent restoration of the patriarchal symbolic order; however, this disori- 
entation also opens a potential space for the male sex to become estranged 
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from itself. The gamble of the philosophical idea of sexual difference, 
which always questions preconstituted identities, consists in the construc- 
tion of a common space for subjects who are marked by a constitutive 
gender alterity and can no longer aspire to a self-contained unity that is 
totally binary and representable. Thus sexual difference points to a move 
beyond the reattribution of fixed identities for the two sexes and outlines 
a possible future of relationships based on experienced differences that do 
not result simply in an indistinct phurality. 
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Drucilla Cornell 


Las Grefiudas: Recollections on Consclousness-Ralsing 


as an experiment in radical democracy. We called that experiment “con- 

sclousness-raising,” which was the method of group formation charac- 
terizing the movement. All those who came into feminist consciousness- 
raising groups were to be given a voice and heard with seriousness. It may 
sound strange to put it that way, as if such a group could give to women 
what they did not have —a voice. But that was exactly the point. Together, 
we could find a way to learn both to speak among ourselves and to address 
a broader public by providing ourselves with the support we could not 
find alone. Voices were not just something we had, a natural attribute of 
our human being, but also something we helped each other develop as we 
struggled to articulate who we were and who we sought to become in the 
movement we were creating. Since everyone's voice was to count as equally 
important in the group and in the formation of the group’s political 
agenda, these “spaces” were as often about contest and profound disagree- 
ment as they were about agreement.’ By letting women speak and repre- 
sent themselves — initially, these tended to be women-only spaces— the 
process of change was already taking place no matter how deeply women 
initially disagreed on questions such as what it meant to be oppressed as a 
woman, how race and class played out in that oppression, and what kind 
of change we ultimately had to make in order to truly challenge patriarchy. 
By patriarchy, I mean the state-enforced and culturally supported norm 
of heterosexual monogamy as the only appropriate organization of family 
life. This imposed family structure, as I have argued elsewhere,? inevitably 
reinforces rigid gender identities through the psychic laws that are pur- 
portedly necessary for the perpetration of these families and the achieve- 
ment of so-called normal mature sexual differentiation.’ In the course of 


iee a 


! I put peas in quotation marks because these spaces were not just hteral but also moral 

2 See Comell 1998, chap. 2. 

? For a more elaborate discusnon of what I mean by psychic laws and their relationship 
to actnal legal law, see Cornell 1999. Psychoanalytic theory, in all of rt» diversity, shares one 
thing in common: the elaboration of psychic laws that are ethically justified in the name of 
[Sjn Journal of Women in Cactters and Society 2000, vol. 25, no. 4] 
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democratic struggle among ourselves, we were already achieving an ethical 
and political purpose, which, following Marilyn Friedman (1995), I will 
call “demoralizing the genders,” even if some consciousness-raising groups 
never engaged in more traditional activism. The phrase is clearly ironic, 
and I will return to the misunderstanding of that irony shortly. By “demor- 
alizing” the genders, Friedman means that we seek to denaturalize the nar- 
row moral symbolism and mythologies through which masculinity and 
femininity are defined and which in turn create moral divisions of labor, 
codes of how men and women are supposed to behave, and what kinds of 
moral characters are appropriate for them to develop (1995, 70). Con- 
sciousness-raising groups ethically challenged the moral norms of feminin- 
ity just by insisting that public contest over the meaning of our “sex” 
should take place. This leads to another aspect of radical democracy that 
was to be practiced. 

Our “sex,” under the patriarchal moral code, was what was to be kept 
in secret as part of the sexual shame associated with femininity. The frank 
discussion in these groups about everything from getting breasts to having 
periods, to living with pregnancy, to exploring our bodies, was clearly an 
effort to release ourselves from shame. Our groups were radical in the con- 
tent of what was made appropriate for public discussion and group en- 
gagement. We had a slogan for this: “The personal is political.” Moralism 
about what was appropriate to say about our “sex” would have gotten in 
the way of this symbolic and representational practice. 

My own consciousness-raising group, made up of Latinas and African- 
American women with the exception of myself, spent hours discussing 
the specificity of how we were femmed differently because race and class 
were integral to the mapping of femininity onto femaleness. Our group 
was formed in 1974, largely due to the efforts of Muriel Hirschfield, an 
African-American woman, after she and I were fired for union organizing 
at our jobs as phone operators at Columbia University.* At a group discus- 
sion, one Latina used the example of her mother’s insistent warnings of 
the dangers in Anglo society of appearing gresuda — uncombed. Gretuda, 
in Spanish, implies that a properly femmed Latina must whiten herself 


rists would not put it this way because these laws, such as the incest prohibshon, c.g., are 
explained as an inevitable part of encultoranon or part of what it means to be a sexually 
differentiated individual. It is beyond the scope of this essay to defend my argument that 
psychoanalysis should defend these laws ethically rather than try to show their mevitabulity 
through “scientific explanation.” 

4Tt us legitimate to write that we were fired for union organtring because the National 
Labor Relations Board found umon organimng to be the reason for the finng. 
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through ladylike hairstyling, a particular mode of braiding that would 
show that her hair was not “nappy.” But gress«de is not literally about hair- 
styling. It is a metaphor about how a Latina is not supposed to appear or 
behave. For our group member, her femming was inseparable from how 
she was to distinguish herself morally from all that was “black” After that 
‘evening, we called ourselves las grefudas to represent what we were strug- 
gling against, even though we knew that we did not all share her experience 
and that the metaphor would mean different things to each one of us in 
the group. Yet as a group, the name represented our solidarity in a struggle 
for what we proudly called freedom. Later in my life I would understand 
this kind of representational practice as inversion or mimesis, which 
through its conscious appropriation inverts the moral meaning it was orig- 
inally meant to carry (see Irigaray 1985; Cornell 1991, 147-52). We saw 
ourselves as creating new representations of ourselves as a group without 
minimizing the differences of race, class, ethnicity, and national back- 
grounds among us. 

We took our commitment to new forms of representation and demo- 
cratic practice into the political battles that arose out of our coming to- 
gether as a group. One of our members was a prostitute who had orga- 
nized a prostitutes’ collective. We joined with her and the other collective 
members to do what was necessary to allow the women to escape from 
their pimps. Another project was getting men who were parents of group 
members’ children to keep up with their support payments. We would go 
to the man’s workplace and call on his “brothers” and “sisters” to help us 
address the problem. We had great success, as “brothers” were reminded 
by their own coworkers of their responsibilities by having food pelted at 
them in the cafeteria, smoke bombs put in their lockers, and other creative 
and collective measures used to ensure that the necessary support was de- 
livered. We never considered hiring a lawyer, not because none of the 
women in the group could afford a lawyer but because bringing in the state 
was never an alternative for this group of Latinas and African-American 
women, for whom the state, and particularly the police, generally were 
not considered sources of protection. The whole idea here was to find a 
representational practice that would allow women to be taken seriously, to 
get their needs met, not to bring in the state against men who, although 
behaving badly, were never identified as the enemy. 

Our representation of ourselves as feminists was inseparable from our 
antiracism and our attempt to dignify the Spanish language. We were not 
claiming that the name we gave ourselves was an adequate description of 
some truth about Woman or that, in a like manner, it captured our essence 
as women. Indeed, we did not share the same experiences of oppression. 
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As a result, it was crucially important for us to bear witness not only to our 
differences but also to the privileges, including the privilege of a potential 
“passing,” that could separate us from one another. As a white woman, I 
was called to witness in front of my sisters that I could never share their 


experiences of oppression as women of color. I was always already repre- 
sented by the larger society, as a white woman, and could not simply step 
out of the privileges that were inherent in that representation. 

This leads me to a crucial point: representation is inevitable. Represen- 
tation is what gives us our reality. But we are not passive before these repre- 
sentations, as if the world is simply imposed on us so that we are effectively 
limited by how we are shaped by the symbolic codes that give us meaning, 
including the meaning of the moral symbols of conventional stereotypical 
gender hierarchy. We are always both consciously and unconsciously en- 
gaged in representing who we are in the very process of becoming a “pres- 
ence” to ourselves and to others (see Cornell 1998, 34-37). The feminism 
we practiced in our consciousness-raising group, which clearly understood 
the centrality of rerepresenting ourselves in accordance with our attempt 
to explode the limits of how we had to be in the world, did not essentialize 
the meaning of these representations. They were understood to be just 
that — representations, an aesthetic mode of knowledge" that also allowed 
us to develop a politics in accordance with political and ethical aspirations 
to challenge the hegemonic meanings of sexual difference. 

Nor, then, was the use of las grefiudas simply strategic, deployed as a 
means to an end. The end was integral in the name, which we understood 
to be both political and ethical: political in that it challenged the behavior 
appropriate to women in public, and ethical in that it challenged how we 
had been hemmed in from divergent race, class, and ethnic positions. As 
the only white woman in the group, I came to see myself as not only op- 
pressed because I had been femmed so as not to have access to certain 
kinds of pursuits — in my own case, being a mathematician — but also privi- 
leged, even if I saw some of the privileges of white femininity as themselves 
a prison. 

Of course, I am not describing what actually went on in all conscious- 
ness-raising groups, but I am arguing that the insistence on radical democ- 
racy was crucial to the practice we both conceived and lived. It is this in- 
sistence that realizes profound respect for the potential richness of the 
symbolic field of sexual difference. Without this respect, the power of our 
experiences is diminished by a feminist moralism that tries to tell us, in the 
name of feminism, how we are to behave as women, as feminists, or both. 


ë See Cornell 1999 for mare on this notion of aesthetic knowledge. 
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Let me be clear about what I mean by feminist moralism. I mean the 
remoralization of gender in the exact opposite sense of what Friedman 
means by demoralization.®ć In other words, if in different guises we moral- 
ize gender and reinscribe a moral division of labor by attributing a spe- 
cific set of moral behaviors to men or women as a class, we are engaged 
in remoralizing gender. We see this kind of remoralization, for instance, 
among younger antifeminists who argue for a new chastity (see Decter 
1972). But antifeminists are not the only ones who engage in this process. 
Feminists do it, for example, when we argue that it is only men who are 
enticed by sexually explicit literature because it is part of their rapacious 
nature. Such statements often pose as descriptions, but I argue that they 
are moral generalizations — not so much about who men actually are but 
about how masculinity is symbolically encoded. 

I am aware, of course, that my story of my own consclousness-raising 
group proceeds through recollective imagination, by which I mean that 
the story that I tell proceeds through a narration of its moral as I imagine 
its significance for a future ethical orientation for feminism.’ It may even 
risk the nostalgia of an “old girl” reminiscing about her youth on the picket 
line, but I take that risk because this radical herstory is often obscured in 
accounts of the second wave of feminism. The second wave was not, for 
many of us, a school in which we “girls” learned to enter and were allowed 
to gain access to straight, white, male-dominated professions. If, in my 
imaginative recollection, there is a moral to the story of my consciousness- 
raising group, it is not that we are left with a political demoralizing anti- 
essentialism.* Nothing in the struggle to demoralize gender, in the sense 
that I mean it, involves us in denying the need for the ethical, political, and 
aesthetic representations of who we are—and even the need for a legal 


$ Friedmans argument that gender is moralized is as follows: “Morality, I suggest, 1s frag- 
mented into a ‘division of moral labor’ along the lines of gender, the ranonale for which is 
rooted in historic developments pertaining to family, state, and economy. The tasks of govem- 
by men as their privileged domain, and the tasks of sustaining privatized personal relation- 


values, and virtues. The division of moral labor has had the dual fanctian both of preparing 
us cach for our respective socially defined domains and of rendenng us incompetent to man- 
age the affairs of the realm from which we have been exchided” (Friedman 1995, 64). 

7 For a longer chscussion of how I have defined and used the phrase recellective imagination, 
see Cornell 1993, 23-24, 31-32. 

* have defended such a moral and legal right to personality and named it the “nght to 
the imaginary domain” (see Comell 1995). 
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translation of these into a conception of the right of personality.—as long 
as it is conceived to be consistent with the overall project of our struggle 
for freedom. Freedom here is understood as our freedom to be otherwise 
than in the limited, restricted personae of masculinity and femininity. 
There is a confusion, for example, that laws and movements against sexual 
harassment need to involve themselves in this remoralization.? This project 
of radical democracy is about opening up a space for new moral, ethical, 
and political representations of feminism itself, as much as it is against the 
specific kind of moral symbolization of sexual difference integral to gen- 
der hierarchy. 

Defined as such, this project encompasses feminists who come from a 
wide variety of philosophical and political traditions (see Butler 1990; 
Brown 1995). What has come to be called “postmodern feminism” is bet- 
ter understood as this project to demoralize gender.!° We are reminded of 
a radical project of democratic representation that always remembers the 
metaphor of silencing as that which led us to create spaces in which new 
voices could articulate themselves and be taken seriously in the first place. 
There is terrible irony, given our herstory, in the moral imposition of si- 
lence on some women because they do not engage in behavior that some 
feminists decree necessary for a “proper” feminist. 
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Sandra Harding 


After the Common Era 


an women have a millenntum? It is tempting to answer this question 

with “yes, but not at the millennium,” to borrow a well-known argu- 

ment from Joan Kelly-Gadol (1977). For one thing, what could it 
mean for women to celebrate the millennium? Were my Christian identity 
robust, the millennium could mark an important milestone for me. Per- 
haps it could do so if I felt loyalty to a Western civilization that often claims 
ancient Greek and early Christian origins. Here it would not be an exact 
date that was commemorated but something like the idea of ancient ori- 
gins and shared pride in our achievements. Lacking such allegiances, how- 
ever, the millennium feels to me like a call to celebrate someone else’s story 
of history toward which I have considerable ambivalence, at best. 

Moreover, there is little positive connection between millennial history, 
as I shall refer to it, and either women’s history or the history of feminism. 
After all, such periodization schemes pick out milestones for a group “for 
itself” — for a group self-consciously identifying itself as such. It was only 
the emerging feminism of the early 1970s that enabled me to claim alle- 
giance to women as a self-conscious social group with a public agenda. I 
can’t remember ever even wondering prior to the reemergence of feminism 
what it could mean for women to be such a group. Patriots, Christians, 
Jews, and the working class were such groups, but in my mind, women 
were not. The suffragettes, as they were demeaningly called, who achieved 
perhaps a paragraph in the total collection of elementary, secondary, col- 
lege, and graduate school texts that I had been assigned, appeared to me 
as a piece of isolated historical exotica, in the same category as Joan of Arc 
and Marie Curie. No sense of impending historical change reached me 
through the descriptions of these extraordinary women—although to 
those more knowledgeable and hopeful about women’s futures, both the 
suffragists and Marie Curie no doubt held great promise. 

So if women and feminists cannot now commemorate a millennium of 
history in which we can see the reflection of our own activities (let alone 
two such millennia), perhaps we can nevertheless look forward to one that 
our distant relatives will celebrate. Women, and the feminisms that have 


[Sems Journal of Women m Cultures and Secsety 2000, vol. 25, no. 4] 
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helped bring them to consciousness as a self-defined group, can have their 
own calendars, their own time. 


The thrill of women's time 

Feminism has not lacked its theorists of “women’s time,” such as Kelty- 
Gadol and Juliet Mitchell. Mitchell described as a “world historic event” 
for women the availability of cheap and reliable birth control, which, for 
the first time, she argued, allowed women to become self-conscious histor- 
ical actors planning our futures unburdened by relatively uncontrollable 
pregnancies (1973). With this event, women’s history began, and, upon 
reading Mitchell, I personally thrilled at the thought of joining what 
passed for history in those days. Although these little devices that were to 
give me access to history purportedly had been “available” for several de- 
cades before J read Mitchell, they were controlled by the state and by fami- 
lies. When I was twenty-three, in the week before my marriage, I had to 
be accompanied by my mother to get the family doctor’s contraceptive 
prescription. The strategies we young women used to join history before 
the unfettered legalization of contraceptives I leave to your imaginations 
or recollections. 

At the same time that I thrilled to MitchelPs recasting of my lot in his- 
tory, Betty Friedan’s analysis of women’s gathering resistance during the 
post-World War II years to being shut out of challenging jobs in the name 
of “the feminine mystique” helped me to understand my mother’s and my 
own different but equally ambivalent dreams about who we could be- 
come— about, one could say, premature recruitment by history for my 
mother and the confused feelings toward it that I, like she, experienced. 

She was seven when she and her siblings were abandoned to an orphan- 
age by their well-to-do father, who ran off with his secretary, and by their 
newly indigent mother, who had no relatives or social services to support 
her and her five children. But my mother went on to graduate from college 
(Phi Beta Kappa even) and then to work in advertising in New York City 
in the late 1920s. In the 1930s she supported the family when my adored 
father, who had had his own series of struggles and achievements, was out 
of work for several years during the Depression. She had many pregnan- 
cies, five of which produced me and my siblings. After my father died, 
she joined Vista at the age of sixty-three, and worked to provide adequate 
nutrition for migrant workers’ children. Both the barely suppressed pain 
of her childhood and her continuing determination to flourish in whatever 
circumstances life might bring have haunted me all my life. 

So, too, was I haunted prior to the emergence of feminism by an ambiv- 
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alence much like hers toward claiming this new role in history — although 
I certainly cannot lay responsibility for it primarily on her. For her, 
“woman” was never a chosen, proclaimed category of identity. Wife and 
mother first, then neighbor, and often still sister to the younger siblings 
she had helped to raise — these were her loyalties, and they remained her 
frequently announced allegiances even in the later decades when she taught 
elementary school and then worked as a school librarian. “I’m just a house- 
wife, she would say to the census interviewer, as he also recorded her full 
days of paid work. She had a deep ambivalence, verging occasionally on 
hostility, toward the idea of women claiming not just equality with men 
and their roles in the public sphere but also the right, the need, and the 
desire to shape public life from within it as we collectively thought desir- 
able. She thoroughly supported my career dreams and plans and was proud 
of my achievements at school and work, but she thought me selfish to wait 
almost a decade after marriage to have children. 

Had I spent that decade developing my own career and place in history? 
No. I had worked to support my husband through graduate school and 
then graded papers and in other ways advanced his career. Women’s time 
may have started, but I didn’t know it Then feminism came along and, as 
they say, the rest is history. 


Whose time ls women’s time? 

So, the question I ask myself is this: What do or could feminists count as 
significant historical markers? Mitchell imagined a bright new beginning 
to women’s history, and in important senses she was right. But that was 
then, and this is now. My mother had her reasons not to claim “woman” 
as a political identity. But is “woman” even a—let alone te — significant 
category for me to claim in this moment of intersectional, multicultural, 
postcolonial, transgender flourishing, not to mention a moment of pon- 
dering how to turn gender into a category within history rather than some- 
thing always already there, prior to history, as historians have called for? 
I’m quite sure “feminist” is such a significant category; numerous caveats 
notwithstanding, there are many contexts in which I am happy and proud 
to claim it. Of course, I only very cautiously claim it in international con- 
texts, including interactions with students from other cultures, where it is 
thought to be too conservative, too radical, or too Western. We are enter- 
ing a period of collective negotiations and resignifications of the term in 
university settings among generations and among feminists, as well as be- 
tween women’s studies programs and the disciplines. In community and 
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remains far less problematic for me at this point than womser’s time; the 
intersectional and multicultural issues alone are enough to make me doubt 
the usefulness of the latter term’s falsely unifying energy. 

Perhaps, if we are lucky, the era we have been entering in the past few 
decades will be referred to as democratic time (problematic as the term 
democracy may be). The self-identified group with which I feel most affinity 
with respect to public time is a fictive solidarity of groups that could tell 
similar stories of struggling through the debris of the end of the imperial 
fiction of a Common Era. We do so even as our lives are more and more 
closely linked by global political, economic, and social commonalities. 
From the rapid expansion of global capitalism, Western media represen- 
tations, and Western governmental forms to the escalation of large-scale 
environmental changes, we can no longer retain the fiction of cultures 
that are materially isolated from each other. Yet gone too is the plausibility 
and legitimacy of the integrationist, melting-pot, single cultural ideal of 
the sort that the millennium and its Common Era are supposed to mark. 
The Common Era becomes simply a bookkeeping convenience, a bureau- 
cratic device, which is not exactly something deserving a great deal of 
celebration. 

So perhaps we could use the millennium to mark the beginning of the 
emergence of an envisioned “democratic time.” Cultures have their own 
significant milestones to commemorate whenever these might occur, but 
Y2K could mark the end of a prehistory and the beginning of a— hopefully 
long — era when democratic negotiation — as redefined by those who have 
suffered from too little of it— becomes the prevailing mode of interper- 
sonal, institutional, community, and global. interactions. Now, there is a 
good excuse for a fine party, for a celebratory event with dear friends and 
loved ones, and for jokes expressing only a slight anxiety about the dire 
bureaucratic scenarios of the old Common Era. 
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Minding the Gap: General and Substantive 
Theorizing on Power and Exploitation 


ver the past decade, general theorists within feminism have developed 
increasingly sophisticated responses to questions about how best to 
theorize power and subjectivity. This has involved bringing the “un- 
settling power” of theory to bear on the model of power that informs 
one longstanding theoretical tradition within feminism (Butler and Scott 
1992, xvii). Nancy Fraser points out that feminist thinkers from Mary 
Wollstonecraft to Catharine MacKinnon and Carole Pateman have under- 
stood “women’s subordination . . . first and foremost as the condition of 
being subject to the direct command of an individual man. Male domi- 
nance, accordingly, is a dyadic power relation in which a male super- 
ordinate commands a female subordinate. It is a master/subject relation” 
(1997, 225). 

This dyadic master/subject model understands male power as domina- 
tion and in the process fixes the meanings of sex and gender, masculinity 
and femininity. It is an approach thar strives for security of identity, for 
a settled feminist territory. Critics have argued that this is bound to be 
plifies precisely that which feminism needs to explain. Rather than imagin- 
ing women as “a definable empirical group with a common essence and 
identity,” feminists need to uncover and transform “all the discourses, prac- 
tices and social relations where the category ‘womarr’ is constructed in a 
way that implies subordination” (Mouffe 1992, 382). To this end, theo- 
rists such as Joan Scott (1988), Elizabeth Spelman (1990), Iris Young 
(1990), Chantal Mouffe (1992), Anne McClintock (1995), Leonore Da- 
vidoff (1995), Nira Yuval-Davis (1997), and Ruth Lister (1998) have be- 
gun to formulate various ways of addressing the multiplicity of subject 
positions that women, as bearers of classed, ractalized, national, ethnic, 
sexual, and aged as well as gendered identities, occupy in relation both to 
men and to each other. 

These theorists may disagree as to how, precisely, the articulation of 
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these multiple subject positions should be addressed and how, if at all, 
they relate to broader social structures, but at the level of general theory a 
consensus is emerging around the need for a more complex, nuanced, and 
relational vision of gendered power. Such attention to complenity is very 
often missing from contemporary feminist analyses of swdstentere questions 
about human rights issues such as prostitution, pornography, trafficking, 
and migrant domestic work. Though there are feminist writers who draw on 
recent developments in general theory to celebrate the “sex work” of a small 
elite of white Western women (see, e.g., Bell 1994), the work of those who 
are concerned with the sex industry and global traffic in women as stes of 
exploitation is typically informed by theories advanced in the 1970s and 
1980s (e.g., Brownmiller 1975; Dworkin 1981; and MacKinnon 1987). 

In the 1990s, feminist analyses of the ways women are subordinated 
through specific practices have thus tended either implicitly or explicitly to 
reaffirm the assumption that universal claims about women and men (sub- 
jects and masters) as internally undifferennated groups can and should be 
advanced. Sheila Jeffreys, for example, insists that “prostitution is a form 
of brutal cruelty on the part of men that constitutes a violation of women’s 
human rights, wherever and however it takes place” (1997, 348), while 
Kathleen Barry tells us that “prostitution makes all women vulnerable, ex- 
posed to danger, open to attack” (1995, 317), that pornography “is a col- 
lective, social-class representation of women’s vulnerability” (318), and 
that women who migrate to work in prostitution may not be trafficked in 
the traditional sense but are “vulnerable to the only means of economic 
existence available to them because they are women, and because they are 
women they are homeless, and poor” (196; see also Russell 1993, 1998; 
Jeffreys 1994; Kitzinger 1994). 

These authors present trafficking, prostitution, and pornography as 
phenomena that both epitomize and replicate the master/subject model of 
power, creating and reflecting women’s identity as subordinate. In this 
sense, there is a very real gap between substantive and general feminist 
theorizing on power and oppression. Those who identify women as an 
oppressed group look warily across the divide, suspecting those on the 
other side of disloyalty, of “thoughtless theory” that 1s bound to under- 
mine feminism as politics (Riley 1992, 121). This lack of dialogue is un- 


1 The gap reappears in scholarly journals and other forums for feminist debate because of 
an institutionalized “division of labor” between academics and the mechanics of the referee- 
ing process. Papers that draw on empinecal studies of sexual exploration are sent for peer 
sent to individuals who are finnly wedded to a nonrelational view of power Meanwhile, 
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helpful to our understandings of both substantive and general theoret- 
ical issues. Take, for instance, questions about the articulation of gender, 
race, and class. “Radical” feminists usually do acknowledge racism and 
economic marginalization as factors that render some women especially 
vulnerable to sexual and other forms of exploitation. However, they do 
not even begin to engage with the insights of 1990s post- or neocolo- 
nial feminist theory, which teaches that “race, gender and class are not 
distinct realms of experience, existing in splendid isolation from each 
other; nor can they be simply yoked together retrospectively like arma- 
tures of Lego. Rather, they come into existence # and through relation 
to each other—if in contradictory and conflictual ways” (McClintock 
1995, 5). 

This reluctance to take on board recent theoretical developments stems, 
perhaps, from a fear that poststructuralist thinking will dissolve all basis 
for political action by fragmenting the female subject into a series of in- 
commensurable subjectivities (see Jeffreys 1997). However, we want to 
argue that some of the most interesting and politically significant empirical 
work being undertaken today is precisely that which recognizes diversity 
and invites examination of the contradictory and conflictual ways gender, 
race, and class come into existence in and through relation to each other. 
Kamala Kempadoo’s research on sex work in the Caribbean (1994, 1998, 
1999), for example, highlights the need for historically specific accounts of 
the construction of relations of subordination in given geopolitical spaces. 
Her detailed portraits of migrant sex workers in Curacao undermine the 
universalism implicit in Barry’s (1995) analysis of migrant women prosti- 
tuting because, as women, “they are homeless, and poor,” and they also 
firmly situate the particularities of migrant women’s actions and experi- 
ences in a framework that recognizes systemic inequalities and injustices at 
regional and local, as well as global, levels. “Migrant sex workers in the 
Caribbean,” Kempadoo observes, “like many of their counterparts else- 
where in the world, stand at the nexus of oppressions and exploitation 
around gender, sex, class, nationality, and race” (1998, 130). Kempadoo 
does not pretend to provide a comprehensive theoretical account of prosti- 
tution as an institution, and readers may, of course, take issue with her 
more general position on sex work. The value of her work is that it illumi- 
nates the complex and often contradictory interplay between racialized, 
economic, and gendered processes that have historically shaped, and that 


papers that discuss oppreamon 1m a more abstract, theoretical fashion are rarely reviewed by 
scholars who are actively engaged in research im substantive areas. 
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continue to shape, women’s sexual exploitation in the Caribbean. In so 
doing, it contributes to a body of research evidence that can be used to 
inform more sophisticated feminist political and theoretical responses to 
prostitution. 

Our vision of feminism’s terrain is further complicated by research ex- 
ploring the fact that women can sometimes be more than complicit in sexu- 
ally exploitative practices. Jacqueline Sanchez Taylor’s (1997, 2000) work 
on female sex tourism, for example, draws attention to relationships among 
subjective gender, race, and class identities, and it poses challenging ques- 
tions for feminists who give primacy to patriarchal power relations in their 
analyses of sex tourism. The relationship between (some) Western wom- 
en’s class and racialized privilege and the construction of Otherness and 
subordination is also a feature of Bridget Anderson’s (1993, 1998, 2000) 
research on migrant domestic workers in the European Union. Anderson’s 
analysis of the ways female employers raise their own status through the 
degradation of “their” domestic workers is revealing about linkages be- 
tween hierarchies of gender, race, class, and nation in European societies. 
Her work also shows very clearly the political and theoretical dangers of 
refusing to recognize that there can be real and material conflicts of interest 
between different groups of women. 

These are just a few examples of researchers who refuse the comforting 
ahistoricism of universalism without losing sight of the realities of exploita- 
tion and its material bases, and they can hardly be accused of lacking po- 
litical commitment. Rather, their willingness to explore the uneven and 
contradictory ways in which social categories and identities (such as race, 
class, heterosexual, prostitute, and woman, e.g.) develop in relation to 
each other and to explore social relations that are gendered, racialized, and 
classed represents a commitment to the development of realistic strategies 
for transformation. Theory need not be “thoughtless,” and its “unsettling 
power” need not imply a hopeless fracturing and relativism. Indeed, as 
Anderson argues, “We must first acknowledge differences between women 
in order to make connections” (1998, 6). Research that secks to locate the 
diversity of women’s experience in the contemporary world within theoret- 
ical frameworks that allow for the identification of underlying structural 
mechanisms that shape difference, as well as commonalty, actually has the 
potential to protect us from moral relativism and political complicity. Such 
potential will be realized only if and when there is greater dialogue and 
critical exchange between general theorists and those whose research and 
theorizing is focused on substantive issues. It is our hope that in the next 
decade, this kind of critical dialogue will flourish and the gap between gen- 
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cral and substantive feminist theory will begin to dose, bringing us to- 
gether on solid ground. 
Department of Politics (Brace) 


Department of Sociology (O’Connell Davidson) 
University of Leicester 
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Kathy Rudy 


Difference and Indifference: A U.S. Feminist 
Response to Global Politics 


eminism In the United States is at a crisis point with respect to transna- 

tional politics. The reshaping of capitalism and our increasing aware- 

ness of the limits of Western thought bring to U.S. feminist scholarship 
a new consciousness of the need to understand cultural difference. As an 
ethicist who has worked primarily on Western-oriented moral issues, I find 
this academic interest in globalization both exciting and daunting. In the 
short space allotted here, I begin to think through various dilemmas 
emerging for U.S. feminists as we turn to global issues. What are the di- 
verse moral and religious convictions underpinning the lives of women 
across the globe and how can we begin to understand them? How can we 
inquire about practices that are foreign to us in ways that capture some of 
the complexities involved in different constructions of reality? How can 
we step outside our own assumptions and view our own lives through the 
lens of another? If women across cultural and national borders have little 
in common, how can we organize together against oppression? How can 
we be sensitive to difference and politically progressive at the same time? 

One way of thinking about these questions begins with the idea that 
because human meaning is socially constructed, different cultures have 
different understandings of reality, embodiment, gender, materiality, and 
so on. Thus, any metanarrative that seeks to describe otherness in Western 
terms (such as the human rights discourse associated with liberalism, the 
essentialism of radical feminism, or the materiality embedded in orthodox 
Marxism) simply exports Western theories into other locations and hence 
functions as another form of colonization. Any politics that believes that 
everyone relates to reality in the same way is unacceptable. Liberation 
should always be seen in local terms, not described universally. There is no 
general map of what human liberation looks like, no way to determine 
political progress except from within the parameters of a given culture. 
There is, then, no place to stand that would allow someone objectively to 
view womens position cross-culturally. The only acceptable kind of po- 
litical interventions that can be made, according to such an approach, 
are those that align themselves with local resistance, working with women 
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with progressive viewpoints across the globe to make arguments — based 
on their own internal histories, beliefs, habits, customs, and sacred texts — 
that counter oppressive forces. Because all political involvement should 
recognize that human life is organized differently in different times and 
locations, those Westerners who see themselves as concerned activists 
should work first to avoid universalizing assumptions and practices in their 
transnational interventions. 

Another approach, more deeply invested in certain configurations of 
liberation, embraces certain metanarratives to assist political progress. 
From this point of view, cultural sensitivity often leads to political in- 
difference. We are not afraid to intervene in blatant cruelties and injustices 
here at home; why, then, should we back off unjust situations abroad? In 
other words, why should the meaning of liberation change from context 
to context? Why should we shy away from universal claims about justice 
and liberation? A woman starving in El Salvador is similar to a woman 
starving in New York, the argument goes, and both hungers should be 
satiated; a woman who is beaten by her fundamentalist Christian husband 
in the United States is similar to the Saudi woman who suffers domestic 
abuse authorized by the Koran, and both acts should be resisted. From this 
perspective, attending too closely to racial, ethnic, national, or religious 
difference can lead to a kind of relativism that obscures the importance of 
human dignity and material needs. 

It seems to me that a third alternative is available. In order to avoid the 
problems associated with each of these positions, we could begin our polit- 
ical reasoning with the recognition that U.S. feminism is constituted not 
by one unanimous theory but rather by a loosely organized set of theories, 
convictions, and practices. While there is no one benchmark or litmus test 
for feminism, it is nonetheless characterized by certain sets of codes, sig- 
nals, beliefs, habits, familiarities, actions, intuitions, and so forth. If we 
themes shared by many within the tradition. For example, while most U.S. 
feminists would fully endorse a political agenda that works toward more 
Just worldwide resource allocation, many are also skeptical that orthodox 
Marxism alone would bring about full liberation for women. While some 
feminists sec important connections among women of all backgrounds, 
others focus primarily on their differences. What I propose, then, is an un- 
derstanding of feminism as constituted by these conflicts, as well as an 
understanding that we, as feminists, are enmeshed in and related to an 
entire grid of (sometimes conflicting) convictions. 

If we understand feminism as a phenomenon rooted in historical prac- 
tices, we can appeal to this history as we engage in political struggles in 
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different contexts. Rather than beginning our theorizing with a debate 
about the value or evil of metanarratives in general, U.S. feminists can be- 
gin with an examination of our own platforms, beliefs, and configurations. 
Rather than trying to develop generalizations that are true for all people 
at all times, we can understand ourselves as being formed by a discourse 
(feminism) that has a history of valorizing various forms of liberation. If 
we start our politics with ourselves, with our own history, we are more 
likely to avoid the dangers of hegemonic metanarratives and open up a 
space for increased sensitivity to difference, for, if we begin by understand- 
ing who we are, what has been important in our Western feminist context 
and why, we can then move to build coalitions with women in other loca- 
tions by working to the nature and significance of their own lives. 

Such a posture contains risks for U.S. feminists. Implicit in the project 
of expressing our politics as contingent realities rather than universal truths 
is the obligation to try to understand the ways others describe their own 
worlds and realities. We must take seriously the fact that U.S. feminist 
agendas are filled with flaws and shortcomings that can be seen only from 
outside, from systems with different histories and values. Other structures 
of meaning may capture us, various aspects of other worlds may draw our 
interest and attention. Once we realize the values configured by non- 
Western formulations, we may become increasingly dissatisfied with what 
we have at home. 

Beginning not with metanarratives but with the convictions we find 
within our local feminist communities allows us to be specific without 
being hegemonic. On issues from abortion to sexual harassment, from 
women-only space to affirmative action, we must start by examining and 
explaining what has been critical to us. Doing so can help us avoid univer- 
sal pronouncements associated with various metanarratives of liberation, 
as well as the hesitancy to get involved that can accompany discourses of 
cultural diversity. Rather than approaching a non-Western community ei- 
ther with the presumption that a given configuration of liberation (such as 
Marxism or liberalism) is appropriate for all or with the idea that local 
constructions of reality are always better and should remain uninfected by 
Western theories, I believe we must be willing to share our ideas of what 
liberation looks like for us while at the same time being open to the possi- 
bility that other formulations, in different ways on different maps, may be 
more liberatory. Such a posture allows us, in short, to pay attention to 
difference, without leading us down the path to indifference. 
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Sue-Ellen 


The Party 


ou are invited to The Party: New Year’s Eve, 1999. The celebration of 
the new millennium. There are so many things a girl will have to know 
in order to successfully arrive; it might be useful to review them here. 
First, how can we determine, across time zones, the proper time for The 
Party to begin? No need to be concerned; the notion of an Internet time 
has now been established. There will soon be a global cybertime that will 
tick through the corporate software of Microsoft into the transnational 
zone of the Internet. The well-dressed woman need only glance at her 
newly designed Swatch (the ads are already running), which will show 
both the local time and the Internet time to know just when to jack in 
to the celebration. We are now giddily swerving toward a global time—a 
cybertime — that is disconnected from place, or even from space, as we 
have traditionally experienced it. Why be nostalgic for those old time 
zones, anyway? They were designed around a century ago only to make 
sure that the trains could travel on schedule or that those traveling sales- 
men could meet their company’s representatives in “other” places. So we 
wont miss the sentimental rendition of “Auld Lang Syne” ringing through 
the computer speakers, for this new time is not the time of memory. It is 
a time suspended in our newly designed cyberspace, which can register 
only a digital present. Since there will be no memory attached to this time, 
we will need a new design for subjectivity, if one at all. Remember what 
those postmodernist boys were proposing? That popular male couple, De- 
leuze and Guattari, for instance? A surface without the retainer of depth? 
Swatch it on, girl. And give those old psychoanalytic rags to the Salvation 
Army. Over here in Singapore, they say the smartest thing those Chinese 
dynasties did was to employ a new historian for every dynasty.! The Party 
will do more than that—it will ring in a new time, at its own, original 
midnight. 
All dressed up and nowhere to go? You needn't be content with cyber- 


space alone for your partying. The Party for some of the best people 
will start at the international date line; then they will jet here and there, 


1 My thanks to Professor Ban Kah Choon foc this idea 
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following the sun as it rises.2 Oh, we used to have such high hopes for 
nomadism. Remember (oops, what an outdated notion in the new time) 
Rosi Braidotti imagining it as a “rooted, corporeal, material subjectivity” 
(1994, 3-4)? Those were the good old days. Of course, Braidotti did in- 
voke a “transatlantic feminist core,” which, over here in Singapore, makes 
us feel as if our roots are not showing (18). Nevertheless, nomadism now 
secms to suggest a change of mood. It just doesn’t feel subversive, what 
with all that wailing and all those tears from various diasporas: people flee- 
ing Kosovo or the Kurds on the dry mountain roads. And then there is the 
nomadism of transnational capital: the whir of sewing machines in those 
wandering economic zones, in which, for example, Nikes replace army 
boots in the “new” (as they like to say on CNN) Vietnam. Oh well, better 
to be the victim of fashion than of invasion, as women have long repeated to 
one another. Oh, and then there are those nomadic places, rather than 
people. Just where did the German Democratic Republic go? Who owns 
Hong Kong? So, The Party must be a traveling one. Just to celebrate its 
new global invitation list, it has got to happen on jetliners, crossing bor- 
ders, while taking advantage of duty-free shopping. 

Now, just who should you take to The Party? Here’s where gender 
comes in. We can now count on the global process of regularizing gender 
to advise us in this matter. In spite of niggling ethnic uprisings here and 
there or from within certain religious communities, which insist upon their 
own specific gender practices, the new “youth culture,” as it is termed, has 
heard the call of transnational gender identification. Now MTV and hot 
Web sites are (uni)forming gender codes. Mobbed cyber cafés in places 
such as Slovenia, Sweden, Thailand, England, Brussels, Singapore, Can- 
ada, Indonesia, and the United States serve up the same Web sites and chat 
rooms, where cyber foreplay repeats global gender codes of seduction.’ 
Ah, America Online, as they say. Accordingly, MTV stages the big picture 
of a global gestural system of heterosexual seduction. Dance sequences and 
facial expressions are fixed to gendered bodies, then broadcast out to ac- 


2 New Zealand will first see the dawn of 2000 The recently created New Zealand Millen- 
A-Keutere, meaning “Today, Tomorrow, Together” The first inhabited area to see the sunrise 
is Prt Island, where tourists will rush up Mt. Hakepa for the view and, of course, photo 
opportunities. 

* For example, the Jakarta Pest exclaims that, in spite of the economic cruais, Internet cafés 
are proliferating. The Internet came to Indonesia at the end of 1994, with ten thousand 
people using the cafts in Jakarta and new ones opening in Yogyakarta, Surakarta, Surabaya, 
ctc. (Jakarta Past 1999). 
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company the world market in music. When you regularize global capital, 
you just seem to regularize everything.‘ 

So one appropriate escort, if you want to look internationally hetero- 
normative, might be a boyish-looking white man with streaked blond hair 
or, rather, someone who resembles Leonardo Di Caprio. At least he is the 
talk of the town in Beijing and Shanghai. Titenic grossed around thirty- 
four million U.S. dollars in China. Its success in India is threatening a 
once-vital national cinema there, marking the international triumph of 
Hollywood cinema. In Thailand, where Di Caprio’s film company is tear- 
ing up a local island to make his latest movie, he was so mobbed by people 
secking his autograph that he engaged special escorts of his own.’ I sup- 
pose the image of a young man on a sinking ship does have some allure 
for those who have hit the iceberg of the International Monetary Fund, 
sinking into the Asian Crisis. But what would he wear? Well, he could 
certainly find something at the Gap, which should really be called the 
Seam (less). It’s just everywhere. Or he might wiggle into any one of those 
ubiquitous T-shirts sold in the transnational franchises of Planet Holly- 
wood. The name Planet Hollywood seems to say it all. So no more anxiety 
about exactly how men and women should appear. Sometime in the 
1980s, when those multinationals decided to conserve their energies by 
deploying the same ads throughout their global markets, gender codes had 
to be globally fixed. How else could seduction and allure travel with the 
fashions? No more localizing the look. 

However, if this new globalization of gender regularization bothers 
you, you may subscribe to the global regularization of the gender critique. 
In academia, it is one of the hottest Anglo-American exports. It has the 
added attraction of appearing in English, the new transnational language, 
or appearing as a component of “American Studies,” which includes its 
“subversive” perspectives under the rubric of “American.” Feminism, as we 
have known it, then, is helping to set the terms of the discussion of gender 
around the globe. Just how to translate those difficult terms? No problem. 


1 President Choton has sud that Americans “must embrace the inexorable logic of global 
rzation” and that this mchides “everything from the strength of our economy, to the safety of 
our cities, to the health of our people” (International Herald Tribune 1999, 1). 

t Twentieth-Century Fox stands accused of breaching Thailands Nanonal Park Act for its 
filmmg of Ths Beach. Allegedly, bribes of more than $100,000 were offered to access the parks 
of Khao Yai and Phi Phi. The studio has already paid $234,364 in a bond against damages. 
It insists it will “restore” the beaches and parks to their onginal condition after filming. The 
trial begins in March 1999 (Stras Times 1999). 
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But to return to our preparations for The Party. Some of us may prefer 
to take an escort of our own sex, or gender, or maybe some simulation of 
the “other” one, or the real copy of the simulation, or the juridical iteration 
of one of the gender codes, or the performative excrescence of the phallic 
mother’s lack! I mean, we could not show up with one of those retro “les- 
bians?” After all, this “queer” escort marks another transnational success. 
Tarwan and Hong Kong have now enjoyed “gay pride parades,” as they are 
called, as have Sweden and many countries in the European Union. Pm 
proud to see how our movement is aiding in global regularization pro- 
cesses regarding the way we articulate our sexuality. Why, even the terms 
butch and femme have helped so many needy people who otherwise could 
not have articulated their sexual alliances (Thongthiraj 1994). And what a 
discourse queer theory has given us! So redolent with the airs of seduction 
and emotion. Take “juridical subject,” for instance, to be whispered in your 
date’s ear at the chiming of midnight, or maybe “performative” to describe 
what you would like to do when alone. If you want to get maudlin, at 
midnight, just think back to that early feminist project in which we were 
going to abandon all that patriarchal language of Eurocentric male philos- 
ophy. But really, we have discovered that it just does best capture our sub- 
cultural goings on! I wouldn’t dream of going out without my European 
accessories from, for example, the House of Lacan, or my Eau de Foucault, 
or without that D&G on my bag. But, being a feminist, I want to make 
sure that I Benetton them up, by referring to colors I have borrowed from 
Jennie Livingston’s endlessly wearable film, or better yet, by adding some- 
thing in which you just cart tell what someone really might be, though 
they do entice with the possibility of that je ne sais quoi. Adopt any color, 
that is, but red. It has faded'out almost everywhere but China. Anyway, 
who needs Planet Hollywood when we've got our own Queer Planet! 

There have been times in history when the word Party has been capital- 
ized — when it even signified an international call to organize. Remember 
Warren Beatty and Diane Keaton in Reads? How, finally, American Leftists 
were trapped inside the USSR, forced to propagandize, even to die on 
some Communist train in an Arab country? No more horror shows, please. 
When we say The Party, we don’t mean ideology. We don’t even mean 
government. Oh puhleease. The Party is all about having a good time. 
Dressing up. Good cybersex. And, of course, traveling. For those of us in 
academia, jetting from country to country to give that same old talk docu- 
ments our “international reputation,” read fame. I just love to watch the 
trail of my travels spread out behind me in the ozone. Academic star qual- 
ity, at last, after all those tweeds. And the sooner the better. Preferably, one 
should begin traveling the circuit when still a graduate student. By the ime 
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one is an assistant professor, one should be well known and oft invited to 
deliver enough subversive strategies to carn tenure from the Institution. 
And just remember, we are now beyond those unfortunate feminist so- 
cial codes of the past: no more hot debates, no more tears, no more embar- 
rassing personal statements. Always be polite to the institutions that house 
your critique. Not only that, but now that even the state universities are 
required to entice corporate funds, how do you expect to help the future 
of higher education if you cannot be properly introduced to the CEO? The 
- Party wants the best for you, but not necessarily for everybody else. So, 
when you make your reputation by suppressing those old feminist tradi- 
tions of the collective, or when you abandon the politics of citation, as 
it was called, as you seek to deliver your own hand-stamped version of 
“strategies,” or when you write feminist theory that politely overlooks its 
social application, just remember: The Party means you never have to say 
youre sorry. Happy New Year! 
Theatre and Dance Department 
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Rosli Braidotti 


Once Upon a Time In Europe 
I. Speed and simultaneity 


of the globe I happen to inhabit: former Western Europe, which has 

just become the European Union. The century ends here as it began: 
not with a whimper but with a bang. I am writing this in the midst of the 
critics have argued that the war machine—the most advanced brand of 
today’s technology — resembles a huge logistical complex aimed at the swift 
and ¢fficient delivery of weapons onto targets. The proliferation of micro 
wars on a global scale makes a mockery of the concept of peace, which is 
by now replaced in the media with expressions such as “a state of pre- 
hostility” It is with great speed, dictated by altogether new kinds of si- 
multaneous events, that thousands of ethnic Albanians are pouring across 
the borders of Kosovo to flee Slobodan Milosevic’s ethnic cleansing and 
NATO’s bombings. As it did over fifty years ago, with the exodus of Jewish 
Europeans, Roma, and antifascist and homosexual refugees, Europe wit- 
nesses once again its own population fleeing from murderous political vio- 
lence. Nationalism, the century-old virus of the European mind-set, is still 
claiming victims in that zone of turbulence that is the Balkans, engendering 
multiple forced and deeply painful brands of nomadism. These high-tech 
wars without armies but with plenty of civilian casualties (also known as 
“collateral damage”) rest on techniques and strategies strangely reminis- 
cent of terrorist attacks: hit-and-run target-servicing operations, systematic 
environmental damage, and embargoes on oil and other prime-necessity 
materials, A diffuse and all-pervasive fear about the possibility of a bomb 
going off, an “accident” happening any minute, anywhere, is the political 
logic of late postmodernity in the “advanced” world. 
~ Tf I could start my work on feminist philosophy all over again, I would 
think a lot more systematically about the increasing militarization of West- 
ern culture. I would keep high on the agenda the interconnections of war, 
European nationalism, and technology. Now and in years to come, these 
same questions, crossed over with issues of ethnicity, nationality, and 
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sexual difference, reach a peak of intensity and relevance. Let us hope that 
they will not necessarily bring along more murderous violence. I do believe 
that Europe will evolve into a multiethnic and multicultural space, but in 
order to do so, masculinism, nationalism, and demented ethnocentrism 
have to be removed from the European mind-set, so as to stop con- 
structing difference in terms of negative otherness. 


Il. Complexity and Instability 
The only constant in today’s world is change. Under the impact of 
fast technological transformations and equally speedy reorganizations of 
socioeconomic structures, stability has left our lives. Complexity and insta- 
bility have come to the fore as dominant principles in European human 
and social sciences. Over the past two decades, several movements of criti- 
cal thought (psychoanalysis, poststructuralism, feminism, deconstruction, 
postcolonial critiques, social sustainability movements, and so on) have 
undermined the unitary vision of the subject, the authority of experience, 
and the belief in fixed identities. 

All communities, even and especially national ones, are “imagined”; that 
is, they are held together by complex flows of affects, identifications, and 
power relations between the self and society. The complexity of this inter- 
action is such as to blur any categorical distinction between the self and 
whatever lies outside it. It is not uncommon to think about networks of 
power relations, and even to represent the self, as an interactive web that 
stretches across different layers of the social, the discursive, the symbolic — 
a split, fluid, complex, and multilayered vision of a nomadic self. For 
Instance, the idea of national identity itself has been challenged by a 
postmodernist critical perspective, inspired by Gayatri Spivak and other 
feminist postcolonial and black thinkers, that shows that common ideas of 
nation are to a large extent imaginary tales, which project a reassuring but 
nonetheless illusory sense of unity over the actually disjointed, fragmented, 
and often incoherent range of internal regional and cultural differences 
that make up a nation-state. Feminists, moreover, know that the legiti- 
mating tales of nationhood in the West have been constructed over the 
body of women, as well as within the crucible of imperial and colonial 


The fact that these allegedly universal or all-encompassing ideas of na- 
tion or national identity are in fact flawed and internally incoherent does 
not make them any less effective, nor does it prevent them from exercising 
hegemonic power: But an awareness of the lack of coherence, consistency, 
and inner rationality of what Lyotard named the “master narratives” of the 
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Western world does open new spaces for critical opposition. It is not be- 
cause masculinism, nationalism, and racism have superior inner rationality 
or logic that they have become hegemonic. Quite the contrary: it 18 because 
of their dominance that they have appropriated exclusive claims to ratio- 
nality and logic. 

Thus, awareness of the profoundly unstable structure of fundamental 
categories of political and philosophical analysis, far from giving way to a 
suspension of belief in the permanence of power, results in the quest for 
new forms of resistance. I would value very highly a project of elaborating 
forms of political resistance that are suited to the specific paradoxes of our 
historical condition. More specifically, I would emphasize as a political pri- 
ority the project of dislodging the belief in the natural foundations and 
consequently the fixed nature of æy system of value, meaning, or belief. 
In this respect, the deconstruction of essentialized identities of any kind, 
but especially those that are historically linked to the concept of Europe, 
will remain at the heart of my intellectual and political project. 


lll. Recasting European identity 

The project of European unification, with the recent introduction of the 
common currency, the Euro,has already put questions of European iden- 
tity and citizenship and questions of access, entitlement, and participation 
at the center of feminist social and political agendas. The changes brought 
about by the new technologies in terms of globalization have accelerated 
the decline of nation-states and the rise of new geopolitical configurations 
such as the European Union. 

The concept of European identity is particularly contested at present. 
As a conservative project, the European Union was aimed at streamlining 
the reconstruction of Europe in opposition to the Soviet-dominated coun- 
tries of the east, and thus it was a major pawn in Cold War politics. As a 
progressive project, however, the European Union is also an attempt to 
come to terms with the historical decline of European nation-states and, 
more specifically, of European nationalism. The project of European fed- 
eration dates back to the end of World War II to the Marshall Plan and 
the reconstruction of the war-torn European economy. The Allied forces, 
led by the U.S. government, were determined to prevent further intra- 
European infighting and thus aimed to link some of these countries in a 
federal system in order to squash the nationalistic spirits that had ravaged 
the continent of Europe. The European Union of the present is nothing 
more or less than the dismantling of the European nation-states in favor 
of a federated system. It was and still is a postnationalist project. 
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In the absence of a concerted involvement of feminists in the progres- 
sive potential of the European project, more conservative forces are setting 
the agenda. There is a real danger of re-creating a sovereign center in the 
new European federation. This is also known as the “Fortress Europe” 
syndrome, which has been extensively criticized by feminists and anti- 
racists who warn against the danger of replacing Eurocentrism with a new 
“Europ-ism,” or a belief in an ethnically “pure” and self-reliant Europe. 

My agenda for the new millennium gives high priority to the recon- 
struction of a postnationalist, feminist, and antiracist European identity. 
“Europe” as a progressive project today means a site of possible political 
resistance against the nationalism, xenophobia, and racism that could ac- 
company the process of European federation. 


IV. Lightness and becoming 

In a historical context that has been haunted and daunted by the notion of 
“crisis” — of European values and identities, of the economy, of the family, 
and of nearly everything — feminist practice has been a horizon of hope 
and regeneration. Feminism has shaped my intellectual, political, and per- 
sonal life to such an extent that I cannot imagine any other possible agenda 
for the spatiotemporal grid that constitutes my existence. The political pas- 
sion that is feminism has led me to drift in directions whose purpose and 
worth became evident only a posteriori. Thus, I moved from Melbourne 
to Paris to follow Foucaults seminar but, once I got there, I discovered 
Deleuze and Irigaray instead, and they changed my life. I had the honor 
of meeting Simone de Beauvoir only to realize that an abyss separated us, 
in terms not only of age, but also of culture, values, and, ultimately, poli- 
tics. I still loved her and attended her funeral with a broken heart. That, 
for me, was the real end of the millennium. Things happened along the 
way, as I followed not so much a line but a zig-zag path of becoming that 
connects the life of the mind to the desire to act upon the world, with and 
for other women, so as to make a difference. However critical and alterna- 
tive, feminism is for me also an affirmative culture of positivity, hope, and 
tremendous creativity and intelligence. It has put wings on my feet and on 
my mind, made me laugh and made me cry, and I would not have it any 
other way. I just hope that those who come after us will have as much fun. 


Women’s Studies Department 
Utrecht University 
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Ilaria Sborgl 


Tender Buttons: Misprisions of the Feminine 
and Millennial Appropriation 


his is the country where Vita ran away with Violet. From this com- 
puter, Gertrude Stein’s country place, Bilignin, is not too distant. What 

‘was Alice’s omelette aux fines herbes really like before the age of hormones 
and intensive pest control? Out of the window, a plump mimosa nods in 
the’spring breeze above the hazy blue coastline. Around the comer a lava 
of cement covers one of the most beautiful regions of the world. We have 
made nature redundant. Pine trees, cypresses, brush, and blooming fruit 
trees survive in spots, promising more natural enclosures further inland. 
But the future is right here, already spent before its coming, the tame black 
squirrel with its mangy tail hobbling on the minute, electronically enclosed 
front garden. 

Many miles down the same coast, on a nature reserve in the Italian Rivi- 
era, where the Goddess once ruled her shrines and the Madonna is now 
worshipped in the sanctuaries, the local authorities of the Cinque Terre 
have permitted construction of a huge fish farm. It was the only unpolluted 
stretch of coastline left in the area. The denaturing of context has become 
may both dread and welcome its signs. Is it the nostalgia for a point of 
origin in clean waters that makes us mourn the constant, inconsiderate 
erosion of our earth’s resources? 

In the culture of this stretch of land, women and men alike have been 
taught to care about things, animals, and people. The fabric of the world, 
like any worn piece of cloth, needs constant mending. But somehow 
women themselves were never mended and were always on the mend. Last 
year, a man on trial for rape was acquitted on the grounds that he could 
not have taken off the woman's jeans without her help. Secing a pair of 
jeans now makes us wonder when violence will cease to be a woman's 
problem and become the responsibility of all beings. Some Italian femi- 
nists, upholders of difference, believe that there exists a primary women’s 
politics concerned with the sphere of personal relations that docs not 
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communicate at all with the official politics of men. One may not endorse 
their analysis, possibly on the grounds that we are all implicated in a cease- 
less un/raveling construction of global—not just male-to-female — net- 
works of power, requiring constant translation. But these women have de- 
tected a “glocal” problem that expresses the need for a collective becoming- 
other, a need to enact some feminine measure of enabling desire, which 
may or may not be the policy of turning the now gendered apparatus of 
care into a global structure beyond gender. 

Walking the unspoiled wood paths of the Cinque Terre, it seemed far- 
fetched to read the change from the Goddess to the Madonna, the substi- 
tution of an all-powerful matriarch with a figure of patriarchal mediation, 
as a form of carly denaturalization of the feminine, a form of encroachment 
on the female body writ large on the natural world. Yet so it is read by our 
womens histories and fictions. Umpteen science fiction stories tell tales 
of expropriated women’s bodies and functions or the recoding of gender 
through reproductive practices, genetic mutation, transplants, and pros- 
thetic surgery. But this same denaturalization, no longer a fiction, is also 
being read as an enabling escape from the curse of anatomy. In vitro fertil- 
ization, Cloning, and even male extrauterine pregnancies offer possibilities 
beyond the strictures of a given sex or gender. It can be difficult, at times, 
Not to see this process as an ongoing basic power struggle between women 
and men. More than a quarter century ago, in a visionary passage, Shulam- 
ith Firestone (1970) proposed her famous neomarxist equation recom- 
mending that, just as the workers must appropriate the means of produc- 
tion, women must appropriate the means of reproduction. But this heroic 
resolution appears obsolete in the present complex material world of tech- 
noscience, made up by so many visible and invisible actors and agencies — 
human, not human, cyborg. “Reproductive politics are at the heart of 
questions about citizenship, liberty, family, and nation,” says Donna Hara- 
way; hence, they are at the heart of “a conscientious feminist search for 
what accountability to freedom projects for women might mean” (1997, 
189, 191). 

Flaraway’s words urge us to decode and challenge what she calls the 
informatics of domination, to be alert and conscious of the paradoxes of 
technoscientific culture, to look at reproductive politics both as the re- 
production of hegemonic discourses and as a process of denaturalization 
that can enable a plurality of recodifications of gender — for in the paradox 
(re)lies the challenge. 

“Feminisms at the Millennium” itself is a title informed by paradox. On | 
the one hand, it refers to the plurality of feminist challenges to hegemonic 
cultures; on the other, it places this plurality within the chronotopic con- 
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fines of Western culture or, more precisely, of Christianity. What year will 
it be in the Jewish calendar or the Islamic one? How many other numbers 
will be attributed to this year? In light of these questions, the phrase “femi- 
nisms at the millennium” indicates a glocal paradox or, rather, suggests that 
we question the paradox of glocality. If the term femimsms suggests a 
plurality of voices, the term millennium suggests a hegemonic process of 
“inglobation,” not so much a hybrid between private and public, local and 
global, but a process of assimilation where the local becomes global. Like 
the Y2K computer bug: a glocal paradox that, on the one hand, threatened 
a worldwide collapse of computer systems, the informatics of domina- 
tion, and the hegemonic structures of technoscientific discourse located in 
the access and use of informatic technology and, on the other, exposed 
the global implications of the local, Western-Christian matrix of such dis- 
course, even for the majority of the world population who do not partici- 
pate in such technologies and power. 

“Think different,’ says the now famous slogan of Apple computers, 
differences, contemporary feminisms might add. Yet if the challenge of 
feminisms is to decode and recode hegemonic structures of discourse, it 
should also go the other way and address the ways hegemonic discourse — 
for example, technoscience — decodes and recodes feminist discourses, slo- 
gans, and terminologies. Apple’s ad for its new, “colored” iMac provides 

By implementing a user-friendly interface, Apple literally brought the 
computer into our homes. On the Internet, we can connect a “personal” 
computer with a global network of computers. We can make glocal con- 
nections. And, now, Apple’s latest “interfacial” revolution comes “in col- 
ors.” According to Steve Jobs — the man behind Apple’s commercial “resur- 
rection” — the option of choosing the color of one’s computer interests its 
user-buyer more than its megahertz. And what user-buyer does Apple have 
in mind, we might ask? A puzzling question if we consider the iMac ad - 
and how it stresses this color feature. In the ad shown on Italian television, 
the iMac monitor is presented in its various color options (tangerine, 
grape, strawberry, and lime) on a white background. The monitors appear 
on screen in sync with the rhythm of a Rolling Stones song, “She’s a Rain- 
bow,” which says, “She comes in colors everywhere / She combs her hair / 
She’s like a rainbow / Coming colors in the air / Oh, everywhere / She 
comes in colors.” There is no other comment to the monitor images except 
the Apple slogan at the end of the ad, “Think different” And what user- 
buyer does Apple have in mind, we might ask again? What is the difference 
between the discursive structure of address in this ad and that of a car ad 


Małgorzata Fuszara 


Feminism, the New Millennium, and Ourselves: 
A Polish View 


n 1993, Peace and Democracy News published an article by Ann Snitow on 
the future of feminism in postcommunist countries that provided an 
outsider’s diagnosis of the situation, which naturally differed from the 
one Polish feminists might make as insiders. However, the text was a con- 
venient starting point for discussion among Polish women scholars. Along 
with several works on women in Central and Eastern Europe also pub- 
lished in the United States in the 1990s, it provoked us to take an interest 
in feminism, its prospects in our country, and our own participation in tt.’ 
These texts elicited a number of responses and further questions from Cen- 
tral and East European women involved in the feminist movement: Do 
we agree with diagnoses given in these works, or do we see the situation 
differently? Why is it that Polish feminists and our Western counterparts 
often seem to be missing each others point? While apparently discussing 
the same subject, are we actually thinking of very different things? Do we 
really understand each other, or do we often fall prey to a number of inter- 
cultural misunderstandings, stereotypes, and mistaken expectations? 
Rereading these relatively recent texts now testifies to the speed with 
which time flows and change takes place in our part of the world. Some 
factors that earlier articles such as Snitow’s cited as obstacles to the develop- 
ment of feminism in Poland are outdated; some were not perceived by 
Polish women themselves as such then, nor are they today. The subjects 
and problems I find most frequently in discussions of feminism in Poland 
today tend to focus on three specific issues, each a somewhat different for- 
mulation of the same question about the nature of feminism in and around 
us. The first concerns women and power and the relationship between that 
issue and feminism. The second is the issue of women’s rights, and the 
third is the question of feminism itself— whether it exists and has future 


1 The results of one such discussion were published m Poland, together wrth a translation 
of Sortow’s text, as Foszara 1995 
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prospects in Poland and whether there is a thing that might be called the 
shared experience of women in our part of Europe. I begin with the first. 


Women and power 

In Poland, discussions of women and power tend to develop into discus- 
sions of women’s participation in public life and, especially, in government. 
There are several reasons for this narrowing of the subject. One is the feel- 
ing — regained after many years, or, rather, for most women and men, 
gained for the first time — that these institutions, which for decades had 
just a window-dressing role instead of genuine authority, have now taken 
their due place in the process of government. For the first time, women 
feel that we have —or at least should have — an impact on the composition 
of those institutions. Hence our recurrent questions: Is it important for 
women to hold offices directly related to the process of government (and 
if so, for what reasons)? Should feminists support all women striving for 
power or only those who share our particular aims? Is it rigbt and possible 
that we support such women? 

Many Polish feminists have regarded the rapid decrease in women’s par- 
ticipation in the parliaments of all Central European countries since 1989 
as another indication of women’s absence from areas where actual power 
is exercised: once these bodies begin to achieve real power, women are 
excluded. However, J find this interpretation inconsistent with what is usu- 
ally said in debates on women’s participation in power in Central Europe, 
where the decrease is often blamed on women’s passive attitude, their “es- 
cape into privacy,” or their rejection of politics as a dirty, evil, and corrupt 
area of life. While similar arguments — especially the last one—can be 
heard from feminists too, they tend to implicate entire societies, not spe- 
cifically women. There are many stereotyped opinions, repeated by the me- 
dia and debaters outside feminist circles, about women’s low participation 
in politics, many of which operate on the notorious principle of “blam- 
ing the victim,” where women themselves are supposedly at fault for their 
small representation among politicians. Proponents of this view claim that 
women consider men to be better at politics and that they refuse to partici- 
pate in the process, offer no support to women politicians, and see the 
issue as unimportant. However, the findings of opinion surveys belie such 
theses. Polish women tend to see it as an advantage when a candidate is 
a woman, and they generally vote for women whenever. possible (see Fus- 
zara 1994; Siemieriska 1994). They also believe that the proportion of 
women in high offices is too small: over half (55 percent) state that there 
should be more women in government, an opinion voiced much less fre- 
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quently by men (31 percent). Men and women also differ greatly on an- 
other point: 33 percent of men and as many as 54 percent of women call 
for steps to increase women’s participation in public life, while 54 percent 
of men and 35 percent of women oppose such steps.’ 

Often mentioned by way of explanation of the weak response to femi- 
nism in postcommunist countries as well is the fact that rights were “given” 
to women there, without struggle. As a consequence, for a long time there 
was no need for, and today there is no rich tradition of, women’s move- 
ments with a broad social base to shape conceptions of important women’s 
issues. According to this position, not having been forced to fight for their 
rights and become organized, Polish women are now passive and feel that 
they can make gains without their own contribution and effort. Because 
the guarantees of women’s rights during the nineteenth century were 
greater in Poland than elsewhere in Europe (e.g., in France), it is some- 
times argued, Poland developed a tacit agreement — an armistice that pro- 
hibits the use of strong oppositional measures. Yet, the struggle for wom- 
en’s participation in public life often requires defining the situation in the 
language of conflict. Only when the situation is thus defined can women 
genuinely participate in public life and enter into negotiations capable of 
bringing about social change and conflict mitigation or resolution. 


Questions about women's rights 

giyen” to women. Uncovering the history of women, we also uncover 
their endeavors— though perhaps not in the form of fierce struggle —for 
specific rights. More and more often, we also find that what were given 
were merely symbolic rights that lacked actual import. An example is the 
provision on gender equality in the communist constitution (adopted in 
Poland in 1952). Admittedly, women did not have to struggle for its inclu- 
sion in the basic law; on the other hand, though, the constitution and 
its provisions pertaining to women were of declaratory nature only and 
provided no grounds for protecting one’s rights in a concrete case. While 
women gained numerous posts in areas, such as the judiciary, that were 
dominated by men in other countries, they were still unable to defend 
women against gender bias in those areas. Polish women, then, are well 


2 Udzial kobiet w yciu publicznym: Prawne gwarancje rownoeci pla” (Women’s partia- 
Opmion Research Centre, January 17-21, 1997, on a sample of 1,101 adult Poles. 

3 However, as Grażyna Borkowska (1996) argues, women’s issucs have almost never been 
articulated this way in Poland. 
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toward legal regulations as means of counteracting inequality. 

Opinions on the best approach tend to be inconsistent among both 
women and men. As few as 30 percent of women and 20 percent of men 
favor a gender-cquality law that would parallel the constitutional regula- 
tion, and only 17 percent of men and 25 percent of women support a 
quota system that would legislate the minimum participation of women in 
public institutions. Yet, comparing answers to the question whether the 
quota should be introduced to those about possible effects of such regula- 
tion reveals a characteristic inconsistency: over half the women (51 per- 
cent) say that it would be a just method of reducing discrimination.* While 
many men and women agree that the introduction of such a system might 
lead to at least mitigation if not abolition of the existing discrimination on 
account of gender, many are repelled by the very terms handicap, discrimi- 
nation, or quota, rather than by the mechanism per se. 


Questions about feminism 

What is feminism to us? Can it be found in Poland? What actions, areas, 
and activities can be called feminist? What do we gain and lose because of 
the delayed onset of feminism here as compared to the West? What do our 
contacts with Western feminists look like and why? Such questions are 
posed frequently in Polish debates on feminism, and, of course, there are 
even more answers than questions. Some definitions of feminism focus on 
the exercise of power at all levels, and others stress an awareness on the 
part of women that can lead to social change. Others emphasize women’s 
organization around shared values or solidarity with other women for the 
sole reason that they are women. For others, the basic feature of feminism 
is a specific philosophy of existence and expression, or a more personal 
identification with practical activities for women’s rights. 

There are a large number of women’s organizations in Poland, and, in- 
deed, the Dsrectory of Women’s Organizations and Initiatives of 1999 lists 
more than 200 groups, including feminist, vocational, and church move- 
ments; groups formed within political parties or universities; and Polish 
branches of international women’s organizations. They are highly diversi- 
fied, ranging across a variety of areas in which a problem pertaining to 
women has been noticed and defined, from initiatives and organizations 
aimed at increasing women’s political participation to those that advocate 


* “Udział kobiet w tycm publicenym: Prawne gwarancje rownoeci pki? 
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for working women, to groups offering counseling in the area of family 
planning, abortion, and birth control, to counseling and consultation cen- 
ters and hostels for women and children who are victims of domestic vio- 
lence. Voices can also be heard, however, that deny the strength of these 
women’s groups because they often have nothing in common with an ex- 
plicit feminism. In contrast, though, some argue that organizations origi- 
nally formed to represent the interests or defend the nghts of their women 
members often tend to develop into groups extending women’s awareness 
and many times become feminist groups themselves. 

Another obstacle to the development of feminism in our part of Eu- 
rope is the influence gained after 1989 by the rightist ideology, which 
is strengthened, especially in Poland, by connection with the Catholic 
Church. In Poland this is manifested by an attempt to appropriate femi- 
nism for different ends: some Catholic periodicals even use the term new 
feminism. Admittedly, they invoke some of the concepts articulated in femi- 
nism — for example, recovering the now forgotten history of women — but 
they also promote a model of traditional femininity that is focused on the ° 
family and the roles of wife and mother. It is difficult to say whether the 
actual impact of such attempts will consist mainly in the appropriation of 
the term or whether it will have more far-reaching consequences. Paradoxi- 
cally, it might also inadvertently benefit feminism by, for example, decreas- 
ing mainstream opposition to the term and to people who identify them- 
selves with it. 

This brings me to the supposed unpopularity of feminism in Polish 
society. I have asked myself whether feminism is indeed unpopular and, 
particularly, what Polish society really knows about it anyway. In a 1996 
survey, I asked the following question: “If your friend or relative asked you 
what the term ‘feminism’ means, what would you say? How do you define 
the term?”® The answers confirmed my hypotheses: 56 percent were un- 
able to respond to the question at all and thus had neither correct nor 
mistaken associations. Among the rest, the biggest proportion explained 
the term “feminism” through a reference to equal rights (12.4 percent) 
and women’s struggle (e.g., for their nghts; 11.2 percent). A simular an- 
swer was given by a further 6 percent of respondents, who saw feminism 
as an action, trend, or defense (e.g., of women’s rights or interests). Other 
respondents (8.2 percent) understood feminism as women’s movements 
or Organizations or referred to women’s rights (e.g., “women’s right to 
work”; 6.4 percent). The concepts of freedom, liberation, and indepen- 


ë Research conducted by Socal Opimon Research Centre, March 1996, on a sample of 
1,158 adult Poles. 
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dence of women were.used to explain feminism by 5.4 percent of respon- 
dents. A similar number of respondents (5 percent) saw feminism as wom- 
en domination and expansion, women’s rule, and female quest for 
conquest and domination, and 0.5 percent regarded it as opposition 
against men, “boycott of men,” or “refusal to recognize men.” Still another 
group (3.8 percent) knew only that the term had something to do with 
women. The degree of a person’s knowledge of feminism depended mainly 
on his/her education, place of residence, and age. A decided majority (over 
70 percent) of elderly persons (age 65 and over) with a low educational 
level, living in rural areas, and earning small wages could provide no an- 
swer whatsoever. Most striking is the education factor: among the univer- 
sity educated, the answer “don’t know” was given by 1 percent; among 
those with only elementary education, it was 81 percent. 

The best sources of feminist understanding and knowledge are gender 
studies programs offered by universities, such as the postdiploma gender 
studies program at Warsaw University (established in 1996). Before this 
program was founded, gender issues went unaddressed in the official pro- 
cess of education at Polish universities, although there were some scholars 
who took an interest in and held isolated lectures or classes on the subject 
at their respective faculties. There was an explicit need for an institutional 
framework and space for introduction of broad interdisciplinary gender 
studies. In the case of Poland, postgraduate studies proved the best institu- 
tional form in this respect. They follow a rather flexible formula, for despite 
the requirement that the curriculum be accepted by various levels of uni- 
versity authorities, it can actually be shaped quite freely. 

The organizers of the program aimed at grouping the largest possible 
community of scholars to address gender concems in Poland. Such pro- 
grams both make it possible for persons involved in teaching and research 
on gender problems to come together and form a community of scholars 
into the subject and also initiate the process of introducing gender prob- “ 
lems into the general curricula of individual universities. The hope is that 
someday, the gender dimension will become a regular part of university 
curricula and that its inclusion will be considered necessary and self- 
evident. 

To conclude, I would like to add my personal reflection on the advan- 
tages of participation in feminism. To scholars, it opens important and 
interesting intellectual perspectives as an interdisciplinary inquiry that ex- 
amines the world from a joint viewpoint. The best examples are discussions 
between scholars from different disciplines. Feminism is a great intellectual ` 
adventure that offers the possibility of going beyond the limited discipline 
in which each of us is normally involved and of taking a look at many 
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other disciplines from a common viewpoint that permeates culture, law, 
literature, and theology and makes it possible to find a shared approach to 
the world. For tbis reason, I believe that, despite the immense obstacles, 
both feminism in general and feminism in postcommunist Europe have 
great prospects for development. During the first year in Warsaw, the gen- 
der studies program had forty students; three years later, there were more 
than 140. In fact, gender studies may even prove the fastest developing 
university branch of study in our part of the world at the beginning of the 
new millennium. 


University of Warsaw 
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Mrinalini 


Mapping the Imperial Social Formation: 
A Modest Proposal for Feminist History 


y remarks are drawn from the ways I attempt in my own current 
work to address some of the broader questions that have been 
opened up by contemporary feminist historiography. I am at work 
on a feminist history of the interwar period that focuses on the contribu- 
tions of the womens movement in India and of Indian feminist agency 
to the outcome of the struggle between British imperialism and Indian 
nationalism at a crucial historical conjuncture. Here I confine my remarks 
to the contemporary implications of a particular heuristic model that I 
adopt for this study. This model, which I call an “imperial social forma- 
tion,” will serve as my point of entry into some of the debates that have 
surfaced in conflicts about the direction of feminist scholarship in the late 
twentieth century.! Some of the recent developments — especially those as- 
sociated with the denaturalization of the category “women,” the focus on 
discourse as a subject of historical analysis, and the attention to issues of 
“difference” — have provoked in some quarters a sense of crisis about the 
future of feminist scholarship and of feminist politics more generally. 
While not subscribing to these diagnoses of crisis, I would like to offer, by 
way of the model of the imperial social formation, a provisional attempt at 
engaging the potential of the current situation in feminist scholarship. 
The model of an imperial social formation draws on what Rosemary 
Hennessy (1993) has called a “global social analytic.” Such an analytic is 
global in two senses: first, it engages with “national” and “local” histories 
as they are imbricated in a world system fashioned by imperialism and 
colonialism; second, it understands the “social” as the intersection of the 
political, economic, and cultural/ideological, none of which can be reduced 
to any of the others. The further point about the heuristic model of an 
imperial social formation, however, is that it draws attention to the con- 
creteness of particular historical conjunctures whose dynamics are shaped 





1 For an elaboration of this model see Sinha 1995. 

2 For an inmghtful critique of the discourse of “crisis” invoked m some contemporary 
feminist scholarship, sce Dingwaney and Needham 1996. 
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not by predetermined foundations — whether structural, ontological, or 
discursive — but by the outcome of specific struggles in history. It is thus 
that the agon of history provides the site for the invention of subject posi- 
tions and for the theorization of autonomy and agency.’ 

On one level, perhaps, this framework of an imperial social formation 
is useful in engaging the real challenge beyond merely a pluralizing shift in 
terminology from “feminism” to “feminisms” posed to feminist scholar- 
ship by the discrepant histories of different women’s movements as they 
have emerged in insistently varied political contexts. The project of histori- 
cizing carly Indian feminism in late colonial India, for example, provides 
some interesting lessons for feminist scholarship regarding the conceptual 
implications of engaging fully with the discrepant histories of feminism.* 
The pioneering work of Kumari Jayawardena, as well as that of a host of 
other scholars of women and feminism in late colonial India, has helped 
establish that “feminism was not imposed on the Third World by the West” 
(1986, 2) but arose out of important material and ideological changes that 
affected women in the third world. Yet the view that early Indian feminism 
lacked a proper “revolutionary feminist consciousness” (Jayawardena 
1986, 107-8), partly because of its imbrication in the broader nationalist 
struggle against colonial rule, has been much harder to shake." Indeed, 
the desire for a “pure” feminist consciousness, against which early Indian 
feminism was found wanting, ultimately undermines the effort to histori- 
cize Indian feminism because it removes feminism itself from the specific 
history of its own production. What the conceptual map of an imperial 
social formation adds to the study of early Indian feminism, then, is pre- 
cisely to make visible the fact that neither feminisms nor women are ever 
articulated oméside macropolitical structures that condition and delimit their 

The juxtaposition of Indian and British feminisms within the frame- 
work of an imperial social formation, indeed, exposes the “provincial” or 
parochial history of certain dominant versions of feminism in Western Eu- 
rope and North America that have been falsely universalized as the norma- 
tive or paradigmatic form of feminism (Chakrabarty 1992). When nation- 
alist feminism in India and imperial feminism in Britain are brought within 
the same field of analysis, the consequent reconstitution of the object of 
study permits an analysis that demonstrates that middle-class feminisms in 


*T am indebted for this formulanon to Wess 1996. 

* On the “woman question” and the emergence of middle-class Indian feminism in colo- 
nial India, see Forbes 1996. 

* For a discussion of this point, see John 1989 and Mohanty 1991. 
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late colonial India and in imperial Britain were both produced within the 
prevailing, and symbiotically connected, discourses of empire and pation. 
The point is not simply that many British feminists were imperialist in their 
attitudes toward Indian women but rather, as Antoinette Burton (1994) 
has so persuasively demonstrated, that the very structure and ideology of 
middle-class feminism in Britain was indelibly marked by its imperial loca- 
tion. For, as Burton suggests, efforts to challenge the Victorian construc- 
tion of woman as Other and to identify women with the nation were medi- 
ated via the role accorded to the Empire in middle-class British feminist 
discourse. The analytical framework of an imperial social formation thus 
gives the lie to any attempt to salvage a univocal history for feminism, how- 
ever shorn of its imperial or racial baggage, as a default frame of reference. 

The further point of bringing British and Indian feminisms into the 
same field of analysis, however, is to demonstrate their co-implication in 
the history of the combined but uneven evolution of a system whose eco- 
nomic, political, and ideological reach was worldwide. From such a per- 
spective the Indian traditions that supposedly mark the cultural authentic- 
ity and autonomy of Indian feminism are themselves revealed to be far less 
pristine and far more shaped by the broader processes of colonial moder- 
nity than a strict nativist rhetoric would concede (Mani 1998). Indigenous 
traditions, on which the claims to a distinctive “Indianness” often rested, 
were themselves formed and transformed in the colonial encounter in ways 
that belie the comfort of a “pure” genealogy. The tendency to stop merely 
with the assertion of cultural difference, then, dodges the embarrassment 
of histories that, while discrepant, cannot be understood as absolutely sep- 
arate. Indeed, the mutual constitution of British and Indian feminism 
within a common global system reveals the limits of any effort that simply 
substitutes various discrete national or cultural feminisms for a putatively 
universal feminism. For the model of an imperial social formation favors 
analyses of “invented traditions” over a multiculturalism that too often 
rests on an exaggeration of cultural autonomy and purity. 

On another level, moreover, the analytical framework of an imperial so- 
cial formation can also be useful, in the wake of the denaturalization of 
various categories of identity and of humanistic notions of individual 
agency in contemporary feminist scholarship, for reconceiving the role of 
the subject in the process of historical change. Here the social dimension 
of the model serves to critique the excesses of both discourse analysis and 
structural determinism, which too often conceive historical processes ci- 
ther as a play between discourses or as the unproblematic reflection of fixed 
structural positions. They thus also theorize resistance and agency cither 
from mere deviancy or from a human essence outside of history. By 
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contrast, however, the model of the imperial social formation theorizes 
resistance and agency from within the rivalry of contending norms that 
emanate from historical struggles. 

The project of foregrounding the subject formation of the modern In- 
dian woman in late colonial India thus offers some insights for thinking 
about issues of change and agency in feminist scholarship more broadly. 
The work of Partha Chatterjee (1986, 1993), for example, has had an im- 
portant impact on the recognition of the particular discursive construction 
of the modern Indian woman in the gendered discourse of “official” Indian 
nationalism, which offered new subject positions for elite and middle-class 
Indian women as the guardians of that supposedly most authentic realm 
of the Indian nation: its inner or spiritual realm. The invented traditions 
for which the modern Indian woman became the unique signifier did not 
necessarily preclude the emancipation or self-emancipation of Indian 
women in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Yet Chat- 
terjee’s conclusion that, “unlike the women’s movement in nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century Europe or America, the battle for the new idea of wom- 
anhood in the era of nationalism was waged in the home” (1993, 133) 
ultimately clides the agency of both organized women and the discourse 
of early Indian feminism in the nationalist project (Sarkar 1997). The 
search for women’s autonomy in the home, away from the public and po- 
litical organizations of women in the outer/material world, concedes too 
much determinative force to the discursive construction of a “derivative” 
Indian nationalism that invested the subject position of the modern Indian 
woman as the bearer of its own supposed authenticity. Against the excesses 
of discursive determinism, the model of an imperial social formation posits 
instead a conception of agency emerging out of specific conjunctures and 
struggles. 

Indeed, the social dimension of the imperial social formation model 
makes visible the specific historical conditions for organized women’ rhe- 
torical invention of new subject positions within the discourse of early In- 
dian feminism. The modernizing discourse of a liberal middle-class Indian 
feminism, along with the creation of new subject positions for the modern 
Indian woman as not merely the bearer of Indian tradition but as her- 
self the agent of nationalist modernity, became “rhetorically sayable” in 
the outcome of the historical struggles of the interwar period.’ In Robert 
Wess’s useful gloss on Kenneth Burke’s analysis of rhetoric, language as 


* Here I am drawing on Wesss (1996) distinction between “rhetorical realism” and “rhe- 
torical idealism.” For an elaboration of this idea in the specific context of early Indian femi- 
nism, see Sinha 1999. 
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certainty or Romantic authenticity (Wess 1996). It 1s precisely the charting 
of this inscription that is enabled through attention to the concreteness of 

The interwar period was marked both by changes in the struggle be- 
tween colonialism and nationalism and by various challenges to Indian na- 
tionalism from radical gender and caste critiques by subaltern (plebeian) 
movements, as well as by the very different challenge represented by com- 
munal (religious sectarian) movements. The anticaste Self Respect Move- 
ment in Madras Presidency, for example, represented an alternative and 
more radical restructuring of gendered and caste hierarchies than Gan- 
dhian nationalism. It was against such challenges that the gender, caste, 
class, and communal assumptions that had hitherto marked the ideal sub- 
ject of nationalist discourse were reconstituted in the figure of the liberal 
bourgeois citizen-subject constructed as politically neutral. The further 
point, however, is that the discourse of early Indian feminism assumed an 
essential unity of womanhood as a prototype for this putative “national” 
citizen-subject. Its most crucial ideological service to the nationalist proj- 
ect, indeed, lay in normalizing the liberal-bourgeois citizen-subject — alleg- 
edly above considerations of gender, caste, class, and community — as the 
normative subject of political discourse in late colonial India. The con- 
tribution of early Indian feminism in the interwar period, then, was to in- 
vent new subject positions for the modern Indian woman as the generic 
Indian citizen. In so doing, it also provided ideological cover to a hege- 
monic nationalism compromised by gender, caste, class, and communal 
contradictions. 

If the invention of a new subject position by organized Indian women 
in the context of the contested origins of the cttizen-subject defies reduc- 
tion to the discourse of “official” Indian nationalism, it also resists an easy, 
direct correlation with the socioeconomic background of the women 
themselves. It cannot be read simply as a reflection of the predominantly 
Hindu, upper-caste, and elite background of the members of the nascent 
all-India women’s movement. For the inventions of new subject positions, 
as Wess points out, are not merely “afterthoughts” but are themselves the 
“forces that galvanize bodies for the role they play in making history” 
(1996, 27). It is in this sense, then, thar the particular rhetorical choices 
and agency of organized women in the invention of new subject positions 

The model of the imperial social formation acknowledges the structural 
force of the macropolitical economic system as well as the social divisions 
inside various imagined communities. At the same time, it allows for 
change — and thus political agency — because it exposes the concept of dis- 
course to the effects of historical struggles, on the one hand, and to the 
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force of rhetorical invention, on the other. Historical conjunctures deter- 
mine what is rhetorically sayable, but the rhetorical acts of subjects — acts 
that invent new subject positions in history — produce change. My pro- 
posal, therefore, is for a mode of analysis that is simultaneously global in 
its reach and conjunctural in its focus. 

History Department 

Southern Ilinois Unsversity at Carbondale 
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Uma Narayan 


Undoing the “Package Picture” of Cultures 


any feminists of color have demonstrated the need to take into 
account differences among women to avoid hegemonic gender- 
essentialist analyses that represent the problems and interests of privi- 
leged women as paradigmatic. As feminist agendas become global, there is 
growing feminist concern to consider national and cultural differences 
among women. However, in attempting to take seriously these cultural 
differences, many feminists risk replacing gender-cssentialist analyses with 
culturally essentialist analyses that replicate problematic colonialist notions 
about the cultural differences between “Western culture” and “non- 
Western cultures” and the women who inhabit them (Narayan 1998). 
Seemingly universal essentialist generalizations about “all women” are re- 
placed by culture-specific essentialist generalizations that depend on to- 
talizing categories such as “Western culture,” “non-Western cultures,” 
“Indian women.” and “Muslim women.” The picture of the “cultures” at- 
tributed to these groups of women remains fundamentally essentialist, de- 
picting as homogeneous groups of heterogeneous peoples whose valucs, 
ways of life, and political commitments are internally divergent. 

I believe that many contemporary feminists are attuned to the problem 
of imposing Sameness on Other women but fail to register that certain 
scripts of Difference can be no less problematic. Cultural imperialism in 
colonial times denied rather than affirmed that one’s Others were “just like 
oneself” insisting on the colonized Others’ difference from and inferiority 
to the Western subject. Insistence on sharp contrasts between “Western 
culture” and “Other cultures” and on the superiority of Western culture 
functioned as justifications for colonialism. However, this self-portrait of 
Western culture had only a faint resemblance to the political and cultural 
values that actually pervaded life in Western societies. Thus, liberty and 
equality could be represented as paradigmatic Western values at the very 
moment when Western nations were engaged in slavery, colonization, and 
the denial of liberty and equality to large segments of Western subjects, 

Anticolonial nationalist movements added to the perpetuation of essen- 
tialist notions of national culture by embracing, and trying to revalue, the 
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imputed facets of their own culture embedded in the colonialist? stereo- 
types. Thus, while the British imputed “spiritualism” to Indian culture to 
suggest lack of readiness for the worldly project of self-rule, many Indian 
nationalists embraced this definition to make the anticolonialist and na- 
tionalist argument that their culture was distinctive from and superior to 
that of the West. Thus, sharply contrasting pictures of Western culture and 
of various colonized national cultures came to be reiterated by both colo- 
nizers and colonized. 

Prevalent essentialist modes of thinking about cultures depend on a 
problematic picture of what various cultures are like, or on what I call the 
“Package Picture of Cultures? This view understands cultures on the 
model of neatly wrapped packages, sealed off from each other, possessing 
sharply defined edges or contours, and having distinctive contents that 
differ from those of other “cultural packages.” I believe that these packages 
are more badly wrapped and their contents more jumbled than is often 
assumed and that there is a variety of political agendas that determine who 
and what are assigned places inside and outside a particular cultural 


The essentialist Package Picture of Cultures represents cultures as if they 
were entities that exist neatly distinct and separate in the world, indepen- 
dent of our projects of distinguishing among them, obscuring the reality 
that boundaries between them are human constructs, underdetermined by 
existing variations in worldviews and ways of life. It eclipses the reality that 
the labels currently used to demarcate particular cultures themselves have 
a historical provenance and that what they individuate as one culture often 
changes over time. For example, while a prevailing picture of Western cul- 
ture has it beginning in ancient Greece and perhaps culminating in the 
contemporary United States, a historical perspective would register that 
the ancient Greeks did not define themselves as part of “Western culture” 
and that “American culture” was initially distinguished from “European 
culture” rather than assimilated to it under the rubric “Western culture? 
The Shorter Oxford English Dictionary indicates that the use of the term 
Western to refer to Europe in distinction to “Eastern” or “Oriental” began 
around 1600, testimony to its colonial origins. Similarly, “Indian culture” 
is a label connected to the historical unification of an assortment of political 
territories into “British India,” a term that enabled the nationalist challenge 
to colonialism to emerge as “Indian.” Labels that pick out particular cul- 
tures are not simple descriptions that single out already distinct entities; 
rather, they are arbitrary and shifting designations connected to political 
projects that, for different reasons, insist on the distinctness of one culture 
from another. 
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The Package Picture of Cultures also assumes that the assignment of 
individuals to specific cultures is an obvious and uncontroversial matter. 
Under the influence of this picture, many of us assume that we know as a 
simple matter of fact to what “culture” we and others belong. I invite read- 
ers who think that they are members of Western culture or American cul- 
ture to ask themselves what they have in common with the millions of 
people who would be assigned to the same cultural package. Do I share a 
common culture with every other Indian woman, and, if so, what are the 
constituent elements that make us members of the same culture? What is 
my relationship to Western culture? Critical reflection on such questions 
suggests that the assignment of individuals to particular cultures is more - 
complicated than assumed and that it is affected by numerous, often in- 
compatible, political projects of cultural classification. 

The Package Picture of Cultures mistakenly sees the centrality of partic- 
ular values, traditions, or practices to any particular culture as a given and 
thus eclipses the historical and political processes by which particular values 
or practices have come to be deemed central components of a particular 
culture. It also obscures how projects of cultural preservation themselves 
change over time. Dominant members of a culture often willingly discard 
what were previously regarded as important cultural practices but resist 
and protest other cultural changes, often those pertaining to the welfare of 
women. For instance, Olayinka Koso-Thomas’s work reveals that in Sierra 
Leone virtually all the elaborate initiation rites and training that were tradi- 
tional preliminaries to female circumcision have been given up because 
people no longer have the time, money, or social infrastructure for them. 
However, the rite of excision, abstracted from the whole context of prac- 
tices in which it used to be embedded, is still seen as a crucial component 
of “preserving tradition” (Koso-Thomas 1987, 23). Feminists need to be 
alert to such synecdochic moves, whereby parts of a practice come to stand 
in for the whole, because such substitutions conceal important dimensions 
of social change. 

Feminist engagement with cultural practices should be attentive to a 
process that I call “selective labeling,” whereby those with social power 
conveniently designate certain changes in values and practices as consonant 
with cultural preservation and others as cultural loss or betrayal. Selective 
labeling allows changes approved by socially dominant groups to appear 
consonant with the preservation of essential values or core practices of a 
culmre, while depicting changes that challenge the status quo as threats to 
that culture. The package picture of cultures poses serious problems for 
feminist agendas in third-world contexts, since it often depicts culturally 
dominant norms of femininity, along with practices that adversely affect 
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women, as central components of cultural identity and casts feminist chal- 
lenges to norms and practices affecting women as cultural betrayals (Nara- 
yan 1997). , 

Giving up the Package Picture’s view of cultural contexts as homoge- 
neous helps us see that sharp differences in values often exist among those 
described as members of the same culture while among those described as 
“members of different cultures” there are often strong affinities in values, 
opening up liberating possibilities with respect to cross-cultural feminist 
judgments. For instance, the values and judgments of a Western feminist 
may diverge greatly from those of politically conservative members of her 
“package,” while they might converge quite strongly with those of an In- 
dian feminist counterpart. A Western feminist accused of imposing West- 
ern values in her negative judgment of an Indian cultural practice could, 
for instance, point out that her judgments correspond closely to those of 
some Indian feminists. Making this assertion does require her to be in- 
formed about Indian feminists’ analyses of the practice and to use her criti- 
cal judgment when such analyses disagree, as sometimes happens. Femi- 
nists can avoid the Package Picture of Cultures by attending to the 
historical variations and ongoing changes in cultural practices, to the wide 
range of attitudes toward those practices manifested by different members 
of a culture, and to the political negotiations that help to change the mean- 
ings and significances of these practices. Such attention would facilitate 
informed and astute feminist engagement with women’s issues in national 
contexts different from their own. 
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Therese Saliba 


Arab Feminism at the Millennium 


y the Islamic calendar the current year is 1421. For the often forgotten 
Christian minorities of Arab lands, particularly those in Bethlehem 
(West Bank), the millennium marks the 2,000th anniversary of Chnist’s 
birth, an occasion to remind the world that the subject of the Christian era 
was not only Jewish but also Palestinian, in this land torn by a century of 
nationalist struggle. For those with apocalyptic visions — from American 
right-wing Christians who foresee Israels conquest of Jerusalem as the ful: 
filiment of biblical prophecies, to the U.S. government with its continued 
bombings against an Iraq devastated by a decade of economic sanctions — 
the role of U.S. policy in the region is to speed along this cataclysm. In 
North America, demographers predict that Muslims will constitute the sec- 
ond largest religious group shortly after the millennium. From colonial- 
ism to globalization, the West has imposed on the region known as the 
“Middle East” not only its own conceptions of time, history, and geogra- 
phy but also transnational economic structures, globalized/U.S. culture, 
and even its own brand of liberal feminism. In challenging these interpre- 
tive frameworks and the power structures they support, Arab feminists and 
Middle East scholars and activists continue to negotiate the contested ter- 
rains of women’s relationship to nationalist and Islamic movements and of 
the hybrid identities of Arab and Muslim women in the diaspora. 
Initially, the post-Orientalist scholarship on Arab women that has 
flourished in the past two decades sought to critique exoticized, reductive 
ions of Oriental and Muslim women oppressed by their cul- 
ture.) Feminist debates of the 1980s centered on the heterogencity of Arab 
women’s experience, the critique of Islam as an all-encompassing category, 
and the primacy of various categories of analysis — sexuality, soclocconom- 
ics, and the legacy of colonialism and the nationalist response — in shaping 
Arab women’s lives. This scholarship extended feminist analysis beyond the 
bounds of liberal Western feminist discourse. As Elizabeth Fernea writes, 





(1978) and the rise of feminist poststructuralism. 
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“Feminism [is] synonymous with America and fast food” for many Arab 
women (1998, 414). 

Recent critiques of modernity situate both “feminist” and “nationalist” 
formulations within the modernizing assumptions of European liberal po- 
litical philosophy; thus much recent scholarship has focused on the contra- 
dictory implications of liberal nationalism for women (Ahmed 1992; 
Booth 1997, 836). Marilyn Booth, for example, argues that although the 
“Famous Women” biographies in carly twenticth-century Egypt con- 
structed “a bourgeois class identity” with “the nation as the primary com- 
munity” (1997, 837), Egyptian women’s emergence into public life al- 
lowed them to “transgress the neat boundaries nationalist [male] thinkers 
.. . set for them” (839). In a similar vein, Julie Peteet’s study of Palestinian 
refugee women in Lebanon asserts that the nationalist discourse of “ma- 
ternal sacrifice,” while limiting, also offered women a “validating po- 
sition from which to launch a critique of the movement and its leader- 
ship” (1997, 104). Although nationalist struggle at times has offered Arab 
women a platform from which to challenge local institutions and cultural 
practices, the historical connection between feminism and nationalism in 
the Middle East and the legacy of cultural imperialism have more often 
discouraged the examination of “local institutions and cultural processes” 
(Kandtyoti 1996, 19). The emergence of “transnational feminism” in the 
1990s has brought a turn in scholarship that reflects women’s activities in 
these processes and has provoked debate about culturally specific practices 
versus “universal women’s rights.” Intersecting with transnational cultural 
and economic forces, and sometimes in reaction to them, these localized 
struggles seek a non-Eurocentric framework from which Arab women may 
search for indigenous identities and gain economic and legal rights within 
their societies. 

The Palestinian struggle for self-determination and national sovereignty 
remains at the center of regional conflia and the nationalism/feminism 
debate. In 1990, Palestinian women activists began to critique the “poverty 
of nationalism” (Said 1998), focusing on its traditional gender roles, in 
order to set forth a specific women’s agenda within emerging institutions 
to promote democracy and equality. While much post-Oslo analysis refers 
to women’s contributions to the “state-building” process, some critics ar- 
gue that the very terms of the Oslo agreement preclude Palestinian aspira- 
tions for an independent state.? Within this ambiguous transitional phase 
from grassroots siada activism to bureaucratic state and society building, 


2 The Oslo Peace Agreement was signed by Isracl and the Palestine Liberation Organrra- 
ton m September 1993. 
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women activists characterize their roles as intervening in public-policy for- 
mation to bring about “positive change in women’s lives” (Johnson 1997, 
3, 9). Yet, as in the nationalist struggle, the women’s movement in this 
transitional period has played a marginal role in policy making (7). 

In measuring the gains and losses made by the Palestinian women’s 
movement, feminist scholars document contradictory social trends: “Ris- 
ing educational levels and political participation exist alongside negative 
indicators of their low labor force participation and persistent high fertil- 
ity” Johnson 1997, 3). Given the Palestinians’ formidable economic crisis, 
marked by economic dependence on Israel and lack of sovereignty over 
land and resources, feminist scholars predict limited possibilities of major 
social transformations (Taraki 1997, 21). Another major obstacle to wom- 
ens empowerment has been the social conservatism within Palestinian 
society, which some feminists attribute to the “resurgence of traditional 
thought” associated particularly with the rise of the Islamic Resistance 
movement (Hamas) (Ashrawi 1998, 189; Kawar 1998). Others, however, 
emphasize the conservative tendency within Palestinian nationalist ideol- 
ogy, which has “wittingly or unwittingly idealized the traditional division 
of labor and gender hierarchies” and reinforced “primordial loyalties and 
identities” (Taraki 1997, 15). Lisa Taraki asserts that, despite popular rep- 
resentations of Palestinian society as “revolutionary,” it is indeed “tradi- 
tional” Thus, targeting Islamist forces as the main source of a gender back- 
lash may be too reductionist and further alienates Islamist women from a 
women’s movement that tries to appeal to women across differences of 
religion, class, and education. Moreover, the limited gains for women dur- 
ing both the nationalist struggle and this transitional phase reflect, in many 
ways, the impoverished nationalism of the Palestinian Authority with its 
imaginary state, as well as the failures of the “nation-state” as “a European 
construct that has largely failed to meet the needs of majorities of peoples 
in the Arab world? (Joseph 1998, 368; Majid 1998a). These emerging 
critiques of the nation-state and its exclusionary ideology, alongside the 
pressures of globalization, have rendered “nationalist struggle” increas- 
ingly ambiguous at the millennium.’ 


2 Although many Westem feminists have argued that narionalism is incompanble with 
feminism, nationalist struggle has been a necessity for Palestinians fighting for self- 
determination and their survival as a people. Recently, however, the implications of nanonal- 
son of the power of the nation-state. Yet in the Middle East and Africa, where the nation- 
state is a creation of colonialism, national formanons have often served to strengthen the 
power of autocratic rulers in the service of the West. Furthermore, given the exclusions of 
nationalist ideology, Zionism bemg a pome example, intellectuals such as Azmı Bishara and 
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The rise of Islamic womens movements throughout the Arab world 
has further challenged the secular, liberalizing assumptions of feminism by 
focusing primarily on progressive readings of Islamic texts to argue for 
a more egalitarian Islamic tradition that enhances women’s rights.* This 
“Islamic awakening” has been attributed to two major factors: the indige- 
nous response to Western cultural imperialism (Ahmed 1992) and accom- 
modation to declining economic conditions, wherein established Islamic 
institutions replace the eroding welfare state and veiling becomes a func- 
tional response to increasing economic competition between men and 
women (Macleod 1991; Hatem 1993). In her recent study of the women’s 
mosque movement in Cairo, however, Saba Mahmood asserts that these 
analyses often “neglect the religious arguments of the women themselves” 
(1998, 153), whose search for piety and submission is often interpreted 
as “false subjectivity” (135) within feminism. Maria Lazreg has argued 
for “a phenomenology of women’s lived experience to explode the con- 
straining power of categories” (1988, 95); yet Mahmood’s analysis sug- 
gests that devout Muslim women are rendered silent “non-subjects of 
feminist history” because they are understood to uphold patriarchal domi- 
nation (1998, 148). In this sense, some variants of the Islamic women’s 
movements cannot be interpreted within feminist frames of liberal or pro- 
gressive notions of equality. In other words, as Anouar Majid has argued, 
Muslim: identity “does not lie in accepting a bourgeois definition of the 
human” (1998a, 346). In dismantling the assumptions of the liberal- 
humanist tradition and its feminist variants, these movements pose a fur- 
ther challenge to feminism in particular and a more problematic confronta- 
tion to international human rights conventions in general.’ 

These debates about Islam as an alternative to Eurocentric liberal hu- 
manism are occurring at a time when the “Islamic threat” has become the 
new enemy of the post—cold war era, and Arab and Muslim populations 
are on the rise in Western metropolitan centers.® Recent feminist scholar- 
ship on Arab and Muslim women in the Americas has sought to dismantle 


Edward Said argue increasingly for a bmational state in Israel/Palestine, rather than an apart- 
heid separation that creates fragmented, politically ineffectual Palestinian bantustans (sec 
Bishara 1995; Said 1998). 

4 See Ahmed 1992 and any of Farma Memisasr’s woda. 

* For an example of this often heated debate, see the exchange among Anouar Majid, 
Suad Joseph, and Ann Elizabeth Mayer in the Winter 1998 usue of Stone (23 [2]: 322-89). 

* While the Muslim population in the United States is estumated at approximately seven 
million, the majority of American Muslims are African American (42 percent) or South Asian 
(24.4 percent), with Arabs constituting only 12.4 percent (Nu’man 1992, 13). In addition, 
Arab Americans (some non-Muslims) constitute approximately three million in the United 
States alone. 
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assumptions about Muslim women in the “first world” by focusing on 
their hybridized identity negotiations within Orientalist, Islamic, and 
multiculturalist discourses (Khan 1998). Evelyn Shakir’s Bint Arab (1997), 
for example, includes oral histories of Arab women immigrants who con- 
front both political and religious racism engendered by U.S. policy in the 
Middle East and anti-Arab media representations and whose identity nego- 
tiations defy essentialized notions of “Arab” and/or “Muslim” identity. 
This emerging cultural politics emphasizes “the mixing that occurs in ur- 
ban spaces in contemporary diasporic communities” (Khan 1998, 489) 
and further highlights how existing racial and ethnic constructions have 

rendered Arab and Muslim women invisible within multicul- 
tural and political discourses. 

Within the past two decades, innovative scholarship and activism, as 
well as the increasing availability of Arab women’s literature in English 
translation, have brought Arab women out of their seclusion within 
Middle East departments into wider feminist circles. This scholarship has 
sometimes reinforced, sometimes questioned, the liberalizing discourses of 
modernity, liberal nationalism, and feminism that have been applied or 
misapplied to Arab women’s experiences. Perhaps the greatest contribu- 
tions of Arab feminism at the millennium have been expanding methods 
of feminist analysis and exploding the constraining categories — whether 
Orientalist, Islamic, nationalist, multicultural, or even feminist — whose 
often colonizing tendencies have bound Arab women. 
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Oyeronke Oyewumi 


Family Bonds/Conceptual Binds: 
African Notes on Feminist Epistemologies 


amily talk, if not family values, is everywhere. The rhetoric of family 

values has been useful in legitimizing oppression as well as in mounting 

oppositional movements against it. Lately, a number of scholars have 
focused renewed attention on the uses of family as trope and as ideology in 
the constitution of political projects, in academic discourses, and in policy 
formulation, even in arenas that appear to be only distantly related to this 
social institution. British sociologist Paul Gilroy (1992) draws attention 
to the ubiquity of family rhetoric and the misogynist and exclusivist ways 
it is deployed in “Americocentric” black nationalist discourses. In a recent 
paper titled “It’s All in the Family,” Patricia Hill Collins (1998) documents 
the widespread use of the metaphor of the family and the endless readings 
this metaphor unleashes when employed to analyze discourses of race, gen- 
der, and nation and their interconnections in the United States. In her 
perceptive critical review of Anthony Appiah’s In My Fathers House (1992) 
African philosopher Nkiru Nzegwu (1996) invites us to read Appiah’s 
grand philosophy of culture as a manifesto on the family and to focus on 
the way he privileges the European nuclear family even as he purports to 
be writing about Africa. 

Undoubtedly, family discourse is everywhere. But the question that is 
often left unasked and that is implicit in Nzegwu's critique of Appiah is, 
which family, whose family, are we talking about? Clearly, it is the Euro- 
American nuclear family that is privileged, at the expense of other family 
forms. In this article my objective is twofold: to focus on feminism — spe- 
cifically white feminism — as a particular discursive site from which to in- 
vestigate the scope and depth of family rhetoric and to articulate African 
family arrangements in order to show the limit of universals. I suggest 
that feminist discourse is rooted in the nuclear family and that this social 
Organization constitutes the very grounds of feminist theory and a vehicle 
for the articulation of values such as the necessity of coupling and the pri- 
macy of conjugality in family life. This is in spite of the widespread belief 
among feminists that one important goal is to subvert this male dominant 
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institution of the family and the belief among feminism’s detractors that 
feminiam is antifamily. Despite the fact that feminism has gone global, it 
is through the Euro-American nuclear family that many feminists think. 
Thus, I argue that the controlling concept of feminist scholarship — 
woman — is actually a familial one because it functions as a synonym for 
wife. The woman at the heart of feminism is a wife. Once this subject’s 
antecedents are known and her “residence” is exposed, the limitations of 
concepts such as gender and other terms in feminist scholarship become 
more intelligible. 


Home gals 

In her thoughtful analysis of the “problem of exclusion” in feminism, Eliz- 
abeth Spelman (1988) tries to account for the discrepancy between Si- 
mone de Beauvoirs (1952) rich theoretical insights on the multiple forms 
of oppression and her practice of focusing on only white middle-class 
women and considering their experience universal. Spelman is quick to 
note that it is not enough to say that Beauvoir was merely exhibiting her 
own race and class privilege by using her experience to represent that of 
others. Rather, Spelman asks what might be in the language or method- 
ology or theory employed by Beauvoir that allows her to disguise from 
herself the assertion of privilege she so keenly saw in other women of her 
own position (1988, 58). I agree. Spelman explains the tension as a conse- 
quence of feminism’s political nature: Beauvoir may have ignored the 
differences among women because it was clear to her that a strong case for 
political change must be a universal one. This may well be true, but as an 
explanation for a theoretical lapse that continues to plague many feminist 
accounts even today, Spelman’s interpretation is inadequate. 

It seems to me that the problem with Beauvoir’s account, a problem 
that continues to plague feminist theory, is fully explained by recognizing 
that the woman in feminist theory is a wife— the subordinated half of a 
couple in a nuclear family— who is housed in a single-family home. Beau- 
voir and others theorize as if the world is a white middle-class nuclear fam- 
ily. It is not surprising that the woman who emerges from Euro-American 
feminism is defined as a wife. According to Miriam Johnson, “in the West 
the marriage relationship tends to be the core adult solidary relationship 
and as such makes the very definition of woman become that of wife” 
(1988, 40). Because race and class are not usually variable within a family, 
white feminism that is trapped in the nuclear family does not acknowledge 
race or class difference. Methodologically, the unit of analysis is the nuclear 
family, which construes women as (white middle-class) wives because this 
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is the only way they appear within the institution., The extent of the femi- 
nist universe that takes her as its subject, then, is the home. 

The concept of “white solipsism”—the tendency to “think, imagine, 
and speak as if whiteness describes the world” (Spelman 1988, 116) —has 
been offered as one explanation for the inattention to race in much feminist 
research. However, the problem is also a perceptual one structured by the 
inability to see even the home as a bounded and limited place, one among 
many points from which to appreciate the world. The tendency of white 
feminists such as Beauvoir and Nancy Chodorow (1978), who universalize 
from their own experience, is not so much tunnel vision as it is truncated 
vision —a result of the fact that the world is not available for perusal from 
within one’s home, CNN notwithstanding. The woman at the heart of 
feminist theory, the wife, never gets out of the conceptual household. Un- 
consciously, like a snail, she carries the house, along with the notion of one 
privileged white couple and their children, with her. The problem is not 
that feminism starts with the family but, rather, that it never leaves it and 
never leaves home. 

From the logic of the nuclear family follows a binary opposition that 
maps as private the world of the wife in contrast to the very public world 
of the man (not “husband,” for the man is not defined by the family). Her 
presence defines the private; his absence is key to its definition as private. 
This observation explains another vexing problem in feminist scholarship, 
namely, the problem of male absence as typified by the convention in schol- 
arship of using the term gender as a synonym for momen. The absence of 
men from the spatial structure of the nuclear family is reproduced when 
men’s presence is not registered in feminist discourse. The woman in femi- 
nism is specifically a wife, for if she were a generic woman, she would 
have to be constructed in relation to some other thing every time she is 
mentioned. As wife, however, her position and location are always already 
configured and understood; thus the would-be other gender can be dis- 
pensed with. 

The spatial arrangement of the nuclear family as private space in which 
only the wife is in her element does not allow for gender as a duality. No 
wonder women and gender are virtually synonymous terms in many studies 
that purport to be about gender relations (which should in fact inchide 
both men and women). The nuclear-family origin of much feminist schol- 
arship yields a flawed account even of gender, the category it claims as its 
ground zero. Rather than construing the white nuclear family as a cultur- 
ally specific form whose racial and class characteristics are essential to un- 
derstanding the gender configuration it houses, much feminist scholarship 
continues to reproduce its distortions across space and time. 
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Going global 
The idea that the woman in feminism is a wife is not a new one. A number 
of researchers on gender in African societies have shown that feminist an- 
thropologists of Africa tend to focus on social categories that they perceive 
to be defined by men, equivalent to the category of wife in the West. What 
is new is the identification of its point of origin within the West. In my 
book The Invention of Women: Making an African Sense of Western Gender 
Discourses (Oyewumi 1997), I argue that in much feminist anthropological 
research, woman is used as a synonym for wife both conceptually and lin- 
guistically, and husband as a synonym for man, as demonstrated in the fol- 
lowing comment on Yoruba women: “In certain African societies like the 
Yoruba, women may control a good part of the food supply, accumulate 
cash, and trade in distant and important markets; yet when approaching 
their husbands, wives must feign ignorance and obedience kneeling to 
serve the men as they sit” (Rosaldo 1974, 19-20). The problem is that øko, 
the Yoruba category rendered as husband in English, is not gender specific; 
it encompasses both males and females. Females too assume the role of 
husband; thus some of the “husbands” alluded to in the quote are women. 
There is little understanding that African social arrangements, familial and 
otherwise, derive from a different conceptual base. 

In much of Africa, “wife” is a four-letter word. While not a vulgar term 
in itself, syswo (as one example) is quintessentially a subordinate category. 
Consequently, many women traditionally have not privileged it in iden- 
tifying themselves. (Although with the colonial imposition of the practice 
of married women being labeled with the name of their conjugal part- 
ners, European-style, this African value is under serious assault.) Wifehood 
tends to function more as a role than as a deeply felt identity, and it is 
usually deployed strategically. Across Africa, the category generally trans- 
lated as wif is not gender specific but symbolizes relations of subordina- 
tion between any two people. Consequently, in the African conceptual 
scheme it is difficult to conflate woman and wife and articulate it as one 
category. Although wifchood in many African societies has traditionally 
been regarded as functional and necessary it is at the same time seen as a 
transitional phase on the road to motherhood. Mother is the preferred and 
cherished self-identity of many African women. 

Furthermore, the predominant principle organizing African families has 
been consanguinal and not conjugal: blood relationships constitute the 
core of family. Many brothers and sisters live together, along with the wives 
of brothers and the children of all. In this kind of family system, kinship is 
forged primarily on the basis of birth relations, not marriage ties. Norma- 
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tively, then, wives are not considered members of the social arrangement 
called “the family” The African family does not exist as a spatially bounded 
entity coterminous with the household, since wives as a group belong to 
their birth families, even though they do not necessarily reside with their 
kin groups. There are other African family arrangements that complicate 
the issue further. For example, in the Akan family system in Ghana, families 
are traditionally matrilineal and matrilocal. 

In all African family arrangements, the most important ties within the 
family flow from the mother, whatever the norms of marriage residence. 
These ties link the mother to the child and connect all children of the same 
mother in bonds that are conceived as natural and unbreakable. It is not 
surprising, then, that the most important and enduring identity and name 
that African women claim for themselves is “mother.” However, mother- 
hood is not constructed in tandem with fatherhood. The idea that mothers 
are powerful is very much a defining characteristic of the institution and 
its place in society. 

African constructions of motherhood are different in significant ways 
from the “nuclear motherhood” that has been articulated by feminist theo- 
rists such as Chodorow (1978). In her account, there is no independent 
meaning of motherhood outside the mother’s primary and sexualized iden- 
tity as the patriarch’s wife. The mother’s sexual ties to her husband are 
privileged over her relationship to her child; she is not so much a woman 
as she is a wife. It is only within the context of an isolated nuclear family 
that Chodorow’s arguments about the infant’s gendered identification with 
the mother make sense. This is the effect of an assumption that the mother 
appears as a wife (gendered relational being), even to the child. In a situa- 
tion such as the African household arrangement, where there are many 
mothers, many fathers, many “husbands” of both sexes, it is impossible to 
present the relationship between mother and child in those terms. 

The five-centuries-long process of globalization has blurred all sorts of 
boundaries across the globe. At the turn of the millennium, therefore, one 
of the most important issues facing feminism is the fragmentation of the 
category woman — the subject of feminism. This is usually understood as 
a challenge posed by postmodernist accounts of social (un)reality. But, I 
am quick to point out that the historic challenges to a monolithic racial 
and cultural understanding of feminism’s subject predate postmodernism. 
Black American feminists are notable pioneers in this regard. The feminist 
anxiety over the disappearance of woman is unnecessary; she never existed 
as a unified subject in the first place. Moreover, if, as I have argued here, 
the taken-for-granted identity of the woman invoked in much feminist 
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scholarship is that of “nuclear wife,” her disappearance may not be regret- 
table. On the contrary, her demise may clear the way for “women” to be 
all they want to be. 
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Tani Barlow 


International Feminism of the Future 


n July 1999, the U.S. womenrs soccer team won the Women’s World Cup 

(WWC). I did not watch the game. I had professional reasons for 

scanning the press coverage, however, as I am a historian of modem 
China, teaching in a U.S. women’s studies department. After years of engi- 
neered tensions — the so-called campaign finance scandal, political loyalty 
witch hunts in the Asian American community, “spies” in the Department 
of Defense, the Belgrade Chinese embassy bombing, Hillary Clinton’s 
speeches in China in 1995—geopolitics would surely give the final 
match between the People’s Republic of China (P.R.C.) and the United 
States a fillip unthinkable were the opposing team from almost any other 
nation. 

Embedded in the U.S. press coverage of the women’s soccer victory are 
two characteristic operations I have learned to worry about in the four 
years that I have taught and considered the definition of “international 
feminism,” which is what my faculty line is called.’ First, in the terms of 
this feminism, recognition of the achievements of U.S. women requires 
that the achievements of the other country’s women disappear. Richard 
Sandomir’s essay “Just Who Was the United States Playing for the 
Championship?” (1999) raised this troubling matter in the nonacademic 


1 As it is currently constituted, intemmational feminism contests non-U.S. feminist daims 
to the Enlightenment heritage (nanonal, communist, and socialist feminisms) while also ex- 
panding the neoliberal geopolitical notions that seck a Great Power relation between the 
United States and the rest of the word. This thing called “international feminism” is an 
ideological package —a well-financed, resurgent, neoliberal, United States—focused effort to 
establish common ground for feminism. Commonaliry may be a United Nations— or Ford 
cesses. Or it may be a geopolitical maneuver that panics public opinion, like the recent allega- 
tions of state-backed female infanticide in China made by nghnst factions in the U.S. gov- 
anment as cause to deny that country moetfavored-nation trade status. In any case, 
though international feminism 18 a kind of cultural liberalism that points to the unrversal 
smuilanty of women on the grounds that we all seek the same sort of justice, the United States 
is simply the place where more women — as in the example of the WWC soccer team — have 
achieved it. 
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press. “Maybe, he wrote, noting the strange erasure of the enemy team, 
“this is what happens when your scientists are accused of filching American 
nuclear secrets and President Clinton is at the Rose Bowl.” Actually, he 
went on, sport internationalism seems to be boiling down to simple na- 
tional chauvinism, or, as he put it, the attitude that “China’s players mat- 
tered far less than America’s.” The presence of a U.S. female sportscaster, 
Wendy Gebauer, herself a former “international” player for the American 
team at the 1991 WWC, did not affect the scenario. 

Second, although it tends to be erased, the other country is actually 
the necessary medium through which “international U.S. feminism” takes 
shape. Sandy Bailey of Sports Illustrated for Women reflected this logic on 
July 12, 1999, in a PBS News Hor interview when she said, “It [soccer] is 
the sport of the world,” while football is “the sport of our [i.¢c., American] 
men.” Her point in drawing this distinction was to argue that, to succeed 
commercially, women’s sports must draw male viewers. Since American 
male consumers prefer American football and seem reluctant to have 
American women playing American football, the American female athlete 
must win internationally to get male consumers to buy women’s sports. 
Listening to “a caller from Seattle? on National Public Radio’s Talk of the 
Nation explain, the moming after the game, that when “we” beat the Chi- 
nese team she felt empowered, the familiar pieces fell into place. The caller 
was voicing the common belief that the victory of the U.S. soccer team on 
the global stage signaled the trumph of a particularly American way of 

But there is a third element that is routinely present in the popular press 
and that could be called the ideological content of international feminism: 
the argument that, although the other country’s women are just like us, 
they also are different, primarily because they are devalued. In Hillary Rod- 
ham Clintor’s well-publicized speeches, women around the world are seen 
to heed the U.S. women’s achievements even despite their own oppressive 
states. They can do so without disloyalty to local cultures because interna- 
tional feminism connects undervalued local women with the universalizing 
value of (U.S.) dollars. So, while including the three tropes of environ- 
mental feminism, human rights feminism, and feminist sensitivity to local 
differences that I argue are likely to be at the core of the doctrine of interna- 
tional feminism in the new millennium, Clintons “Remarks to the United 
Nations Fourth World Conference on Women” in Beijing on September 
5, 1995, made explicit this question of value. “However different we may 
appear,” she argued, “there is far more that unites us than divides us? “We” 
(meaning the U.N. and non-governmental organization representatives in 
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her audience) have come to the PRC. “to find common ground” where 
women can meet women. “As an American.” Clinton stated, 


I want to speak up for women in my own country. . . who are raising 
children on the minimum wage, women who can’t afford health care 
or child care, women whose lives are threatened by violence, includ- 
ing violence in their own homes, ... who are fighting for good 
schools, safe neighborhoods, clean air and clean airwaves. . . . I speak 
for them, just as cach of us speaks for women around the world who 
are denied the chance to go to school, or see a doctor, or own prop- 
erty, or have a say about the direction of their lives, simply because 


they are women. 


“If there is one message that echoes forth from this conference,” she con- 
cluded, “let it be that human rights are women’s rights... . And women’s 
rights are human rights, once and for all”? 

This was not only a bit of a non sequitur (the road out of poverty is 
through human rights), it also pronounces an exculpatory internation- 
alism, arguing that the commonality of women is an effect of the capital 
invested in them. “Whether one talks about my country or any country,” 
she claimed in her “Remarks to the NGO Forum” the following day, the 
principles of economic self-help on the Grameen Bank model can be ap- 
plied precisely because the needs of the world’s women can all be addressed 
in similar ways. Since one of the primary differences among women is that 
some women have American dollars and others do not, it gave the First 
Lady pleasure to announce that “the United States would make an effort 
to enhance educational opportunities for girls so that they could attend 
school in Africa, Asia, and Latin America” and that that effort, “funded 
with United States’ dollars, is being organized in countries throughout 
those continents by NGOs.”? 

My point in all this is that the new international feminism is already 
operating in a domain of the more-than-national, where it alleges to over- 
come U.S. parochialism. This is true of both its academic articulation and 
its media profile, as well as of official White House policy on international 
womerrs human rights. Specially marked educational materials — confer- 
ence volumes, internationalist reports, movies, listservs, and so forth— 


2 Hillary Rodham Clinton, “Remarks to the United Nations Fourth Word Conference 
on Women,” Beijing, China, September 5, 1995. See the First Ladys Web page at http:// 


_ www2. whitehouse. gov/WH/EOP/First_Lady/hrml/China/. 


> Hillary Rodham Clinton, “Remarks to the NGO Forum,” Huairou, China, September 
6, 1995. See her Web site (n. 2 above). 
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frequently claim the mantle of international feminism and propose that, 
because it specializes in the representational practices needed to bring 
women into history, U.S. women’s studies, more than any other academic 
project, should develop internationally in the future.* So the drive to repre- 
sent women in history, in women’s studies, in the human sciences, and 
consequently in the Real itself, is congruent with the drive to represent 
women’s civil rights internationally in individual, transformed national 
civic orders. This is assumed to be a first step in universalizing women’s 
rights as human rights beyond all parochial, local, and national boundaries. 
First, different communities of women must learn to fix their presence in 
the representational orders; then, on the basis of that equality, the world’s 
women will advance “our” human rights. Or that is the theory. 

United States—financed international feminism is likely to form a future 
neoliberal orthodoxy. Indeed, because the elements of international femi- 
nism are already so pervasive, my undergraduate students tend, rather un- 
critically, to embrace arguments that reconsolidate the liberal relation of 
universal and particular in international law, which not only universalizes 
law but also regards crime as a common ground for all women. As Char- 
lotte Bunch (1995) puts it, the common ground of feminism is the body 
of the woman and the violence committed against it, including violations 
of women’s right to reproductive health, the universality of rape, and the 
allegation that women are universally locked out of public and into private 
spheres. Human rights feminism, then, rests on the discourse of the state 

Of course, this discourse generally leaves unexamined the old saw that 
women’s interests run counter to their national interest. What is particu- 
larly compelling about the reworked cliché regarding other women's col- 
lective alterity in relation to their national states is the way that visibility/ 
invisibility does not rest on either similarity or difference but rather in- 
vokes both similarity and difference at the same time (as is clear in Hillary 
Clinton’s 1995 speeches). This is also obvious in the drama of female geni- 
tal mutilation (FGM) that plays a regrettably unreflective role in popu- 
lar media versions of international feminism. In discussions of “violence 
against women” (the one event that supposedly links every female), 
women are both similar to (as victims, if not of FGM, then of one of its 
analogues such as breast implants, liposuction, genital reconstruction, etc.) 
and also different from (since breast implants are analogically similar to 
FGM but different from it in specificity and degree of violence) each other. 


t Many of theac, however, tactfully recognize that some communities of women disavow 
feminism altogether. 
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These internationalized and flexible market-sensitive or donor-agency 
feminisms evade some simple questions. They rest on the kind of interna- 
tionalism (an ideological complement of the international state system) 
that makes it difficult to talk seriously about social relations of production, 
simple political economy, and ideologies of citizenship, and, most trou- 
bling for a teacher, they unduly obscure the conditions of their own pro- 
duction. That in itself makes them uncomfortably ideological. Time after 
time in my class for women’s studies majors, “Teaching International Fem- 
inism in a Global Frame,” I have to ask, “Where does this idea come from?” 
“What assumptions are conditioning this idea, or making it possible?” 
“Why does the ‘global that these international feminisms talk about seem 
so familiar?” 

It is fair to conclude that the international feminism initiative is congru- 
ent with ongoing drives to restructure global capital. But no matter what 
international feminism turns out to be in the end, it is now a series of 
totalizing theories that cannot admit to an outside of feminism and will 
not admit the tangibility of any social forms in excess of their own drive 

to represent “the interests of the world’s women.” This latter claim rests 
on the pretension that international feminist work lies beyond all specific 
nations and thus is beyond even U.S. parochial concerns. Students find 
this claim incredibly liberating. On the basis of international feminist the- 
ory and U.S. capital, they, like Clinton, can participate in what they tend 
to view as a cosmopolitan, generous, antiracist feminism. ‘That is how in- 
ternational feminism presents itself as s#prenational and in an opportune 
position to represent all women equally by disregarding (somehow) the 
superficial differences of skin tone, social standing, and customary practice 
while, always respectfully, taking into account local specificities. 

Students do come to recognize that knit into these tropes of environ- 
ment, law, and culture is a newly retooled ideology promising unmediated 
access to women from other countries. At least one student each year 
voices concern after watching a videotape that alleges to unmask a con- 
scious Chinese state policy of mistreating babies in state-run orphanages. 
One student told the class that while she realized that she could not make 
the report of another woman’s degradation the proof of her own enlight- 
ened feminism, what she really wanted to do after seeing “Return to the 
Dying Room” was to get a tape recorder and go to China and make those 
Chinese women confess to her who had forced them to kill their baby girls! 
She wanted to compel them to explain what she interpreted as their lack 
of personal volition. The student thought she was doing international fem- 
inism when, actually, she was reproducing the same imaginary relation of 
the U.S. and the P.R.C. that characterized U.S. press coverage of the WWC 
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soccer game. The achievements of women in the other nation disappear 
while at the same time forming a mirror in which a U.S. student sees her 
own enlightened self-interest. 

There are alternatives to the ideology of international feminism. For 
example, what happens to the European Enlightenment tradition of femi- 
nist internationalism when Chinese Marxist feminist Professor Li Xiaoji- 
ang lays claim to it in a theoretical project that argues for women’s rights 
from an explicitly nationalist position?" More than a decade ago, Li Xiaoji- 
ang pointed out the masculinity of the modernist subject in the work of 
her own contemporaries. However, she allied herself with her colleagues 
on many points including the need to promote Enlightenment ideologies. 
She also has set up schools for women, encouraged feminist scholarship 
and media outreach campaigns, and contributed her own initiatives inside 
and outside the purview of the state. What make Li “Chinese” are precisely 
her nationalism and the specificities of the feminist tradition (a revolution- 
ary movement to liberate women that is already a century old) that she 
invokes. What make her an Enlightened thinker are her claims on the 
Marxist, feminist, and liberal political philosophies that are the lingua 
franca of the modern world. What make Li a part of the sort of interna- 
tional feminism that I am spotlighting in this essay are her status as a global 
signifier of Chinese women and the amount of Ford Foundation contribu- 
tions that her projects have absorbed in the past decade. Finally, what make 
her one of a whole cohort of theorists who work in the domain of women’s 
liberation theory and feminism but are not international feminists are her 
connections with the likes of Dai Jinhua, Meng Yue, Li Yinhe, Josephine 
Ho, Kin Chi Lau, Karl Ning, and many others from the Chinese world 
of letters. 

Historians persistently question attempts to universalize or reduce the 
category of woman to one thing or another, an imperative that requires 
me to read Li Xiaojiang because she is a theoretical predicator of subjects 
for women. People are thinking in other parts of the world, sometimes in 
the frame of international feminism and sometimes outside it. But why are 
international feminists not reading the feminist archives or the intellectual 
work of men and women who are not co-religionists, co-ethnics, or co- 
citizens? Perhaps the heritage of the state socialist experiments should be 
seen as part of feminisms that call themselves international rather than as 
the degraded other of international feminism. What about critical tradi- 


$ The resurgence of Chinese feminism in the lare 1980s occurred during a neo-Kantian 
trend ın Chinese cultural cnticiem that was the ideological wing of a larger political move- 
ment. See Wang 1996; Barlow 1997. 
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tions or intellectual heritages that exceed the grasp of international femi- 
~ nism per se? Can a feminism that precludes the histories of thought in 
other places ever really be international? Reading international feminism 
in the context of critical claims from elsewhere may be a historian’s practice, 
since we do tend to be more concerned with the truth claims than with 
truthfulness when it comes to ideologies such as international feminism. A 
chauvinistic, international feminist sportscaster’s claim to epistemological 
authority when explaining the superiority of the U.S. women’s soccer 
team, however, begs for analysis. (Certainly the same holds true with Clin- 
tons proposition that women’s bodies increase in value relative to the 
number of U.S. dollars invested in them.) More even than its core assump- 
tions about environment, rights, and locality, this hunger for epistemologi- 
cal authority is what seems most elemental to international feminism and 
consequently most in need of our thoughtful attention. 


Women Studies Department 
University of Washi 
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Patricta Fernéndez-Kelly 


Reading the Signs: The Economics of Gender 
Twenty-Five Years Later 


distinctly remember opening with anticipation the first issue of Spyns as 

a recent migrant from Mexico and a graduate student of social anthro- 

pology at Rutgers University. The appearance of the pioneering publica- 
tion roughly coincided with the first International Women’s Conference 
held in the city where I have spent most of my life. I saw the two corre- 
sponding events as harbingers of discovery. The leading article in the first 
issue of Signs was a small masterpiece of durable power that I still assign 
to students with satisfying results.1 Throughout the years, the journal has 
published lasting contributions to our understanding of women’s experi- 
ence. It is therefore fitting at the end of the century that we reflect in Sygns 
on the accomplishments of more than two decades and the intellectual 
riddles that still await resolution. 

The mid-seventies ushered in a period of momentous revelations in the 
study of gender. For the first time, in a systematic way women were made 
visible as subjects and agents. To be sure, there had been precursors, male 
as well as female, who had noted the particularities of women’s experience 
and attempted to explain them. But it was only in the seventies that schol- 
ars deliberately set out to fill the gaps in understanding created by patriar- 
chal and Eurocentric biases. Infused by feminist verve, they produced a 
wealth of new insights based on investigation rather than speculation. 

This was especially truc in understandings of political economy. Publica- 
tions such as Ester Boserup’s Women’s Role in Economic Development (1970) 
' and Rayna Reiters Towerd an Anthropology of Women (1975) set the stan- 
dard for a new kind of scholarship. Still essential, these books contain a 
creative research agenda and a potent intellectual mission. Their objective 
was scientific in the sense that they sought to articulate precise explanations 
on the basis of empirical evidence. A main question concerned the puzzling 
inferiority of women’s socioeconomic status. Skeptics saw this as a limited 
purpose more suitable of militants than scholars. Yet a better grasp of gen- 
der inequality has proven essential to advance all the great themes in the 


1 The essay is Smith-Roeenberg 1975. 
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social sciences. What began as a specialized concern has become, despite 
external resistance, an indispensable aspect of contemporary knowledge. 
That was a conspicuous and irreversible achievement. 

Unraveling the causes and consequences of female subordination was 
not an casy task. Plausible explanations remained elusive even after ideo- 
logical beliefs that saw women’s servility as a function of physical weakness, 
biological limitation, or godly design were refuted. In need of redress were 
the paucity of information about women in multiple settings and the lack 
of coherent explanatory frameworks. Exemplary projects by Annette 
Weiner (1976), Eleanor B. Leacock (1972) and Diane Bell (1983) revealed 
extensive variations in gender inequality; authors such as Karen Sacks 
(1975), Kate Young (1978), Heidi Hartmann (1976), and Maxine Moly- 
neux (1979) and produced an incipient theoretical body that centered on 
the mechanics of patriarchy, the distinctions between productive and re- 
productive labor, and the critical demarcation between public and private 
domains; and research by the likes of Helen Safa (1974), June Nash 
(1977), Lourdes Benerfa (1982), and Carmen Diana Deere (e.g., Deere 
1986; Fagen, Deere, and Coraggio 1986) made clear the effects of capital- 
ist expansion on the status of women. It is difficult to think of richer or 
more original contributions to scholarship than those made by early stu- 
dents of women and development. 

Inspired by those efforts, I set out in the late seventies to conduct my 
own dissertation research on the circumstances surrounding female em- 
ployment in Mexico’s magusladora (assembly-plant) program. By now the 
story is well-known, but it was new two decades ago when I looked for 
a job at a garment shop in Ciudad Juarez — minutes away from El Paso, 
Texas—to perform what anthropologists call “participant observation.” 
My purpose was to apply the findings of the new literature on women to 
the understanding of an emerging phenomenon: the internationalization 
of production. The Mexico-United States border, joining a poor country 
and the richest nation in the world, provided an ideal setting. In addition 
to work as a seamstress, my project included a survey of more than five 
hundred workers and over fifty in-depth interviews. Earnest and inchoate, 
it became a point of reference mostly because it shed light on critical as- 
pects of industrial restructuring and its relationship to gender. 

Magueladoras were one of the first manifestations of a major trend 
whose effects are only now becoming apparent. The North American Free 
Trade Agreement between Mexico and the United States is a direct descen- 
dant of that experiment. The relocation of factory work to less-developed 
areas like the Mexican border, and the ensuing epidemic of plant closings 
in advanced industrial nations, signaled a shift in the balance of power 
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between workers and employers. In old industrial cities such as Detroit, 
Pittsburgh, Baltimore, and Philadelphia, the diminution of manufacturing 
employment adversely affected a preponderantly male labor force, weak- 
ened the unions to which many of its members had belonged, and brought 
about the enduring stagnation of average family wages. In Korea, Mexico, 
and the Caribbean, the appearance of plants operating as subsidiaries or 
subcontractors of transnational corporations announced a movement away 
from earlier attempts at autonomous industrialization and toward greater 
dependence on world markets. In both rich and poor countries, economic 
internationalization paralleled the massive incorporation of women into 
the formal workforce. 

The narrative that emerged from my research and from other studies of 
women and development centered on the notion of exploitation, under- 
stood as the appropriation of human labor without commensurate com- 
pensation. Women had become the preferred providers of cheap labor in 
the age of globalization for reasons akin to those for their subordination 
in earlier times. Dependent on men, devoid of resources or true political 
standing, and charged with domestic responsibilities that often clashed 
with work outside the home, women had few alternatives but to accept 
jobs that were repetitive, poorly paid, and dangerous. 

Few would dispute the accuracy of that general account, but, from a 
theoretical standpoint, it led to a cul-de-sac. Compelling accounts of the 
abuses caused by masculine greed soon became the single, resounding mes- 
sage and a priori conclusion of the literature on women and development. 
This gave the field a flattened, uninspired tone, and, more important, it 
had the unintended consequence of representing women as passive vic- 
tims, and men, by inference, as the true agents of economic change. With- 
out a strong focus beyond the notion of patriarchy, authors had few paths 
to traverse in their search for fine distinctions. A field that had been vibrant 
with promise in the seventies risked stagnation at the end of the eighties. 

Fortunately, the past decade has witnessed a burst of renewed creativity, 
mostly thanks to a new generation of scholars willing to examine women's 
subordination in the context of other kinds of inequality.” Yet more effort 
is needed by way of theorizing gender as a relational process that comprises 
variations in the experience of women and men. Auspicious possibilities 
for achieving that goal emerge from studies of the intersections between 
gender and class. It grows increasingly difficult to see these two domains 
as separate effects of the exercise of power. Gender is better understood as 


2 See, c.g, Scheper-Hughes 1992; Hondagnen-Sotelo 1994; Yetvington 1995; Gutmann 
1996; Preeman 1999. 
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the prvot around which class divisions organize. Female subordination can 
be properly explained only as part of larger orders of domination that criti- 
cally affect men. Especially when backed by law and custom, women’s de- 
pendent status acts as a two-edged sword. It enables the preservation of 
an exploitable labor pool within the domestic realm, but it also serves to 
control men, especially those in the working classes. Until recently, equat- 
ing masculinity with the ability to support women and children functioned 
as a potent mechanism to secure male compliance not only in the world of 
work but also, even more tellingty, in hazardous male-only endeavors such 
as warfare. 

My own research reveals other turns and twists in the geometry of gen- 
der and class. The economic shifts that started in the seventies dealt a severe 
blow to preexisting gender arrangements. As more women entered the 
formal labor force, it was reasonable to expect that they would gain greater 
autonomy and a more equitable footing with men. To a substantial extent 
that forecast has been realized. In the United States, wage differentials 
based on gender have decreased in the past twenty years. In places like 
Ciudad Juarez too, even the low pay earned by women in the maquiladoras 
has offered them a modicum of independence 

But there has also been a conspiracy of reality against sanguine hope. In 
both rich and poor countries the new premises surrounding gender have 
paralleled devastating assaults on workers of both sexes. The reduction of 
gender-based wage disparities in the United States is partly a result of the 
diminishing capacity of men to command adequate compensation. Even 
more alarming are the effects of industrial decline on racial minorities, es- 
pecially black men. Almost gone is the family wage that granted ordinary 
Americans unprecedented prosperity earlier in the twentieth century. The 
tendency is toward the atomization of the labor force in terms of gender. 
Women’s greater autonomy is now linked to an expectation that all indi- 
viduals, regardless of their sex or domestic responsibilities, will support 
ments in women’s status may be real, but they have come at a cost that is 
apparent only when taking the widest outlook. 

There is more to the story of gender than women’s exploitation and 
dependence. Having pinpointed the specificity of female experience, let us 
now place it in the larger, more bountiful landscape of comparative theory. 
Sociology Department 
Pri Universi 
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Edna Acosta-Belén 
Christine E. Bose 


U.S. Latina and Latin American Feminisms: 
Hemispheric Encounters 


he growing globalization of the world capitalist economy, which will 

continue its expansionist trend into the new millennium, represents a 

decisive turning point in any reappraisal of the evolution of women’s 
movements and conditions in the developed and developing countries of 
the Americas. This essay tries to capture some of the major theoretical de- 
velopments and realities shaping the experiences of U.S. Latinas and Latin 
American women in the era of globalization. 

Any analysis of this nature must begin with the recognition of the fun- 
damental differences in the historical, cultural, and socioeconomic factors 
that have shaped U.S. Latinas’ and Latin American women’s experiences. 
Moreover, it also requires consideration of the interplay between the struc- 
tural conditions that Latinas face in U.S. society and the transnational in- 
terconnections that different Latino/a groups maintain with their respec- 
tive Latin American and Caribbean countries of origin. Contemporary 
transnational interconnections and bidirectional contacts between the 
United States and the countries of the Americas are increasingly creating 
overlap among U.S. Latino-focused ethnic studies, women’s/feminist stud- 
ies, and Latin American and Caribbean area studies. While area studies 
programs in the United States primarily emerged from cold war foreign 
policy concerns, programs that focus either on the collective U.S. La- 
tino/a experience or on individual nationalities, such as Chicano, Puerto 
Rican, Cuban, or Dominican studies, are rooted in a long history of socio- 
economic and civil nghts struggles. Indeed, the liberation movements of 
the 1960s and 1970s influenced the advent of both ethnic and women’s 
studies academic programs. The original impetus of Latino/a and women’s 
studies was to critique prevailing paradigms and produce new knowledge 
about traditionally marginalized groups. Although the field of women’s 
studies challenged patriarchal structures and the androcentric constructs, 
behaviors, and exclusionary canonical practices of the Western tradition, it 
was initially dominated by the experiences of white middle-class women. 
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At the same time, ethnic studies was focusing on issues of racial and ethnic 
oppression and cultural nationalism, without paying enough attention to 
the sexism, heterosexism, and racism found within these groups. Out of 
the subordination of Latinas and their initial exclusion from both a male- 
dominated ethnic studies movement and a white-dominated women’s 
movement, Chicanas, puertorriquefias, and women from other disenfran- 
chised U.S. ethnoracial minorities began to forge and articulate a feminist 
consciousness and a collective sense of struggle based on their experiences 
as members of diverse individual nationalities, as well as on their collective 
panethnic and cross-border identities as Latinas and women of color. 
These perspectives were fostered in the pioneering anthologies AW the 
Women Are White, All the Blacks Are Men, but Some of Us Are Brave (Hull, 
Scott, and Smith 1982) and This Bridge Called My Back: Writings by Radical 
Women of Color (Moraga and Anzaldiia 1981), which made it clear that 
the process of constructing new, more inclusive emancipatory knowledge 
required full consideration of other sources of marginality and oppression. 
They also underscored the power differentials between women and men, 
and within and among groups, and denounced the culture of intolerance 
and the exclusionary or marginalizing practices of mainstream U.S. society 
and Western intellectual traditions. Furthermore, these writings established 
the need for women of color to engage in the processes of defining them- 
selves, asserting their agency, and building their own intellectual traditions. 

The process of problematizing and rectifying the initial shortcomings 
of the U.S. ethnic and women’s movements was both conflictive and divi- 
sive, but it was also a necessary process that forced the emerging fields of 
women’s and ethnic studies to pay more attention to the social, racial, and 
cultural factors that produce differences within and among groups at na- 
tional and international levels in order to find common ground; to influ- 
ence research and teaching endeavors; and to explore the potential for 
building intergroup solidarities and meaningful coalitions. It was quite evi- 
dent that this potential could not be achieved unless it acknowledged the 
differences among women and the conditions that create those differences. 
Thus, it was U.S. Latinas and other women of color who introduced gen- 
der into ethnic studies and racial issues into women’s studies. The term 
women of color, though problematic because of the same homogenizing 
tendencies found in the term whe women, became widespread as a way of 
fostering the idea of common struggles, but, more accurately, it signaled a 
direct oppositional stance against the deficient and exclusionary tenets of 
white middle-class Western feminisms. Latinas and other women of color 
recognized early on that their particular civil nghts struggles transcended 
U.S. borders and resonated in the human rights, socioeconomic, and po- 
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litical survival struggles of the rest of the hemisphere and other parts of 
the third world. This view, in turn, fostered a national and international 
dialogue on the intersections of gender, race, and ethnicity, on the power 
differentials between developed and developing countries, and on the 
transnational interconnections between U.S. Latinas and women from 
Latin American and Caribbean nations around issues such as human 
rights, peace, health, (im)migration, the environment, and economic 


Lesbian and gay issues also came out of the intellectual closet, and per- 
haps one of the most noticeable new areas of scholarship on Latinos/as in 
recent years has been the deconstruction of female and male sexuality and 
a concomitant denunciation of heterosexism. Since the publication of This 
Bridge Called My Back (Moraga and Anzaldiia 1981) and Juanita Ramos’s 
anthology, Compañeras: Latina Lesbians (1987), several new studies and 
edited volumes on gay and lesbian issues have been published. Considering 
that lesbianism and homosexuality are among the most taboo subjects in 
the Latin American/U.S. Latino/a experience, these works contribute to 
breaking that silence. Most are aimed at shattering prevalent myths and 
stereotypes, but they also analyze the contingent nature of sexual identities, 
how these identities are negotiated, and how constructions of masculinity 
and femininity vary with sociocultural context and historical moment. 

The past decade has seen increased scholarship on the pluralistic nature 
of feminism, the differences among women, and the many forms feminism 
assumes within specific communities, social sectors, nations, races, and re- 
gions (Bose and Acosta-Belén 1995). As we consider the effects of global- 
ization, academics are still struggling to define broad-based multicultural 
and gender-inclusive approaches to the differences and commonalities 
among feminists and women’s movements in various parts of the globe. 
Do we have an adequate conception of the variety of Western feminisms 
as well as of non-Western feminist discourses and women’s movements? 
What, for instance, are some of the major differences in the development of 
North American and Western European women’s movements, or between 
those in Western and Eastern Europe, Latin America and Africa, the 
United States and Japan, Cuba and Puerto Rico? Which issues and condi- 
tions transcend national borders and which are specific to a country or 
local community? Why do some women’s movements not regard the state 
as the major instrument for improving their status, while others do? What 
are the factors that make women’s movements more grassroots oriented 
in some countries than in others? What makes women’s/gender studies 
flourish in academic settings in the United States but primarily in inde- 
pendent centers or institutes in most third-world countries? If feminism is 
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considered a historically continuous and fluid movement, what are the fac- 
tors that produce periods of stagnation or expansion in particular coun- 
tries? If there is an international women’s movement, what holds it to- 
gether? And, if some of the present social and economic conditions are 
global and general, how can we bring about articulated forms of global 
action around specific issues? Which are the issues that make transnational 
coalitions possible? The answers to these questions are far from obvious. 
Nonetheless, the questions themselves underscore the pitfalls that femi- 
nism must avoid to keep from becoming another homogenizing Western 
master discourse that can be exported, like any commodity or development 
program, to “modernize” the developing world. We need to listen to the 
voices and experiences of women in less privileged settings. The goal of 
cross-border solidarites and coalitions around specific issues such as 
health, the environment, human rights, violence against women, prostitu- 
tion, major socioeconomic inequalities, or survival in the informal econ- 
omy can be advanced only if major differences among the women of the 
Americas are recognized and if we engage in dialogue based on mutual 
respect for our differences and seek a convergence of goals. 

Different theoretical frameworks are needed as well. Early discussions 
of women and development in Latin America and the Caribbean generally 
took a dichotomous approach: women were viewed as either helped or 
exploited by development, either drawn into paid employment or excluded 
from it. In the latter case, theorists relegated women to the role of home- 
maker and ignored their contributions to the informal economy. The 
shortcomings of these approaches led feminists to reconceptualize work 
itself as an activity to be measured on a continuum from formal paid work 
to informal paid work to household work (Ward and Pyle 1995). This 
approach clearly established that development, usually thought of as an 
activity in the productive sphere, is not separate from the domestic sphere 
and that the macro and micro levels of economic analysis can and must be 
considered simultaneously and interactively. 

International macro-level relationships need to be analyzed as well, 
since growth and changes in Latin American and Canbbean women’s em- 
ployment have been integrally tied to trends in North America and espe- 
cially to the role of Latinas and other women of color in the U.S. political 
economy (Fernandez-Kelly and Sassen 1995). For example, money sent by 
U.S. Latinos/as to families in their homelands constitutes a significant por- 
tion of some Latin American economies. Moreover, during the 1980s, 
U.S. corporate strategies began to shift, generating major employment 
changes, population displacements, and labor migration flows throughout 
the hemisphere. Increasingly, corporate emphasis has been on internation- 
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alizing the service sector, rather than manufacturing, as well as creating 
global markets in finance. The former “global assembly line” is trans- 
forming into what has been described as “regional clustering” brought on 
by corporate attempts to lower production costs through the use of com- 
puter technology rather than by moving production work from country to 
country (Nanda 1994). The parallel structure in the gendered division of 
labor within the United States and the developing countries of the hemi- 
sphere is shaping and changing women’s roles. As a result, U.S. Latinas 
often work in the garment industry, in computer assembly, or as domestic 
workers — work similar to that done by women in their countries of ori- 
gin —and families in both places need multiple earners. 

Much of Latin American and Caribbean women’s organized resistance 
to their subordination has been based on survival needs, often at the indi- 
vidual or family level as well as in the neighborhood or workplace, rather 
than at the level of large-scale social movements, political parties, feminist 
groups, or labor unions. For instance, families use multiples income strate- 
gies, with members engaging in a variety of survival efforts, such as carning 
wages in the formal sector, growing subsistence produce, trading in the 
informal sector, or performing unpaid household labor. Yet, in reaction to 
development models that focus on growth and increased profits for trans- 
national corporations, often to the detriment of the environment and the 
well-being of native populations, women have played an active role in call- 
ing for new models of sustainable development. Since globalization im- 
plies the creation of new regional centers of capital accumulation and the 
‘formation of new alliances among social sectors at local, national, or trans- 
national levels using new technologies (Jonas and McCaughan 1994), it 
also calls for similar alliances among women to combat the persistent in- 
equalities and abuses introduced by transnational capital. Members of such 
women’s organizations are not necessarily feminists, but their conscious- 
ness is frequently raised through praxis and through networking with 
other women of color at international meetings. 

In sum, Latinas from the North and South have played an important 
role in internationalizing women’s studies and in denouncing both the per- 
sistent basic inequalities and prejudices endured by third-world popula- 
tions as well as their disadvantaged or subordinate position in relation to 
Latino men. Latina feminists in the United States increasingly are engag- 
ing in comparative work, trying to envision or imagine new models that 
advance knowledge of their individual ethnic group experiences and, at the 
same time, undertaking the difficult task of building bridges of understand- 
ing and solidarity among ethnoracial groups at national and international 
levels. Many Latino studies programs have already made alliances with 
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women’s studies programs, which themselves have begun to focus on 
global gender issues, thanks, in part, to initiatives such as the Ford Founda- 
tions Women’s Studies, Area and International Studies (WSAIS) grant 
program. Links among women’s, ethnic, and area studies, in spite of their 
disparate academic and political origins, are fostered by the transnational 
dynamics created by the common impact of globalization on developing 
countries and on women of color living in capitalist metropolitan centers. 
However, the convergence of minds and goals among women of different 
races, nationalities, and classes is more an unfinished project than an ac- 
complished fact. The second edition of This Bridge Called My Back has a 
sobering new foreword by Cherrie Moraga that touches on the state of an 
imagined unity among feminists of color and still poses a major challenge: 
“Third World feminism does not provide the kind of easy political frame- 
work that women of color are running to in droves. We are not so much a 
‘naturaP affinity group, as women who have come together out of political 
necessity. The ides of Third World feminism has proved to be much easier 
between the covers of a book than between real live women” (Moraga and 
Anzaldiia 1983, iii). 

The concerns of third-world feminists vary considerably and are not al- 
ways obvious to those of us in core countries. For peasant, poor, and 
working-class women, the primary concern is survival: escaping war and 
violence or having ready access to shelter, food, and potable water for their 
families. Professional women strive for increased political participation and 
socioeconomic equality. For other women, the topics are sexuality, repro- 
prostitution, female circumcision, and selective abortion to protection 
from AIDS and the availability of safe birth control. Still, in large parts 
of the world, with high rates of illiteracy, the basis of economic rights 
is sought in much-needed education. While these concerns may seem far 
away in a sense, women in many core countries share similar issues. More- 
over, many third-world problems are often generated by the economic 
economic agencies in these countries. In this new millennium, increasing 
transnational migration and continuing transnational links make these is- 
sues part of a common cause. 


(Acosta-Belén) 

Sociology, Women’s Studies, and Latin American and Caribbean Studies 
Departments (Bose) 

University at Albany, State Unsverstty of New York 
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Dorothy Q. Thomas 


We Are Not the World: U.S. Activism and 
Human Rights In the Twenty-First Century 


ver the past decade a powerful movement for women’s human rights 

has emerged internationally. As an activist in this movement, I have 

often wondered why, when women from all over the world are in- 
creasingly incorporating international human rights into their work, U.S. 
activists are not. An effective global human rights movement provides U.S. 
activists with an unprecedented oppornunity to strengthen their advocacy 
locally and increase its effect. Yet I find that U.S. women’s and civil rights 
activists are still wondering, “What does international human nights have 
to do with us?” This question says a lot about the political and practical 
realities of work on rights in the United States during the past century, 
and it will have to be answered if we are to meet the challenges of the next. 

That U.S. groups rarely resort to human rights is no accident. Successive 
U.S. administrations have done everything in their power, in the fifty-phus 
years since the adoption of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights in 
1948, to insulate the country from international scrutiny and to prevent 
its residents from meaningfully invoking their international human rights. 
In 1951 President Eisenhower preempted the effort of several southern 
senators to limit his treaty-making power on the grounds that international 
human rights law could be used to challenge racial segregation: he simply 
refused to sign any such treaties. When key human rights conventions were 
finally taken up more than thirty years later, they were ratified in a way that 
made them virtually impossible to enforce legally. To this day, the United 
States remains one of the only industrialized nations that has yet to ratify 
the Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination against 
Women, the chief international instrument that protects the human nghts 
of women. 

The U.S. government’s determination to shield itself from international 
accountability arose in part out of the early efforts of U.S. cvil and wom- 
ers rights groups to invoke human rights in their work. In 1947, for ex- 
ample, the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
called on the United Nations to study racial discrimination in the United 
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States and to ensure U.S. compliance with international standards. And in 
1966, the National Organization for Women’s founding charter explicitly 
identified it with “the worldwide revolution of human rights taking place 
within and beyond our borders.” Such actions fueled the U.S. govern- 
ment’s fear that powerful local constituencies would use international stan- 
dards and scrutiny to expose and challenge domestic abuse. Its systematic 
cffort over the past fifty years to forestall such action, in particular by never 
or only nominally ratifying key human rights treaties, has effectively shut 
down the human rights dimension of U.S. nights advocacy. As one activist 
put it to me, in a country where much civil and women’s rights work is 
advanced through litigation, an international law that cannot be enforced 
in U.S. courts has no meaning. 

But why should United States—based activists allow themselves to be 
caught in a trap that is not fully of their own making? The “meaning” of 
human rights is by no means exclusively legal, nor does effective human 
rights advocacy — in the United States or anywhere else — depend primarily 
on the courts. In fact, in many countries, local women’s rights activists 
invoke human rights for its moral authority and value as an educational, 
mobilizing, and advocacy tool. In Botswana, activists have argued that the 
country’ sex discriminatory citizenship laws run contrary to fundamental 
notions of human dignity and freedom. They used the Convention on the 
Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination against Women to educate wo- 
men about their human rights and to mobilize popular support to change 
the law. Ultimately, this effort led to successful litigation and legal reform. 
One of Botswana’s most vocal women’s human rights activists is now a judge 
on the country’s high court. Given that our own courts are less and less 
friendly to civil and women’s rights litigation, one wonders why this alter- 
native human rights strategy that combines documentation, education, mo- 
bilization, advocacy, and litigation doesn’t have a more contagious effect. 

That U.S. groups don’t use human rights may result not only from U.S. 
government policy but also from persistent tensions in domestic women’s 
and civil rights advocacy. According to the principle of indivisibility, one 
of the defining characteristics of human rights is that civil, political, eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural rights are inextricably linked to and dependent 
on one another. In this sense, international norms could provide a frame- 
work for advancing a¥ rights in the United States that is simply not avail- 
able domestically. A human rights approach to domestic violence, for ex- 
ample, would focus not only on the right to be free from violence and to 
see it prosecuted and punished but also on rights to adequate health care, 
housing, education, and employment. Such a broad-based rights approach 
is rare in U.S. rights work, and the government strenuously opposes it. 
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Human rights is also founded on the principle of intersectionalrty, 
meaning that it applies to all people equally without distinction based on 
race, color, sex, language, religion, political or other opinion, national or 
social origin, property, birth, or other status. As such, a human nights ap- 
proach lends itself to simultaneous race, class, and gender analysis, for ex- 
ample, in a way that a civil rights approach usually does not. Human rights 
work on rape as genocide in Rwanda, for example, invoked an intersec- 
tional analysis of both ethnicity and gender that did not require survivors 
to split their experience into categories to pursue their legal claims. Such 
an intersectional approach, while it recognizes difference, eschews rigid 
conceptions of identity and provides the basis for more multi-issue or- 
ganizing and advocacy than commonly occurs in the United States today. 

Any U.S. group that wants to adopt a human rights approach to their 
domestic work is also faced with the paucity of financial support for doing 
so. U.S. foundations that fund human nghts work do so largely out of 
their international programs and generally do not include human rights in 
their domestic portfolios. Even if financial resources were available, human 
resources would remain a problem, for few U.S. women’s or civil rights 
organizations have human rights experience and, although many activists 
who work in human rights are from the United States, not many have expe- 
rience working om the United States. This is all beginning to change, but 
U.S. groups are still caught in a vicious cycle: not knowing exactly how 
human rights might be relevant to their work, they don’t seek funding to 
incorporate it; unless they seek such funding, though, they lack the re- 
sources to determine its relevance. 

These obstacles are largely institutional. The more entrenched problem 
is a kind of learned insulanty that may prove more difficult to overcome. 
Decades of isolationist U.S. policy have produced a bifurcated rights reality 
in the United States. Even seasoned activists think that civil rights applies 
to “us” and human nights to “them.” Activists in the United States repeat- 
edly express the sentiment that “we don’t have time to work on human 
rights; we have too many rights problems here at home.” In a deep sense, 
U.S. activism has cut itself off from the predicament and promise that it 
shares with the rest of the world community. We have lost sight of our 
common humanity and, with it, our common purpose. 

Given the increasingly globalized environment in which we struggle, 
persistent U.S. insularity can only make for poor government policy and 
impoverished domestic advocacy. With this is mind, several United States- 
based groups are stepping up their domestically focused human rights 
activities. Amnesty International USA, Human Rights Watch, and the 
International Human Rights Law Group, three of the largest United 


Hilary Rose 


Bullding a New Dream with Gala? 


o how am I to read this word millennium: as signifying a date in a taken- 

for-granted calendar whose cultural and religious roots we know but 

dismiss or as part of a persistent evangelism still recruiting the world 
around a Christian project? With Islam the new demon for the West, I 
want to go on complaining about such compulsory Christianizing, even 
while feeling more than a little sympathy for those believers whose sacred 
calendar is once more appropriated for a commercial opportunity. Muln- 
culturalism has to be built every day, for history 1s too powerful to casu- 
ally ignore. 

But even treating the “M” word as a modest dateline, the problem re- 
mains that I find thinking about feminisms today basically impossible. 
How can even an Emily Dickinson brain hold simultaneously a recogni- 
tion of the exhilarating cultural achievements of feminisms together with 
the agony and poverty of so many women and their children in so much 
of the world? My pleasure in the intellectual and cultural achievement of 
the diversity of feminisms is not just aesthetic, or even just about “us,” that 
group with whom I identify in loving quarrel, or even about the feminist 
books,. paintings, music, and plays and the sciences that we create and de- 
bate. Most of all, even though there is rather little agreement among “us,” 
I read the poly-epistemic sieges laid by feminists and our allies against the 
monolithic hegemony of the old knowledges as critical for our survival. 

My sense of who and what is included in that or has also undergone a 
profound transformation over the past three decades. ‘Today I indude both 
human and nonhuman entities. It is shorthand, but culturally and politi- 
cally not only women but also nature have become historical subjects. In 
this new feminist political ecology, either both survive or neither does. 
Seventies feminism—with the exception of some of our finest science- 
fiction writers — was primarily focused on women and our relations with 
men. The nature that we fought to defend against a hugely capitalized 
biomedical assault, which claimed, of course, to be in our best interests, 
was that of our own bodies. 

The environment was merely a backdrop for most of the struggles of 
1970s feminists; we were indeed our bodies ourselves. Feminism fought 
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biology’s misogynist representations of women’s nature and also simul- 
taneously struggled to expose biology’s linguistic conjuring trick of claim- 
ing complete correspondence between the study of life and life itself. The 
struggles within industrialized countries where white feminists fought for 
the right to choose while black feminists battled an ongoing eugenic his- 
tory have their global counterparts. The issue of survival of the “race” both 
for black feminisms and for the feminisms of the South meant that they 
were first to recognize that the defense of the environment was identical — 
at least for the great mass of women if not for the elites — with the struggle 
for life itself. While strict Lovelockeans may flinch at the thought of Gaia 
demanding suffrage, it serves well as a metaphor for the necessary political 
space required by and for the socioecosystem. The Gaia hypothesis, ini- 
tially proposed by Nobel laureate James Lovelock, sees the entire earth as 
one living system, but the idea has since been picked up and used much 
more evocatively by the environmental movement. Whereas first-wave 
feminism fought for the vote for women at the opening of the century, at 
its close, Gaia too demands a vote. 

While it is widely recognized that the feminisms of North and South 
are necessarily different, it is increasingly common to speak of Euro- 
American feminisms. Here I want to insist that the specificity of the geo- 
historical experiences of Europe and North America maintains important 
differences among the two continents and cultures. Although individuals 
move about with extraordinary fluidity, taking our histories with us, the 
structures of space and time still shape and frame us. We homogenize them 
at our intellectual and political peril, for false homogeneity makes tt impos- 
sible to see situated danger. Europe is, for many reasons, much more politi- 
cally exercised than the United States about Monsanto, the Clinton admin- 
istration’s love affair with the biotechnology industry, and the World ‘Trade 
Organization. Gaia may have been called into existence by the South, but 
now Europe welcomes her too. 

Although I see this as a huge struggle being played out globally with 
biosocial survival as the stakes, the immense political and intellectual en- 
gagement of feminist activists and scholars in biopolitics has changed the 
constructions of the macropolitical agenda. In this still emerging agenda, 
feminism is increasingly coming into a synergistic relation with environ- 
mentalism. Of course this optimistic reading sets to one side those harsh 
private struggles with the embodied self (e.g., the cult of thinness or, for 
that matter, healthism as a consumerist response to the public problem of 
a sickness-producing biosocial environment). But it is a mistake to cast 
private and public struggles in permanent opposition; the boundaries be- 
tween personal consumerism and the pursuit of public objectives are the 
subject, rather, of permanent negotiation. Thus the consumer demand that 
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food be adequately labeled celebrates the ideology of the market by increas- 
ing choice to the individual consumer and also offers the possibility of mass 
consumer resistance to products deemed unsafe or unethical. 

Increasingly a number of these struggles that start in the private end 
up on the state’s doorstep. In Europe, consumer resistance to genetically 
modified foods forms the paradigmatic case. Typically, the state faces both 
ways: it both fosters the biotechnological industry as a major wealth pro- 
ducer and has the responsibility to regulate the industry to protect public 
health and the environment. Nowhere is this private-public connection 
more evident than in the challenges the new genetics brings to our most 
intimate lives. Even leaving aside the serious issue of the emergence of an 
unemployable, uninsurable genetic underclass, the proliferation of genetic 
tests for would-be parents and pregnant women shapes how we think not 
only about ourselves but also about the kind of children we should permit 
to come into existence. To date there is not one genetic therapy that works, 
and the only therapy available is the abortion of an affected fetus. The old 
state eugenics is for the most part dead, replaced by a pervasive consumer 
eugenics. That confusing, confused, intimate moment when someone says 
to herself, “I want to have a baby,” is the site of tremendous pressure to 
receive genetic information and choose responsibly. The new medical ide- 
ology of informed choice rests with special weight on the shoulders of 
pregnant women, and its very intimacy makes it extraordinarily hard to 
resist. Indeed, coping with the new genetics requires a more or less hereti- 
cal move against the legacy of the Enlightenment that even the most post- 
modem among us may find hard to take. It is to question the idea that 
knowledge, in this case genetic knowledge, is necessarily desirable. Choos- 
ing when not to know is part of a new cultural struggle to defend our 
personal freedom not to be policed inside our own heads by biomedical 
constructions of normality. 

Nonetheless, global shifts in the structuring of production have given a 
footloose capital immense powers over a global workforce in which 
women and children hold weak positions. The loss of collectivity and the 
growth of individualism have contradictorily witnessed the assertion of 
new rights against male violence and abuse, yet ironically many of these 
gains are being made in countries where a large minority of women and 
their children are increasingly relegated to lifelong poverty. Even the Scan- 
dinavian welfare states, which took women’s equality and the state’s contri- 
bution to child care most seriously, are rolling back, leaving women and 
their dependents exposed to market forces. Britain, whether governed by 
Thatcherism or New Labor, energetically rows itself across the Atlantic 
away from the European welfare capitalism of its common past, eager to 
embrace the hard U.S. model. It is sad to watch young newly elected Labor 
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women in parliament who grew up within the women’s movement and 
mouthed feminist values offer little or no defense against their own govern- 
ment’s assault on lone mothers. 

It is not only the rise of poststructuralist feminisms but also the collapse 
of the Soviet system that have been part of a loss of a sense of solidarity, a 
weakening of that imagined community of. women worldwide. That fos- 
tering of solidarity between intellectual and activist feminists and working- 
class and poor women common to the projects of radical and socialist femi- 
nism is now seriously eroded. Today, feminist bourgeois careerism, replete 
with networking and mutual support within the group (an unholy echo of 
the old boy’s network) celebrates its success, pretty much indifferent to the 
social pain and exclusion of less advantaged women. 

But what do I do with the bitter knowledge that, despite the material 
and cultural advantages of some, most women live increasingly meager 
lives in the advanced capitalist countries or are dying prematurely of hun- 
ger and war in the developing world? J am part of that generation who 
grew up believing that the death camps marked the nadir of civilization 
and that we (meaning all decent people) would never again tolerate this, 
only to find, from Rwanda to Bosnia to Kosovo, that liberal democratic 
governments can and do tolerate genocide and mass rape. Sure, there were 
picket lines, and it was some comfort to stand with the Women in Black, 
but never for a moment was there the same mass moral outrage in the 
United States and Europe as against the Vietnam War. These places and 
people were all far away, their deaths were those of the Other in an Other 
place. Not really our problem. Our governments seem to be more con- 
cerned not to break a single infantry soldier's fingernail than to stop the 
killing. But where were we? Was all that stuff about multiculturalism, di- 
versity, and antiracism basically a cultural shift and a politic trapped within 
the iron cage of the nation-state, within fortress Europe, or even within 
our academic feminist communities? And can the recognition that the en- 
tire biosocial system is at increasing risk help us build not the old dream 
of a global sisterhood but a new dream with a new Gaian sense of “us”? 
Best of all, since I wrote the first draft of this essay, the last year of the old 
millennium provided an inspiring augury that the answer could be yes! 
At Seattle in 1999, the nongovernmental organizations improbably and 
gloriously defeated the corporate power of the World Trade Organization. 
What a great start for whatever we call the dateline. 
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Difference and Recognition: Postmillennilal 
Identities and Social Justice 


I! the millennium mark a genuine watershed or not? It is tempting 
at the moment to fall prey either to catastrophic predictions of un- 
precedented change and transformation or to cynical denials of the 
significance of the millennial moment. A moment 1s indeed all it is, and 
one that takes place at very different times around the globe. But, fleeting 
or not, change is inevitable. At the end of the last millennium most deliver- 
ies in London were made by horse and cart; in the year 2000 transport 
and communication are light-years ahead. In 1899, Freud published The 
Interpretation of Dreams, but almost no one had heard of the Viennese phy- 
sician; in 2000, Freudian insights are common currency in popular culture, 
and large numbers of us are bowdlerized Freudians. Our interior and exte- 
rior worlds have been transformed, in ways that few people could have 
foreseen in 1899. 

Marking time by calendars is an arbitrary process. Political and religious 
regimes have often sought to impose their own ways of controlling time. 
It was not until October 1, 1949, that Mao Zedong declared that China 
would follow the Gregorian calendar. When the monk Roger Bacon in- 
formed the pope in 1267 that the Julian calendar gained time over the true 
solar year with the result that a surplus of nine days had accumulated, it 
raised the terrifying possibility that Christians might be celebrating Easter 
and other holy days on the wrong date. The year 2000 will be 5760 ac- 
cording to the Jewish calendar, 1420 according to the Muslim, and 1378 
according to the Persian (Duncan 1998). Time marks out our differences, 
political and religious. 

The millennium, then, is perhaps a good moment to reflect on differ- 
ences and the problem of recognition. Difference is the philosophical, per- 
sonal, and political concern of the moment. Looking back from the per- 
spective of 2099, the last years of the second millennium might well appear 
beset by the uncontrollable forces of difference and their accompanying 
and inextricably entwined questions of identity. From a number of per- 
spectives, it would appear that what Freud called the fetishism of minor 
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differences has taken hold: in the explosion of ethnic and national identi- 
ties, in the differentiation of interest groups, in the demonization of immi- 
grants, in the upsurge of multicultural protest, and in the forms of political 
and personal confrontation around the globe in which muluplictty has sud- 
denly been transformed into particularism. On a personal and philosophi- 
cal scale, particularism is the response to the problem of universality and 
to the erosion of specificities — identities, histories, needs, rights. In a very 
general sense, it could be argued that the problem of the new millennium, 
or at least of its opening centuries, will be the problem of citizenship and 
the associated issue of social justice. 

Reflecting on this point as a feminist produces a strange sense of disloca- 
tion, since one of feminism’s political imperatives and guiding principles 
has been the extension of social justice through the assertion of difference 
and the accompanying demand for recognition. This demand had no 
sooner been formulated than it was challenged on the grounds that it was 
itself exclusionary because it did not recognize differences among women. 
In other words, the recognition of difference along one dimension was 
insufficient. This must necessarily be so because differences are never sin- 
gular; they are always contextual and relational. The affirmation that 
women have different contexts and histories, that they have suffered mul- 
tiple and various forms of subordination and discrimination, and that their 
situation in the world is the product of differential relations between 
groups of people — classes, nations, races, ethnic and religious groups, and 
so on — should have been relatively easy for a reflective and self-critical set 
of feminist theories to absorb and act on. In one sense, of course, it has 
been fairly easy, as much feminist writing evinces. However, in another 
sense, it was impossible because of the continuing oscillation of the partic- 
ular and the universal or, to put it another way, because of the relation 
between any difference and the context or ground in which it is asserted. 
It is therefore not surprising that some feminist scholars are still accusing 
others of failing to recognize significant differences or, perhaps more tell- 
ingly, of privileging some forms of difference over others — as in the sexual 
difference debate. The idea that identities are always a matter of multiple 
affiliation is easier to accept philosophically than it is to act on politically. 
Accepting multiple affiliations means giving up— albeit sometimes only 
temporarily — the privileging of one form of difference. However, once 
larger context in which they are situated? 

Quite a number of scholars have characterized this as the dilemma of 
democracy: the oscillation between the demand for specific recognition 
and incorporation into a collaborative milieu within which the demand for 
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recognition can be made and acted upon. Multiculturalism 1s frequently 
cited as an example of a demand for the recognition of specificity that pre- 
sumes the national community it affects to reject. No daim based on par- 
ticularity will ever erase the universal, since differences are only differences 
in certain contexts. The problem, of course, is that living with differences 
means having to live with the effects of the differential power of certain 
groups to identify, name, and recognize difference. Peminism’s internal cri- 
tique of the assumptions underlying the category woman is a good ex- 
ample of this point. The recognition of difference is only a starting point 
because the purpose of recognition is to transform the context in which 
differences are lived. In certain ways, it could be argued that feminism has 
been successful in this regard in a variety of ways, in different parts of the 
world, and to differing degrees: more women work, more women partici- 
pate in political processes, the sexual division of labor has shifted, cultural 
and societal attitudes have changed. There are, of course, cynics who point 
out that such changes have been entirely minimal or that those changes 
that have taken place have had little to do with feminism per se and more 
to do with structural economic changes. One way to measure the success 
of feminism is to assess the degree to which it has provoked a backlash: a 
response from others that some important aspect of their identity is be- 
ing ignored. 

It seems clear to me, as a feminist anthropologist, that principles of 
social justice and moral citizenship should be defended, but this also means 
living with the constant threat of their potential failure. This situation is 
complicated by the frequent assertion that it is impossible to adhere to 
overarching political ideals, both because there are no generally agreed- 
upon meanings attached to these ideals and because liberalism is a Euro- 
centric particularity masquerading as a universal. The problem here is that 
one of the consequences of the demand for the recognition of difference is 
the growth of a philosophical and political orthodoxy in which adherence 
to general principles involves the erasure of distinctiveness. Anthropology 
has been complicit in this insofar as it has defended cultural distinctiveness 
through relativist forms of argument without a very clear understanding 
that cultural recognition presupposes a context that is not defined by those 
cultures. Critics of anthropology, however, have often used this very point 
to claim that anthropology is by its nature Eurocentric. 

Sclf-recognition and cultural identity are perhaps becoming more im- 
portant as the millennium closes than they were when it began because, 
in a more differentiated world, where cultural, racial, ethnic, sexual, and 
religious differences are contiguous and constantly reinforced aspects of 
daily living, the demand for the recognition of differences grows almost 
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exponentially. There is no apparent limit to the demand for the recognition 
of difference because to concede to a limit means to admit to a defeat or, 
more precisely, to allow the self potentially to be overwhelmed by another. 
It is sometimes argued that ethical communities could grow up and social 
justice be maintained through the acknowledgment that identities are 
never one and indivisible, but always composite and hybrid, and that iden- 
tities have to be sustained in a collaborative milieu and should not be con- 
ceived of as exclusive. This would certainly be a start, but it underestimates 
the degree to which individuals and communities already understand — 
directly or indirectty — that the other 1s part of the self, that individuals and 
communities are hybrid, that “mainstream” society 1s constituted through 
its minorities. The very violence of identity politics —in all of its forms — 
in the contemporary world attests to this fact. The challenge for the next 
millennium, then, is not to be overwhelmed by difference and to commit 
to the continuing and irresolvable contest of the existence and meaning of 
unifying ideals. Difference can only reproduce itself in the context of such 
a debate because it has no meaning outside its self-constituting relation to 
a posited universal or shared horizon (Norval 1994; Laclau 1996; Salecl 
1998). 
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A Black Feminist Reflection on the Antiviolence Movement 


or the feminist-based antiviolence movement in the United States, the 

new millennium marks the beginning of an interesting third decade 
and our work to end violence against women. The mainstream social 
movement, organized over twenty years ago in response to an emerging 
consciousness that regarded gender violence as the most extreme point 
along the continuum of women’s oppression, can claim numerous victo- 
ries, such as legal reforms that protect the rights of battered women and 
sexual assault survivors, the criminalization of sexual harassment, and legis- 
lative moves to call attention to the needs of children who witness domes- 
tic violence. In addition, an elaborate apparatus of social services has been 
developed to provide emergency shelter, crisis intervention counseling, 
medical and legal advocacy, and ongoing assistance with housing, employ- 
ment, and custody issues that women who experience violence need. 
African-American and other women of color have been at the forefront of 
the most radical dimensions of this work. 

Services and support at the individual level have been matched with an 
array of academic and public policy initiatives designed to address violence 
against women. There are several journals dedicated to presenting new re- 
search and intervention discussions related to gender violence, and at least 
four university-based research centers focus on violence against women. 
Each year witnesses a growing number of national conferences on issues 
related to gender violence, which attract a range of audiences, some with 
more activist goals and others with more professional and bureaucratic in- 
terests. The National Institute for Justice, the Centers for Disease Control, 
the Departments of Housing and Urban Development and Health and 
Human Services, and — paradoxically — even the Department of Defense 
have established federal initiatives that attempt to reduce or respond to 
violence against women in this country. The feminist campaign at the 
grassroots level has influenced government and public policy to a consider- 
able extent, which has resulted in a significant influx of public funding for 
victim services, law enforcement training, and prevention services. This 
growth, due in no small part to the grassroots activism of survivors and 
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other women, has deeply influenced the mainstream consciousness. Evi- 
dence of this influence appears in several recent public awareness cam- 
paigns and opinion polls that suggest that tolerance for gender-based vio- 
lence has decreased significantly in the past ten years. Feminist activism has 
paid off; we have witnessed a considerable shift in public consciousness 
with regard to the problem of violence against women. 

Arguably, a critical dimension of the public awareness campaign that 
has led to this expansion in resources for, and the credibility of, the antrvio- 
lence movement in this country is the assertion that violence against 
women is a common experience, that any woman or child can be the victim 
of gender violence. In fact, many of us who do training, public speaking, 
teaching, and writing on violence against women traditionally begin our 
presentations by saying, “It can happen to anyone.” This notion has be- 
come a powerful emblem of our rhetoric and, some would argue, the basis 
of our mainstream success. Indeed, many people in this country finally 
understand that they and their children, mothers, sisters, coworkers, and 
neighbors can be victimized by gender violence — that it really ae happen 
to anyone. 

The ideas that any woman can be a battered woman and that rape is 
every woman’s problem were part of a strategic attempt by early activists 
to avoid individualizing the problem of domestic and sexual violence, to 
focus on the social dimensions of the problem of gender violence, and to 
resist the stigmatization of race and class commonly associated with main- 
stream responses to social problems. This approach was based not only on 
the empirical data available at the time but also on the lived experiences of 
most women who— at many points in our lives— change our behavior to 
minimize our risk of assault. This generalized construction helped to foster 
an analysis of women’s vulnerability as both profound and persistent, 
rather than as particular to any racial/ethnic community, socioeconomic 
position, religious group, or station in life. As a result, from college cam- 
puses to private corporations, from public housing complexes to elite sub- 
urban communities, and in all manner of religious institutions progress 
has been made in increasing awareness that violence against women is an 
important social problem that requires a broad-based social response. 

And yet, as a Black feminist activist committed to ending violence 
against women, something seems terribly wrong with this construction at 
this point in time, something that leaves many African-American women 
and other women of color still unsafe and renders our communities for the 
most part disconnected from the mainstream antiviolence movement. I 
would even argue that the notion that every woman is at risk—one of the 
hallmarks of our movement's rhetorical paradigm — is in fact a dangerous 
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one in that it has structured a national advocacy response based on a false 
sense of unity around the experience of gender oppression. For, as the 
epistemological foundation of the antiviolence movement was institution- 
alized, the assumption of “everywoman” fell into the vacuum created by a 
white feminist analysis that did not very successfully incorporate an anal- 
ysis of race and class. 

In the end, the assumed race and class neutrality of gender violence led 
to the erasure of low-income women and women of color from the domi- 
nant view. I contend that this erasure, in turn, seriously compromised the 
transgressive and transformative potential of the antiviolence movement's 
potentially radical critique of various forms of social domination. It di- 
vorced racism from sexism, for example, and invited a discourse regarding 
gender violence without attention to the class dimensions of patriarchy 
and white domination in this country. 

Put another way, when the national dialogue on violence against 
women became legitimized and institutionalized, the notion that “It could 
happen to anyone” meant that “It could happen to those in power.” Subse- 
quently, the ones who mattered most in society got the most visibility and 
the most public sympathy; those with power are the ones whose needs 
are taken most seriously. When mainstream attention to the needs of vic- 
tims and survivors was gradually integrated into the public realm of social 
service and legal protection and became visible in research studies, “every- 
woman” became a white middle-class woman who could turn to a private 
therapist, a doctor, a police officer, or a law to protect her from abuse. She 
consumed the greater proportion of attention in the literature, interven- 
tion strategies were based on her needs, she was featured in public aware- 
ness campaigns, and she was represented by national leaders on the issue 
of violence against women. 

So what began as an attempt to avoid stereotyping and stigma has re- 
sulted in exactly that which was seen early in the antiviolence movement 
as a threat to the essential values of inclusion, equality, and antioppression 
work. The consequence of this paradigmatic problem is that victimization 
of women of color in low-income communities is invisible to the main- 
stream public, at best. Worse yet, when poor African-American, Latina, 
Native American women and other women of color are victimized, the 
problem is cast as something other than a case of gender violence. 

Simularly, scholarship and activism around racial/ethnic and class op- 
pression often ignores gender as an essential variable. This argument is 
supported by the growing body of research on women who use drugs, 
women in prison, women who live in dangerous low-income neighbor- 
hoods, lesbians of color, or young women who are involved with street 
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gangs. Where women and girls are included in these studies or activist 
campaigns, they are seen as “special cases” within those populations rather 
than as women per se. -Gender is not considered a central, defining part of 
their identity, and their experiences are subsumed by other master catego- 
ries, typically race and class. They are essentially de-gendered, which ren- 
ders them without access to claims of gender oppression and outside the 
category of individuals at risk of gender violence. 

It is here, at a critical crossroads, that I ponder my work in the antivio- 
lence movement as a Black feminist activist and academic. From here I 
offer critical observations and make recommendations for the future. First, 
it seems that to continue to ignore the race and class dimensions of gender 
oppression will seriously jeopardize the viability and legitimacy of the anti- 
violence movement in this country, a dangerous development for women 
of color in low-income communities, who are most likely to be in both 
dangerous intimate relationships and dangerous social positions. The over- 
reliance on simplistic analyses (as in the case of “everywoman”) has signifi- 
cant consequences for the potential for radical social change. I suggest that 
we revisit our analytic frame and develop a much more complex and con- 
textualized analysis of gender violence, one rooted in an understanding 
of the historical and contemporary social processes that have differentially 
affected women of color. 

I argue for a reassessment of the responses that have been central to 
antiviolence work— in particular, the reliance on law enforcement as the 
principal provider of women’s safety. For over a decade, women of color 
in the antiviolence movement have warned against investing too heavily in 
arrest, detention, and prosecution as responses to violence against women. 
Our warnings have been ignored, and the consequences have been serious: 
serious for the credibility of the antiviolence movement, serious for femi- 
nist organizing by women of color, and, most important, serious for 
women experiencing gender violence who fall outside of the mainstream. 

The concern with overreliance on law enforcement parallels a broader 
apprehension about the expansion of state power in the lives of poor 
women of color in this country. Just as the antiviolence movement is 
relying on legal and legislative strategies to criminalize gender violence, 
women in communities of color are experiencing the negative effects of 
conservative legislation regarding public assistance, affirmative action, and 
immigration. And, while the antiviolence movement is working to im- 
prove arrest policies, everyday safety in communities of color is being 
threatened by more aggressive policing, which has resulted in increased 
use of force, mass incarceration, and brutality. The conflict between the 
antiviolence movement’s strategy and the experiences of low-income com- 
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munities of color has seriously undermined our work as feminists of color 
fighting violence against women. 

Obviously, leadership emerges as central to this dilemma. While there 
is a renewed call for unity and diversity from some corners of our move- 
ment, others (women of color who have dedicated years to this work) are 
appalled at the persistent whiteness of the nationally recognized leadership. 
As the bureaucratic and institutional apparatus of the antiviolence move- 
ment grows — bringing more funding, more recognition, and also more 
collaborations with partners who do not share our radical goals — there is 
little evidence of increasing racial/ethnic and class diversity. Despite some 
notable exceptions, the lack of women of color in leadership roles in anttvi- 
olence programs is startling and contrasts sharply with the rhetoric of in- 
clusion, diversity, and commitment to antioppression work. While there 
may be structural excuses for this, the fact that so few national organiza- 
tions (even feminist ones) have successfully promoted the leadership of 
women of color is almost a mockery of the values on which the movement 
was built. Given the similar invisibility of women of color as leaders in 
struggles for racial justice (again, with some exceptions), the situation can 
seem dire as we face the new millennium. 

Yet, for better or worse, the solutions are not enigmatic; they exist 
within our core values and the principles on which the antiviolence move- 
ment was organized. Feminist women of color need to step forward as 
never before, reclaiming our place as leaders both in the antiviolence move- 
ment and in struggles for gender equality in our communities. The antivio- 
lence movement needs only to acknowledge the contradictions between its 
rhetoric and practice and to deal honestly with the hypocrisy in its work. 
As members of a social justice movement committed to ending oppression, 
we must reconsider the complexity of rendering justice by paying attention 
to specific vulnerabilities of race and class. As we claim victories on some 
very important fronts, our understanding of gender oppression must be 
broadened to include state-sanctioned abuse and mistreatment of women. 
If we are prepared to go there, we can begin the millennium ready to face 
the really hard, radical work of ending violence against women — for each 
and any woman. 
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Disappearing Acts: The State and Violence against Women 
In the Twentieth Century 





of elephants, the staccato flashes of twirling plastic flashlights, the ter- 
rors of trapeze. With mystery, moustache, and elegance, the magician 
waved a wand, invited a woman, usually White, seemingly working class, 
into a box. She disappeared or was cut in half. Applause. Our early intro- 
duction to the notion of the sponsored disappearing act. 

So, too, at the end of the twentieth century, we witness poor and 
working-class women shoved into spaces too small for human form, no 
elegance, no wand. And they too disappear. Disappearing from welfare 
rolls, from universities, being swept off the streets. Dumped out of mental 
institutions and poured into prisons. We write to map the State-sponsored 
disappearing acts of the late twentieth century, the loss of welfare rights, 
higher education, and public spaces for women, as a conscience point for 
us to re-imagine what could be, what must be, for girls and women — poor 
and working class — in the twenty-first century. 


Dae Seeing tee 


A tale of research 
In 1992, as we embarked on interviews for The Unknown City (Fine and 
Weis 1998), we thought we were collecting 150 oral bistories of the eco- 
nomic, educational, and activist lives of poor and working-class men and 
women growing up in urban America during the 1980s and 1990s. From 
literacy programs, Headstart centers, church basements, and GED classes, 
we heard stories of physical and sexual abuse from these poor and working- 
class girls and women — White, African-American, and Latina, ages 23 to 
35. Women reported painfully high levels of violence across groups, and 
yet they also narrated culturally distinct patterns of going public (or not) 
and seeking assistance from kin, neighbors, or the State (or not). 

A full 92 percent of the White women we interviewed described experi- 
ence with childhood and/or adult abuse. Almost without exception, these 
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women reported that they had never told anyone, never sought refuge in 
a shelter, never sought an order of protection, never called the police. Sixty- 
eight percent of the African-American women we spoke with reported ex- 
periences of domestic violence, but these women were far more likely to 
have told others about the abuse, fled their homes for shelter, or thrown 
out their abusers. They were also more likely, despite their mistrust of the 
police, to secure orders of protection and called the police as needed (see 
Richie 1996 for important analysis of these issues). While 85 percent of 
the Latinas reported experiences of domestic abuse, many, if not most, 
chose to leave their men quietly late in the evening, trying to find a safe 
space for themselves and their children (see Hurtado 1996; Gordon 1997; 
Espin 1999). 

No class or cultural group of women is exempt from domestic violence. 
Sixty percent of women killed in the United States were killed by a hus- 
band or boyfriend; 25 percent of female psychiatric patients who attempt 
suicide are victims of domestic violence, and between 40 percent (Del Tifo 
1995) and 63 percent (Browne 1987) of New York’s homeless families 
include women fleeing abuse at home. Over 70 percent of women entering 
the New York State prison system have had a history of physical and/or 
sexual abuse (New York State Department of Correctional Services 1996). 

The “why doesn’t she just leave?” question has finally been answered: 
Because she is as likely, if not more likely, to endure violence or homicide 
should she leave. Evidence from the U.S. Department of Justice suggests 
that a woman may be in even greater life-threatening jeopardy once she 
leaves or separates from an abusive man. Cecilia Castelano reports that 
“almost 25 percent of the women killed by male partners were separated 
and divorced from the men who killed them; another 29 percent were 
attempting to end the relationship when they were killed” (1996, 11), and 
Lenore Walker reports that “in one U.S. study, 70 percent of the reported 
injuries from domestic violence occurred after the separation of the 
couple” (1999, 24). : 

We exit this century and enter another with violence against women 
smarting, bound to another form of violence. That is, State-sponsored vio- 
lence by which the public sphere, the State-sponsored safety net (always 
frayed and inadequate), has rapidly been dismantled, first by nght-wing 
Republicans and soon thereafter by “moderate” Democrats, as poor and 
working-class women and their children fall through the huge holes in the 
webbing. And yet today, with no public accountability, working-class and 
poor women (and men) have been tossed from our collective moral com- 
munity, in particular by severe curtailments in their access to welfare, shel- 
ter, and higher education. These very well traveled exit ramps from domes- 
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tic abuse are under intensive and deliberate destruction. These are among 
the most devastating State-sponsored disappearing acts of the twentieth 
century. 


Disappearing act |: Access to welfare and higher education 

With the draconian disappearance of a social safety net for women — not 
that a very good one ever existed—we witness a twinning of State and 
domestic violence against women (see Gordon’s [1997] analysis of wom- 
en’s complex relations to the State). Women’s access to sustained welfare 
and public higher education have narrowed to a choke. These two social 
projects, as we (and many others) have learned, have been, quietly and 
profoundly, the primary strategies by which poor and working-class 
women -have been able to interrupt what has been perversely called the 
“cycle of violence.” 

Synchronous with the dismantling of the welfare system has been the 
assault on public higher education, rendering it increasingly out of reach 
for many poor and working-class youth and adults. This has happened at 
precisely the time when poor and working-class women began to enroll in 
public higher education at unprecedented rates, in the 1980s and 1990s. 
The U.S. Department of Education has documented well a substantial gen- 
der discrepancy (many higher ed policy makers are worried— where are 
the men?), especially within public institutions among part-time students, 
older students, and African-American students (New York Times 1998a). 
(When there are too many men, how many policy makers worry about 
where the women are?) While the percentage of White male high school 
graduates enrolled in college dropped from 61 percent in 1970 to 55 per- 
cent in 1986, rates for females in the same period rose from 47 to 55 
percent for White women and 39 to 50 percent for African-American 
women. Women across racial and ethnic groups are today pursuing formal 
education to a far greater extent than are men (see Fine and Weis 1998).! 
And today, public university tuition has risen, financial aid has dropped, 
and affirmative action has been struck down in the University of California 
and Texas systems (with Michigan in the wings), as remediation is threat- 
ened in the City University of New York system. Workfare demands that 


1 And yet, as the New York Tims reports, “The welfare law is too tilted toward short term 
that can be enrolled in educational or vocational trainmg at any one time. By 2000, all teen 
thus reducing the number of adults who can enroll in training and still receive benefits” 
(1998b, A18). 
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women work, not go to school.? Thus, cuts to public higher education, 
retreats from affirmative action, restrictions on using welfare benefits to 
pursue higher education, and the withdrawal of remediation services has 
disproportionately hit young and older women returning to college. 

We are arguing that these cuts to welfare and public higher education 
produce, in effect, women’s increased reliance on the family, compelling 
them to remain in violent homes, to exit or delay entry into college, and 
to move off welfare after only a short period of time. With a retreat in the 
public sphere comes not only the privatization of the economy, health care, 
and education but also an increasing privatization of the family. 


What poor and working-class women get Instead 

Upon reflection, it is inaccurate to claim that the public sphere has been 
dismantled. It may be more appropriate to point to the fact that public 
commitments and expenditures have been realigned to support elite 
and White interests and, consequently, contain poor and working-class, and 
often racially oppressed, children and families in underfunded schools and 
neighborhoods, thereby locking most out of the academy and the “boom- 
ing” economy. The swell in the public sector is in prison construction. 
And here, the poor and working class, men and women of color, are the 
primary “recipients.” 

Tf Ge tise ee nk E ena EEN T 
state expenditures. From 1988 to 1998, New York State cut support for 
public higher education in the same proportion as it increased funding for 
prisons (Gangi, Schiraldi, and Ziedenberg 1999). Nationally, from 1977 
to 1995, the average state increased correctional funding by two times 
more than funding for public colleges,’ supporting “the prison-industrial 
complex” (Schlosser 1998). Since 1991, the nation’s violent crime rate has 
decreased by 20 percent, but the number of people in prison or jail has 


7 A recent survey by the U.S. General Accounting Office finds a sharp drop in the percent- 
age of welfare recipients asugned to education and tramuing programs. In Connecticut, for 
instance, while 85 percent of welfare-work participants were enrolled in education/raming 
in 1994, this figure dropped to 31.7 percent in 1997; in Maryland the figures moved from 
65.1 percent to 10.5 percent, and in Wisconsin from 60.4 percent to 12.5 percent. The 
“welfare reform” act “allows education or vocational training to count as a work activity for 
only 12 months, after which the student must work 20 hours a week to continue getting 
benefits. For many recipients,” conchides the New ark Tess, “that requirement means drop- 
ping out of schoof (1998b, A18). 

3 In Texas the ratio 1s six to one. 
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risen by 50 percent. In New York State, from 1971 to 1995, the inmate 
population has increased almost fivefold. 

In 1988 New Yorks public university funding was double that of the 
prison system. Over the past decade, New York reduced public higher edu- 
cation spending by 29 percent, while state corrections enjoyed a 76 percent 
increase. During this time period, the governor raised State University of 
New York (SUNY) and City University of New York (CUNY) tuition. 
The SUNY schools saw a drop of 10,000 in the number of enrolled stu- 
dents. Current SUNY annual tuition costs an average of 25 percent of 
White families’ income and 42 percent for Black or Latino families (Gangi, 
Schiraldi, and Ziedenberg 1999). 

As for the related growth in prison expenditures, while women consti- 
tute only a small fraction of the entire prison population, they are the fast- 
est growing subpopulation. From 1982 to 1995, the number of women 
in prison in New York State increased more than 300 percent. In 1997, 
65 percent of New York State’s women inmates had been sentenced for 
possession or sale of drugs, compared to 40 percent in 1994 and 12.5 
percent in 1968 (“The Mentality between Prisons and Schools” 1999; Col- 
lege Bound Programs 1997). When we recognize that most of these women 
are undereducated, have been exposed to domestic violence, and are moth- 
ers whose children are often assigned to foster care, this public sector re- 
alignment seems profoundly mean-spirited, shortsighted, fiscally expen- 
sive, and morally bankrupt. 


Disappearing act II: Spaces to support poor 

and working-class giris and women 

We hear from women, mostly mothers, about yet another disappearing act 
in poor and working-class communities that is deeply related to the retreat 
of the State from community life. Evaporating are the spaces — in commu- 
nities and schools — for poor and working-class girls and women to come 
together, share stories, educate, and organize. Local library branches are 
shutting down; streets and parks seem increasingly unsafe or are locked; 
public gardens are being sold off; young women report fear about neigh- 
bors “getting into my business”; calling the cops is too risky. Even social 
services, child-care agencies, and local programs — once upon a time, places 
and people to whom a girl/woman could sometimes turn for help, assis- 
tance, guidance, advice — are now viewed by most as “untrustworthy.” The 
women with whom we spoke explain that these agencies have been trans- 
formed from (sometimes) activist/contradictory sites into expliat (often 
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contracted) arms of the State obliged to report abuse and neglect, requiring 
women to give the social security numbers of the fathers of their babies, 
provide documentation of citizenship, and cover up any evidence of child- 
rearing difficulties lest they be read as neglect (Fine and Weis 1998). With 
the realignment of the commitments of the State with the elite, in the 
name of accountability public sites of help have been appropriated into 
sites of surveillance. 

As the State retreats in public policy and practice, we worry that social 
responsibilities and violence are being thrust on the bodies and souls of 
girls and women. As German social theorist Frigga Haug (1992) has ar- 
gued, when the State withdraws from social projects of economy, commu- 
nity, education, and family, women are assumed to have, and often take 
on, responsibility for social and “personal” relations. And women live, con- 
sequently, with guilt and judgment. We witness, and have been taught by 
the women we interviewed, that in poor and working-class communities 
women have no choice but to accept responsibilities that are, at base, 
impossible to satisfy. They are often raising two or three generations, with 
little material support and much surveillance. To add to the burden, 
African-American and Latina women confront the daily razors of racism. 
All of these women live with the threat of loss of their children ever 
dangling, and more often than we were ready to hear, under the fist of 
violence at home. Stuffed into spaces of danger and threat, the women see 
few exits, except for spirituality. 

We imagine, with great respect for and in the shadows of those women 
who have paid the greatest price, a restored feminist public sphere that 
recognizes the ravaged and intimate connections among the economy, 
public support for education, violence against women, and a restored wel- 
fare state. In addition to the obvious need for organizing around reproduc- 
tive freedoms, health care, housing, and child care, those women remind 
us that a restructured economy, with strong engagement of labor, must 
be linked with struggles for adequate funding for urban education, re- 
engagement of affirmative action, and remediation in public and higher 
education struggles. We see that economics and education cannot be sepa- 
rated from struggles against violence. While crime and violence are central 
concerns for poor and working-class women, building more and more 
prisons accelerates the undermining of poor and working-class communi- 
ties, imprisons women, and disrupts the lives of children who are then 
exported through the foster care system. Finally, welfare rights must be 
central to a feminist project, so that resources are available for women to 
provide financial respite, time out, and a violenice-free zone. 

Domestic violence will accompany us in the twenty-first century, as will 
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the violence done to and within communities and the violence perpetrated 
on working-class and poor girls and women by the State. Here and glob- 
ally. Organizing for a restored public sphere — with accessible public edu- 
cation, available welfare and jobs, quality child care, and Affirmative Ac- 
tion — must be at the heart of our next generation of feminist work. Little 
girls are watching and waiting. 

Graduate Center 

City Unsverstty of New York (Fine) 


State Unsperstty of New York, Buffalo (Weis) 
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Dorothy E. 


Schooling for Inequality 


he topic of schooling as an institution productive of inequities — of 
gender, as well as race and class — has never been, as I believe it should 
be, a major issue for feminism. 

For more than twenty years now Pve worked in a sociology department 
in an institute for studies in education. In the early years of my work here, 
I was active with women teachers in their associations, helping to build 
women’s organization. Yet, talking with activists in other areas, I found a 
profound disinterest in, a turning away from, issues concerning girls and 
women in the school system. Although feminism has grown and devel- 
oped among educators, the inequalities produced by the school system 
have never become a central topic for feminist thought and debate.’ Unlike 
at the university level — where members of a feminist intelligentsia are inti- 
mately involved, where much work has been done on the situation of 
women in academic Irfe,-where feminist pedagogy is debated, and where 
we have access to the rich resources of women’s studies — the school system 
is strikingly well insulated from initiatives originating in the public dis- 
course of the intelligentsia and strikingly effective at preventing localized 
grassroots initiatives from generalizing throughout. Pd like to see that 
change. 

For me, starting from women’s standpoint means that inquiry must be- 
gin in the everyday/everynight actualities of people’s experience; it means 
problematizing the objectified institutional order of large-scale corpora- 
tions, of schooling and health care, of the professions, and of the academic, 
cultural, and scientific discourses, including the mass media. The institu- 
tional order puts people to work in particular local settings, coordinating 
their work translocally, largely through the medium of texts (print or elec- 
tronic). The texts integral to the social organization of the institutional 
order are complemented by technologies or disciplined practices that pro- 
duce standardized local states of affairs or events corresponding to the stan- 
dardized texts. The institutional order has in a sense extracted organization 


1 However, useful work has been done by organizations such as the American Association 
of University Women (1997). 
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from the direct connectedness of people’s everyday/everynight activities 
and built specialized and differentiated relations that connect the multiple 
settings of people’s work. It has become independent of particular individ- 
uals; individuals participate in it through the forms of agency and subjec- 
tivity that it establishes. 

Postmodern theory has contributed the notion that a subject, or subject 
position, is constituted in discourse rather than being a property of per- 
sons. Similarly, I think of agency as constituted socially; being at work in 
the institutional order doesn’t automatically accord agency (Smith 1998). 
Some years back, Marilee Reimer (1988) described the way the executive 
work of senior secretaries in a government office in Ontario was recog- 
nized only as delegated from their boss. They acted but were not agents. A 
worker on an assembly line in an automotive plant is governed by the oper- 
ation of the line; her or his movements may be strictly prescribed. She or 
he has no agency in that corporation. A Hispanic man on his way to pick 
up his father after work is stopped and hassled by police, who find nothing 
incriminating but search and impound his car anyway. He is advised by a 
friend who is a cop to pay the fine and let it go, even though it means that 
he will have a record. He has no sense of himself/is not recognized as an 
agent within the judicial process. When I give a lecture in a large university 
on feminist issues, although the majority of the audience are women, my 
interlocutors are almost exclusively male. Patricia Hill Collins (1998, 3—4) 
tells of teaching a second-grade class of African-American children whose 
experiences were silenced by the standard curriculum. Lew Dunn, a grass- 
roots environmental activist, describes his own lack of agency: “I was in- 
timidated by government officials. I wouldn’t challenge them. I was fearful 
of them, to be honest with you. I feared making a mistake, saying the 
wrong thing. I didn’t think I knew enough to challenge them” (quoted in 
Szasz 1994, 95). Not everyone can take for granted the capacity of agent 
within the institutional order. 

Teaching courses in gender equity in the classroom, I have come to 
think that schools are an integral part of the institutional processes for the 
differential allocation of agency. At the outset of this phase of the women’s 
movement, a major emphasis was on voice, silencing, exclusion. It is still 
a major issue among nonwhite feminists. Way back, Mary Ellman (1968) 
described a distinction, which she saw as both obvious and unnoticed, be- 
tween women and men in intellectual matters. A man’s body (today, we 
would say, “a white man’s body”) gives credibility to his utterance, whereas 
a woman’s takes it away. If we are puzzled by the persistence of gender 
and race inequality in the higher reaches of corporations, the state, and 
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intellectual activity, we should look, I think, toward relationships and 
groupings formed in the school system. 

Schools reproduce the social organization of inequality at multiple lev- 
els. At the level of the school system as a whole, differences of class as 
income level appear in the segregated private schools and colleges and in 
the public school system by the economic and racial character of school 
districts. Within the school, class, race, and gender emerge as dynamic and 
exclusionary groupings formative in students’ identities and associations 
(Olsen 1997). To state it very simply, some students learn that their own 
voices have authority, that they count and should be heard; others learn 
their lack. Some learn that they belong to groups that have agency in sod- 
ety and that they can count on being recognized as such. This forming of 
groups is more than the “socialization” of individuals; these are ways of 
relating that are projected and perpetuated beyond school. 

Research on gender and schooling shows a persistent replication of gen- 
der relations that develop over time as exclusive gender groupings marked 
by the privileging of male voices and male activity in the classroom, play- 
ground, sportsfield, and hallway. 

One of the earliest observers of this dynamic, if not the earliest, is Ra- 
phaela Best, who described the formation of exclusive groups among boys 
who defined their masculinity and its attendant privileges as antithetical to 
what was attributed to girls (1983). Barrie Thome’s (1994) observations 
in elementary schools show similar patterns on playgrounds and in class- 
rooms, partially overlaid by, yet powerfully present in, the order of the 
classroom. Myra Sadker and David Sadker (1994) explore how teachers’ 
interactions with students in the classroom contribute actively to male 
dominance of classroom activity (this isn’t news for feminist educators 
who've been talking and writing about this phenomenon for twenty years 
or so). Alison Lee writes of an Australian high school geography class: 
“The most lasting impression I have of this classroom is of boys’ voices 
... Of male voices physically swamping girls’... [the boys’] voices were 
often loud, the physiological difference combining with the classroom spa- 
tial arrangements and their apparent sense of freedom to produce their 
voices in ways which asserted their presence fairly effectively. ... There 
was a marked absence of girls’ voices, despite their physical presence in the 
room” (1996, 72-73). Psychological terminology gives us the concept of 
low self-esteem, said to be endemic among high school girls. Peggy Or- 
enstein records the explanation of a girl whose story, voted the best in class, 
featured a boy as the central character: “It was an adventure; it wouldn’t 
be right if you used a girl” (1994, 15). In a study that asked girls and 
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young women to evaluate their schooling from a feminist standpoint, one 
young woman said, “I would have trouble asking a male classmate for . . . 
help [with an assignment] because I would feel, even if he wasn't judging, 
I would feel he was judging. I would feel judged” (the same informant 
described a math class in which boys held up for ridicule the test results of 
girls who had not done well) (Smith, McCoy, and Bourne 1995, 17). 

I collect such examples as indicators of social processes that reproduce 
circles of exclusion from agency within the institutional order. What takes 
shape in school is a child’s membership in a collectivity that projects her 
relationships with others into her adult future. Paul Willis’s study (1977) 
of young men “learning to labour” in an English secondary school de- 
scribes a dynamic interplay within the school that impels the “lads” into a 
future of unskilled labor. We are only just beginning to explore dynamics 
built into the school system that organize such exclusions. The insulation 
of the school system that I identified at the outset of this essay allows the 
institutional order to deny agency to people who do not share the interests 
and experiences it embeds. These school dynamics are not, of course, part 
of the curriculum or intended in the professional training of teachers (and, 
in any case, individual teachers are not as powerful within the school 
system as students, parents, and the media imagine). Nonetheless, such 
dynamics are a profound impairment of the democratic process in our 
societies and merit feminist attention and debate as we enter this new 
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Ruth-Ellen Boetcher Joeres 


Feminism and the Word Wars 


t Is hard for me, when I think ahead into the new millennium, not to 

think back as well, to remind myself of the ideas that we as feminists 

have advanced concerning our ongoing determination to change and 
improve the circumstances of women’s lives. In particular, given my loca- 
tion in the academy, I am concerned with the pressing need for us to trans- 
mit feminist thought by means of a language that will not impede change, 
that will not solidify us into the complacency and rigidity of the academic 
institution. By extension, of course, this is tied to what J want feminism 
itself to be, a movement that both emphasizes the simultancity, comple- 
mentarity, and complexity of thought and action, theory and practice, and 
also recognizes that if one element in each of these pairs impedes the other, 
it will surely block the vital and continuously urgent message that we want 
to get across. 

What brings forth such an outburst is my increasing anger in these wan- 
ing days of the twentieth century at the specter of U.S. academic feminists 
less and less concerned with the importance of communicating not only 
with each other but with nonacademic feminists outside the academy and 
outside the United States. I spend much of my time either reading and 
writing or talking about words. And from that perspective, I am baffled at 
what I view as one of the disadvantages of having the feminist movement 
institutionalized in the academy — namely, its apparent need to adopt one 
of the worst characteristics of that institution, its separating, alienating, 
exclusive, and, to my mind, often ugly and off-putting language. 

Perhaps I am just mourning what I sense is the end of feminist activism, 
at least among that large group of feminists who now reside behind the 
walls of the university. Perhaps I am just distressed at feminist academic 
prose that, to my mind, opposes action rather than inspiring or initiating 
it, that turns off prospective readers who might even agree with what is 
being said if they could just understand it. Perhaps my distress has to do 
with the frustration I feel not only at no longer comprehending so much 


I want to thank Pamela Mirtlefehidt and Susanna Ferlito for helpful comments on an 
earlier draft of this piece. 
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of the obfuscatory feminist academic prose I read but also at what feels like 
the willful misunderstanding and misreading of objections to such prose. 
It is quite common now to be labeled anti-intellectual and politically con- 
servative by other feminist academics when one expreases disapproval of 
irritatingly obscure academic prose or of the implied idea that progress 
must somehow be marked by incomprehensibility. It is also alarming to 
find oneself in the situation of having feminist colleagues who otherwise 
share a love of words see terms such as displeasure or ugliness as “subjec- 
tive” — and therefore invalid? — responses to such prose. And it is perhaps 
most distressing of all to see feminist graduate students feeling a need 
to imitate such dense language to assert their authority, belonging, and 
worth. 

This is not a new worry of mine—I had it long before I wrote a Signs 
editorial on the subject in 1992. I have long been occupied with the phe- 
nomenon of the institutionalization of feminism in the academy, seeing 
the great benefits of the changes it has brought to the academic world, 
repeatedly pointing out to the cultural studies people, the New Historians, 
and even the postmodernists how much they all owe to feminist thought. 
I am a feminist thinker myself; I enjoy that large portion of my life that I 
spend reading and then writing about what I am thinking. I am also a 
great believer in the need for precision in language—the generalities of 
theory must, in fact, be circumscribed by the exactness of its discourse. I 
am also clear about the differences between academic and nonacademic 
writing; I know there is such an entity as an educated public that might be 
interested in what I am writing — as opposed to some other entity that will 
not. I believe in the wonderful ability of language to change and to trans- 
form itself, in the possibilities for new words, new concepts, new forms of 
verbal expression. 

But what has happened to the goal of broad-based communication with 
one another that feminists both inside and outside the academy have al- 
ways claimed to share? Why, in contrast to the current touting of such ideas 
as the public intellectual and the need for communication with broader 
audiences, does academic feminist language seem in some ways to be be- 
coming even more obscure, more removed from the rest of the world? My 
local feminist bookstore, for example, long a place that has stocked every 
sort of feminist book ranging from the most activist to the most obscure, 
has decided no longer to carry feminist literary criticism because the store 
owners claim that there is little if any general interest in books written in 
a language that seems so determinedly arcane and inaccessible. Why is the 
gap between the closed-off world of the academy and the rest of the world 
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so pronounced — and for me so painful — when the language of academic 
feminism is the issue? 

I regret this ever more prevalent feminist academic language and its de- 
fenders. I am distressed because, as we move into the next century, I see 
feminism as increasingty relegated to the academy by dint of its inability — 
and perhaps its lack of desire — to connect meaningfully and usefully with 
the very world of women of which it is a part and with which it has always 
claimed such solidarity. What drew me to feminist inquiry in the first place 
was my sense of its difference, of its acknowledged political biases, of its 
desire to change the way the academy works by challenging all those con- 
cepts, such as objectivity, behind which academics have traditionally hid- 
den themselves. Within an amazingly short time, I witnessed the mar- 
velous effects on curricula, pedagogy, and indeed on other theories 
and methodologies of those galvanizing, energizing forces that feminism 
brought into the university. I began to see—and still do see—the great 
possibilities of new alignments: how the feminist insistence on breaking 
down disciplinary borders could create new, more open, more radical 
structures within that staid institution. In fact, interdisciplinarity has taken 
great leaps forward thanks to feminist work and the existence of women’s 
studies departments and research centers that, by their very nature, create 
intellectual and practical alliances hitherto untried. 

But how can interdisciplinary pursuits be undertaken without the facili- 
tating use of a language that can be understood across borders? If my take 
on the growing incomprehensibility of feminist academic language is cor- 
rect, soon we will all return to our own disciplinary cubbyholes — even if 
one of those cubbyholes is a newer discipline called women’s studies — and 
form our in-groups and not communicate with each other anymore. I 
won't even bother to mention the world outside the academy, for in this 
dystopian scenario, feminism will be a divided thing, echoing that tradi- 
tional understanding of two distinct spheres, the town and the gown. And 
that makes me disheartened and dismayed. 

If we do not enter into the new century with a sense of alarm about 
these developments, then my gloomy prediction is that we academic femi- 
nists will soon be indistinguishable from the rest of the academy, just a 
newer tool of an entrenched and unchanging power structure. We will 
gain, of course, on one level: we will continue to receive tenure and pro- 
motion and approval from those in the institution who still hold the power 
and who tend, on any other level, to view us and our feminist beliefs with 
alarm. But at the same time, we will lose our uniqueness both within and 
outside the university, for from the perspective of the nonacademic world 
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we will just increasingly be grouped with that amorphous structure called 
the academy: a place where privileged people gather to talk to one another 
in languages that are neither accessible nor indeed interesting to anyone 
else. The vital links between the academy and the activist world that femi- 
nism has, in fact, been marvelously effective at bringing about will break, 
and that loss seems to me to be massive, alarming, enormously regrettable, 
and entirely unnecessary. Clarity of thought and language should by all 
rights lead to clarity of action, and vice versa. Theory and practice should 
by all rights be dependent on and inextricably bound to one another. 
Beauty, passion, and effectiveness should not be restricted to one or the 
other realm. This chasm should not even exist. 

The way we write and communicate with each other can go a long way 
toward bridging that chasm. We cannot all be activists in any standard 
sense of that word, but we can be actively and consciously alert and open 
to each other in how we transmit our ideas, whether we are academics or 
not. That is perhaps the best way for me to express the vision and the hope 
I have for the future development of feminist scholarship. 


German, Scandinavian, and Dutch Department 
Uneverstty of Minnesota 
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Catherine Belsey 


Writing as a Feminist 


was never entirely comfortable with ¢ritwre féminine, that impressionis- 

tic, sometimes breathless, commonly lyrical, often rhapsodic aapresion 

of women’s difference. In an essay first published more than twenty years 
ago now, Mary Jacobus brilliantly indicated the limitations of an outright 
refusal of the prevailing conventions of rational prose: to repudiate in writ- 
ing the values of coherence, logic, and argument risks confirming precisely 
the patriarchal assumptions it is designed to challenge, reasserting the fem- 
inine as irrational, intuitive, and intense (Jacobus 1979, 10-21). My un- 
case marks a fear of relegating women all over again to a margin whose 
last resort is madness, in a prose style that may be feminine but is not 
thereby automatically feminist. 

But “ease,” you might well reply, is exactly what éeritwre féminine is de- 
signed not to offer. Its project 1s to surprise, arrest, shock us into awareness 
both of our difference and of the coerciveness of masculinist rhetorical 
codes in constructing a position of imperturbable mastery for the writer 
and, for the reader, a place of inevitable submission to the case presented. 
The conventions of rational prose are designed to reveal and explain what 
is made by those conventions themselves to appear irresistibly and, in the 
end, self-evidently true. But every unveiling of the truth is what Roland 
Barthes calls “a staging of the (absent, hidden, or hypostatized) father” 
(1976, 10), where the father is precisely the representative of authority, 
but is hardly sympathetic to feminism. Transparency, lucidity, obviousness: 
the well-formed argument may elicit recognition and agreement, but these 
states of mind are relaxed, pactfied. “The case has been made well,” a reader 
might feel; “I cannot but go along with it, and what, after all, can I contrib- 
ute that has not already been said?” Feminism, meanwhile, is a politics, and 
its advance requires from its adherents not passive agreement but active 
intervention. As thirty years of work in the current wave of feminism have 
so clearly demonstrated, the price of progress is eternal agitanon. Until 
the last trace of oppression is removed, we cannot afford relaxation and 

What Jacobus urges in that now classic essay (which is primarily about 
feminist reading practices) is not that feminists conform to existing 
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conventions not of our making but that we recognize the possibility of 
inhabiting them otherwise — in a way that demonstrates a difference of view. 
The issue that concerns me now is not whether women do as a matter of 
course write differently but whether feminists as a matter of strategy ought 
to do so. Feminists need, in my view, to write in a way that will coax the 
reader to sit up and think because, as readers, only what we have thought 
through for ourselves prompts us to active intervention in the world be- 
yond the study. Agreement is not enough. In the twentieth century, 
women novelists from Virginia Woolf to Toni Morrison restlessly and bril- 
liantly experimented with form, genre, modes of address, styles, but only 
in rare instances does academic writing, however fluent, however elegant, 
challenge the structural regularities of first-year-composition. Could we, I 
wonder, devise for the new millennium some proposals, however tentative, 
about how feminist academic writing might challenge, stimulate, and pro- 
mote the reader’s production of ideas she makes her own? 

The question treats academic prose as a sustained performance, asking 
of a specific essay not what it says or means but what it does—or sets out 
to do, since no text can compel its own reading. And the project, it seems 
to me, is to enlist the reader in dialogue. While universities pay lip ser- 
vice to academic “exchange,” the main counter in their economy is still the 
monologue in its various manifestations: the lecture, the conference paper, 
the “talk” Virginia Woolf herself, who deplored lectures on the grounds 
that the printing press had made them obsolete (1978, 5), also pointed 
out acerbically that it was men who tended to write soliloquies: “The gar- 
rulous sex, against common repute, is not the female but the male; in all 
the libraries of the world the man is to be heard talking to himself and for 
the most part about himself” (1979, 65). Feminists have not been guilty 
of that, but while progresstve teachers recognize the element of self- 
education that genuine exchange promotes in the classroom, might we not 
give some thought to the possibility of a form of writing that resembles or 
incites dialogue? 

But how? It would clearly be contrary to my project to produce a check- 
list of appropriate devices. Bertolt Brecht, as a left-wing dramatist, raised a 
similar question and answered it by putting on display contradictions of 
form as well as content. Brecht’s theatrical alienation devices, his on-stage 
placards and banners, and his direct challenges to the audience to reflect 
on the problems set up by the play are all designed to discourage that 
absorption in plot that celebrates the unresolved as “tragic.” There is some- 
thing to be learned here, as there is from Julia Kristeva’s account of the 
revolutionary effect of “semiotic” invasions of rhythmic non-sense into the 
narrative and moral propositions of “thetic” poetry (1984). But there are 
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differences of genre, too: an academic essay is not a play or a poem, and it 
deserves its own repertoire of radicalizing gestures. 

Dialogue makes space for an interlocutor, where monologue is unremit- 
ting. How can writing reproduce this inclusive gesture? Not, I think, by 
the false coziness of a scattering of first-person plurals, the surreptitiously 
coercive “we shall see? “we shall discuss.” Such formulations offer no real 
options; the “discussion” is in practice one-sided; “either join me,” it seems 
to say, “or read something else.” By contrast, feminists want readers to look 
up occasionally from the text, not to read another necessarily, but to reflect, 
compare, differ—in a word, to consider. Discontinuity helps here. Where 
the rules prescribe seamless transitions, might we not make the stitching 
visible, and thereby problematic? Moves from the personal to impersonal- 
ity change the frame and alter perspective. Variations of register — from 
theory to anecdote, from polemic to playfulness, even in academic prose — 
can position the reader as active interpreter, offering at best a plurality of 
readings, a range of possible connections. Such shifts punctuate the text, 
make breaks for intervention. 

Meanwhile, we should not, in my view, be afraid of difficulty. Represen- 
tation (or presentation, since propositions cannot be said to exist indepen- 
dent of their formulation) is a problem, since there is so commonly an 
excess —of the signifier over intention, of meaning over vocabulary. No 
proposition is quintessentially more difficult than any other: ideas are hard 
to the degree that they are unfamiliar. An easy read probably does not say 
anything new. We might, in our presentation, want to exploit now and 
then the resources of language, its wordplay and undecidability, to indicate 
both the complexity of what we propose and the tug of signifying practice 
itself on the will to clarity. 

And questions. Do they all need answers? The conventions require us 
to resolve the enigmas we expose, and so, perhaps, in most cases we 
should. But does not a residual riddle offer to puzzle the reader into re- 
newed thought? 

If questions are important, the ultimate enemy of dialogue is surely clo- 
sure. To have the last word is a pressing object of desire, for academics as 
much as for others, and perhaps more. But it pulls against the feminist 
project I am putting forward here of enlisting the reader in continuing 
debate, since by definition it ends, at least for the moment, all discussion. 

These signifying moves are all, I ought to stress, occasional, contextual, 
incidental — deviations from a conventional norm, not its replacement. 
And their common ground is surely absence — of consistency, grand sim- 
plicities, answers, and closure—appropniately enough, perhaps, from a 
psychoanalytic point of view, since psychoanalysis has conventionally 
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coupled woman with absence. In Freud’s account this absence was also a 
deficiency —of the penis and, correspondingly, of the superego, ethical 
sense, rationality, judgment.! But Freud was himself committed to mastery, 
the unveiling of a truth, even though his footnotes so commonly under- 
mine this project, taking back with one hand what is given so copiously in 
the text with the other. In its later incarnation, however, psychoanalysis is 
a good deal less absolute. For Jacques Lacan, absence is the only possible 
condition, since no one possesses the Lacanian phallus, and this shared lack 
is the cause of desire.? 

Would not these occasional absences in the text, mastery proffered and 
then withheld, truth glimpsed and yet elusive, make of feminist writing an 
object of desire, both as text and as politics? 


Centre for Critical and Cultural Theory 
Cardiff University 
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Elatne 


FemIinism’‘s Perverse Effects 


he title both registers my anxiety about the directions in which the 

fields of literary, cultural, ethnic, and women’s studies have moved in 

the past ten years and suggests what I think we may have lost by follow- 
ing certain discursive directions proposed by “feminism” and rejecting oth- 
ers. I am myself a member of the executive committee in one department, 
French and Italian, and in two multidisciplinary programs, women’s stud- 
ies and Jewish studies, at the University of Wisconsin — Madison, and I 
have had a variety of experiences both in shaping the curriculum and in 
teaching undergraduate and graduate students during a period of some- 
times intense debate about what it is we should be doing when we teach 
literature, culture, and language. I do not pretend to be objective in my 
evaluations, and, as in all writing, there will undoubtedly be “blind spots” 
in my arguments and even in my examples. 

During the past four years I have begun each of my courses, whether 
graduate seminars in French, undergraduate and graduate classes in wom- 
en’s studies, or courses in literature in translation, with introductory com- 
ments to the students about my own unresolved questions. I warn them 
of my growing dissatisfaction with identity politics and studies, with the 
exaggerated emphasis on difference and inattention to commonalities, and 
with the separation into two opposing camps of cultural studies and liter- 
ary studies, which mirrors a more troubling separation of the political and 
the poetic. If I were teaching language courses, I would add to this list the 
equally troubling separation of language and literature in our curriculum 
and in the pedagogical training of our students. 

I was beginning to feel isolated in women’s studies and fearful of being 
perceived in both women’s studies and French and Italian as a closet con- 
servative and a traitor to my.own pronouncements of the 1980s. And then, 
within the past year and a half, I discovered that I am not alone. Among 
those colleagues whose progressive positions I had always felt to be close 
to my own (e.g., Biddy Martin, Richard Rorty), as well as among those 
whom I had regarded at a distance as politically incorrect (Robert Alter 
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and Harold Bloom), similar unresolved questions were being raised. Each 
one, in his or her own way, has deplored the reading of literature uniquely 
for signs of racism, sexism, anti-Semitism, uniquely as a document that 
reveals underlying discursive and cultural assumptions and presupposi- 
tions. As a student and teacher primarily of French language, literature, 
and culture, I have become increasingly hostile to readings of French liter- 
ary texts whose unique goal seems to be to portray the French nation and 
French culture as villains whose main products for domestic and global 
consumption are sexism, racism, and anti-Semitism. 

The January 1997 issue of PMLA, the journal of the Modern Language 
Association (MLA), is devoted to the teaching of literature. In her intro- 
ductory essay, “Teaching Literature, Changing Cultures,” Biddy Martin, 


Why devote a special issue to the teaching of literature? Why litera- 
ture? Why now? The topic may strike readers as timely or outmoded, 
neutral or polemical, depending on their positions in the contentious 
debates over the status of literature and its relation to culture. I take 
a broad view of what literature entails, but the current shifting of 
literature departments in North American institutions to cultural 
studies makes me worry about the fate of reading practices thar the 
term steratere invites, permits or requires, the fate of reading that 
suspends the demand for immediate intelligibility, works at the 
boundary of meaning and yields to the effects of language and imagi- 
nation. (8) 


Simularty, in a “Point of View” column in the February 9, 1996, issue of 
the Chronicle of Higher Education, Richard Rorty writes, 


Academic disciplines are subject to being overtaken by attacks of 
“knowilngness” —a state of mind and soul that prevents shudders of 
‘awe and makes one immune to enthusiasm. This may have happened 
to the teachers of literature in American colleges and universities who 
make up what the literary critic Harold Bloom has called “the School 
of Resentment.” These teachers are proceeding along the same path 
taar ed aL psopncri, a fow decades ago t0 Abandon AS MACON ir 
professionalism. 

Harold Bloom, in his 1994 The Western Canon, sees his colleagues 
who pursue “cultural studies” converting the study of literature into 
“one more dismal social science” — thereby turning departments of 
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literature into dried-up academic backwaters. As he sees it, these 
teachers substitute resentment over societal failures for utopian vi- 
sion. (A48) 


It is no simple matter, in this millennial fin de siècle, to criticize certain 
tendencies in cultural studies or women’s studies or ethnic studies without 
being accused of participating in a conservative political agenda. 

In 1994, when Bloom’s controversial book appeared, I was shocked to 
discover how closely I had moved to positions from which I could have 
been expected (because of my long-standing affiliation with women’s stud- 
ies and the feminist inquiry) to be very far removed. Although Bloom’s 
lists of canonical books were not the same as mine, in his opening chapter, 
“An Elegy for the Canon,” he makes a case for the role of imaginative litera- 
ture’s place within the humanities curriculum that I can only applaud: 


Whatever the Western canon is, it is not a program for social salva- 
tion. .. . The West’s greatest writers are subversive of all values, both 
ours and their own. Scholars who urge us to find the source of our 
morality and our politics in Plato, or in Isaiah, are out of touch with 
the social reality in which we live. If we read the Western Canon in 
order to form our social, political, or personal moral values, I firmly 
believe we will become monsters of selfishness and exploitation. To 
read in the service of any ideology is not, in my judgment, to read at 
all. The reception of aesthetic power enables us to learn how to talk 
to ourselves and how to endure ourselves. The true use of Shake- 
speare or of Cervantes, of Homer or of Dante, of Chaucer, or of 
Rabelais, is to augment one’s own growing inner self. Reading 
deeply in the Canon will not make one a better or a worse person, a 
more useful or more harmful citizen. The mind’s dialogue with itself 
is not primarily a social reality. All that the Western Canon can bring 
one is the proper use of one’s own solitude, that solitude whose final 
form is one’s confrontation with one’s own mortality. (28) 


The Association of Literary Scholars and Critics was formed four years 
ago in response to what many of its adherents felt was the politicization of 
literary studies in North America and particularly in the major organiza- 
tion for scholars and critics in North America, the MLA. Like many other 
active members of the MLA, I initially considered the Association of Lit- 
erary Scholars and Critics to be composed mainly of reactionary scholars 
and teachers opposed to the opening of the canon and to many of the 
new approaches to literary texts that came to the United States from the 
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European continent and Great Britain. The Association of Literary Schol- 
ars and Critics, as I understood its mission four years ago, wanted to take 
literary studies back to a precritical, pretheoretical moment in which the 
masterpieces of the Western literary tradition were transparent, and men 
and women, particularly men of good breeding and common sense, could 
discuss them among themselves in mutually satisfying ways without the 

Imagine my surprise, then, upon reading the presidential address deliv- 
ered by Robert Alter in November of 1997 to the Association of Literary 
Scholars and Critics and published in its entirety in the Times Literary Sup- 
plement on Jahuary 23, 1998. The title of the address, “The Recovery of 
Open-Mindedness and the Revival of the Literary Imagination,” does sug- 
gest a nostalgic return to some golden age, a typical gesture of the ideologi- 
cal right. However, the essay’s focus on “the literary imagination” also ech- 
oes the emphases of Biddy Martin, Richard Rorty, and Harold Bloom and 
has the distinction of providing excellent examples from three very differ- 
ent texts: the David story in Samuel 1 and 2 of the Jewish Bible; The Red 
and the Black by Stendhal; and Ulysses by James Joyce. 

The examples are preceded by Alter’s attempt to define the literary imag- 

to borrow a formulation from the Frankfurt School critic, Leo Lo- 

wenthal, is essentially “dialectic”, dedicated to articulating critical 
challenges to, or subtle subversions of, regnant ideologies, received 
ideas and antecedent literary conventions and values. Great literary 
works thus will repeatedly surprise us — that is precisely the source of 
pleasure and instruction in reading them — as long as we do not insist 
on contorting them to fit the Procustean bed of our own preconcep- 
tions. When we as ap association proclaim that we honour the power 
of the literary imagination, that does not involve any mystification 
but, on the contrary, an empirical openness to the unanticipated ways 
in which an original writer, warts and all, can offer an odd and illumi- 
nating perspective on familiar topics, overturn bland assumptions, or 

startlingly recast the very instruments of literary expression. (15) 

In each of the three examples, Alter points out how “the unpredictability 
of the literary imagination” surprises and subverts readers’ expectations. 

I would like now to give an example of my own. It comes from a class- 
room experience in which both my choice of certain texts and the manner 
of reading them were vigorously contested by a group of students. The 
text was Dust Tracks on a Road ([1942] 1991) by Zora Neale Hurston, 
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assigned in a women’s studies course called “Writing Women’s Li(v)es.” 

What seemed to disturb the hostile students was that Hurston’s narrative 
did not focus sufficiently on what the students expected to read: the unre- 
lieved story of Hurston’s oppression as a black woman growing up in the 
South in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. The class was 
composed entirely of women, and all of those who were angry with Hurs- 
ton (and me) were white. 

These angry students did not react with “surprise” at the discrepancy 
between their expectations and the words of the text but rather with hostil- 
ity, in part because, through no fault of their own, they have had little or 
no training in the reading of a literary text. Like most readers, they tend 
to read uniquely for information, for historical or psychological “realism.” 
Although the first text we had read together in that course was Nelly Fur- 
man’s superb 1980 essay “Textual Feminism,” which insists on the impor- 
tance of words, language, and the signifier and attempts to show that litera- 
ture has functions other than the referential, their habits of reading were 
not easily challenged. Indeed, these habits are often supported by ideologi- 
cal positions that students, in some of their classes, are taught to look for 
in all the texts they read. If the students do not find evidence of racism, 
sexism, or anti-Semitism, they tend to assume that either the writer or the 
teacher is guilty of a cover-up. 

The other major reason many students have difficulty reading literary 
texts is that, because they are not omnivorous readers, they do not hear 
echoes of earlier texts in the texts they read; they do not know the pleasures 
of intertextuality. Those of us who teach literature have for some time 
noted the decline in our students’ ability to recognize mythological or bib- 
lical references. This now extends to references, explicit or implicit, to 
much of the canon of Western literature. For several years, when this topic 
was raised by colleagues, I responded that although our students did not 
have a literary culture, they had other kinds of culture, ones that we did 
not necessarily have. I no longer feel comfortable with this response. 

In the case of Dust Tracks on a Road, it was impossible for some of the 
students to imagine that an African-American woman writer might equate 
telling folktales and lying, might play frequently with signifiers, as in the 
story “Git back/Git black” (50), told by a female character called Gold, 
about how the races were given color, or might use pejorative words ironi- 
cally, in a particular context, when naming African Americans. In a sense, 
the students were denying Hurston the right to write in a certain style, the 
right to write against the doxa and the discourse of her time and place. 
They could read Dust Tracks on a Road only in terms of racism and sexism. 
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And because they could not find in it what they were looking for, they 
denied themselves the pleasures of discovering a new and different text, 
another mode of writing and reading. 

These are some of what I consider to be the perverse effects of and 
caveats for feminism at the millennium. 


French and Italian Department and Womens Studies Program 
University of Wisconsin — Madi 
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Sydney Janet Kaplan 


On Reaching the Year 2000 


e iive In a culture obsessed with the activity of “taking stock.” Every 
year the newspapers produce their usual collection of articles at- 
tempting to assess the meaning of the events we have just gone 
through. Every decade, more self-important articles appear affixing labels 
to the past ten years and complacently declaring how we have overcome 
the delusions of the “sixties” or the “eighties.” I fear that whole libraries 
will need to be built to contain the thousands of such written accounts 
accompanying our entry into the twenty-first century, and I am a bit em- 
barrassed to find myself contributing to that effort. Especially since this is 
the third time that I have approached a similar retrospective look at the 
state of feminist literary criticism, the first time for Sggns in 1979 and the 
second for the anthology Making a Difference in 1985. 

Twenty years ago when I was asked to review the work on women’s 
studies in literature that had appeared since Cheri Registers review in 1977 
(Elaine Showalter wrote the first one in 1975), I spent the summer reading 
nearly everything in the field. It is amazing to me now to remember that 
it was possible ever to read “nearly everything” on any subject in feminist 
criticism. If I tried to do that now, it might take me a lifetime. But it had 
also once been possible for me to read nearly everything that had been 
written in English (including book reviews) on Virginia Woolf, when I 
wrote my dissertation chapter on her back in 1969-70. The last time I 
checked, there were more than two thousand items listed in the Modern 
Language Association bibliography on Woolf (not counting the rapidly 
burgeoning collection of material on the Internet). In 1938, Dorothy 
Richardson described her struggle to invent a feminist approach to writing 
as a “lonely track” that “had tumed out to be a populous highway” ([ 1938] 
1967, 10), and the description aptly fits what has happened with feminist 
literary criticism and theory. I even wonder if the increasing preference for 
theory among graduate students — frequently attributed to the higher sta- 
tus theory seems to hold in the academy — has also to do with their recog- 
nition of the impossibility of controlling the masses of information now 
available on any literary subject. Theory provides ways of both selecting 
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and, perhaps more significantly, excluding what we now call “information 
overload.” 

When I began graduate school in 1964, there was no “feminist criti- 
asm” in literary studies; or, let us say, the field had not yet been so defined. 
Only a few months earlier I had read Betty Friedan’s The Feménine Mystique, 
which had both excited and unnerved me. It led me to decide to attempt 
graduate work instead of devolving into the type of underachieving edu- 
cated woman she described in her book. My impetus to study literature, 
then, was from the beginning motivated by a feminist impulse, but there 
was little to nourish it in the academic world I had just entered. I desper- 
ately needed a method of study that might help me to shape my life and 
extricate it from the control of the patriarchal forces I confronted both at 
home and in the university. I quickly discovered that I could explore the 
issues that many of my contemporaries were approaching through con- 
sclousness-raising by transferring the formalist methods I was learning in 
class to texts that had personal meaning for me—texts by women writers. 
Yet I should emphasize that this early work, contrary to some of the myths 
about the evolution of feminist criticism, neither focused on a critique of 
male writing nor was part of the “images of women” genre. It was afrrady 
concerned with the intersections of literary form and the structure of gen- 
der relations — with how literary conventions embodied societal values and 
unconscious levels of ideology; in other words, it was, from the outset, a 
cultural critique. 

That I was becoming a feminist critic was something I did not realize 
in 1964. Since there was no established body of feminist literary theory 
available — aside from Woolf’s.A Room of Ones Own, of course, and perhaps 
the literary sections of Simone de Beauvoir’s The Second Sex—I needed to 
build it as I wrote. My theoretical positions grew out of the novels I read 
for my dissertation (which formed the basis for my first book, Femsenence 
Consciousness tn the Modern British Novel [1975]). The authors of these nov- 
els — Dorothy Richardson, May Sinclair, Virginia Woolf, Rosamond Leh- 
mann, and Doris Lessing — took the place for me of feminist 
(with whom I had no acquaintance): especially Richardson, with her insis- 
tence on gender differences in perception and modes of creativity, and 
Woolf, with her analysis of the “feminine” sentence and her subtle linking 
of questions of structure with questions of gender. By focusing on modern- 
ist writing, in which women’s struggles for autonomy were inextricably 
connected to the creation of new formal structures, I found an immediate 
entry into the gender politics of literary study. 

My sense of discovery during this process was exciting and invigorating, 
and it merged with the mood of optimism and change that feminism was 
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producing throughout society at large during the second half of the 1960s. 
In looking back, I realize that I have spent my entire academic career as a 
feminist. Unlike many of my colleagues who “discovered” feminism after 
they had made their careers writing books that satisfied patriarchal stan- 
dards for “serious” scholarship, my work from the very beginning was fo- 
cused.on women, although it was not always easy to be at home in the 
university. (I nearly was denied tenure, for one thing.) But my involvement 
in women studies prevented me from experiencing the kind of personal 
alienation that afflicts scholars who separate completely the one who writes 
from the one who feels. 

In my second attempt at a retrospective analysis of feminist criticism in 
1985, I identified the initiating impulses of feminist criticism as the pas- 
sions of love and anger. Anger there still is in plenty, especially in reaction 
to the retrogressive politics of the past two decades and our recognition 
that women are in danger of losing many of the gains we have made, and 
such anger continues to fuel brilliant forays into cultural politics. But the 
passion I identified with “love” — love for the writing of women— may 
have become somewhat disreputable in the academy. It is assaulted by 
friends and foes alike: for not being theoretical enough, for falling into 
“essentialism,” for participating in “identity politics, and for not recogniz- 
ing the “death of the author.” Nevertheless, for those of us who have not 
been bowled over by “theory” and have continued to let our own personal 
issues point the way, it is still the motivating force in our study of literature. 
of feminist scholarship have been those exploring relationships between 
women, and, obviously, many of these have grown out of “love” for the 
writing of women and for women themselves. This is truc also of the many 
engaging and provocative studies of mothers and daughters and attempts 
to theorize the maternal. What I sec as a possible next area of feminist 
inquiry is similarty linked with the personal. It has to do with the relations 
between mothers and sons. I am definitely so referring to those prefemi- 
nist pacans to mothers as inspirations for men’s achievements. Instead, 
now that we have reached a point where so many women have achieved 
success on their own, it might be time to consider as subjects of inquiry 
our “sons” — literally and also by proxy in the form of our male students. 
The possibilities among the various disciplines are manifold. In my own 
field of literary criticism, I can imagine a few questions to begin the pro- 
cess: How do women writers influence men? How do the male children 
of women writers respond to the challenge of their mother’s success? 
(How many students of literature remember that T. S. Eliots mother was 
herself a recognized poet?) What are the new “annieties of influence” that 
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afflict male writers who have great women for their forebears? (Take, e.g., 
Michael Cunningham’s novel, The Howrs, which takes Virginia Woolf’s 
Mors. Dalloway as its point of departure.) How does the scholarship of our 
male students further the goals of feminism? 

It should be clear by now that the questions I pose reflect my bias for a 
kind of feminist criticism that has become unfashionable in the academy. 
But I believe that if feminist criticism is to continue to matter in the new 
century, it must be grounded in the real life experiences of human beings. 
It should not break its connections with those intense and powerful long- 
ings for a better world that brought it into existence. 


English and Women Studies Departenents 
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Londa Schiebinger 


Has Feminism Changed Science? 


eminism has brought some remarkable changes to science. Who could 

have predicted just a decade ago that the chief scientist at NASA would 

be a woman or that the president of the foremost association of Japanese 
physicists would be a woman? Who would have expected to see Saence, 
the premier science journal in the United States, debating whether a “fe- 
male style” exists in science or the famous French physicist Marie Curie, 
once shunned by the prestigious Parisian Académie des Sciences, exhumed 
and reburied in the Pantheon, the resting place of such national heroes as 
Voltaire, Rousseau, and Hugo? 

The current “science wars,” as the unfortunate tussles between scientists 
and their critics are called, offer a certain measure of the successes of femi- 
nism in science. I was shocked to read in Paul Gross and Norman Levitt’s 
Higher Superstition that “the only widespread, obvious discrimination today 
is against white males” (1994, 110), but I was more surprised by the depth 
of our agreement. Feminists and some of our most vocal opponents now 
agree that women should have a fair chance at careers, inside and outside 
academia. We agree that the “record of science, until recently, is —in its 
social aspect— tarnished by gender-based exclusions.” We agree further 
that “baseless paradigms” in medicine and the behavioral sciences have 
been pretexts for subordinating women. “All this,” Gross and Levitt claim, 
“is beyond dispute and generally recognized” (110). From a historical 
point of view, this depth of agreement marks an extraordinary change for 
women, who were admitted to American and European universities only 
about a century ago, to graduate programs even more recently, and who 
were told as late as 1950 that women simply need not apply for professor- 
ships in biochemistry. By this measure, we have all become feminists. 

_One area of disagreement remains, however, and here Gross and Levitt 
speak for many in proclaiming that “there are as yet no examples” of femi- 
nists uncovering sexism in the substance of science — as opposed to women, 


This cesay draws from material m my book of the same tthe (Schiebinger 1999). I wish 
to thank the National Scence Foundation and Pennsylvania State University for research 
support. 
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merely being excluded from this or that area of inquiry. More than a decade 
ago when I wrote a review essay on gender and science for Signs, one of 
my purposes was to highlight feminist critiques that revealed “gender dis- 
tortions” in science (Schiebinger 1987). Providing concrete examples of 
gender in the substance of science was an important project in 1987. ‘To- 
day, I want to highlight a different question: Has feminism changed sci- 
ence? After being in business for nearly two decades, what new insights, 
directions, and priorities have feminists—men or women—brought to 
the sciences? 

Let me offer the examples of two sciences in which gender studies have 
made deep and lasting impressions: medicine and primatology. The late 
1980s saw mainstream biomedicine’s great awakening to women’s health 
concerns. Feminists began to shower infamy upon several influential medi- 
cal studies that omitted women completely—notably the 1982 “Physi- 
cians Health Study of Aspirin and Cardiovascular Disease” performed on 
22,071 male physicians and 0 women and the “Multiple Risk Factor Inter- 
vention Trial” studying coronary heart disease in 15,000 men and 0 
women. Even in studies where women were inchided, the male body typi- 
cally represented the normal human; the female body has traditionally 
been studied as a deviation from that norm (Rosser 1994). 

Beginning in the late 1980s, feminist reform in publicly funded bio- 
medical research in the United States was pushed forward through strong 
measures taken by the federal government. In 1986 the National Institutes 
of Health (NIH) initiated a requirement that medical research include fe- 
male subjects where appropriate, and in 199] distinctively female health 
concerns began to be addressed by the fourteen-year $625 million Wom- 
ens Health Initiative. The 1990 founding of the NIH Office of Research 
on Women’s Health represented a triumph for feminism. Between 1990 
and 1994, the U.S. Congress enacted no fewer than twenty-five pieces of 
legislation to improve the health of American women. While many femi- 
nists argue that these reforms in clinical and biomedical medicine have re- 
tained too narrow a focus on disease management, few deny the impor- 
tance of the reforms undertaken within NIH (sec Fee and Krieger 1994; 
Ruzek, Olesen, and Clarke 1997). 

Similarly, primatology has undergone a sea change with respect to gen- 
der. The composition of the profession has changed dramatically from the 
1960s, when American women received no Ph.D.s, to today, when they 
receive 78 percent of Ph.D.s in primatology granted cach year.’ But more 


1 I thank Trudy Turner and Linda Fedigan for these numbers. See also Fedigan 1994. 
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important have been the changes in the content of the science. In primatol- 
ogy, as in medicine, the majority of feminist changes to date have come 
from reevaluations of stereotypical attitudes toward both males and fe- 
males. Only in the 1960s did primatologists begin questioning stereotypes 
of male aggression and dominance and begin looking seriously at female 
behavior. They began studying the significance of female bonding through 
cial strategies, female cognitive skills, and female competition. Today, in a 
turnabout from the 1960s, conventional wisdom on baboons recognizes 
that females provide social stability, while males move from group. to 
group. Changes in primatology have been so foundational that at least 
one mainstream primatologist, Linda Fedigan (1997), has pronounced it 
a feminist science. 

Of course, feminist interventions have not occurred uniformly across all 
of the sciences. A lack of gender neutrality can be documented in the social, 
medical, and life sciences, where research objects are sexed or casily imag- 
ined to have sex and gender. The physical sciences, however, have by and 
large resisted feminist analysis (for a number of historically specific reasons 
that I have discussed elsewhere [Schiebinger 1999]). Here I turn to a 
different question: In the instances where positive change in science has 
resulted from a critical awareness of gender, what has brought success? 

There js a pressing need to dispel the myth that currently has a strangle- 
hold on many feminists and nonfeminists alike—that is, the myth that 
women qua women are changing science, that women have been the pri- 
mary architects of foundational disciplinary changes. The question of who 
or what might create beneficial change in science has been confused by 
Americans’ distrust of feminism. For many, feminism is still a dirty word, 
even among those who support the advancement of professional careers 
for women. Especially within the sciences, people seem to prefer to discuss 
women rather than feminism. This refusal to acknowledge politics — to call 
a feminist a feminist — has led to a simple equating of women entering the 
profession with change in science. Many women scientists, however, have 
no desire to rock the boat, and women who consider themselves “old 
boys” often become the darlings of conservatives. 

People often conflate the terms women, gender, female, feminins, and fems- 
nist. These terms, of course, have distinct meanings. A woman is a specific 
individual; gender denotes power relations between the sexes and includes 
men as much as it does women; female designates biological sex; feminine 
refers to idealized mannerisms and behaviors of women in a particular time 
and place; and feminist defines a political outlook or agenda. Emphasizing 
women as the crucial element in the process of change within the sciences 
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overlooks the hard-won successes of twenty years of academic women’s 
studies, the role of feminist men, and much else. Introducing new ques- 
tions and directions into the natural sciences requires long years of training 
in a discipline, sustained attention to gender studies and feminist theory, 
the support of universities and agencies that provide funding for such 
work, the existence of departments that recognize that work as tenurable, 
and so forth. 

There is no firm starting point—no Archimedean point — that, once es- 
tablished, will ensure progressive reform, unless it is a critical understand- 
ing of the problem, which is in large part already available. Feminists have 
tended to make a distinction between getting women into science and 
changing knowledge. Getting women in is generally considered the easier 
of the two tasks. However, both require tools of gender analysis. Both are 
institutional end intellectual problems. Bringing feminism successfully into 
science will require difficult battles and a complex process of political and 
social change. Science departments cannot solve the problems themselves 
because the problems are deeply cultural. That does not, however, let them 
off the hook. Change must occur in many areas: conceptions of knowledge 
and research priorities, domestic relations, attitudes in schools, university 
structures, classroom practices, the relationship between home life and the 
professions, and the relationships between different nations and cultures. 

Government programs are also important supports in this ongoing pro- 
cess. Bernadine Healy, a former head of NIH, put it simply: “Lers face it, 
the way to get scientists to move into a certain area is to fund that area” 
(Satence 1995, 773). In the United States, advances in women’s health re- 
search have been reinforced by laws requiring that grant applications in- 
clude female participants in medical research. Similar efforts could be made 
to foster feminism in science nationwide. In Congress, the Morella Com- 
mission has called for a full review of women in science, and a federal bill 
proposed in 1993 would set up a seventeen-member commission to study 
the problems women face entering and succeeding in technical professions. 
No action has yet been taken (the two bills are still in committee); none- 
theless, the groundwork for action has been laid. In Europe, the European 
Union set up a new commission in the spring of 1998 to oversee efforts 
to improve the status of women in European science. 

These projects marry research on women and gender to government 
initiatives, a kind of mission-oriented science that is well precedented. The 
U.S. Manhattan Project was government-directed science aimed at secur- 
ing national defense, and the Apollo Program to land men on the moon, 
the attempt to build, launch, and operate a space station, and the costly 
Human Genome Project are all: examples of mission-oriented government 
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science. Governments might launch a “Feminist Science and Engineering 
Initiative” aimed at analyzing gender in the content of the sciences and 
securing equality for women in science and technical fields. Such initiatrves 
should be collaborative efforts joining the expertise of scientists and 
humanists. 
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Julte A. Nelson 


Feminist Economics at the Millennium: 
A Personal Perspective 


s an undergraduate cconomics major in the early 1970s, I was shocked 

by the simple facts of women’s lower wages and occupational segrega- 

tion by sex and the facts of global economic injustice, even though 
the theoretical structure presented to explain these facts seemed mostly 
designed to explain them awey. I felt empowered by stories of women’s 
accomplishments and the righteousness of Title VU antidiscrimination 
victories. I felt so empowered, in fact, that with courageous naiveté I en- 
tered graduate school in economics with the idea of contributing to a femi- 
nist transformation of the core theories —as I could observe happening in 
the other social sciences — from the inside, along with studying the causes 
of poverty on a global scale. 

The sort of cold shower of entering graduate training and academic re- 
search in mainstream economics is a bit hard to explain to those who have 
not felt its onslaught— who perhaps think of economics as characterized 
by authors (like Nancy Hartsock) who bring feminist scholarship to bear 
on discussions about capitalism, global inequality, or commodification, or 
others (like sociologist Barbara Reskin) who seriously study the gendered 
structure of labor markets. Economists in the neoclassical tradition, which 
is hegemonic in much of the industrialized world, however, would not 
recognize such as “real” economics. The word capitalism, for example, is 
almost never uttered within the mainstream. To acknowledge that we live 
in a capitalist economy would be to grant (presumably unmerited) legiti- 
macy to the notion that there could be alternatives. The notion of compa- 
rable worth (equal pay for work of equal value) is considered wrongheaded 
politics, not economics, since it implicitly challenges the primacy of market 
forces. Markets, individual choice, efficiency — these are the central themes 
of contemporary mainstream economics; nonideal outcomes are said to be 
caused by “market imperfections.” The core of graduate training consists 
primarily of not-very-applied mathematics based on models of autono- 
mous, rational, self-interested agents and yielding “knowledge” in the form 
of either mathematical theorem-proof or statistical testing. Economic his- 
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tory, the nonformal side of quantitative methods such as data gathering, 
qualitative methods, and the study of contemporary economic institutions 
are considered relatively unimportant and therefore not much taught; 
global issues are seen more in terms of high finance than low standards of 
living; a self-reflective view of assumptions and methodology is assidu- 
ously avoided; and serious, progressive policy work, when it is done, is 
accomplished as much in spite of, as facilitated by, the core education. If it 
seems that neoclassical economics is a parody of what feminist scholars of 


science argue against in terms of core assumptions and epistemology, you 

Yet, somehow, a number of us persevered in becoming both economists 
and feminists. Some of us plowed through neoclassiasm. (I followed a 
dual-career strategy, getting tenure at my first university on the strength of 
my mainstream line of work alone.) Others came up the alternative paths 
available in Marxist or Institutionalist study in the handful of untversities 
where these are tolerated, and others (notably Barbara Bergmann) forged 
ahead with whatever worked in arguing for corrective policies. After a 
smattering of earlier feminist forays, in the early 1990s “feminist econom- 
ics” was suddenly transformed from an oxymoron to an organization. The 
International Association for Feminist Economics was formed in 1991, the 
collection Beyond Economic Man: Feminist Theory and Economics (Ferber and 
Nelson) was published in 1993, and the journal Fevsersist Economics 
publishing in 1995, marking the beginnings of a remarkable pace of inter- 
national conferences and publications, not to mention a dynamic and di- 
verse community.! 
are we going? I will give my own, surely idiosyncratic, overview and per- 
sonal wish list. 

My own agenda has three parts. First, I have wanted to redefine the 
field of economics. Should economics remain defined as rational choice 
theory—a notion based in a radically Cartesian, anti-body view of the 
world — feminists will have relatively little to say. I want to change the cen- 
tral question to one of “provisioning” — how we provide for ourselves the 
means to sustain and enjoy life. Second, based on an analysis of the value 
system underlying this discipline (and other cultural constructs as well), I 
set out to suggest more balanced and adequate theoretical and method- 
ological approaches, using a simple tool for stimulating creative thinking 
outside of the usual “masculine-associated (mind/detachment/hard) is 


1 On the history of feminisms in economics, see the mtroduction to Ferber and Nelson 
1993, Albelda 1997. 
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good, feminine-associated (body/connection/soft) is bad” (or, in short- 
hand, M+/F-) dualism (Nelson 1996). Consider value (positive/negative) 
and gender (masculine/feminine) as separate dimensions: 


positive 
line- ‘ated | minine- -ated 
negative 


The interesting part of the thought experiment is to try to fill in the M— 
and F+ quadrants. I use the cells hard-rigid (M—), hard-strong (M+), 
soft-flexible (F+), and soft-weak (F-) to talk about how economists’ obses- 
sion with being “masculine” in method (e.g., eschewing all qualitative re- 
search) cuts us off from the advantages of a more balanced approach. One 
can look at other issues as well: for example, the separation/connection 
dualism unpacks into cell entries of isolated (M—), individual (M+), re- 
lated (F+), and engulfed (F—). My favorite example is that the words piri- 
tiy (M+) and emasculation (F—, perceived as lack of M) are quite common, 
but few people know the word msHebriy (F+, the feminine correlative of 
virility), and there is no word for a lack of womanly vigor. My third aim is 
to bring feminist insights to bear on specific real-world economic issues. 
My current work concerns ways to rethink and restructure “caring labor,” 
as old dualisms of home versus market and altruism versus self-interest 
become increasingly anachronistic in the face of social change. 

The range of feminist work in economics is wide, however.? Closest to 
the mainstream are researchers who use fairly standard methodologies to 
investigate models of labor-market discrimination or household behavior. 
The application of game-theory models to intrahousehold decision mak- 
ing, for example, has recently boomed. Applications of feminist insights to 
macroeconomics, the economics of “development” policies, and the inter- 
stices with race and class have primarily come from those scholars with 
Marxist, Institutionalist, or other alternative backgrounds, while policy- 
related work comes from all approaches. Perhaps reflecting the processes 
of self-selection into a profession, economics also has a small but vocal 
libertarian wing as well as far fewer deconstructionist or poststructural 
feminists than in the humanities. 

Perhaps I will offend if I note that I don’t necessarily consider the 
relative dearth of deconstructionist work a drawback. I believe that 


2 Diverse approaches and views can be found in the pages of the journal Fewest Ecomone- 
ics, as well as in volumes such as Ferber and Nelson 1993; Kmper and Sap 1995; Peterson 
and Lewis 2000. 
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poststructural thought, emphasizing discourse and play, and neoclassical 
thought, emphasizing mathematics and foundations, are not so far away 
from each other. Both, to my mind, in their extremes create barriers to 
entry for scholars not educated in specific obscurant literatures/techniques, 
concentrate on esoterica, promulgate a bloodless and lifeless view of the 
world, and fail to take into account lived experience. Caught between the 
wave of poststructuralist discursive play in feminist circles and my (seven- 
teenth-century) physics-envy-afflicted neoclassical colleagues, I am re- 
minded of the conversation between two princely brothers recounted by 
the Which in The Phantom Tollbooth: “Words are more important than 
wisdom, said one privately. “Numbers are more important than wisdom, 
thought the other to himself: And they grew to dislike each other more 
and more” (Juster 1961, 74). My hope lies in a pragmatic approach, in 
both the informal and philosophical senses of that term. Recently I have 
been inspired by noting conceptual and historical parallels among some 
aspects of feminist epistemology; the much-neglected Institutionalist 
school of economics; Alfred North Whitehead’s “process” thought, the 
pragmatist philosophy of John Dewey, Jane Addams, and William James; 
the notion of “mindfulness” in certain spiritual traditions; and recent de- 
velopments conceming indeterminism in physics and the natural sciences, 
especially the work of Isabelle Stengers and Ilya Prigogine. What these 
have in common is the centrality of lived experience, notions of organism, 
flux, possibilities, and novelty. I believe they may open ways of thinking 
about the world — and the economy — that neither sell out the store to pure 
play and chance nor devolve into ideal types and determinism. 

With all this fun intellectual activity on the rise, I admit that I have 
tended to view the topics that originally inspired me, such as labor-market 
discrimination, as a little dated and pedestrian and have tended sometimes 
to let issues of actual economic power and-its abuse slide out of focus. In 
the past couple of years, however, I have had cause to take a refreshed 
interest in such on-the-ground issues. I was denied tenure at my second 
university and am currently waging a good old-fashioned liberal feminist 
legal fight. A friend of mine, recently free of an abusive partner, tells me 
that the most meaningful idea she picked up during recovery is the notion 
of a “spiral” in emotions and experiences. In employment and intellectual 
life, as in personal connections, we come upon the same issues again and 
again, but, just perhaps, with a little more wisdom each time. 
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Barrie Thorne 


A Telling Time for Women’s Studies 


his is a telling time for the U.S. women’s studies movement. Three 

decades have passed since feminist ideas began to move into the acad- 

emy, and a series of recent commemorative events have marked twenty- 
five years since the establishment of the first women’s studies programs. As 
the founding academic generation moves toward retirement, some of us 
have turned to writing memoirs and to other forms of concerted musing 
about the linked trajectories of contemporary feminism and of our own 
personal and professional lives. Pve become one of the musers (see Thome 
1998), looking back on almost thirty years of teaching in sociology depart- 
ments and in interdisciplinary programs variously called women’s studies, 
feminist studies, and the study of women and men in society. My reflec- 
tions swing from the past into speculations about the future, and they are 
laced with ambivalent feelings of satisfaction and unease. 

In 1971 I left the sociology graduate program at Brandeis University 
with a Ph.D. and with political and intellectual passions stirred by con- 
sciousness-raising in Bread and Roses, a women’s liberation group in Bos- 
ton. After joining the sociology faculty at Michigan State University, I met 
feminists from other parts of the campus, and we became a sort of cadre, 
pressing the university for an affirmative-action program and for a place in 
the curriculum. Some of our initial struggles now seem like small matters, 
but at the time they loomed large as steps toward legitimacy and resources. 
We finally got permission to use WS as an “alpha code” for core and cross- 
listed classes and to constitute women’s studies as an undergraduate the- 
matic concentration (something short of a minor). These local efforts were 
fortified by contacts with feminists on other campuses and by events such 
as the founding of the National Women’s Studies Association in the late 
1970s. 

From the beginning the women’s studies movement had a two-pronged 
vision: to create interdisciplinary knowledge and spaces and to change the 
content of existing disciplines. As the millennium, the century, and the 
generations turn, we can list many signs of success. In the United States, 
more than seven hundred colleges and universities now have women’s 


studies programs, some of them granting graduate degrees, and there are 
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more than thirty feminist academic journals. Rounded in the earty 1970s, 
the sex and gender section of the American Sociological Association now 
can be found in the professional associations of other disciplines. 

These institutional achievements are enormously gratifying, but they 
have come at a price, since the quest for mainstream legitimacy almost 
inevitably blunts the critical edge and political momentum of ideas. Much 
of the innovative cross-disciplinary momentum of feminism has been ab- 
sorbed into the business-as-usual operations of academic disciplines, and 
interdisciplinary women's studies programs tend to be devalued both lo- 
cally and in national academic circles. Feminist scholars, perhaps not sur- 
prisingly, have been absorbed into the vanity-envy culture of higher educa- 
tion — the pursuit of careers, competitive individualism, star systems, and 
hierarchies of privilege. On balance, some of us have come to wonder, 
How much have feminists changed the academy, and how much has it 
changed us? 

The history of women’s studies provides abundant material not only for 
contemplating the force of hierarchical institutions and traditional aca- 
demic culture and careers but also for analyzing continuity and changes in 
the contours of knowledge. Over the last thirty years feminist ideas moved 
fairly rapidly and transformatively (albeit with considerable conflict and 
resistance) into some disciplines, such as literature, anthropology, sdciol- 
ogy, and history. But other fields, such as economics, linguistics, and phi- 
losophy, have been relatively impermeable to feminist insights (the thriv- 
ing intellectual lives of feminist economists and philosophers generally take 
place on the margins of those fields). 

What accounts for the uneven movement of feminist ideas across the 
disciplines? Judy Stacey and I pondered this comparative question fifteen 
years ago, observing that the fields more open to feminist critique tend to 
be those with a relatively high proportion of women scholars, with inter- 
pretive and self-reflective rather than positivist epistemological founda- 
tions, with multiple and eclectic frameworks rather than hegemonic para- 
digms, and with less access to political power (Stacey and Thome 1985). 
When we recently revisited this question, Judy and I queried our earlier 
assumption that academic disciplines would continue to march along as 
basically separate battalions (Stacey and Thorne 1996). ‘Traditional divi- 
sions of knowledge reflect nineteenth-century dichotomies (public vs. pri- 
vate, nature vs. culture, individual vs. society) that have been thoroughly 
critiqued by feminists and many others; real transformation of knowledge 
would surely upturn these divisions. Yet the divisions persist, congealed in 
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the organization and power structures of universities, disciplinary associa- 
tions, and scholarly practices. 

National and local hierarchies reveal the continuing power of the disci- 
plines and the devaluing of interdisciplinary work and also of women and 
ethnic minorities. It is far more prestigious, at least in research universities, 
to have a faculty appointment in a “regular department” than to have a 
joint — or especially a full — appointment in women’s or ethnic studies. On 
many campuses there is tension between feminist faculty based in women’s 
studies, some of whom describe themselves as poor sisters or housekeep- 
ers, and feminists with more resources and higher status who are based in 
conventional disciplines. At Berkeley, one of the leaders of the academic 
senate publicly distinguishes “real departments” from (in his view) prob- 
lematic “newcomer social programs” such as women’s studies and ethnic 
studies. Although both of these programs have been “regularized” as de- 
partments, faculty appointments and resources have dwindled, and suspi- 
cions about their legitimacy continue to circulate. 

When feminists discuss the promise and difficulties of women’s studies 
programs, someone almost inevitably says, “We dont even know what in- 
terdisciplinarity is!” I tend to agree, but there are moments when the cross- 
ing of knowledge boundaries takes tangible and exhilarating form. The 
contexts of teaching have provided my most exciting moments of nding 
interdisciplinary waves with others. In 1973 I cotaught the first offering 
of the introductory womerrs studies course at Michigan State University 
with Joyce Ladenson, a colleague in literature. It was thrilling to teach 
poetry and fiction alongside essays by philosophers and studies by histori- 
ans and sociologists. Ideas were front and center, and I felt liberated from 
the disciplining voice that tells me what I ought to teach when the subject 
is sociology. 

In the late 1980s, when I taught a feminist theory graduate ovular (as 
I dared to call it in the syllabus) at the University of Southern California, 
students from the film school and from art history introduced me to theo- 
ries of representation and the male gaze. These approaches became staple 
fare in my teaching and helped me recognize and write about the “adult 

that permeates research on children. During one semester Judith 
Resnick and I merged my feminist theory ovular with her law school class 
in feminist jurisprudence. We assigned readings from a range of theoretical 
perspectives, juxtaposed with court cases, empirical research from the so- 
cial sciences, and a bit of literature. The unusual juxtapositions helped us 
sec that different types of theory are like plants that flourish in one part of 
a garden rather than another; the theories that take hold in law may be 
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' different from those that blossom in sociology. For example, the socialist- 
feminist conception of gender as a social relation, a centerpiece of feminist 
sociology, seems to be ill-suited for the classificatory demands of legal 
knowledge. 

I love teaching in women’s studies not only because ideas spark when 
one is free to lay out kindling from many sources, but also because femi- 
nism provides immediately useful tools for sorting out one’s life and for 
thinking critically about the world. When I teach women’s studies to un- 
dergraduates, I experience a sense of purpose that is often lacking when I 
teach sociology courses. This may be, in part, because the students who 
take, and especially who major or minor in, women’s studies tend to care 
about ideas and about living self-reflective and purposeful lives. Faculty in 
other departments sometimes volunteer to teach in women’s studies be- 
cause the students are so interesting and interested. 

Being located in a women’s studies program brings many pleasures, but 
there are also tensions, which, in my experience, have worsened with the 
process of institutionalization and the absorption of feminist ideas into 
separate and sometimes competing disciplines. Since the mid-1980s, wom- 
en's studies programs have beeh sites of friction between faculty from the 
humanities, especially those invested in postmodernist critiques, and more 
empirically oriented feminists from the social sciences (although as post- 
modern ideas move into the social sciences, the problem seems to be eas- 
ing). Tension over intellectual turf lurks in comments about who is or is 
not “cutting edge,” about who will get to teach feminist theory courses, 
and about what types of theory should be taught. Feminist theory, the 
most valued academic currency of women’s studies, has come to signify 
our shared intellectual life, our claims to legitimacy as a distinctive aca- 
demic field, and our hierarchies of knowledge. The troubling split between 
reified theory and other types of feminist knowledge should be more 
closely scrutinized. 

Women’s studies programs are a site of both uneasy and engaging rela- 
tionships not only across disciplines but also across generations. As one of 
the older generation (TIl turn 58 in the millennium year), Pm gratified that 
feminist ideas and women’s studies courses continue to appeal to students, 
although I experience startling moments of generation gap. Pm a little 
shocked when I meet younger feminists who have nose or tongue piercings 
and tattoos. In those moments I feel like an older suffragist in the 1920s, 
wearing a long skirt and corset and encountering younger women, with 
bobbed hair and looser, shorter dresses, who, I hope, will carry on the 
struggle — with their own ideas about what to wear, what to think, how to 
do politics, and, indeed, whether to position themselves in some sort of 
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feminist lineage at all. While many of my students are entranced by cyborgs 
and cyberfeminism, I still resonate with the metaphor of the goddess. Fem- 
inist ideas and passions continue to metamorphose, which, all in all, is a 
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Judith Stacey 


Is Academic Feminism an Oxymoron? 


academic: . . . scholarly to the point of being unaware of the outside world. 
. . . Formalistic or conventional. . . . Theoretical or speculative without a 
practical purpose or intention. Having no practical purpose or use. 
feminism: Belief in the social, political and economic equality of the sexes. 
The movement organized around this belief? 


eaders, please put away your books and take out a pen and paper. This 

is a pop quiz. Select from the following three statements about con- 

temporary academic feminism the only one that was not written by a 
feminist: 1. “The institutionalization of women’s studies at some visible 
colleges and universities has made scholars forget the founding tenets of 
women's studies as they slavishly attempt to recreate it in the image of the 
traditional disciplines.” 2. “We should be yoking together Women’s Stud- 
ies, Ethnic Studies, Jewish Studies and Queer Studies under the rubric of 
Liberation Studies.” 3. “Feminism is more threatening than Marxism, and 
therefore more resolutely repressed but ultimately all the more irrepressible 
than Marxism”? 

The correct answer, paradoxically enough, is the laudatory view of femi- 
nist thought in the last statement. Michael Burawoy, a prominent Marxist 
sociologist, offered this affirmation of the enduringly radical promise of 
feminist sociology in his response to a retrospective assessment (Stacey and 
Thorne 1996) that Barrie Thorne and I provided of “The Missing Feminist 
Revolution in Sociology” (1985), an essay we had coauthored more than 
a decade earlier. Burawoy offered “no apologies for romantidazing femi- 
nism since my intention is to counter the jaded disquisition of Stacey and 
Thome” (1996, 5). Compounding the paradox, in the same symposium, 
feminist theorist Dorothy Smith gently took us to task for erring in the 
opposite direction: she believed that we had mistakenly indulged in femi- 
nist self-congratulation despite the appalling conditions of political back- 
lash, co-optation, and free market intellectual trumphalism that now 


! All quoted definrhions ın this essay are from the American Heritage Dectonary of the En- 
Sitch Language, 3d ed. (Boston: Houghton Miffim, 1992). 

2 Burawoy 1996; Catapano and Wasserman 1998; Kaye/Kantrowitz 1999. 
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confront feminist scholars. As the century and millennium turn, is the aca- 
demic feminist glass half full or half empty? Half and half? All or none of 
the above? Opinions differ widely and fluctuate wildly, not only among 
diverse feminist scholars but within most of us internally as well. 

The question that my title poses is intentionally provocative, of course, 
and somewhat jesuttical. By literal dictionary standards, academic feminism 
is by definition oxymoronic. If an academic is someone “scholarly to the 
point of being unaware of the outside world” who pursues knowledge that 
is “theoretical or speculative without a practical purpose or intention” and 
produces work “having no practical purpose or use,” such an intellectual 
should find herself categorically at odds with the fundamentally political 
character of the “F” word. Readers of this journal don’t need to be re- 
minded of the profoundly worldly origins and ambitions of academic femi- 
nism — this very wanted, nurtured child of the grassroots activism of the 
“second wave.” Original subscribers to Sygns, like me, probably stockpile 
memories of sit-ins, demonstrations, petition drives, and vigorous direct- 
action efforts through which we struggled to introduce women’s studies 
courses, programs, faculty, and ideals into our universities. And yet I doubt 
that many readers will be shocked by the discouraged sentiments expressed 
in the first of the multiple-choice statements above or surprised to learn 
that they represent the views of Joan Catapano and Marlie Wasserman, 
two feminist editors at major university presses who have been publishing 
our books for more than two decades. 

However oxymoronic the concept may be in theory, in practice aca- 
demic feminism has become a social fact. Few of us “women of a certain 
age” who have reaped a disproportionate share of the professional privi- 
leges and burdens of its remarkable growth can be strangers to recurrent 
angst-ridden exchanges in corridors, seminars, or kitchen table conferences 
over this uncomfortable theme. For what was once the subversive, intellec- 
tual arm of a thriving grassroots movement has been institutionalized and 
professionalized, while the movement that launched our enterprise is far 
less activist, confident, or popular Today more than six hundred women’s 
studies programs in the United States alone, some with departmental 
status, grant degrees at the bachelor’s, master’s, and even doctoral levels, 
and women’s studies programs, courses, and projects continue to spread 
globally. Feminist professional associations, conferences, journals, presses, 
book series, prizes, fellowships, conferences, archives, institutes, list servs, 
foundations, and the like abound. Feminists occupy senior faculty and ad- 
throughout most disciplines and professional schools, even at the nation’s 
most elite universities. Indeed, numerous feminists actively participate in 
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the global jet set of an academic commodity market whose excesses com- 
pete with those parodied in the novels of David Lodge (1975, 1985). 
Boasting our own celebrity system replete with agents, speaking tours, 
publicists, photo shoots, and even fanzines, many feminist scholars too 
often do produce works that are quite literally “academic” — that is, “theo- 
retical or speculative without a practical purpose or intention” —as Cata- 
pano and Wasserman lament, composed in ungainly prose infused with 
gratuitous displays of arcane jargon. How sobering to note that academic 
feminist “sisterhood” has proven powerful enough to replicate many of 
the less endearing status hierarchies, anxieties, affectations, and schisms of 
“normal scence? 

Sns is not a dictionary, however, and neither this symposium nor my 
title invites such a literalist response to the question my title poses. Other- 
wise, I could end my essay on this depressingly “affirmative, but uncon- 
structive, note. Instead, I want to identify a few of the paradoxical chal- 
lenges, both external and internal, to the future of feminism in the academy 
that our professional success has produced. The external threats are the 
most obvious and perhaps the most serious. Dorothy Smith is unequivo- 
cally correct that in “a surrounding climate becoming more deeply conser- 
vative and more deeply committed to sustaining the power of the wealthy 
over the people, it is difficult for the academy to sustain the independence 
on which feminist sociology [and feminist scholarship generally] has re- 
lied” (1996, 4). Like Smith, I too worry that “present technological and 
managerial transformations of the academy may subdue altogether the val- 
ues of enlightenment and freedom in the academy which enabled feminism 
to struggle to the level of success” we have achieved (4). This clear and 
present danger threatens the ultimate survival of academic feminism and 
other progressive knowledge projects, as well as most of the worldly 
dreams of the social movements that spawned them. _ 

I lack space or spirit to rehearse here the ubiquitous consequences of 
these unfavorable winds—the chilling effects of university retrenchment 
and of the backlash against affirmative action and “political correctness,” 
which include not only broad assaults on the humanities and on the tenure 
and teaching. Particularly dispiriting to those of us old and confessional 
enough to admit that we once naively endorsed the slogan “sisterhood is 
powerful” is the fact that these days an almost unimaginable orymoron 
spearheads many of these attacks — a highly vocal, articulate cadre of ari- 
feminist academic “feminists,” such as Christina HoffSommers, Jean 
Bethke Elshtain, Elizabeth Fox-Genovese, and Camille Paglia, to name but 
a few. It should not surprise us therefore, that state and local legislators 
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have begun to take direct aim at women’s studies programs. The week I 
began to compose these reflections in February 1999, for example, I re- 
ceived an e-mail alert that some Arizona legislators were attempting to 
eliminate funding for women’s studies programs at their state’s public uni- 
versities. Likewise, following the successful repeal of affirmative action ad- 
missions policies at the University of California, some conservative legisla- 
tors began to challenge the educational legitimacy of women’s studies and 
ethnic studies programs in my home state. While feminists can read such 
threats as testimonies to our success, they should also remind us that, how- 
ever ambivalent we may feel about the oxymoronic character of academic 
feminism, by no means can we take for granted its institutional survival. 

Moreover, two major intellectual developments internal to academic 
feminism also threaten its future as an autonomous enterprise. Paradom- 
cally, the staggering transdisciplinary growth of feminist scholarship has 
propelled an increasing level of disciplinary specialization. It was not im- 
modest for those of us who began to study and teach women’s studies in 
the early 1970s to aspire to comprehensive, cross-disciplinary expertise in 
feminist theory and scholarship. The literature was so limited that reading 
across the disciplines was not daring; it was both feasible and necessary. 
We debated the pros and cons of building an autonomous new “discipline” 
that would draw from and transcend traditional boundaries of knowledge. 
However, one of the ironic by-products of the staggering proliferation of 
feminist scholarship has been a sharp decline in interdisciplinarity. In aca- 
demia today, femėnist typically functions as an adjectival modifier to the 
established disciplines. Few scholars can achieve comprehensive knowledge 
of the feminist literature even in their own disciplinary subfields, let alone 
indulge in the “dream of a common language” in which feminist scholars 
might write and speak fluently in an intellectual world without disciplin- 
ary borders. 

Of course, potent political and intellectual developments have com- 
pelled most white, Western, heterosexual feminists to renounce universal- 
istic longings for sisterhood, identity, and transparency, and in my view 
these pose the most challenging questions about the institutional future of 
academic feminism. Indeed, they threaten to pull the intellectual rug out 
from under the autonomous status of women’s studies or gender studies 
programs. I now title my (doggedly interdisciplinary) graduate seminar in 
contemporary feminist theory “The Decentering of Gender in Feminist 
Theory: Different Differences and Significant Others.” The seminar fo- 
cuses on twin deconstructive challenges to universalistic theories of gender 
posed by critiques derived from identity politics and from the post- 
Enlightenment “theory revolution.” Since the early 1980s, lesbians, femi- 
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nists of color, postcolonial critics, and queer theorists, as well as postfemi- 
nists and antifeminist women, have exposed the ethnocentric conceits 
and consequences of the foundational categories of Western feminist 
thought — women, gender, and sex. Meanwhile, post-Marzist critical theo- 
ries have been relentlessly deconstructing the illusory grounding of all 
foundational categories. Consequently, feminist theory now proceeds from 
the premise that gender never operates uniformly or in isolation from race, 
nationality, sexuality, class, or any other powerful axis of identity and 
power. But this admirable principle presents a dilemma: if feminists can no 
longer profess the primacy of gender as a category of analysis, does this 
leave us any disciplinary or discursive domain that we can claim to be dis- 
tinctively feminist? As my course description asks, “What constitutes femi- 
nist theory after gender has been radically decentered? Can there be a femi- 
nism without woman? Without women? Without illusions?” 

These are not merely “academic” questions. Nettlesome, decidedly prac- 
tical matters governing curriculum, departmental structure, and staffing 
hinge on our answers. How can we prevent feminist studies from condens- 
ing de facto into straight white feminist studies? Must (or rather, can) femi- 
nist scholarship always devote “equal time” to gender, race, class, sexuality, 
and other major categories of cultural difference and social domination? 
Consider just the question of selection criteria for required course read- 
ings: Does The Alchemy of Race and Rights (1991) by critical legal theorist 
Patricia Williams qualify as a specifically feminist work? What about The 
Epistemology of the Closet (1990), Eve Sedgwick’s canonical contribution to 
queer theory, or Ghostly Matters (1997), a stunningty original contribution 
to cultural studies by Avery Gordon? Or Anne McClintocks postcolonial 
theory opus, Imperial Leather (1995)? None of these works makes gender 


the central category of analysis; all four have appeared on my recent femi- 
nist theory syllabi. 

Analogously, how can or should we identify, recruit, and hire feminist 
faculty whose work does not center on women or gender? What institu- 
tional relationships should we promote between gender studies and aca- 
demic programs in ethnic studies, gay and lesbian and queer studies, cul- 
tural studies, and their progressive kin? Is the feminist author of the second 
multiple-choice statement above correct that “we should be yoking to- 
gether Women’s Studies, Ethnic Studies, Jewish Studies and Queer Studies 
under the rubric of Liberation Studies”? If so, can we evade the snares of 
being identified as “grievance studies” by friends and foes alike, thereby 
intensifying the likelihood of debilitating ideological battles within and po- 
litical assaults from without? And how could we protect our intellectual 
progeny from a traditional “unhappy marriage” that once again consigned 
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feminist theory to a subordinate helpmeet status? These are but a few of 
the very real conundrums that academic feminists now confront in our 
institutions, classrooms, and scholarship. 

If I go back to my dictionary, I must conclude that academic feminism 
is indeed an oxymoron, “a rhetorical figure in which incongruous or con- 
tradictory terms are combined, as in s deafening silence or a mowrnful opti- 
mist” Conceding this enables us to take justifiable pride in our collective 
accomplishments, even as we feel threatened by enemies without and fis- 
sures and ambivalence within. Mournful optimism seems a fitting sensibil- 
ity to adopt as we observe the rituals of Y2K reflections. In that spirit, let 
us raise our half-full, half-empty glasses in a toast to the irrepressible ghosts 
of academic feminism — past, present, and future. 

Soctolagy Department 
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She Who Speaks Shadow Speaks Truth: 
Transdisciplinarity In Women’s and Gender Studies 


the question of the future of women’s and gender studies. Caught be- 
tween a visible trend toward normalization and a renewed struggle 
over the legitimacy of women’s and gender studies, feminism is undergo- 
ing a critical reexamination, as women’s studies’ own disciplinary location 
brings renewed attention to the necessary role of transdisciplinarity in 

A trend toward repositioning women’s and gender studies within the 
“field of science” (Bourdieu 1998) has been visible for some time now. 
Although women’s studies is often still not fully accepted, with increasing 
institutionalization (as evinced by the creation of professorships and 
courses of study), it has moved from margin to center Even given the 
variations among individual disciplines, womien’s and gender studies has 
long since ceased to be a matter pursued by a few scholars from an outsider 
Or marginal position in the academic field, and its construction of new 
research perspectives and subjects is also no longer connected per se with 
a critique of the system of knowledge production called “scholarly re- 
search.” For women's and gender studies, as for other disciplines, increas- 
ing institutionalization carries with it the threat of a loss of critical poten- 
tial, especially the capacity to reflect upon its own modes of knowledge 
production. Moving into the center, however, necessitates a higher level 
of self-reflexivity. ‘Iransdisciplinarity, understood as a critical evaluation of 
be a means to this higher level of reflexivity. 

Moreover, the social transformations that are now taking place or be- 
coming visible serve notice of the end of industrial capitalism, and with it 
the transformation of all of the subsystems of “modern” society. This pro- 
cess confronts women’s and gender studies with the task of testing 
whether, and to what degree, the disciplinary or interdisciplinary perspec- 
tives applied thus far are adequate to analyzing and representing these 
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changes. New types of inequality and social divisions are becoming visible, 
as are new phenomena in the “feminization” of social groups, activities, 
and life-styles, which no longer necessarily obey gender lines and cannot 
be grasped simply in terms of (social and cultural) differentiations within 
a genus group. With modification, however, the hierarchical construct of 
a two-gender system can definitely continue to be useful in naming and 
signifying these new boundaries. 

The progress in genetic and reproductive technologies also makes trans- 
disciplinary approaches crucial if we are to address the development of a 
modern “bio-power” with the intention of creating life (Foucault 1993). 
At the end of the twentieth century, it is impossible to overlook the discur- 
sive entrance of a “new species” that leaves behind the limitations and eco- 
logically threatened human, bound by a “naturally given” body. Whether 
gender differentiation is meaningful in the cultural construction of this 
new species and in what way this cultural construction can be influenced 
from a feminist perspective constitute challenges to women’s and gender 
studies that not only call into question terms and patterns of thought thus 
far held to be valid but also demand the abandonment of disciplinary 
boundaries in the formulation of research subjects. 

If women’s studies has moved further toward the center, then it can 
no longer easily claim a critical marginality from which to challenge the 
established canon of knowledge. Under what conditions, then, can femi- 
nist theory as a critique of the dominant order, be maintained? What capa- 
bilities do feminist scholars require in order to act as dissidents in the face 
of increasingly commodified and identity-oriented production of scholarly 
knowledge? These questions are being debated in feminist contexts — and 
other places — under the rubric of transdisciplinarity. As an epistemological 
and methodological strategy, transdisciplinarity proceeds from the insight 
that disciplines are conventionally thought of territorially, as independent 
domains with clear boundaries. In fact, however, disciplines are character- 
ized by multiple interconnections and shot through with cross-disciplinary 
pathways. Consequently, the boundaries between them must be under- 
stood— much like physical territorial borders—as arbitrary products, 
effects of social activity: as sociological facts that formulate themselves in 
space, as Georg Simmel (1992) puts it. 

Transdisciplinarity as a structural principle for scholarly work attempts 
to take seriously the idea that disciplines are less constituted around a core 
than organized like knots in a netlike structure. The task lies, then, in trac- 
ing these interlacings to untangle the separate strands, “to recognize from 
the beginning the actual transdisciplinary constitution of disciplinary con- 
tent” (Welsch 1996, 947). Transdisciplinarity is thus not a new demand 
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on the production of scholarly knowledge; it is its structuring principle. In 
a certain sense, it denotes that scholarly practice is becoming more self- 
reflective, questioning identity as the privileged mode of knowledge for- 
mation. That is, true transdisciplinarity is characterized by a continual ex- 
amination of artificially drawn and contingent boundanes and that which 
they exclude. 

This last point, especially, could be decisive as-a future foundation for 
the production of feminist scholarly knowledge as a critique of the domi- 
nant order. The past two decades have been characterized by vehement 
worldwide struggles over the epistemological and political “we” of femi- 
nism. This has led to a decentering and questioning of the representative- 
ness of any one version of feminism. In the course of these struggles it has 
become clear that while reference to an epistemological “we” is basic to the 
production of feminist scholarly knowledge, it must also be simultaneously 
relativized, displaced, and reformulated by the thematization and treat- 
ment of differences and inequalities between women. This is in no way to 
be understood as a misfortune or childhood illness of a still-young schol- 
arly practice; it can be regarded rather as a significant indicator of the direc- 
tion feminist theory should take. A women’s/gender studies that under- 
stands itself to be critical of the dominant order must constantly reassign 
itself the task of questioning its own epistemological foundations in the 
spirit of antifoundationalism (as defined by Judith Butler [1994], among 
others). Feminist theory must reflect upon the contingency of its own 
premises and constructions to maintain its awareness of the difference be- 
tween the thought and the thinkable. It is less a matter of working out a 
subject core (¢.g., gender) than one of developing a range of tools for ana- 
lyzing the logic of power relations and power struggles. A scholarly prac- 
tice that aims to critique power and hegemony must be forthright about 
its own complicity in given relationships of power. The unsaid must also 
appear in the said. Transdisciplinarity, while hardly feminist scholarship’s 
last word in response to this challenge, accepts the task of making itself 
transparent by thematizating the conditions of its own speech. “In the ideal 
case, this transparency of conditions,» the philosopher Wolfgang Welsch 
commented, leads to “an explicit delineation of the boundaries and exclu- 
sions of the respective conditional framework” (1996, 938). 

Feminist theory has repeatedly resisted the procedures of exclusion in- 
herent in the disciplinary organization of knowledge. In doing so, it has 
provoked a reconsideration not only of disciplinary structure itself but also 
of what qualifies as knowledge in any discipline. Feminism’s openness to 
self-reflection and subsequent changes have been largely the result of its 
attention to women’s contradictory social experiences. On its intricate path 
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from margin to center, women’s studies now is in danger of giving up its 
dialogue with the other in favor of a dialogue with the canonized powers. 
It behooves us to bear in mind Paul Celan’s remark that “[s]he who speaks 
shadow speaks truth” (1983, 135) —that full speech is realized only when 
the unspoken appears in the spoken, that, as Bourdieu put it, “acts of rec- 
Ognition are unavoidably acts of misrecognition” (1997, 96). 
‘Understood thus, transdisciplinarity can be an opportunity to retain the 
dissident -potential of women’s/gender studies while also transforming it 
into a well-honed, central tool for scholarly analysis of the problems of the 
next century. 
Women’s Studies Department 
University of Potsdam 
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Barbara Charlesworth Gelp! 


Signs: The Stanford Years, 1980-1985 


n April 1998, Myra Strober and I were asked to participate in the Jing 

Lyman lecture series, sponsored by the Institute for Research on Women 

and Gender at Stanford University, by recalling our experiences during 
the years that Syms was housed at Stanford. Myra, when director of the 
institute (then called the Center for Research on Women), had initiated 
the bid to have Signs come to the center, its first editorial move after its 
brilliant success under Catharine Stimpson’s editorship at Barnard. Myra 
was also one of the group of associate editors while the journal was at 
Stanford, and I was its editor. 

These distinctions — editor, associate editor — had an administrative ne- 
cessity, designating lines of responsibility that the University of Chicago 
Press needed as part of the journal’s structure, but in our internal organiza- 
tion we worked as a collective. The managing editors and I had primary 
responsibility for editing accepted essays, but the whole group — associate 
editors, the managing editors, and I—was involved in brainstorming and 
in handling different aspects of editorial review. Not surprisingly, then, the 
event that Myra and I most emphasized in recalling our experience was the 
conference “Communities of Women” that Signs had sponsored. Planning 
for it began almost as soon as we caught our breath after the steep learning 
curve that followed Sggns’s arrival. The conference was held at Stanford 
on February 18-20, 1983, almost precisely the midpoint of the journals 
presence there. The special issue of Signs based on the conference appeared 
in Summer 1985, as we were packing up the boxes to send to Sjgns’s next 
home under Jean O’Barr’s editorship at Duke-University of North 
Carolina. 

The context and circumstances in which Myra and I made our 1998 


* Because the mastheads of Sygus serve as the only record of partapants in the Stanford 
group, ket me list them here. The first assocates were Estelle Freedman, Carol Nagy Jacklin, 
Nannerl O. Keohane, Michelle Zimbalist Rosaldo, Myra H. Strober, and Margery Wolf. In 
1983, Jane Fishbume Collier and Sylva Yanagusako soined the group. Margaret Weeks was 
the first managing editor and Clare C. Novak the assistant editor. After a year, Clare became 
managing editor, and Susan L. Johnson joined the staff, first as assistant, then as co-man- 
aging editor. 
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presentation permitted —even demanded—a nostalgia not appropriate in 
the look forward into the new millennium that Pm attempting here. We 
noted —as I see we did in our editorial in the “Communities of Women” 
issue — our initial delight in the editorial collective as an indicator that the 
“sisterhood” that was so much a catchword of the day could indeed be 
actualized. We recalled the importance of Nan Keohane’s contribution to 
the journal before, to our prideful dismay, she became president of Welles- 
ley College; we celebrated the life of Shelty Rosaldo and mourned ber loss. 
In describing the conference, Myra and I remembered it as an extraordi- 
nary outpouring of community feeling, recalled the dynamism with which 
Sister Joan Chittister, in the conference’s dosing, called on us to reaffirm a 
spirit of collaboration that resists the violence inherent in competition. 
And, as I look to corroborative documents, I see’ that we remembered 
rightly, but in that presentation at the institute we did not tell the whole 
story. 

The years during which Signs was at Stanford marked the point of 
“turn” in feminist experience of sisterhood. Under analysis, our experience 
itself gave rise to harsh and searching questions: Is a group of predomi- 
nantly white women at a private university to take itself as model for wom- 
en’s interactions? Is the concept of powerful sisterhood at all liberatory for 
women of color, when their struggle must of necessity be a racial one in 
solidarity with men? Is the celebration of sisterhood itself not shot through 
with an ideological blindness to racism, classism, and homophobia within 
as well as outside the women’s movement? Sober and thoughtful in its 
tone, the editorial for the “Communities” issue raises these strong caveats 
about the very concept we had originally planned to celebrate. 

That soberness has taken a tum almost to the somber (or such is my 
impression) in the fifteen years since Sqgns left Stanford. The essentialism, 
separatism, classism, and racism present in the early years of the twentieth- 
century women’s movement have rightly come under judgment, but what 
rallying cry do we have to replace “sisterhood” as a call to common action? 
Is common action possible or even appropriate at this historical moment? 
Questions like these darkened my mood as, through the winter quarter of 
the 1998-99 academic year, I did the preliminary work of articulating my 
feelings that this short essay demands. What are my hopes for the future? 
Do J actually have any? Or do I have primarily fears? Would I just as soon, 
therefore, not think of this subject at all? 

As it happens, I consider these questions in the very room in which, 
fifteen years ago, I edited Signs. I have agreed to serve for part of this year - 
as acting director of the feminist studies program while its director, my 
friend and Syms associate Estelle Freedman, is on sabbatical. The program 
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is housed at the Institute for Research on Women and Gender in the 
rooms once used by Sggms. I sit, therefore, at my old desk. The tasks are 
administrative, active: outreach to other programs and departments on 
campus, participation in meetings of the program’s Committec-in-Charge, 
attendance at functions — all with the program’s administrator, Cathy Jen- 
sen, along with her assistants, Heather McCallum and Masum Momaya, 
as my aides and mentors. The performance of these duties returns me to 
the world of interdisciplinary feminist study and a consciousness of femi- 
nist activism that I have not experienced since the Sggns days. And there- 
fore — pondering, struggling for discernment—I find myself looking to 
routine events as themselves potential signs. My feelings while engaged in 
these tasks help me to assess the present and thereby project a possible 
future. . 

Monday, February 1, 4:30-6:00, Reception for the New Women Faculty. 
Each year the provost’s office, the institute, and the feminist studies pro- 
gram sponsor this event. New women faculty members are asked to intro- 
duce themselves and to speak briefly about their areas of interest, while 
women already on the faculty are encouraged to attend and to welcome 
the newcomers. It is a celebration, then, of Stanford’s “community of 
women.” This year the number of women added to the faculty—thirty- 
two— brought exclamations of pleased surprise from the old guard. At 
least as hopeful a sign of change was the range of disciplines represented: 
four in engineering, ten in the medical school, four in the sciences, two in 
the law school, one in the business school. And, with a busy quarter already 
under way, twenty-three of these new faculty members came to the 
reception. 

Standing beside Cathy Jensen, I was among the pleased exclaimers. Ca- 
thy joined me but murmured, “There are very few of the regular women 
faculty here” True — and I knew in part the reason. February is the height 
of the hiring season. The English department was hosting a candidate in 
its ongoing senior search, and there were job talks being given in other 
departments as well. With crowded schedules and competing demands, 
women necessarily find themselves choosing to work within their separate 
departments. Therefore, the increased number of women on the faculty 
does not in itself bring increased interdisciplinary communication. 

A far more serious problem shadows my pleasure in these added num- 
bers of women faculty. The pressures on all untenured faculty members 
involve not simply schedule but also the steady rise in the height of the 
bar for tenure. How many of the untenured among the thirty-two arrivals 
actually will be granted tenure? The last tenure appointment made through 
the ranks from the English department (bracketing my own halftime 
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appointment) dates back more than ten years. Such signs do not augur 
well for the future. 

Thesday, March 2, 12:00-2:00, lunch with a friend. The friend, not a 
member of the English department, is one among many people — includ- 
ing what appears to be a disproportionate number of women — who have 
recently been denied tenure at Stanford. Our lunch was nonetheless in 
great part a celebration: she had just accepted a chaired professorship from 
another institution. It was also a chance for me to learn something more 
of the class-action suit being brought against Stanford by the Labor De- 
partment. The question posed is whether Stanford is an academic work- 
place inimical to women and minorities. 

In this connection a report to the Faculty Senate on the situation of 
women at Stanford, drawn up last year by a committee of the Women’s 
Caucus chaired by Estelle Freedman (history) and Cecelia Ridgeway (soci- 
ology) highlighted an extremely important point that might otherwise 
have gone unnoticed. In the 1980s, when women’s presence on the Stan- 
ford faculty made a noticeable advance, the administration then in place 
subscribed to a policy of affirmative action at both the hinng and tenure 
levels. This policy did not allow a lower standard for minorities and 
women, but it did take the position that, when there might be two op- 
posed judgments about the quality of a tenure candidate’s work, those 
ruling in the matter should favor the more positive view. That policy 
was subsequently changed under a provost who is an African-American 
woman; now affirmative action is operative at the entry level to Stanford 
but not at the tenure level. The Stanford Faculty Senate was never con- 
sulted about this policy change; it was a unilateral administrative decision, 
and in 1999 there appear to be no procedures in place whereby it can be 
overruled. Not a happy sign. 

Thursday, March 4, 4:00-5:30, fermemst studies alomnac panci. As we 
move toward spring quarter, graduating seniors often experience separa- 
tion anxiety. For those majoring in feminist studies this can be the moment 
when actual voices or voices in their heads say, “I told you you'd be better 
off majoring in English if you planned to go to law school?” As a practical 
response to this difficulty, Masum, the undergraduate coordinator, has for 
the past two years organized a session in which graduates from the pro- 
gram meet with the seniors. The ahumnae describe their experiences on the 
job market and in their present work, thereby transforming the unknown 
into something imaginable and so less threatening. My presence at the 
gathering was simply ex officio—a courtesy to Masum and the alumnae 
and an indication to the seniors of the program’s interest in their decision- 
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making process. I did not expect myself to be one of those receiving wis- 
dom or help. 

As part of the plan to show as many options as possible within limited 
time, cach panelist represented a different area of choice. But as I listened, 
I noticed a common theme. Each one, without for a moment “preaching,” 
simply took two points as given: first, that majoring in feminist studies 
had been her way of analyzing the sources of injury and injustice to be 
found at the intersections of race, class, gender, and sexual preference; and 
second, that the work she chose after college must in some way resist and 
negate those sources. Backlash against feminism and the “me first” mental- 
ity taken as characteristic of the 1990s have not gone away, but I was hear- 
ing testimony to another attitude at work in the world as well. The dream 
of a community of women may have had deep flaws, but here were women 
building community and doing so, at least in part, because of that earlier 
dream, despite its flaws and mistakes. Perhaps, after all, we had learned 
something from the mistakes. 

My life rooted here at Stanford, I did not come to the meeting with the 
alumnae burdened with the seniors’ anxieties. Yet, as the narrative above 
suggests, I did come with fears about the imagined future, the twenty-first 
century, as a world of escalating competition filled with attendant violence, 
injustice, and self-concern. Those realities cannot be blinked away, but they 
are also not the whole truth by any means, as I could tell from the narra- 
tives of these former feminist studies majors. The very last words spoken 
at the “Communities of Women” conference were Sister Joan Chittister’s: 
“This conference was designed to call all of us to begin again, begin anew? 
They still seem appropriate several months into the year 2000. 


English Department 
Stanford University 


Jean F. O’Barr 


My Master List for the Millennium 


Ike many who will read this essay, I am a list maker. What do I plan to 
do and when do I need to do it? And every once in a while, I enter the 
major leagues and make a list of my lists. What have J committed my- 
self to do and how will I prioritize those commitments? And, like some 
who will read this essay, I do not quarrel with using events such as the 
millennium to encourage reflection. I find such events an ideal time to 
make lists, for they focus me both backward and forward simultaneously. 

My colleague Mary Armstrong, who read this essay in draft form, sug- 
gested that list making is indeed a feminist practice. Feminism, she ob- 
served, is constantly in the process of thinking of, and consistently and 
repeatedly fighting for the recognition of, its own history and the history 
of women. Feminism envisions the future with an ongoing consciousness. 
In short, the work of feminism is the work of always having the master 
lists in mind. The millennium may help us acknowledge the very special 
consciousness we try to cultivate and maintain as feminists. 

In rethinking my personal habit in light of her comments about our 
collective tendencies, I plunged ahead to compile a list of the commitments 
I believe feminism needs to pursue, with some notes on how to get going. 
And like all lists, some items will be scratched off over time and others will 
reappear under various headings for decades. 


Challenges that confound me 


1. Negotiating the many languages of feminism. Figure out how to talk to 
feminist colleagues in our own specialized and theoretical language at one 
moment and in the next moment discuss feminist issues with my campus 
and community colleagues in terms that are meaningful for them. 

2. Pursue the tough research questions interdisciplenarily in a climate that 
pretends there are few if any left to pursue. Seek outlets to publish interdis- 
ciplinary analyses and then build a rriculum vitae of works that meets the 
measure of senior colleagues who bring disciplinary judgments to bear in 
campus decision making. 

3. Keep political conemitments at the core of all these endeavors. When 
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colleagues say that feminist scholarship is political, remember that theirs 
was too — at some point every discipline arose in response to a social prob- 
lem. When colleagues resist a feminist proposal on political grounds (but 
never saying 80), remember that according women and gender center stage 
always causes discomfort since it means a rearrangement of power. And 
when colleagues worry that feminists disagree, agree with them — healthy 
disagreement is a key marker of vigorous intellectual inquiry, so celebrate it. 

4. Work with the folks who have more power and different politics. To achieve 
institutional compromise, to choose the battle that might be won at the 
moment (and, hopefully, will not backfire later), is to maintain the long 
view while surviving in the short run. Be around, and active, for the long 
haul. 

5. Learn to talk to the next generations, whose ecperiences are different from 
my own. Repeat to myself that their issues show a difference on the surface 
but that underneath there is a substantial similarity. And remember not to 
tell them to be grateful for all that we have done. - 

6. Find the balance between arrogance and apathy (a Charlotte Bunch 
phrase) when it comes to women from backgrounds and cultures other 
than my own. Acknowledge that (#) they have many of the keys to under- 
standing their own needs, (b) some of the strategies people like me have 
developed might aid their success, and (c) they have much to teach and we 
have much to learn in the exchange. 

7. Tern pokes about women and feminism around, driving a point home but 
leaving out the egregious insults. 


ideas about what to do 

l. Develop a complex: agenda. Get out of the either-or mentality when 
thinking about what to do and go for the both-and strategy (although 
maybe not in the same day). Remember that, along with most women who 
have assumed multiple tasks and roles in family, work, and community, I 
am accomplished at doing several things at once. 

2. Get space. Space of all kinds, so that we can come together across the 
lines that demarcate us now: campus space in offices, classrooms, hallways, 
parking lots, mailrooms, and toilets; community space where women from 
many locations find common ground; public space at national and regional 
conferences on disciplinary and topical issues; intellectual space at research 
conferences of our own that are genuinely interdisciplinary; organizational 
space in an association that speaks for feminists, with us, about us as a field 
of inquiry; space in print and on electronic media that spreads the ideas 
and options we are developing about women, gender, and feminism. 
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3. Foster coalitions. Individuals and groups always have agendas. Their 
agendas will not be identical to ours, but our agendas will overlap. Think 
about ways to come together at those intersections. This applies to 
ries in the academy, and to the myriad policy decisions in institutions of 
higher education. Note that coalition building will be helped by a 
multitask agenda and some spaces to pursuc it. 

4. Do not get stuck. Think of the feminist toolbox as having everything — 
master’s tools, new tools, and old tools that can be deployed for new pur- 
poses. Use the toolbox: spend energy on deciding which tools to use, not 
only on how to equip the toolbox. I will know what I need when I try 
using the tools that I have —then I can search out others. 

5. Write, speak, think, argue, reinforce. Be conscious of our history and 
develop a sense of responsibility to communicate it. Do whatever it takes 
to leave a richer legacy than the one inherited. That includes leaving private 
papers to a library and telling children and younger friends what all this 
fuss about women has meant. 

6. Change structeres. (This is the hardest one.) Begin by changing | 
women and the circumstances in which they sometimes find themselves 
and the ways many present themselves and are represented. Do not stop 
with changing people: get people to change structures. Remember: only 
when there is a shift in institutional patterns of power can people sustain 
the changes they have initiated. 

7. Persist, persist, persist and then take a few days off. (No, this is the hardest 
one.) There is no way to battle sexism constantly and stay balanced. Feed 
the spirit and tend the body so that the mind can soar. Be passionate in 
commitment and use the power of that passion, knowing that the glass is 
better imagined as half full than as half empty. 


Women’s Studies Program 
Duke Uneverstty 


Nollwe M. 


Like Canaries In the Mines: Black Women’s Studles 
at the Millennium 


The United States should have closed down and examined its every 
tena, REE O aS av ORG Very rat Gay 2 Diack worn 
observed that the collard greens tasted like water. 

— Walker 1988, 35 


ecently, one of her colleagues mentioned that Lani Guinier is working 
on a theory about the similarities between black communities and the 
canaries once used by coal miners to detect poisonous gas in the 
mines. She believes that, in much the same way as the death of the tiny 
birds would signal the presence of poison gas and give the larger, stronger 
miners a chance to make a quick retreat before they were harmed, the col- 
lective gaspings, reelings, and collapses of urban black communities signals 
the approach of evils that threaten us all. Her point, much like that of the 
above quote of Alice Walker, is that we need to pay attention to what hap- 
pens “over there to those people,” because “there” can become “here” and 
“them” can become “us” rather quickly. ; 

While it is my contention that the health of black women’s studies paral- 
lels that of larger fields (women’s studies, history, English) within the acad- 
emy, in the few short pages that follow, I want to look specifically at one 
aspect of the academic life and health of black women’s studies — the circu- 
lation of ideas, scholarship, and theoretical paradigms. Black women’s 
scholarly space is shrinking (if cited at all, the work of black women schol- 
ars is often buried in a footnote), bodies are disappearing (the work of the 
actual black women in black women’s studies is often forgotten entirely), 
and those without an elevator to carry them up out of the mines are staring 
at each other in wide-eyed wonder (many whose work falls within the con- 
fines of the field find themselves engaged in scholarly conversation only 
with each other). If I had a lot more space and a little more courage, I 
would now turn to a number of recent and historical examples that illus- 
trate my point. However, given the limitations of both, anecdotal evidence 
will have to suffice. 

At a recent conference on African-American studies hosted at an East 
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Coast institution, a black woman colleague and I marveled at the fact that, 
with the exception of the panel on gender, few black women scholars had 
of black women academics, the six remaining panels included only two 
invited black women scholars. Additionally, we noticed that we did not 
hear anyone who was not black and female utter the name or mention the 
work of an African-American woman academic. It was not that such work 
was not relevant, but the conference was not specifically about black 
women and so netther their brains nor their bodies were seen as crucial. 
This state of affairs is either a form of academic apartheid or death. Pm not 
sure which, but I am sure that the greens are tasting mighty watery. I also 
know that this was not a turn of events I had anticipated when I graduated 
from college and entered graduate school in 1987. 

By the late 1980s, black women’s studies seemed poised to take over 
the universe. Toni Morrison and Alice Walker were popular publishing 
phenomena; Paula Giddings had recently initiated a popular interest in 
African-American women’s history and club movements; Barbara Chris- 
tian had already traced a history of black feminist criticism; bell hooks was 
writing a staggering amount in various forms and forums about black 
women’s relationship to feminism, representation, power, and ideology; 
Hortense Spillers and Mae Henderson had introduced the world to black 
women’s relationship to deconstruction and various critical theories; a 
whole host of graduate students were writing dissertations, theses, research 
papers, and conference presentations on subjects that situated black 
women at the center of numerous discourses and disciplines; and there 
was serious interdisciplinary exploration of black women’s past and present 
lives, literatures, and histories. That period was undeniably a high-water 
mark for work and interest in African-American women’s studies. Even 
so, those canaries have been chirping away, trying to tell the rest of us 
something. 

Indeed, in a 1994 article published in this journal, Ann duCille wrote 
passionately about what she termed “The Occult of True Black Woman- 
hood” (1994). She asked who owned the field and why the overwhelming 
interest in the subject was functioning to exclude the scholarship of black 
women academics. She wanted to know how it was that fellowships, jobs, 
and tenure for people working in black women’s studies seemed to pass 
black women by. In short, she raised an alarm while at the same time mak- 
ing clear that she was in no way interested in policing the boundaries of the 
field or acting as a gatekeeper to determine what kind of people engaged in 
this work. All were welcome to either visit or move into the neighborhood; 
duCille just wanted to remind them that there were already people living 
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there. Although that article was authored in the early 1990s, there are still 
some striking similarities to the state of the field as we put a period on the 
decade and begin a new century. At first blush, it does not appear that 
duCille’s warnings resulted in quick action. While there are some slight 
differences between then and now, they generally are not for the better. 

If one of the primary problems for black women’s studies in the mid- 
1990s was a sort of historical amnesia with regard to the contributions of 
pioneers in the field of black women’s studies, as well a distressing lack of 
academic support for black women who wanted to work in the field, at the 
end of the century it no longer is deemed necessary to become familiar 
with the work of contemporary black women academics or, once one be- 
comes familiar with the work, to give credit for the ideas used. There are, 
for example, any number of black women academics who have had the 
experience of leafing through a book or article that directly relates to some 
work we have published and finding our work unmentioned or of listening 
to a talk and hearing the substance of our work come back at us out of the 
mouths of the speakers. It’s just our nemes that are missing, although, we 
are always assured, “You are in the footnotes — somewhere.” 

Black women’s studies has gained some and lost some in the the past 
ten-odd years since I entered graduate school and began to work in the 
field. However, Pm not sure the fundamental dynamics of space and power 
have been reconfigured in any significant way during that period. This in 
and of itself should serve as a warning to the rest of us. In the meantime, 
we are left to wonder about the place of African-American women’s schol- 
arship in the academy and to ask whether we intend to pay attention to 
the health of the canaries in the mines: leave them to their insistent chirp- 
ing without a backward glance or free them to fly into the bright sunlight 
of a new century. We should decide while the decision is still ours to make. 
History Department 
Pri Universi 
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Nell [Irvin Painter 


Regrets 


his little essay bothers me greatly, because I want to write it and I 
want to write it right: to think about what has changed, what research 
remains to be done, what advice Pd give to younger scholars. But try 

as I may, Pm not sure I can even show up. Every time I sit down to write, 
especially when I think about the academy in the next five years, exaspera- 
tion overflows my computer. 

For twenty-five years Pve been hearing too much of the same frustra- 
tions from my colleagues of color. Too little has changed for me to cherish 
the “progress” I know to lie at the core of a mandatory narrative from 
scholars of color. We can complain, but only after praising how far we have 
come and how much things have changed for the better, thank you. But I 
saps too much energy for me to perform it at the end of the academic year. 

How can I reflect on how far we have come when American historians 
still divide not only the American past but also American historiography 
into “real” history, which counts, and African-American history, which 
does not count and need not be read or cited, unless produced by whites? 

How can I speak of progress when I know that young African-American 
historians’ fear that they will not be judged fairly by their professors is 
founded? 

How can I assure my younger colleagues that things have changed 
when only white historians receive prestigious prizes for writing African- 
American history? - 

When black women professors are vulnerable to harassment from male 
students of all races? 

When white colleagues routinely forget they have black colleagues? 

When we in the minority are still expected to smile gently when we're 
the only one, time after time after time? 

When isolation, exhaustion, and frustration sit at the end of every work- 
ing day, little energy remains for the contemplation of issues beyond how 
to make it to the next day and the end of each semester. 
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After such a long time and still so many of the same old frustrations, 

Pm just plain worn out. 

African-American Studies Program and History Department 

Princeton Unsverstty 


Barbara Ransby 


Black Feminism at Twenty-One: Reflections on the 
Evolution of a National Community 


fter mourning the loss of several stillborn black feminist organizations 
over the course of the 1990s, the midwives were beginning to feel 
cursed. Why did the baby keep dying before she could be nursed to 
life? Why did we seem unable to sustain a national organization beyond 
the moment of crisis or celebration that inspired its conception? There 
were political and personality differences at play, to be sure, and there was 
also the sheer enormity of the task and the lack of resources, time, and 
stamina, given all the other battles we were fighting simultaneously. But 
there had to be something else. After all, we knew there was a constituency 
for black feminist ideas and issues. There was the African-American 
Women in Defense of Ourselves (AAWIDOO) mobilization of sixteen 
hundred women in response to the Anita Hill-Clarence Thomas hearings 
in 1991. A few years later, in response to the Million Man March (MMM), 
there was another series of gatherings, a public statement critical of the 
march, and several follow-up gatherings under the banner of African- 
American Agenda 2000. And in Chicago in 1998, a historic gathering of 
the Black Radical Congress (BRC) inspired the formation of a Black Femi- 
nist Caucus. But by 1999, it appeared that all of these attempts at creating 
a national black feminist entity centered on the politics of grassroots or- 
After all of our meetings, conferences, mobilizations, listservs, draft 
documents, retreats, and rallies, what did we have to show for our efforts? 
There was no name, no structure, no office, no budget, not even a voice- 
mail or post-office box. There was no organization for black feminists/ 
womanists on par with the National Organization for Women or the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of Colored People—no national 
marker that we actually existed. But we do exist — a loose network of black 


Thus arncle, constrained by time and space, does not profess to be a comprehensive survey 
of black feminist poltical work or scholarship; rather, rt highlights those struggles and cam- 
peigns in which I have been directly involved and the scholarly literature that mtersects with 
my own research and writing. 

[Sys Journal of Women m Calture and Saceety 2000, vol. 25, no. 4] 
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women activists and a few male fellow travelers and nonblack supporters 
who have established a tangible political history together and, more impor- 
tant, have established the parameters of a shared political It is 
that consensus, as well as the awkward but protracted process by which it 
was achieved, that offers hope for a more democratic and inchistve progres- 
sive movement in the twenty-first century. 

When Deborah King, Elsa Barkley Brown, and I launched the AAWI- 
DOO campaign to protest Clarence Thomas's nomination to the Supreme 
Court and to highlight the issue of sexual harassment and the media’s si- 
lencing of black women, we did not talk about our long-term goals. As it 
tumed out, our ideas about where the mobilization was headed and at 
what pace were quite different, and, after several local branches in Chicago, 
New York, and Philadelphia failed to sustain themselves without the sup- 
port of a national body or solidly planted roots, the entire AAWIDOO 
initiative slowly and quietly faded out of existence. Nevertheless, a collec- 
tive silence had been broken. Not since the National Black Feminist Or- 
ganization and its more well-known offshoot, the Combahee River Collec- 
tive, made their marks in the mid-1970s bad black women in the United 
States organized around a feminist/womanist agenda and made a national 
public intervention. We raised more than $50,000 in a short time to place 
ads in the New York Times and African-American newspapers around the 
country, and we compiled a mailing list of over two thousand names, 
which itself became a vital resource for subsequent local and national mo- 
bilizations. The campaign represented a growing consensus among an 
often invisible network of activists and intellectuals who at least partly 
shared a political vision, even if we were not all card-carrying members of 
any one club.’ 

In 1993, black feminist writer Jill Nelson, activist Gail Garfield, and 
others organized a series of rallies to protest plans by the predominantly 
male political establishment of Harlem to give Mike Tyson, a convicted 
rapist, a hero’s welcome after his release from prison. Black feminist activ- 
ists in Harlem took the principled but unpopular position that rape was 
both a feminist issue and a black community issue and that, racism within 
the criminal justice system notwithstanding, rapists could not be celebrated 
as heroes in our community. The Harlem activists requested the AAWI- 





1 During the MMM mobilization, the Ner Tork Thess Magenine featured a story on black 
feminism by a novice writer who distorted and obscured more about black feminism than 
she revealed (Zooks 1995). This type of skewed media coverage reinforces invisibility as much 
as outright silence does. For more carefully researched studies of black feminism and black 
womens political activism, see Smith 1983; Giddings 1984; Guy-Sheftall 1995; Collins 
1998. 
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DOO mailing list to publicize and garner support for their campaign, and 
AAWIDOO’s strategy of buying newspaper ads served as an inspiration 
and model for St. Louis activists who organized a similar campaign against 
the exaltation of Tyson in their community.? 

The growing network of black feminists across the country again be- 
came visible in 1995 when the aspiring patriarch of black politics, Nation 
of Islam minister Louis Farrakhan, convened a gathering of men in the 
nation’s capital to reclaim their rightful places as heads of their families and 
leaders of the entire black community. Feminist activist and law professor 
Kimberle Crenshaw organized a national meeting in New York in the 
spring of 1995 to explore how black feminists should respond to the 
MMM. We formed an ad hoc committee, issued a public statement, and 
participated in several community forums. Our response to the MMM and 
the increasing male-centeredness of black politics and community prion- 
ties represented a deepening national consensus among black feminists. 
The black community as a whole was sharply divided over the march, with 
the majority in support. The issue, for many, was not clear cut: for some, 
opposing Clarence Thomas’s sexism had been easy because there were so 
many other reasons (having to do with his conservative antiblack politics) 
to oppose him, but to challenge a charismatic religious icon like Farrakhan 
or a superstar athlete like Tyson was a different matter altogether Never- 
theless, black feminists once again mobilized on fairly short notice to do 
precisely that. 

The black feminist statement issued on the eve of the MMM, like AA- 
WIDOO?’s four years earlier, was not a narrow, single-issue document. It 
outlined both the sexism and unprecedented gender exclusivity of the 
MMM and also the conservative class message of the march’s principal 
spokesman. A core of activists held several follow-up mectings and a three- 
day-long retreat to try to map out a way forward after the march. Again, 
old phone chains from previous mobilizations were activated and relation- 
ships reestablished. There was a clear sense of a tangible national constitu- 
ency. While most of those who participated were college educated and, to 
a large extent, middle class, we were engaged in many different areas of 
political work: international human rights; antrviolence; opposition to the 
prison industrial complex; welfare rights and antipoverty work; civil rights 
and sexual harassment litigation; alternative media; lesbian, bisexual, gay, 
and transsexual work; and student organizing. Some of the members of 
this group, which called itself African-American Agenda 2000, later be- 
came key organizers of either the African American Policy Forum or the 


2 White 1999 provides an excellent detailed analysis of the St. Louis campaign. 
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Feminist Caucus of the Black Radical Congress (two groups that re- 
connected to work on the Tabitha Walrond case in the summer of 1999).? 
Even though questions of strategy and tactics have divided us at times, our 
politics keep bringing us back together 

So, what are the politics that unite a disparate cross section of organizers 
under the rubric of black feminism? Let me first address the method and 
style of organizing and then, briefly, the ideological content. Over the past 
decade, the style of black feminist work has represented a democratic im- 
pulse within the larger progressive movement, with decentralized mobili- 
zation efforts, informal leadership, and flexible structures. This has not al- 
ways been the most efficient way to organize, but the political benefits have 
outweighed the inconvenience. Moreover, we have benefited from such 
Organizational structures, which have consisted of less hierarchical steering 
committees and coordinating groups rather than chairpersons, presidents, 
and officers in the more common linear fashion. Over the years, black 
women have evolved organization styles consistent with the specific cul- 
tural, economic, and historical realities that have defined our lives. I can- 
not, within the confines of this article, outline all of the nuanced variations, 
but one predominant strain is a decentralized, group-centered, grassroots 
democratic model, best exemplified by the lifelong work of Ella Jo Baker 
and Septima Poinsette Clark.* Given this history, it is not surprising that 
no single charismatic figure has emerged to personify and symbolize the 
movement. For example, there is no dark-skinned version of Gloria 
Steinem or Betty Freidan in black feminist circles; there are no female 
counterparts to Louis Farrakhan or Jesse Jackson, Sr in terms of political 
visibility. Angela Davis, Barbara Smith, and bell hooks are perhaps the 
most renowned living black feminist personae, but, for different reasons, 
each has admirably resisted and declined icon status. 

But what are the ideological tenets around which black feminists have 
organized? Perhaps strongest is the notion that race, class, gender, and sex- 
uality are codependent variables that cannot readily be separated and 
ranked in scholarship, in political practice, or in lived experience. The main 
tension within diverse political coalitions has been the tendency to rank 


? Walrond was a young black woman on welfare who, in May 1999, was convicted of 
child a short time before he died because his Medicaid card had not yet arnved m the mail. 
A coalition of groups supported Walrond’s case, citing it as an example of sexism, racism, 

* On the democratic character of many of black women’s organizing efforts, see Brodkin 
1988; Payne 1995; Robnett 1997. 
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different systems of oppression and thus prioritize the liberation agendas 
of certain groups within the coalition. Because any political agenda that 
addresses the realities of most African-American women’s lives must deal 
with the four major systems of oppression and exploitation — race, class, 
gender, and sexuality—black feminist politics radically breaks down the 
notion of mutually exclusive, competing identities and interests and in- 
stead understands identities and political process as organic, fluid, interde- 
pendent, dynamic, and historical. The openness of our political processes 
and the permeability of our multiple identities help create the potential for 
collaborations that transcend social boundaries and reject elitist criteria for 
leadership. Instead of policing boundaries, racial or otherwise, black femi- 
nists have more often than not penetrated these barriers, expanding the 
meaning of “we” and “community” in the process. 

Contrary to those who argue that black struggles, women’s struggles, 
queer struggles narrow our range of vision and divide us into factions, 
the radical organizers and theorists within these so-called identity-based 
movements actually offer the terms for a higher level of unity, integration, 
and interaction. Radicals within the feminist, lesbigay-trans, and people of 
color communities generally see fighting against economic exploitation as 
intimately related to, and inseparable from, the fight against racism, sex- 
ism, and heterosexism and as a critical component of their political agenda. 
Thus, these forces are potentially the connective tissue between various 
social change movements and constituencies, rather than the wedge that 
divides them. Nothing embodies this spirit better than the founding state- 
ment of the Combahee River Collective, conceived nearly a quarter- 
century ago by black lesbian feminist activists in Boston, many of whom 
continue to play central roles in progressive struggles today. It reads: “The 
most general statement of our politics at the present time would be that 
we are actively committed to struggling against racial, sexual, heterosexual, 
and class oppression and see as our particular task the development of inte- 
grated analysis and practice based upon the fact that the major systems of 
oppression are interlocking. The synthesis of these oppressions creates the 
conditions of our lives” (Combahee River Collective [1977] 1995, 232). 

It is no coincidence, then, that black feminist organizers around the 
country have deeply immersed themselves in struggles that incorporate but 
are not isolated to gender issues.’ In the decades since the formation of the 


t For example, Beth -Richie’s (1995) work on domestic violence has connections with 
ington D.C.-based organrrer and law professor Lisa Crooms have worked on international 
and domestic human rights projects that incorporate many issues in addinon to gender. 
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short-lived Combahee River Collective, black feminist practice has evolved, 
not so much reinventing itself as building on the foundational vision, out- 
lined in 1977, of an inclusive, multi-issue political agenda built on a fluid 
democratic practice. And while we often bemoan the absence of a tangible 
physical place of our own, black feminists are not invisible, nor have we 
been effectively silenced. A wealth of scholarship has helped to forge a 
heterogencous body of work that explores and debates the applications 
and interpretations of black feminist political ideology. More important, 
because of our persistent efforts — the lessons learned, strategies explored, 
trust ‘established, storms weathered — perhaps now we have the kind of 
history that can give us greater optimism for the future, optimism that 
might enable the forging of an independent black feminist organization 
with links and ties to multiple other oppositional and visionary movements 
of the twenty-first century. 


African-American Studies Department 
University of Ilenois at Chi 
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Karen Brodkin 


Once More Into the Streets 


Iennium, schmillenntum. Dll be happy to survive the next few years 
of “friendly” fire —the continued transfer of the public purse from 
the needy to the greedy and of young men of color from schools to 
prisons, the castigation of white women for daring to have abortions and 
of women of color for daring to raise children. With “friends” like these, 
as a dead white European man once said, “what is to be done?” To answer 
that question, I turn to history, looking backward to find the way forward. 
Yes, I know about subjectivity, that my history is not necessarily yours, 
that there are many histories and no one truth. But some histories and 
subjectivities can suggest ways forward, while others leave us in despair. 
(Guess which get more play in mass and scholarly media?) My history is 
of the former kind. 

I am an affirmative-action baby. Thanks -to the civil rights and black 
freedom movements, Pm a very comfortable middle-aged, middle-class 
white woman, thank you. Second-wave feminism, my own included, was 
just a bud when all those funds that put me through graduate school magi- 
cally appeared. And I wasn’t even one of the targeted beneficiaries. But a 
beneficiary I certainly was. And so were lots of other white women — and 
men—of my generation. I know who put us where we are— lots and lots 
of mainly working-class black and brown women and men. And now it’s 
payback time. Make no mistake, my history tells me that payback is good 
for white folks too, and it’s especially good for white feminists. 

Like many middle-class white feminists who finished their undergradu- 
ate years in the early to mid-srxties, I got a virtually free nde through grad- 
uate school, mostly from fellowships large enough to support me. The 
sixties and early seventies were years when public funding to train more 
college teachers grew sharply. Most of us wannabe academics were white 
and middle class because, before the cavil rights movement, that’s who col- 
lege was mainly for. There was precious little about gender equity in any 
of this (I was.told by a senior colleague at my first teaching job that he 





between the two authors across race and generation. 
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liked to hire women because they worked much harder and you didn’t have 
to pay them much). 

The reason that money went into expanding graduate education and 
training college teachers was that undergraduate education had expanded. 
And most of that expansion was a result of pressure by the black freedom 
and allied social justice movements to desegregate higher education so that 
more than token numbers of people of color and working-class whites 
could attend college. That pressure also produced Medicare, Medicaid, 
Head Start, and the reform and expansion of Aid for Families with Depen- 
dent Children (AFDC). Health, education, and welfare for all Americans. 

The combination of social movements and urban uprisings gave birth 
to a wave of public community-college building in general and in neigh- 
borhoods of color in particular. For example, years of pressure from Afri- 
can Americans for a community college in Detroit, a predominantly black 
city surrounded by largely white counties with such colleges, produced 
nothing — until the 1967 Detroit uprising. Two weeks after the fires died 
out, politicians found funds for Wayne County Community College. In 
New York, City University expanded exponentially, instituted open admis- 
sions, hired many of my graduate-school peers and professors, and, as a 
tuition-free institution, became a model for public higher education na- 
tionally. New York's state university system and California’s three-tier sys- 
tem also expanded greatly in a more democratic direction than they had 
before and than they have since. These developments greatly increased 

multiracial access to higher education for undergraduates, graduates, and 
faculty. The result, despite a couple of decades of backsliding, is that U.S. 
universities today are considerably more colorful than they were when the 
sixties began. 

This was the history that gave birth to the feminist movement. The 
white — and black and Chicana — feminists who animated the second wave 
came out of the civil rights, Chicano, and other movements that were part 
of a broad tapestry of movements working to broaden democracy in 
America. The idea that all the early feminists were white or that feminism 
was only about white women obliterates the contributions of African- 
American and Chicana feminist activists who were working and writing in 
1970 (e.g., Toni Cade Bambara, Frances Beal, Eleanor Holmes Norton, 
the Black Women’s Liberation Group, Elizabeth Sutherland, and Enri- 
queta Longauex y Vasquez). 

Twenty-five years ago, the lines between feminism in the academy and 
activism in the streets were much more blurred than they are today. As a 
result of contributing to Robin Morgan’s anthology Sisterhood Is Powerful 
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(1970), I received more mail than I could answer. As a new faculty member 
at Oakland University near Pontiac, Michigan, I invited my activist and 

feminist undergrads to form a group to answer the mail and to join in 
helping women from across southern Michigan set up their own con- 
sciousness-raising groups. In those years when abortion was illegal, we 
were also involved, with local clergy, in helping pregnant women get abor- 
tions, first in Canada, then in New York. Three older, retumimg women 
students in my anthropology class and three young ones in Carol Andreas’s 
sociology class organized a campus movement for a child-care center. It 
became a mass movement that included campus workers and their de- 
mands of pay equity and culminated in a sit-in child-care center in the 
university president’s office. My university was not a high profile place; it 
was not famous for activism; we didn’t make headlines. But our activism 
was probably not that unusual either. 

Women’s studies was but one of many institutions — like battered wom- 
en’s shelters, women’s clinics, rape crisis centers, political organizations and 
women’s buildings — that we hoped would help save women’s lives. Broad 
movement activism made curricular space for the then-bizarre notion of 
women’s studies programs, which we envisioned as one among many insti- 
tutions whose mission was to support equality for women as part of a 
wider push for democracy for all. 

That was then; this is now. All of those social justice programs, like 
the affirmative-action programs under such heavy attack today, benefited 
everyone. They were not zero-sum games; rather, they expanded greatly 
the institutions that served health, education, housing, and welfare needs. 
National priorities were democratized because there was a social move- 
ment, a coalition of movements, strong enough to do it. These truths of 
my history are hard to-find in today’s mass-produced historical record.' 

Mass-produced histories explain the wholesale shift away from public 
responsibility for social service toward a military/prison/police-centered 
state as necessary and good. Racist gender stereotypes are at the heart of 
these histories: demonizing women on welfare as African-American wel- 
fare queens and caricaturing African-American and Latino men as gang- 
bangers and criminals are part of a history designed to show that social 
welfare programs created monsters of color. The message was unspoken 


1 Not surprisingly, some of the self-appointed stewards of U.S. higher education were less 
than pleased by these trends: in 1968, the Carnegie Commission worried that, by the mne- 
the antiracist and democratic polimcal environment of the shes, and the Committee for 
administration as an antidote to faculty power (sec Sacks 1978). 
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but loud and clear: whiteness is heterosexuality, is subordination of 
women, is “respectable,” is rightness, and rightness doesn’t make waves. 

So now it’s payback time. Perhaps more than other social movements, 
campus programs, and organizations created to further social justice, 
women’ studies has grown in size and strength. True, it has also lost much 
of its fire and has remained too white, but; still, at some level, we believe 
that our mission is to further social justice for all women— in the curricu- 
lum, in the university, in society. Payback means translating our multiracial 
feminist analyses into words of one syllable and taking them back to the 
can redemocratize politics today. Feminist and critical race scholars devel- 
oped the theory; women’s studies programs need to put it more consis- 
tently into practice. In that spirit, I have three concrete- recommendations 
for the immediate future: . 


1. Women’s studies curricula should be reorganized around a critical 
analysis of the counterpoint between the gendered racism of pub- 
lic policy and dominant discourses (domestic and global) on the 
one hand, and the variety of challenges and alternatives to these 
on the other. 

2. Women’s studies programs should become much more vocally. 
and visibly involved in fights to preserve and expand affirmative 
acoion. 

3. As the largest organized voice of feminism (with more than 1,500 _ 
programs in the United States alone), women’s studies should 
take the lead in amplifying feminist voices on these issues. 


Womens Studies, as the largest of the programs created by earlier racial © 
and social justice movements, has the responsibility to initiate the kinds 
Oe ee 
movements. The time to start is now. 


Anthropology Department 
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France Winddance Twine 


Feminist Falry Tales for Black and American Indlan Giris: 
A Working-Class Vision 


n 1998 | was invited to participate in a workshop, “Reminism’s Race 

Question,” organized by feminist historians Ellen DuBois and Brenda 

Stevenson at UCLA. I left this conference revitalized and affirmed after 
listening to sessions that included Rosalyn Terborg-Penn, Evelynn Ham- 
monds, Tessie Liu, Michael Awkward, and Fric Avila, among others. It 
was the first time that I had participated in panels that included black and 
Chicano male feminists from working-class origins along with established 
middle-class feminists. This workshop was the first J had attended that 
approached what I imagined a utopic feminist space/project to be: one that 
included women and men of color, working-class scholars, gay, lesbian, 
and queer scholars, as well as scholars trained in different disciplines and 
of different generations all engaged in dialogue. 

What I envision two decades from now is working-class American In- 
dian and U.S. black children claiming feminisms to empower themselves. 
I desire for the next generation what I was exposed to as a working-class 
gid Irving under American apartheid — a feminism that empowered me. I 
would like my experience of inclusion in feminist antiracist projects ex- 
tended to future generations of working-class U.S. black and. American 
Indian children who do not possess the cultural or financial capital to ac- 
cess a university education without a social justice movement. I want them 
to learn that feminism(s) can work for them. Is this “fairy tale” possible 
today in communities that differ from the segregated, working-class, and 
Catholic world in which I learned to claim feminism in Chicago two de- 
cades ago? 

My journey to a feminist antiracist identity may be interpreted by some 
as a black feminist fairy tale, but it was a real product of the civil rights 
and women’s movements. As a black girl (with an American Indian father) 
attending Catholic schools, I was taught by a series of feminists — mainly 
Irish Catholic nuns struggling to chart their own paths to antiracism. I 
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learned in contradictory spaces that feminism belonged to me. I have no 
personal memories of a monolithic middle-class feminism not attached to 
an antiracist agenda, and it was not until the early 1980s, as a member of 
a feminist writers group (consisting mainly of Jewish feminist poets), that 
I read about the history of U.S. feminism and learned of various forms of 
exclusion and racism as practiced by white feminists. But I read this as 
past history because I had grown up with feminist antiracists of all ethnic 
backgrounds in my life. My earliest memories are of the civil rights and 
women’s movements, and although I was too young to participate actively, 
I was taught that these social justice movements gave me access to a univer- 
sity education. 

I had neither U.S. black feminist nor American Indian feminist mentors 
in the two departments (anthropology and sociology) in which I trained 
as a doctoral student. I entered the graduate program in anthropology at 
the University of California, Berkeley, in 1989 and was surprised to find 
no students of working-class origin, no U.S. blacks, and no American Indi- 
ans in my cohort. Moreover, I was one of the few students who lacked a 
pedigree of academic parents or grandparents. This was a radical departure 
from my experience as an undergraduate at Northwestern University, a 
private institution that had a U.S. black student population of 12 percent 
and a significant number of working-class students at that time. While I 
encountered no working-class feminists among my peers in anthropology 
at Berkeley, I was mentored by several white feminist scholars, including 
Kristin Luker and Margaret Conkey, whose support (along with that of 
several black male scholars) prevented me from dropping out in response 
to the ongoing racism and elitism that prevailed. 

In 1994, when I considered: applying for academic positions as a U.S. 
black feminist trained in anthropology, I decided that the ideal place to 
synthesize my feminist and antiracist commitments was in a women stud- 
ics department. I was thrilled when I was offered a women studies posi- 
tion, and I began my first lecture to two hundred students with these 
words: “I am here today because of the civil rights movement and the 
women’s movement, and many of you are here because of these same 
movements.” I then asked them to close their eyes and imagine a prefemi- 
nist world that lacked women faculty, feminist journals, feminist books, 
feminist publishers, and women graduate students. 

While I have had several white feminist colleagues of working-class ori- 
gins in the departments in which I have taught, there has been a continued 
absence of working-class U.S. black and American Indian faculty. The “di- 
versity” criteria employed by some of my academic colleagues often as- 
sumes monolithic “white” and “women of color” categories that are not 
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inflected by class. The absence of sustained reflection on the complex inter- 
sections of racism and class inequality — and their particular impact on U.S. 
blacks and brown-skinned American Indians who possess neither white 
skin privilege nor class privilege—has consequences for the future of 
women studies and gender studies departments. I am concerned about the 
lack of a sustained discussion of the exclusion from the tenured ranks in 
many women studies programs of U.S. working-class women (of all racial 
and ethnic backgrounds), particularly those who lack prestigious creden- 
tials from Ivy League or Ivy League-equivalent schools. I have witnessed 
patterns of recruitment and hiring that fail to consider how the valonzation 
of scholars who possess class and cultural privilege (as measured by the 
“quality” of their degrees and letters) undermines the egalitarian ideals that 
women studies claims as a value. Consider the essays in Working-Class 
Women in the Academy, edited by Michelle M. Tokarczyk and Elizabeth Fay 
(1993). This volume includes essays by white working-class women strug- 
gling with pressures to devalue their cultural training, cultural style, and 
nonacademic lineage, which raises the question, Is it enough to simply 
consider hiring women of working-class origins and culture? The answer 
is No. 

Feminist scholars must challenge the aristocratic leanings of institu- 
tional reward structures external to their departments that exclude non- 
elites. For example, scholars who possess certain “lineages,” which include 
name” mentors, are typically assumed to be superior to scholars who are 
resource-deprived, their actual scholarly production notwithstanding. I 
have been privy to conversations in which feminist scholars who had pro- 
duced work that I consider equal if not “superior” in terms of both quan- 
tity and quality were judged less qualified. Scholars with less prestigious 
degrees often have to overproduce to compensate for their poor lineage, 
but this situation is rarely acknowledged openly. In his analysis of the “hab- 
itus” of the academy, Paul Rabinow (1991) provides an example of how 
senior faculty assess the “character” of job candidates through their table 
manners. He argues, “The extent to which this art of symbolic navigation 
is a product of class and status socialization is revealed and highlighted by 
the entry of newer minorities into the arena, who, while mastering in di- 
verse ways the codes of the academic world, reveal ... how habitual the 
‘docility’ in its strict sense is... . It is dangerous for the candidate or her 
supporters to point out these class- and status-based prejudgements to the 
old boys, who, proclaiming their perfect neutrality, will almost never en- 
gage on this ground” (69). Rabinow’s analysis of the criteria used to ex- 
chide candidates whose bodily practices fail to conform to middle-class 
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ways of comportment can also be applied to women of working-class ori- 
gin attempting to secure positions in women studies departments. 

In the 1980s the Reagan administration initiated a legislative assault on 
working-class students seeking higher education. Grants and low-interest 
loans of the sort that I received were eliminated. Today, working-class stu- 
dents have much less access to government-sponsored financial support for 
a university education than I did two decades ago. As affirmative action 
and poverty continuc.to be criminalized, academic feminists struggle to 
sustain a viable feminist antiracist project that is accountable to and in- 
cludes non-elite women. Implementing diversification in ways that benefit 
primarily the most privileged women threatens to replicate structural in- 
equalities while also reproducing impoverished university communities. 
Excluding scholars who lack prestigious pedigrees contributes to the politi- 
cal isolation of women studies programs in working-class communities. 
If women studies programs and departments are perceived to function 
as exclusive clubs that fail to actively recruit and support working-class 
women, they risk lacking political and moral credibility in working-class 
communities. Feminists have been central in creating more egalitarian 
spaces in the past, and we must continue the struggle to build antiracist 
and anti-elitist spaces of belonging. 

Department of Sociology 
Henry M. Jackson School of International Studies 
Unversity of Washington 
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Twenty-First-Century Academic Feminism In the United 
States: Utopian Vislons and Practical Actions 


he twentieth century began as the century of modernism with the 
hope that science, rationality, and technological progress would over- 
come the social and political ills so evident in nineteenth-century capi- 
talism and colonialism. Decades of objection to the modernist worldview 
have exposed its exclusions and repressions as well as the limitations of 
the utopian countermovéments that constituted the radical politics of the 
modernist century, with their premature political certainties and grandiose 
claims to universalism. Unfortunately, postmodernist deconstruction has 
remained primarily a critique, and critique without alternatives leads to 
cynicism. The next century will require a postmodernism that is politically 
activist and envisions rather than rejects the possibility of broad social 
change. In place of cynicism, academic feminists ought to be considering 
ways to recapture at least some of the spirit of our earlier political action. 
Admittedly, the conditions under which feminists work in this new century 
are different from those of the second wave. Still, we believe that it is pos- 
sible and necessary for academic feminists to think and talk about alterna- 
tives, to create new feminist visions, new feminist utopias for the future. 
Academics, scholars, teachers, and administrators in the United States 
are fortunate to have the space to engage in imagining a different, more 
just world. As feminists we can draw on our understandings of human 
beings and social life, of human agency and socially necessary organization, 
of how people create and change, and of how to use technology to foster 
creativity and make work a place of growth and satisfaction, not stagnation 
and alienation. These visionary questions are important not only for our- 
selves but also for our students, who should be encouraged to think be- 
yond the limits of what is immediately possible. In this sense, our commit- 
ment to knowledge and scholarship is founded on the modernist belief 
that knowledge is a basis for action. In this spirit, this essay revisits the 
choices academic feminists have made, not as an exercise in critique or guilt 
production but rather as a way of understanding the choices of the past 
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and therefore how choices may be made in the present and the future. ‘To 
truly know our history is to understand how the contexts within which we 
act shape what we consider possible. 

In the second-wave movements, many academic feminists saw their po- 
litical practices to be the encouragement and institutionalization of femi- 
nism and gender awareness and the production of feminist scholarship. 
Victory was celebrated every time another feminist was hired, every time a 
woman stepped into a position of authority, every time women’s studies 
gained another faculty line. And, to that end, there have .been many suc- 
cesses and some (but fewer) failures. The historical context within which 
academic feminists decided to pursue these goals made them seem simulta- 
neously necessary, possible, and even radical. There was a sense of connec- 
tion to women’s struggles in their families, workplaces, and communities. 
In addition, many of the innovations in academia, as in so many other 
parts of American life, were inspired by the liberation movements of the 
1960s. Establishing academic feminism was hard work, often done in hos- 
tile environments, but there was the élan, the spirit, of a social movement 
that sustained these efforts in the face of opposition. While attacks on aca- 
demic feminism have not been completely silenced, today it has defenders 
even among nonfeminists. So it is perhaps now time to rethink the original 
goals, not to renounce them but to reframe the possibilities for academic 
feminism and academic feminists today. We need to consider the political- 
action implications of being committed to utopian visions of human and 
environmental well-being. But how can this process of reframing be truly 
dialogic — a noe ee ee ever a A nme 
different generations? 

Te isa bese coy pearance die second wae a new 
Ph.D.s are the first generation of women who grew up with feminism, 
who never experienced a prefeminist world. There is a palpable sense of 
generational difference, framing how both second-wave and current femi- 
nists understand the experience of being women, of developing a gendered 
subjectivity, of taking on a feminist political identity. The differences, how- 
ever, are shaped by much more than each generation’s relationship to femi- 
nism as a political, cultural, and intellectual phenomenon. Women of the 
second-wave generation had to battle to enter the male-dominated institu- 
tions that governed the world of work and politics. Today’s feminists enter 
an economy with greater opportunity for women but even greater insecu- 
rity and intensified competition. The academy has not been insulated from 
these changes. If anything, they are felt even more profoundly in academia 
than elsewhere, since, until recently, academic institutions have been at 
least somewhat protected from market forces. Today, the shape of academic 
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institutions both internally and in relation to one another looks more like 


the U.S. economy as a whole: an elite of extremely privileged “winners” and 
a growing body of disempowered “losers” in a highly competitive game. 

The continuing overproduction of Ph.D.s relative to the supply of jobs 
is unlikely to wane, given the various interests driving it. On the one hand, 
there are enough successes to encourage people to enter graduate pro- 
grams, and, on the other hand, academic departments need a supply of 
graduate students to maintain their programs, so they have no reason to 
cut back on admissions. And, given the alternatives available to intellectu- 
ally oriented young people today, academia remains an attractive option. 
Insofar as the older generation fails to acknowledge the historical particu- 
larity of their present position, they conceal the class nature of the acad- 
emy— the inequalities of control over one’s intellectual choices, working 
conditions, and income between scholars at nonelite institutions and those 
at elite ones. Defining academic success in terms that emphasize striving 
toward the goal of reaching the most privileged locations in academia, and 
acting as if this were a realistic possibility for the majority of their graduate 
students, senior women academics, like their senior male colleagues, often 
obscure class realities and divert attention from a far more important possi- 
bility: the development of strategies that confront rather than accommo- 
date the distributions of power within and between academic institutions. 
The collective “networking” that passes as feminist organization in acade- 
mia today simply helps the lucky few to negotiate the hurdles and ascend 
the career ladder. It does little for those whose career ladders have a hori- 
zontal rather than vertical form. 

The same changes that are reshaping the professoriate are challenging 
the heart of feminism on campus: women’s studies programs. Here, too, 
failing to recognize significant changes in the way higher education institu- 
tions work will tum out to be profoundly disempowering. Although many 
feminist scholars recognize the crucial importance of “intersectionality” 
and the need to incorporate this insight into the women’s studies curricu- 
lum, the consequences for feminist political strategy have been only dimly 
realized. In the first place, the recognition of “difference” has become, in 
too many instances, an intellectual exercise removed from the practical 
problems of creating political oppositional groups or forces based in com- 
mon interests and goals. Even when difference is analyzed politically, the 
goal tends to be narrowly focused on overcoming divisions among women 
in order to create a stronger feminist/women’s movement. 

It remains crucial for gender to be acknowledged as a pervasive dimen- 
sion of inequality, of social organization, social meaning, and cultural sym- 
bolism. Nevertheless, in this historical period, it is impossible to build a 
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women’s movement separate from an oppositional politics that recognizes 
all kinds of social inequalities. ‘The creation of a multi-issue coalrtional poli- 
tics linking feminism, antiracism, queer liberation, radical environmen- 
talism, labor movements, and broader working-class political agendas, is 
no longer only a utopian dream. It is a pragmatic necessity. 

There are, however, real barriers. Not least of these is that within the 
academy the acquisition of resources for building up women’s studies pro- 
grams has rested on assertions of a unique and, in some respects, unitary 
identity. (For example, the claim that women’s studies is a specialized field 
of study legitimates demands for a core curriculum and a core faculty.) In 
expansionary periods, there has been more room for new programs and 
thus for women’s studies, ethnic studies, black studies, and so forth, all to 
lay claim to resources. In today’s academic world, the drive to stabilize 
and expand women’s studies may intensify competitive relations with other 
programs that otherwise ought to be our allies, The point here is #ot that 
women’s studies ought to “defer” our ambitions. Rather, we need to recon- 
ceptualize how we are going to further the cause. Thirty years ago, femi- 
nists on campus were “outsiders within” who relied, at least in part, on 
our connections to a radical women’s liberation movement outside the 
academy. Feminist academics need to rekindle that admittedly tension- 
filled relationship, allying ourselves wherever we can with organizations 
and groups that oppose-corporate dominance. 

et ee 
Tea ail pin ne al oe eae ihe e peed: 
ministrators. It means taking part in struggles to expand funding for higher 
education not through the business-as-usual mode of shifting state dollars 
from another function (¢.g., social services) but through coalitions with 
labor and community groups (in the United States, organizations such as 
Jobs with Justice and ACORN) organizing for reforms that redistribute 
income and economic resources in general. 

In times when we feel especially pressured and politically weak, being 
called on to challenge economically and politically powerful forces may 
seem unfair. And, given that so many others are scrambling simply to stay 
afloat, to stake our future on a coalitional politics may seem utopian. 
Surely, the wiser course is to continue a strategy that has allowed feminism 
to make really unprecedented gains. But gains for whom? For which 
women? If we are to have a twenty-first-century feminism capable of mak- 
ing the same kinds of truly radical changes that the first and second waves 
made for their times, we will need new strategies that correspond to the 
new opportunities as well as the new difficulties of these times. It is truly 
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practical to hold on to our utopian visions for social justice, for they en- 
courage us to reach for the best that we might accomplish. 
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Tina Chanter 


Gender Aporias 


oes gender operate as an individual choice or a social mandate, or as 

something in between? How do we conceive of gender roles over time 

and across cultures? If gender is not to be conceived as a simple mecha- 
nism that dictates behavior, and if we are to avoid the trap of merely replac- 
ing biological determinism with cultural determinism, how exactly does 
gender work? Can we construe gender in a way that addresses changing 
stereotypes and that can be challenged, transformed, and refigured? What 
kind of flexibility does it have as a category, and to what does it owe its 
authority? If women are not assigned to subservience and passivity by 
some inflexible, innate nature but are accustomed to cultural roles, then 
rescripting those cultural roles should make transformation possible. But 
who writes the scripts, and how do they avoid privileging their own experi- 
ences and subject positions in a way that mimics precisely the alleged neu- 
trality that patriarchal values uphold? 

A useful way of considering how feminism has developed during this 
century, and where it might be going in the next, is to focus on how it has 
been served by the language of sex and gender. My intention is not to 
identify any feminist thinker or group of thinkers with a single approach 
but rather to isolate general tendencies, in order to clarify how best to carry 
forward our thinking about sex and gender, and to reflect upon whether 
these terms remain useful. To that end I distinguish three typical models 
of the relation between sex and gender and show how each is inadequate. 
I indicate the direction in which we need to go in order to ensure the 
usefulness of the categories of sex and gender, which might serve as a start- 
ing point for reflecting on the next millennium. 


The logic of sex and gender 

The relation between the terms sex and gender can be characterized as neces- 
sary, as arbitrary, or as contingent. At the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury, U.S. suffragists were trying to combat traditional conceptions of the 
relation between what later came to be called “sex” and “gender” The 
female sex was defined by certain physical, biological, and psychological 
[Sqyres: Journal of Women sm Culiwrs and Society 2000, vol 25, no 4] 
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characteristics that were taken to be innate, unchanging, and causally re- 
lated to activities, behaviors, and customs that were defined socially, cultur- 
ally, and historically. To be defined as a member of the female sex, on this 
model, necessarily entailed a specific and limited range of activities such as 
nurturing and child rearing, based on claims such as “women are naturally 
good mothers” or “the feminine constitution is unfit for the rigors and 
demands of the masculine world.” Once such language gained currency, 
the causal relation that was traditionally posited between nature and cul- 
ture could be cashed out as producing a relation of necessity between the 
terms sex and gender. 

Feminism challenged the idea that women were naturally destined for 
certain prescribed roles and unsuited for others by construing the relation 
of sex and gender not as one of necessity but rather as one that allowed 
some free play. But what kind of free play? Are women (and, by implica- 
tion, men as well) completely free in relation to their sex? That is, should 
the relation between sex and gender be understood as one of full auto- 
mony? Is gender free of any determining force deriving from sex, or is it 


ee ee ee eee 


is involved, and how is it to be thought? 


ls the connection between sex and gender arbitrary? 

During the 1960s, gender became the preferred category of analysis be- 
cause it offered a flexibility that sex did not appear to. But how exactly can 
gender free itself from its apparently necessary connection to sex? Are these 
categories to be seen as entirely independent of one another? Is ‘the rela- 
tionship simply one of habitual association, such that to point to the logical 
independence of gender from sex is also effectively to dismantle their ap- 
parent symbiosis—or at least to create the conditions for such disman- 
tling? If gender is only arbitrarily attached to sex, if sex places no restriction 
on gender, then any number of cultural behaviors and gender identifica- 
tions become available for adoption and reevaluation, and being a woman 
no longer entails being restricted by the traditional sphere of feminine ac- 
tivities. By positing the relation between sex and gender as arbitrary, femi- 
nist theory seemed to be rendering the body unimportant, collapsing sex 
into gender and claiming that gender could become the sole explanatory 
category. 

For all the possibilities it may seem to open up, construing the relation 
between sex and gender as arbitrary poses a number of problems and leaves 
important questions unanswered. It implies not only that there is no rea- 
son for the habitual association of gender with sex but also that sex has 
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nothing to do with gender. It is important to bear in mind, however, that 
severing the relation of necessity between sex and gender does not mean 
there is no connection whatsoever. In fact, experience suggests that gender 
has everything to do with sex: if a girl is treated like a girl, it is precisely 
because she has a female body. Furthermore, there must be some explana- 
tion for the consistent linking of sex and gender, other than mere historical 
accident. Even if the explanation turns out to be grounded on faulty be- 
licfs, those beliefs have held sway in ways that have systematically shaped 
social and cultural formations and institutions, so that some avenues of 
expression seem possible and legitimate while others are closed off as im- 
possible and illegitimate. 

What, then, does it mean to assert an arbitrary connection between sex 
and gender? It cannot mean that simply redescribing the relation can rein- 
vent it or that choosing not to conform to old stereotypes will free one of 
old restrictive ways of thinking. It cannot mean that gender identity can 
be re-created merely by a voluntary act of individual will that bears no 
relation to the social forces that create cultural stereotypes. Whatever it 
means, the assertion that the connection between sex and gender is arbi- 
trary, in order to have any effect, must involve a constitutive or performa- 
tive clement; it must involve a transformation of the systemic aspects of 
established and traditional roles. Gender is not simply a matter of choice, 
or even a series of choices, at the individual level. 


Is the connection between sex and gender contingent? 

To conceive of the relation between sex and gender as contingent, rather 
than arbitrary, allows feminists to acknowledge the significance of bodies: 
it is because a gids body identifies her with the female sex that she is taught 
to be, and expects herself to be, feminine. To see the relation as contingent 
acknowledges the force of social pressure but leaves room for a certain 
amount of discrepancy between cultural norms and an individual's ability 
or desire to reject them. An individual may well feel the weight of tradition 
that demands behavior considered normal for the gender assigned to her 
sex by society, but she will not necessarily conform to those gender expecta- 
tions. If individuals challenge gender norms, then gender norms them- 
selves will reflect such challenges and over time become less restrictive, as 
a wider spectrum of gendered behavior comes to be tolerated, accepted, 
and, finally, normalized. Construing the relation between sex and gender 
as contingent allows for some, but not total, free play. It concedes that 
bodies are relevant to gender identity but not determinative of them. The 
connection between sex and gender is not conceived as entirely static or 
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fixed but as capable of absorbing challenges and as changing over time. In 
this view, the relation between sex and gender is construed more loosely 
than on the model of necessity, but some kind of causality is maintained, 
rather than simply denied, as it is when the relation is considered arbitrary. 
The contingent model characterizes the relation of sex and gender as one 
of probability rather than necessity: having a female body makes it likely, 
although not necessary, One Ee eae) crear ERE 
to act in traditionally feminine ways. 

The problem with the arbitrary model of sex and gender is that, by 
collapsing sex into gender and treating the entire arena of sexuality as a 
normative, constructed dimension, it seems to disregard the relevance of 
the body. The contingent model responds to this potential eclipse of the 
body by ushering it back into play, but to do so it must posit the body as 
given. It seems to ignore the fact that the body is not the unchanging and 
natural ground it was once thought to be, that bodies themselves are sites 
capable of change. Work on transgender studies in the 1990s has brought 
this new understanding to the fore. Bodies do not necessarily naturally fall 
into the categories of male and female; they are made to fit these categories. 
Through a variety of techniques, including fashion, technology, surgery, 
and bodybuilding, we are able to reshape and resculpt our bodies. Does 
this ability suggest that perhaps the arbitrary model has more credibility 
than it first appeared? Should we embrace the idea that sex is really gender, 
or that sex is merely a normative projection of a binary heterosexual ma- 
trix? Such a model absorbs bodies into cultural norms, without leaving any 
space to consider the effects of materiality on these norms. 

Each of the three models I have outlined makes one of two mistakes. 
Either it assumes that sex and gender are logically autonomous categories 
that have a relation of necessity or. probability or it assumes that one cate- 
gory can be subsumed by the other. One must therefore be the founding 
and original category and the other merely a symptom or effect. We need 
a more porous model, in which neither category is evacuated of meaning 
but both are constituted, in relation to one another, as permeable and un- 
stable. The challenge, it seems to me, is to resist both the tendency to 
collapse one term entirely into the other and the tendency to assume the 
initial integrity and independence of both and then ask how they can be 
brought into relation with one another. We must find ways of conceptual- 
izing the sex-gender relation that avoid both. Otherwise, not only will we 
be forced to leave aside a proper investigation of bodies and materiality, 
we will also fail to think through the complexities of race, class, ethnicity, 
and other axes of oppression. 

Some theonsts have embraced the language of sexual difference in an 
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effort to formulate experience as both gendered and embodied, while at 
the same time recognizing that such formulations themselves are never im- 
mune from ideological inflection. If the terms sex and gender are to retain 
their purchase, their meanings must be able to shift as the relation between 
them is rethought, rather than always being strictly oppositional or mutu- 
ally exclusive. We cannot be content to construe gender as belonging to 
society or culture and sex as dictated by physical nature; we must under- 
stand that the domains we designate as gendered can have material effects, 
as when medical technology reorganizes bodies to cohere with normalized 
gender definitions. We must be prepared to think sex and gender as always 
in dynamic relation and the distinctions between the two realms as not 
fixed or rigid but malleable and flexible. 
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Millennial Bodles 


of us will find ourselves in the twenty-first century. I say “many of us” 

because there are plenty of folks for whom next year is neither the end 
nor the beginning of an era, millennium, or age. January 1, 2000, will be 
5760 according to the Jewish calendar, 2543 according to the Theravadan 
Buddhist calendar, and Heisei 12 according to the traditional Japanese cal- 
endar. Yet, despite these and other examples, one hears daily of the great 
event that will take place as docks worldwide sweep us into a global cele- 
bration of the New Millennmm. 

I begin an essay on feminism at the millennium thus not just to make 
the obvious point that assuming a global phenomenon bespeaks a kind of 
calendarial centrism but also to suggest that if the arbitrary demarcations 
of hundred- or thousand-year periods are one way to mark historical shifts 
and significant changes, the positioning of Asian Americans and other 
communities of color in the United States may very well undermine any 
celebratory gestures prompted by the changing of the calendar year. 

I say this based on a comparative glance over the past hundred years or 
so. At the tum of the past century, as in the present, populations of color 
were predicted to increase their numbers through immigration and birth 
rate. Alarmist pamphlets and “studies” decried the influx of the “rising tide 
of color” Asians were the targets of several U.S. anti-immigration acts be- 
tween 1882 and 1924, and Asian women in particular were seen as a threat 
to the white American nation-state because of their capacity for reproduc- 
tion. Such amnieties are mirrored in present-day rhetoric of Asian over- 
representation and fear of Latino population growth. In response, the last 
five years of the twentieth century have been characterized by neoconserva- 
tive attacks on the gains made by people of color in the past twenty- 
five years. California’s infamous Proposition 187 disproportionately affects 
Asian Americans and Latinos, and anti-affirmative action legislation 
around the country is attempting to cut into the already small numbers of 
people of color represented in the educational and public sectors. In this 
climate, Asian American women function doubly as acceptable “twofers” 
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(providing a race-and-gender alibi) and as members of the bogeywomen- 
of-color cadre who are supposedly saturating the job market in venues 
ranging from newscasting to medicine. 

Meanwhile, we are inundated with a “postracist” rhetoric of tolerance, 
inclusion, and color blindness, and with a persistent valorization of ideals 
of diversity in which we “celebrate the differences” a phrase that suggests 
a hodgepodge of happy inclusive plurality but obscures the extent to which 
such claims rely on images of equality that do litde or nothing to guarantee 
actual structures of equality. Liberal multiculturalist rhetoric has, with little 
exception, failed to do much more than bring some color to prime-time 
television and insert' food-and-culture learning units into kindergarten 
classrooms. It’s one thing to eat sushi and pancit and talk about how the 
Chinese invented firecrackers. It is entirely another to talk about the his- 
tory of exclusion and racism that defines much of the Asian American expe- 
rience, and still another to talk about current positionings of Asian Amen- 
cans in the racialized landscape of the United States. 

In other words, we are presented with images wherein difference func- 
tioris as healthy variety promoted by well-meaning folks for whom it is a 
singular sign of bad manners and bad taste to mention the realities of race. 
From telephone commercials to fast-food ads to magazines, a steady 
stream of images assures us that we (a white, black, brown, red, and yellow 
“we™) are no longer in the bad old days of racist segregation. Interracial 
couples are increasingly represented on prime-time television, and the faces 
of multiracial children are read as visual proof that we really can all get 
along, and better than anyone would have guessed. 

But while such fantasies flicker before us, there is the fact that monies 
for poor and immigrant children are shrinking at an alarming rate; that 
hate crimes against people of color and gays and lesbians are on the rise; 
that affirmative action programs on both local and national levels are being 
eliminated; and that political and social control over female bodies is being 
steadily reestablished. There is the fact that the only structures in which 
you will find a majority of color are state and federal prisons. 

In such a contradictory and contestatory climate, it is more crucial than 
ever to articulate the terms of what meaningful intervention might be, and 
it seems reasonable to expect that progressive and radical feminisms ought 
to play some role in that articulation. Yet, in the latter half of 1998, it was 
still possible for Susan Gubar, in a by-now-infamous essay, to rail against 
women of color for taking the fun out of feminism and breaking up the 
supposed unity of “women”?! Gubar is not the only, nor will she be the 


1 See also the mcisrve reply to Gubar by Robyn Wiegman (1999). 
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last, feminist theorist to lob such complaints. I won’t spend time refuting 
her claims here; rather, I want to point out that much feminist theory, like 
the reactionary Right and the liberal Left, has yet to come to terms with 
racialized embodiment. That is, feminism has failed to deal adequately 
with difference and particularity as both are registered by the body and as 
the body is registered by the social and material economies of the U.S. 
nation-state. To accuse women of color of theorizing out of a righteous 
and reductionist identity politics is, to my mind, to participate in a violent 
erasure of a body whose markedness gives rise to a very different articula- 
tion of what politics, feminism, and feminist politics might be. 

Cheryl Harris (1998), a professor of law, has pointed out that the lan- 
guage in which any of us might speak about race is never inherently tied 
to a particular and assumed politics. In the past ten years, feminist and 
other theories have evoked race as a social construction. Yet such a recogni- 
tion does not of itself signify an antiracist discourse, nor does it perforce 
lead to structural change. This is evidenced not only by conflicts within 
feminist theories — even putatively antiracist ones — that continue to con- 
struct women of color as the problematic reminders that gender never was 
and never will be a discrete axis of identity and subjectivity; it is also indi- 
cated by theories that focus on the constructedness of race to suggest that 
the disavowal of racist biologism is the key to the problem of racism. But 
where does that really get us? As Jan Haney López (1996) has demon- 
strated, discourses of race have vacillated between biologism and con- 
structivism over the course of the twentieth century, and there is nothing 
to suggest that racist repression was less intense in those periods during 
which race was spoken of as a social construction. Feminist theory, too, 
has long “understood” race to be a social construction that does not “re- 
ally” exist, but this understanding often has only obscured a problem with 
difference that masquerades under the guise of concern about feminism 
generally. 

When I ask what difference the work we do makes, I ask not out of an 
expectation that all theorizing must translate directly and immediately into 
street politics but rather out of a worry that sharpens with each invocation 
to “celebrate the differences” in a “global village” that seems increasingly 
to be home and host for casually, and sometimes radically, racist individuals 
and groups, many in positions of structural power. I am increasingly con- 
cerned with feminist theories that seem unable to think through the appar- 
ent conundrum of race as figure and race as literalization, or that invoke 
global subjects as a code for “third-world women,” a phrase that often both 
assumes and elides U.S. women of color. If we are to deal with the rampant 
contradictions that have marked the past century and threaten to follow us 


Devon A. Mihesuah 


A Few Cautions at the Millennium on the Merging of 
Feminist Studies with American Indian Women’s Studies 


t the millennium, more scholars than ever are writing about feminist 
theory. ‘To borrow from Kramarae and Spender, the field has exploded 
with theory, diverging opinions, and unanswered questions about 
women’s marginalization. At the same time, American Indian Studies has 
also grown to the point that Standing Rock Sioux writer Vine Deloria, Jr., 
has written, “I can see no useful purpose for any additional research or 
writing on Indians, other than as a form of entertainment” (1991, 461). 
Though the integration of American Indian women’s studies and femi- 
nist studies would seem a logical project for the new millennium, the prog- 
ress on such an initiative should be both cautious and deliberate. The intro- 
duction of the multifaceted lives and values of American Indians into 
feminist discourse will necessarily and appropriately confuse the under- 
standing of “women’s” experiences. Indeed, while clarity about gender 
may be compelling, it is often at the expense of the visibility, agency, and 
identity of those represented. I therefore add my cautions here to the argu- 
ments put forth by other women of color, seeing both the need for appreci- 
ating women's heterogeneity and the need for more sensitivity in studying 
and writing about individuals outside one’s racial and cultural group. I 
believe all feminists can learn from American Indians, but care must be 
used in researching, interpreting, and formulating ideas about “others.” 
At the year 2000, and 502 years after what Natives commonly refer to 
as the beginning of the “invasion,” thousands of books and articles have 
been written about Natives. With the exception of works of fiction, the 
vast majority of these are written by whites who analyze their subjects us- 
ing Eurocentric standards of interpretation not Natives’ own versions of 
about women outside their group, as well as gathering information, creat- 
ing theories, and benefiting from all of this writing, Natives’ images are 
Many thanks to Joseph Boles, director of women’s studies at Northem Anrona Univer- 
sity, for his gentle critique of thus essay. 
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often at the mercy of author bias, power positions, and the personal 
agendas of scholars and of authors of popular literature. 


Scholars often rationalize that because they are armed with written doc-. 
umentation and theories (often formulated by thinkers who have never 
met an Indian), they can write from a Native, perspective. It is dangerous 
and unethical to presume to know what motivates Native women without 
talking to them, but scholars do it all the time. Some refuse to speak with 
Natives, believing that informants who are not formally educated have no 
information worth garnering. Occasionally, shyness or respect keeps re- 
searchers away, as in the example of a former non-Native graduate student 
of mine who never completed her nicely conceptualized dissertation on the 
activist women at Wounded Knee in 1973 because of my requirement that 
she conduct interviews with Native women present at the encounter. My 
personal standards — gut feelings, actually — are that I should not produce 
a manuscript about my tribe or another tribe unless it is useful to them 
and that I will not write about historic Native women unless the project 
benefits their descendants. 

Feminist scholars who wish to write about American Indian women 
must be aware of the various voices among them. For example, some writ- 
ers suggest that traditionalist Native women are the authoritative voices 
on Indian issues rather than those more assimilated. In the four pages that 
M. Annette Jaimes and Theresa Halsey devote to feminism in their 1992 
essay “American Indian Women at the Center of Indigenous Resistance in 
Contemporary North America,” they criticize prominent Native writers 
such as Shirley Hill Witt and Suzan Shown Harjo because, in their opin- 
ion, these women are too assimilated and are more concerned with fighting 
Sioux novelist and editor Elizabeth Cook-Lynn offers a similar thesis in her 
1998 essay “American Indian Intellectualism and the New Indian Story,” 
in which she argues that the writings produced by mixed-blood authors 
are rooted in “a deconstruction of tribal nation-past, hardly an intellectual 
movement that can claim a continuation of the tribal communal story or an 
ongoing tribal literary tradition” (128).-She also contends that successful 
writers such as Louise Erdrich, Paula Gunn Allen, and Wendy Rose (and 
males Sherman Alexie and Gerald Vizenor) exude “excesses of individual- 
ism” when she believes they should be advocating tribal unity. 

These stances include two of the important political issues within 
American Indian Studies among Natives. The first is identity politics: the 
women whom Jaimes and Halsey take to task actually are strong advocates 
for tribal rights, and Cook-Lynn tends to ignore the reality that the major- 
ity of Indians today are of mixed blood, often disassociated with their 
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tribe’s culture perhaps, but still possessing strong Native identities. Within 
and outside the academy, these voices debate, validate, and negate each 
other. Second, these sentiments contribute to my answer to the question 
of authoritative voice: there ist a single one among Native women, and 
no one feminist theory totalizes Native women’s thought. Rather, there is 
a spectrum of multiheritage women, in between “traditional” and “pro- 
gressive,” who possess a multitude of opinions on what it means to be a 
Native female. The label “third world women” is only a large umbrella 
under which another umbrella, “Natives? may fit, but underneath that 
umbrella are all of the three hundred or so modern U.S. tribes and, further 
still, all female members of those tribes. Thousands more umbrellas are 
needed to account for the tribal and individual sociocultural changes that 
occur over time. The complexity of Native women and the elements that 
make up their values and personalities are addressed in my essay “Com- 
monalty of Difference: American Indian Women and History” (1998), in 
which I also warn that identifying and categorizing these overlapping vari- 
ations among Native women are formidable tasks. Knowledge of these 
complexities, however, is crucial to understanding the rationales behind 
the Native voice the scholar hears, in addition to knowing that it is not 
representative of all Natives. 

Non-Natives must take care that the voice they hear actually is Native. 
Within the academy, numerous “wannabe” and “marginal” Natives with 
few connections to their tribes publish with the claim of writing from an 
Indian perspective. The voices of Native women have also been under- 
mined by the cultural and literary appropnations of New Age fraudulent 
“medicine women” who have convinced the public that theirs are the 
truthful works about Native religion and culture. For instance, the well- 
published charlatan Lynn Andrews distorts the reality of traditional Native 
male-female relationships and advises her followers that their quests to find 
their true “feminine” selves are hindered by male oppression.! Native writ- 
ers such as Wendy Rose and Andrea Smith discuss the potential damage 
done to constructive cross-cultural relationships between authentic Ameri- 
can Indians and non-Indians when these “plastic” medicine women and 
men (whose works have found their way onto university required reading 
lists) assert that they are the authoritative voices on Native spirituality. 

Assuming that a given researcher has real American Indian informants 
in mind, she must be aware that many tribes have strict research guidelines 


! Andrews is the author of, most notably, Medians Weman (1981), Jaguar Weman (1985), 
Star Woman (1986), and Crystal Woman (1987). 
2 See Andrea Smith 199]; Rose 1992; Andy Smith 1994. 
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that outsiders must follow when interviewing tribal members, as do uni- 
versities with institutional review boards (see Mihesuah 1993). And, good 
intentions do not always garner results. While some Natives are willing to 
share information with researchers, others are tentative and will discuss 
only bits and pieces of their lives and tribal goings-on. Traditional Native 
women—who might more accurately be called “tribalists” because’ they 
believe they are disadvantaged by the colonialist ideologies that disem- 
power their race and contribute to dysfunctional tribal gender roles — have 
no interest in white feminist theory because they know from experience 
that white women have enjoyed the power privileges that come with being 
white at the expense of women of color. They are aware that white scholars 
usually just want information that they use to build their academic careers, 
while the knowledgeable “objects of study” receive nothing in return. 

If feminist scholars want to learn about themselves and others and to 
contribute to their discipline, they: should approach American Indian 
women only because of genuine, but respectful, curiosity about another 
way of life. If allowed to. enter the lives of Natives, researchers should be 
forewarned that interviewing American Indians is very time consuming, 
that interviewers must be sensitive to the privacy and self-respect of those 
women, and that they must have a project that is important to the women 
whose voices they utilize. They must abandon any posturing about being 
an expert on what counts as important knowledge about Native women. 
If feminist scholars can engage in reciprocal, practical dialogue with their 
informants, then Native voices, too, will become a part of feminist 
discourse. 


‘ pplied Indi Spade 
Northern Arizona Uneperstty 
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Anne Fausto-Sterllng 


On Teaching through the Millennium 


hat do students want? The more time [ve logged in as a professor at 

a university that prides itself on good teaching, the less certain I am 

of the answer to that question. I know J want to tell students about 
what I find important, interesting, and useful in the world. I know I would 
like to see them all become activist citizens, young feminists, committed 
to equal opportunity for all races and ethnicities, willing to climb tall first- 
growth trees to save the environment, and much, much more. But can we 
transmit to the next generation the values devised from our own struggles, 
the lessons learned from our own mistakes, the knowledge gained by our 
own post-Enlightenment approaches to understanding the world? This is 
always the challenge teachers face, one made symbolically more poignant 
because we are at the foot of that heavily trafficked bridge into the twenty- — 
first century. 

I am poised beyond the halfway mark in my life and academic career, 
with many of my parents’ generation now dead and with those remaining 
numbering among the senior seniors. Being of “that certain age” has 
pushed me to reflect on how the previous generation shaped my own life. 
Perhaps those reflections can, in turn, help me better understand my own 
role as a teacher of following generations. I am a “red diaper daughter” — 
and on one side of the family a red diaper granddaughter too.’ I grew up 
with stories of struggle—how my grandfather was exiled to Siberia for 
taking part in a May Day parade in Tsarist Vilna, how Russian Commu- 
nists taught my grandmother to read in secret woodland meetings, how 
my father hid an axe handle under his coat when he went to the second 
Peekskill Concert featuring Paul Robeson. (The first had been attacked and 
disrupted by police and an anticommunist mob.) Our parents, despite — 
or perhaps because of — the 1950s, made every effort to educate us as good 
communists. During some summers I attended the interracial Pioneer 
Youth Camp, where counselors took us to meet Eleanor Roosevelt and 
we enjoyed regular visits from Pete Seeger and other progressive folk 
musicians. During the winters I frequented a discussion group developed 


1 See Kaplan and Shapiro 1998; Mishler 1999. 
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especially for the red kids of Westchester County (not actually an oxymo- 
ron!). We read Marx, Engels, Lenin, and others and found friends and 
refuge from an often hostile and alien world. 

Recently, I had a conversation with another red diaper daughter in 
which we talked about the inevitable deaths in our parents’ generation. 
These “grown-ups” were remarkable, she said, but although weve done 
them proud, we'are not them. We are not them because our world is not 
theirs. To begin with, there is no longer a single, believable international 
movement in which to place our faith. Instead there are dozens of move- 
ments — reproductive rights, gay rights, civil rights, environmentalism, the 
shelter movement, and many more. The Enlightenment concept of univer- 
sal brotherhood has given way to the postmodern notion of multiple and 
fragmented identities. Many of us have chosen to do political work (in- 
cluding both academic and teaching endeavors), but there is no longer a 
single political leadership to follow nor an indisputable chosen group — as 
the working class was to my parents and grandparents. The truth, both 
exciting and difficult, is that, politically and culturally speaking, my genera- 
tion has flown by the seat of its pants. There were none before us to de- 
velop the field of gender and science (for example). But we used tools given 
to us by the best of the previous generation — combining a dash of daring 
with vision, a passion for social change, and a critical mindset. 

What is true when we compare ourselves with our parents’ generation 
is equally true when we compare ourselves with our students. We cannot 
hope that they will be us. Nor can we expect them to understand more 
than a few fragments of our lives. I look out at the young people in my 
classes and know that they have not a clue as to who I am now, how I got 
here, and what I feel about the world. And I, also, have little insight into 
what they really think, what their eyes see, what makes them tick. With so 
little overlapping ground, how can I create the mutual empathy thar I 
think is essential for teaching and leaming? What can I teach them? I can’t 
possibly fill in all the information’ they are missing about the past or even 
about the present. But I can offer them what my parents’ generation gave 
me—a vision of the future. I can’t tell them how to get there, but I can 
give them research skills and urge them to learn how to organize. I can 
offer them undying intellectual curiosity. Some will accept the offer. That 
others will not is one of those difficult facts of life for a teacher. 

Although I work well with individual students in one-on-one situa- 
tions, I feel fairty certain that my days as an effective classroom teacher of 
students in late adolescence are about over. Oedipus and Electra haunt my 
classroom, and J am not interested in being the resident Mother target. 
My position as a feminist scientist often alienates me from science students 
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who can't figure out what to make of me. (For example, I recently had a 
student drop a course in the history of genetics and embryology because 
there was too much history in it. Note the title and go figure!) But because 
I really love science and teach it (even in the history course), women’s 
studies students also avoid me. Like most women’s studies programs 
around the country, Brown’s does not require its majors to study science — 
something I have written about elsewhere.? 

Intellectually and pedagogically, I have found myself most at home in a 
new academic field — science studies.? Those who gravitate to this new field 
have had to accept the existence of a feminist analysis of science (as one of 
several critical approaches to studying science as culture). Furthermore, 
these colleagues are generally not allergic to the idea that science studies 
students need straight science courses and technological literacy. So, once 
again, I find myself advocating at my university for a new course of study — 
one that elicits a certain degree of puzzlement or hostility from depart- 
ments unfamiliar with this new body of research and one that is as inter- 
disciplinary as gender studies and as exciting to its subset of students as 
early women’s studies courses were to the young feminists of the 1970s 
and 1980s. 

Although, with age, I have grown less happy in the classroom, my intel- 
lectual work now brings me more pleasure than ever. Finally, thirty years 
into the game, I feel like I understand a little something about how the 
world works. That it has taken me so long is, perhaps, in the nature of 
truly interdisciplinary work. One has to become mistress of several fields 
and also learn how to work profitably at the borders connecting particular 
disciplines. Part of my alienation from the classroom certainly lies in the 
fact that I want nothing more, at the moment, than to work—alone or 
with others —at the level of sophistication it has taken me so long to de- 
velop. Teaching at this level is not possible with undergraduates who must 
first learn the basics. But here too, I have made a choice about teaching. I 
decided, for example, to write my new book Sering the Body: Gender Politics 
and the Construction of Human Sexuality (2000) for a general readership, 
banishing the more arcane academic and technical discussions to the end- 
notes. This form of writing utilizes my teaching skills outside of the class- 
room, where, in the end, I reach a larger and more diverse audience than 
I can ever hope for through in-person contacts. 


2 Fausto-Sterling 1992. See also the Web site of the Amencan Associaton of Colleges and 
Universines for various projects aimed at overcoming the kinds of difficulties I discuss (http:// 
www.2ac-edi.org/Ininafrves/scilit html). 

! See Hess 1997. 
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Our professional strengths and weaknesses change as we age. I some- 
times wonder whether teaching is a profession better suited to younger 
colleagues who by virtue of their youth share more experiences and points 
of view with their students. And I think it is possible that we really do get 
wiser with age. If I am right about this double surmise, then it would 
make sense for the university of the twenty-first century to allow scholars 
gradually to transform their focus as they age. Such a transformation could 
take advantage of the certain knowledge that the skills and needs of begin- 
ning teachers, scholars, and feminists differ from those who have been at 
it for thirty years. I often used to joke that my generation of feminists 
would not take menopause lightly, that there would be an explosion of 
books on aging, public protests about estrogen, and more. Sure enough, 
the list of menopause books grows apace. In the same way, I hope that our 
generation of feminists will struggle out loud with what it means to age 
within the academy. Perhaps this brief essay will start the discussion. 


Professor of Biology and Women’s Studies 
Brown Uneverstty 
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Judith Kegan Gardiner 


Masculinity, the Teening of America, 
and Empathic Targeting 


lllennial changes are conducive to paranoid fantasies. This is mine: I 
imagine that the world is ruled by a few rich white men.’ They con- 
trol multinational corporations and the media, yet they want even 
more wealth and power. Their success produces problems they need to 
manage. Some want their daughters as well as their sons to inherit their 





Here in the United States, women have made significant gains over the 
past thirty years, and so have rich people. These trends are partly contradic- 
tory. Fewer U.S. men and women believe women are inferior to men or 
even very different from them, yet women still have less money, less power, 
and less freedom than men, while social classes have become more polar- 
ized.? Thus, widespread acceptance of some feminist ideas has not im- 
proved the lot of all women as much as we second-wave feminists hoped: 
My fantasy imagines ways that current trends m a 
change yet continue to uphold a male dominant status quo. 

Despite increasing numbers of male gender rebels, Spain 


ity seems to serve many men well. Few want to exchange it for androgyny 
or genderlessness. However, retaining male privilege without male su- 
premacist ideology requires new strategies. Midcentury breadwinner roles, 
which opposed rational masculine producers to emotional feminine nur- 
turers and consumers, today seem dull and out of date.* Now multina- 
tional corporate culture needs fewer high-wage producers and managers 
but even more consumers. I imagine that new kinds of masculinity help to 


1 The following brief cesay is a satire or caricature, a scheman simplificanon thar permits 
itself broad generalizations in order to sketch some current directions in the constructions of 
gender. For more complete documentation on these topics, see my essay “ ‘South Park? Blue 
Men, Anality, and Market Masculinity” (2000). That essay and this one relate to my book- 
in-progress on masculinity in femmist theory, which proposes the advantages of develop- 
mental rather that oppositional masculinines. One influential book on contemporary masa- 
linttes uw Connell 1995. 

2 For women’s economic status in the current economy, see, e.g., Sidel 1996. 

* On the decline of 19508 pammarchy, see Ehrenreich 1983, 1995. 
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compensate for men’s reduced roles as breadwioners and to reassert gender 
difference in response to feminist gains and economic changes. 

I see the new masculinities as products that are niche marketed and the 
processes they involve as operating like handball: men increase their soli- 
darity with one another through competition more than direct contact, 
their relationships bouncing off walls of media images. For example, the 
Superstar line of masculinity bonds men to athletes who act as living action 
figures, while the Slacker line glamorizes lighrly employed young middle- 
class white men, free from family obligations, not as sixties rebels against 
the consumer culture but as its hip, cynical connoisseurs. Thugs’ wrap- 
pings, howtver, package the same behavior as practiced by young men of 
color, while the Cyberinforcer line persuades young men passively seated 
in front of computer screens that they are tough and manly. 

Altered masculinities also appear in the reconfiguration and regendering 
of age categories, which I call the “teening of America”* This trend extends 
the imagery and lifestyle of adolescence throughout the age span, simulta- 
neously promoting consumption for both genders and reinforcing gender 
differences. Since adolescence is the age of maximum gender differentia- 
tion, such teening strengthens gender polarization when other social 
forces, such as feminism, work to erode it. Teening promotes images of 
youthful sexuality keyed to lifetime feminine attractiveness for women and 
athletic fun and fitness for men. It cuts across races and classes, although 
it 1s differently inflected in each. Moreover, it helps smooth the transition 
from liberal individuality, with its focus on personal rights and responsibil- 
ities, to consumer individualism, which isolates people from commitment 
to the welfare of others and refracts their identities through brand loyalties. 

Traditional social divisions can be maintained more easily when most 
people are kept isolated and insensitive to the needs of others, and it is 
harder to bomb people elsewhere if people at home notice that real people 
like themselves are being hurt. However, my paranoia believes that aggres- 
sion against others is required to maintain a stably inegalitarian world. 
Around the globe, young men serve as soldiers enforcing the status quo, 
most appropriate to men. However, gender maihtenance and power stabi- 
lization here in the United States seem to rely more on emotional socializa- 
tion than on force. In an economy where many men are receiving a lower 
patriarchal dividend in terms of power and pay than they used to, emo- 
tional reconfigurations help keep gender divisions firm: I fantasize that 
there are invisible Emotional Maintenance Organizations, which manage 
people’s emotions the way HMOs manage health care. 


* Bly 1996 puts forward a conservative and sexist vernon of this idea. 
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Empathy is paradigmatic of current reshapings of emotional respon- 
siveness. Empathy potentially serves equality, letting all people understand 
the sufferings of the oppressed and exploited and so motivating calls 
for social justice.’ Women have traditionally been judged more empathic 
than men, and women are also more inclined than men to sympathize 
with efforts for redistributive justice. Only a generation ago, women were 
largely relegated to unpaid nurturing and men to paid labor Keeping 
women empathic, my vision hints, is still necessary to providing underpaid 
caregivers for infants, the disabled, and the elderly. Now, however, more 
women can be detached from providing personal services in order to in- 
crease the market for receiving them. Sex, love, food preparation, personal 
safety, and psychological insight are all available in the open market. 

Boys are not fixed in patriarchal masculinity by either biology or fe- 
male caregiving but must be rigorously trained throughout youth, often 
through humiliation by older peers.* Boys tease and shame other boys in 
schools and playgrounds, and men’s work sites also foster edgy defen- 
siveness against a culture of mutual attack. Men in our culture typically 
prove their manhood by resisting impulses to empathize with victims and 
by showing themselves impervious to the insults of others. Thus anti- 
empathy training still seems an important part of masculine gendering. 

Some popular culture of the 1990s teaches young men to identify with 
the vulnerability of boys, then to rebuff sentiment and empathy in favor of 
cool, tough, and selfish responses, including, for example, glee at a cartoon 
child’s recurrent murder.” Humor targeted to college men is both anti- 
empathic and masculinity-reinforcing. For example, a list of comic maxims 
argues, “If men really ruled the world,” “nodding and looking at your 
watch would be deemed an acceptable response to ʻI love you; ” and “itd 
be considered harmless fun to gather thirty friends, put on horned helmets, 
and go pillage a nearby town.”® Such anti-empathic elements in popular 
culture apparently keep male bonding instrumental rather than erotic or 
political and also strengthen class and race hierarchies. 

Furthermore, I picture male loyalty to masculinity as reinforced through 
identification with power and prestige, whether that of superathletes, 
movie heroes, billionaires, or political leaders. Conversely, dominant U.S. 


* For references on empathy and gender, see, c.g., Gardiner 1994, 1998. 

6 See Chodorow 1998, which alters the views earlier expressed in Chodorow 1978. Foc 
children’s gendenng of empathy, see Eder et al. 1995. 

7 The character Kenny in the television scrics South Perk us killed in nearly every program 
in purportedly humorous circumstances. 

3 I received these maxims as part of an anonymous e-mail posting circulated among col- 
lege students, titted “If Men Really Ruled the World,” credited to Maxie Magazine (Novem- 
ber 1998). 
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masculinity invites men to attack weakness in others and ridicule those 
already shamed. This habit created a painful contradiction for many men 
when a popular president, instead of being a site for identification with 
idealized power, was sexually exposed and humiliated for adolescent sexual 
behavior that seemed neither powerful nor traditionally masculine. 

At the same time, powerful men may now want to enjoy more emo- 
tional goods themselves, including love, passion, empathic capacities, and 
children’s attachment and admiration. They want to feel emotionally alive 
and in touch with their inner, even childhood, selves. One solution I envi- 
sion is the narrowly targeted empathic moment, an interlude of.child care 
or family affection that is kept apart from business or political life. Such 
empathic moments are available vicariously through the media as well as 
at home. For example, famous athletes cry on television about impending 
illness or deceased parents. The athletes, who already serve as masculinity 
prostheses for other men, thus also become their emotional surrogates. 
Politicians, too, claim to “share the pain” of the suffering and exploited 
without seeking to end it. 

One practice that inhibits empathy is the eighty-hour workweek, 
whether the workaholic executive’s one job or the needy moonlighting 
worker's two, which reduces labor costs. In my fantasy, such overtime by 
the rich serves chiefly to isolate high-paid professionals from their families 
and their communities and from fellow feeling with the poor, whom they 
believe work less hard and therefore deserve less. This system also permits 
a few privileged women to join ruling-class occupations if they conform 
ee ee OE a oy, 
attachments. 

Thus, empathy is incited and targeted only to those most like oneself — 
or, if more broadly, then only briefly — at the same time that anti-empathic 
forces are also being strengthened. These complex possibilities modernize 
older, simpler connections between femininity and empathy and between 
masculinity and aggression, while increasing the contradictions and humil- 
lations that keep men’s social feelings in check. 

Hegemonic masculinity bolsters male dominance. Feminists therefore 
have an interest in encouraging more democratic masculinities. Develop- 
mental rather than oppositional gender schema are promising in this re- 
gard. They define being a man not in opposition to being a woman or a 
male homosexual but as the result of growing beyond being a boy. Even 
less polarized masculinities, however, will be truly egalitarian only when 
they are built on empathy rather than humiliation and shame. 

Millennial realities are far more difficult, complex, and multivalent than 
my schematic fantasies. There are no central emotional managers or mascu- 
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linity marketers masterminding the construction of consumer individualist 
gender. Nevertheless, my fantasies at least articulate a hope that U.S.-based 
feminist theorists engage with masculinity and age studies, as well as other 
global knowledges, in order to work more effectively toward a gender-just 
fature for all. 


Department of English 
University of Ilinois at Chicago 
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Thomas J. Gerschlick 


Toward a Theory of Disability and Gender 





s feminist theory has developed, scholars increasingly have attended to 
how gender intersects with other social characteristics, including sex- 
ual orientation, class, and race and ethnicity, to shape the perceptions, 
experiences, and life chances of women and men. More recently, activists 
and scholars have applied feminist insights, theory, and methods to the 
intersection of disability and gender.’ However, comprehensive theories 
about the relationship between disability and gender remain elusive. This 
essay contributes to the development of such theory by addressing the fol- 
lowing questions: How does disability affect the gendering process? How 
does it affect the experience of gender? How does having a disability affect 
women’s and men’s abilities to enact gender? In what ways are the experi- 
ences of women and men with disabilities similar and different?? 
Developing a theory of disability and gender provides insight into the 
lives of a large number of people. The U.S. Census Bureau estimates that 
in 1994 more than 20.6 percent of the U.S. population, or about fifty- 
four million people, had some level of physical or mental disability; for 9.9 
percent of the population, or twenty-six million people, this disability was 
severe (McNeil 1997, 1).* After women, then, people with disabilities rep- 
resent the largest minority population in the United States. Given that the 
likelihood of developing a disability increases with age, and given that 
the baby-boom generation is aging, the proportion of the U.S. popula- 
tion with disabilities will likely continue to increase. Moreover, accounting 
for the experiences of women and men with disabilities makes feminist 
theories of gender more inclusive, complex, and nuanced. Finally, a 


This essay is dedicated to the memory of Adam S. Miller (1971-99), friend and frequent 
coauthor. I would like to thank Bob Broad and Georganne Rundblad for ther comments on 

1 See Fine and Asch 1988; Hillyer 1993; Morris 1993a, 1993b; Gerschick and Miller 
1995; Wendell 1996, 1997, Gerschick 1998. 

2 Space limitations necessitate that I focus on disabilities primarily in the United States in 
this essay. Sec Lynn and Wilkinson 1993 for a number of international perspectives on 
women and disabilrty. 

* McNeil 1997 provides Census Bureau definitions and measures of disabilrty. 
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theory of the relation between gender and disability provides another tool 
that people with disabilities can use to understand and challenge their 
oppression. 

In order to contextualize the experiences of women and men with phys- 
ical disabiltties, we need to attend to three sets of social dynamics: the 
stigma assigned to disability, gender as an interactional process, and the 
importance of the body to enacting gender. 

To have a disability is not only a physical or mental condition; it is also 
a social and stigmatized one (Goffman 1963). As anthropologist Robert 
Murphy observes, “Stigmatization is less a by-product of disability than its 
substance. The greatest impediment to a person’s taking full part in this 
society are not his physical flaws, but rather the tissue of myths, fears, and 
misunderstandings that society attaches to them” (1990, 113). Thus, stig- 
matization is embedded in the daily interactions between people with dis- 
abilities and the temporarily able-bodied.* In order to enact gender, people 
with disabilities must be recognized by others as “appropriately” masculine 
or feminine (West and Zimmerman 1987). Much is at stake in this process, 
as one’s sense of self rests precariously on others’ validation or rejection of 
one’s gender performance. Successful enactment bestows status and accep- 
tance; failure invites embarrassment and humiliation (West and Zimmer- 
man’ 1987). Thus, people with disabilities are engaged in an asymmetrical 
power relationship with their temporarily able-bodied counterparts. 

Bodies are central to achieving recognition as appropriately gendered 
beings. Bodies operate socially as canvases on which gender is displayed 
and kinesthetically as the mechanisms by which it is physically enacted. 
Thus, the bodies of people with disabilities make them vulnerable to being 
denied recognition as women and men. The type of disability, its visibility, 
its severity, and whether it is physical or mental in origin mediate the de- 
gree to which the body of a person with a disability is socially compro- 
mised. For instance, a severe case of the Epstein-Barr virus can lead to 
disability; however, typically the condition is not readily apparent and, as a 
consequence, does not trigger stigmatization and devaluation. Conversely, 
having quadriplegia and using a wheelchair for mobility is highly visual, is 
perceived to be severe, and frequently elicits invalidation.’ Moreover, the 


1I intentionally use the term pewperertty able-bodsed to highlight the facts that aging is 
often disabling and that many of us will develop a disability dunng our lifetime, In 1994, 
c.g, the disability rate among the U.S. populanon ages 66-79 years was 47.3 percent, for 
thosc ages 80 years and older, rt rose to 71.5 percent (McNeil 1997). 

5 Of course, the degree to which one’s body is compromised is also affected by other 
Unfortunately, exploring these other characteristics is beyond the scope of this essay. 
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degree to which a person with a disability is legitimized or delegitimized 
is context-specific and has both material and nonmaterial consequences. 

Disability affects the gendering process in many ways. My current re- 
search suggests that the age of onset combines with the type, severity, and 
visibility of a person’s disability to influence the degree to which she or 
he is taught and subjected to gendered expectations. As C. West and 
D. H. Zimmerman (1987) note, no one escapes being gendered, including 
people with disabilities. However, all people do not experience the same 
degree and type of gender socialization and expectations. For instance, if 
an infant has a congenital disability and if that disability is severe, as in the 
case of spina bifida, parents and others in the infant’s social world will 
assign her or him to sex and gender categories but will likely hold fewer 
gender expectations than for an infant who has a milder disability, such as 
a visual impairment. Conversely, when the onset of a disability occurs later 
in a child’s life, she or-he already will have experienced a significant amount 
of gender socialization and internalized many gendered expectations. 
Thus, her or his struggles for social validation as a woman or man will 
begin with a different level of awareness and commitment to gender. For 
people with disabilities, then, gendering is conditional. 

Furthermore, theories of gender presume that everyone has the same 
ability to learn, understand, respond to, and be held accountable for gen- 
dered expectations. However, for people with a mental disability, these 
- abilities are compromised to different degrees. For example, a person with 
profound mental retardation may not be able to comprehend many aspects 
of gender and consequently would largely be beyond the reach of sanc- 
tions, while the same does not hold true for a person with a learning dis- 
ability. Additionally, mental illness can vary individuals’ -gender enactment. 
Kay Redfield Jamison (1995), for instance, eloquently describes how her 
gender performance varied depending on whether she was manic or 
depressed. 

Although women and men with disabilities share similar experiences of 
devaluation, isolation, marginalization, and discrimination, their fortunes 
diverge in important ways. Two stigmatized statuses converge in the lives 
of women with disabilities, further diminishing their already devalued gen- 
der status. As M. Fine and A. Asch note, they experience “sexism without 
the pedestal? (1988, 1). Conversely, for men with physical disabilities, 
masculine gender privilege collides with the stigmatized status of having a 
disability, thereby causing status inconsistency, as having a disability erodes 
much, but not all, masculine privilege. 

Although there is much that we do not know regarding the extent of 
violence that people with disabilities experience, research suggests that 
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children with disabilities are 70 percent more likely to be physically or 
sexually abused than their able-bodied counterparts (Crosse, Kaye, and 
Ratnofsky 1993). This abuse is likely to be chronic rather than episodic 
and to be perpetuated by someone the victim knows, such as a family mem- 
ber or personal attendant (Sobsey and Doe 1991). Furthermore, this abuse 
is gendered; females with disabilities are more likely to be sexually as- 
saulted, whereas males with disabilities are more likely to experience other 
forms of physical abuse (Sobsey, Randall, and Parrila 1997). Thus, having a 
disability exacerbates one of the worst, most direct elements of oppression. 

In the contemporary United States, to be perceived as physically attrac- 
tive is to be socially and sexually desirable. As a result of their invalidated 
condition, women and men with disabilities are constrained in their op- 
portunities to nurture and to be nurtured, to be loved and to love, and to 
become parents if they so desire (Fine and Asch 1988, 13). Writer Susan 
Hannaford explains, “I discovered on becoming officially defined as “dis- 
abled? that I lost my previous identity as a sexually attractive being” (1985, 
17). This dynamic, in addition to being mediated by degree, type, and 
severity of disability, may also be gendered. For example, Hannaford main- 
tains that women are four times as likely as men to divorce after developing 
a disability (18) and only one-third to one-fourth as likely to marry (76). 
Fine and Asch (1988, 12-23) provide a range of supporting evidence. 
Ironically, this may also mean that women with disabilities are less likely 
than their able-bodied counterparts to be limited by many of the gendered 
expectations and roles that feminists have challenged. 

Women and men with physical disabilities are also economically more 
vulnerable than nondisabled people. Among people of working age, 
women with disabilities are less likely to participate in the labor force than 
both nondisabled women and men. with disabilities. This gap varies by 
gender and the severity of the disability. For instance, according to the 
U.S. Census Bureau, nondisabled women’s labor force participation rate in 
1994 was 74.5 percent. For women with a mild disability, the percentage 
dropped to 68.4 percent, and it plunged to 24.7 percent for women with 
severe disabilities. For men, the respective numbers were 89.9 percent, 
85.1 percent, and 27.8 percent (McNeil 1997). Women with disabilities 
are also more susceptible to being tracked into low-wage service-sector 
jobs. 

Similarly, gender and the severity of one’s disability affect median 
monthly earnings. Among women 21—64 years of age in 1994, median 
monthly earnings were $1,470 among those with no disability, $1,200 

those with a nonsevere disability, and $1,000 among those with a 
severe disability. Comparable figures for men were $2,190, $1,857, and 
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$1,262 (McNeil 1997). As a consequence, women and men with disabili- 
ties are poorer than their able-bodied counterparts, and women with disa- 
bilities fare worst of all (LaPlante et al. 1999). 

In brief summary, disability has a profound effect on the material and 
nonmaterial experience of gender. Yet, there is still much we do not know 
about this dynamic: How and under what conditions do social characteris- 
tics such as race, class, ave, and sexual orientation further mediate the rela- 
tionship between gender and disability? How does gender affect the expe- 
rience of disability? How do the dynamics identified in this essay vary by 
culture in a global context? How might the stigmatization and marginali- 
zation that women and men with disabilities face contribute to the creation 
of alternative gender identities? As we enter a new millennium, I encour- 
age the readers of Sggns to take up these questions and to add further in- 
quiries of their own so that we can soon develop more comprehensive 
theories about the relationship between disability and gender. 


Department of Sociology 
Illinois State University 
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Nancy Fugate Woods 


The U.S. Women’s Health Research Agenda 
for the Twenty-First Century 


n 1999, the National. Institutes of Health (NIH) published a research 

agenda for the beginning of the next century, based on activities during 

the past two decades. In this essay, I examine the NIH women’s health 
research agenda as a guide for women’s health research, and consider the 
sociopolitical context in which it was developed, and also evaluate the ade- 
quacy of this agenda for advancing women’s health science from the per- 
spectives of feminist critics of science. 

The 1999 NIH women’s health research agenda originated with the 
work of the U.S. Public Health Service Task Force on Women’s Health 
Issues and its publication of a twe-volume report (1985). The task force 
recommended that “biomedical and behavioral research should be ex- 
panded to insure emphasis on those conditions and diseases unique to, or 
more prevalent in, women in all age groups” as well as those conditions 
for which the interventions were different, or the health risks greater, for 
women than for men (6). In 1986 the NIH Advisory Committee on 
Women’s Health recommended that investigators include women in stud- 
ies, especially in clinical trials; explain exclusion of women from their pro- 
posals when that was seen as appropriate; and evaluate gender differences 
in their findings. In 1990, a Government Accounting Office study foynd 
that the policy was not being implemented and that only $778 million (or 
13.5 percent) of the NIH budget was spent on women’s health issues. In 
1990 the Congressional Caucus on Women’s Issues drafted the Women’s 
Health Equity Act. In September 1990, the House and Senate conducted 
hearings on women’s health research being funded by the NIH, and the 
Office of Research on Women’s Health (ORWH) was created within the 
Office of the Director, NIH, with three objectives: (1) to ensure that issues 
pertaining to women are adequately addressed, including “diseases, disor- 
ders, and conditions that are unique to, more prevalent among, or far more 
serious in women, or for which there are different risk factors or interven- 
tions for women than for men”; (2) to ensure appropriate participation 
in clinical research, especially clinical trials;.and (3) to foster increased 
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‘Involvement of women in biomedical research, especially in decision- 
making roles in clinical medicine and research environments (U.S. Public 
Health Service 1992). Beginning in February 1991, no Public Health 
Service grant applications were accepted unless-women were adequately 
represented in clinical research, except in cases where their exclusion was 

In 1991 the ORWH convened the NIH Task Force on Opportunities 
for Research on Women’s Health and charged it with assessing the current 
status of women's health research, identifying research opportunities and 
gaps in knowledge, and formulating a cross-NIH plan for future directions 
for women’s health research. The task force heard public testimony in June 
1991 from scientists, health professionals, and women’s health advocates. 
The ORWH summary of the public testimony indicated that high priority 
should be given to prevention of cancer (especially breast cancer), cardio- 
vascular: disease, osteoporosis, autoimmune diseases, sexually transmitted 
diseases, domestic violence, and AIDS, and to postnatal care and conse- 
quences of women’s hormonal cycles for pharmacotherapy. In addition, it 
strongly emphasized the need for behavioral research and for attention to 
the diversity of women’s health needs, particularly with regard to popula- 
tions such as African-American, Hispanic, and poor women. ` 

The Workshop on Opportunities for Research on Women’s Health held 
in Hunt Valley, Maryland, in September 1991 included experts in basic 
and clinical sciences, women’s health clinicians, and representatives of 
women’s organizations. The goal was to develop recommendations for re- 
search activities on behalf of all U.S. women. The framework for develop- 
ment of a research agenda included the formation of working groups to 
address major divisions of the lifespan and scientific areas that cut across 
women’s health throughout life; (U.S. Public Health Service 1992), 
Groups also addressed cross-cutting areas of science: reproductive biology, 
carly developmental biology, aging processes, cardiovascular function and 
disease, malignancy, and immune function and infectious diseases. 

Critics of the 199] agenda asserted that greater consideration should be 
given to diverse groups of women, for example, to the special health issues 
of women of particular age and racial groups (Grisso and Watkins 1992). 
In addition, some suggested that the agenda should be broader, including 
consideration of community factors such as employment opportunities, 
hygiene, and transportation; family factors such as household income; and 
personal factors such as genetics (Leslie 1992). Others advocated inchiding 
mental health, which was absent from the NIH agenda (McBride 1987; 
Russo 1990). r; 
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In addition to criticizing the content of the agenda, some offered cri- 
tiques of the methods used to generate knowledge about women’s health. 
In particular, some expressed concern that unless research questions were 
grounded in an understanding of the nature of women’s lives they were 
not likely to generate knowledge for women.! Others wondered whether 
the research agenda would address questions that women themselves 
wanted answered — for example, questions about prevention of heart dis- 
ease, cancer, AIDS/HIV, and violence against women (Lather 1991; Narri- 
gan ct al. 1997). Still others pointed out that the perspectives of the pre- 
dominantly white, middle-class male investigators funded by NIH would 
not be likely to reflect the perspectives of women whose identities spanned 
a range of race, class, and culture (Woods 1994; Olesen et al. 1997; Ruzek, 
Olesen, and Clarke 1997). 

In setting the 1999 agenda, the ORWH engaged a task force of govern- 
mental and nongovernmental experts in planning a one-year process that 
included three regional meetings, in Philadelphia in 1996, New Orleans in 
1997, and Santa Fe in 1997. At each meeting, women’s health advocates 
and scientists engaged in discussions and presentations and heard public 
testimony. A final meeting was convened in Bethesda in 1997 to revise 
and update the agenda for research on women’s health for the twenty-first 
er E nec eet 
m 

moeide 1994 NIH Guidelines on the Inclusion of Women and Mi- 
norities as Subjects in Clinical Research, some discussions focused explicitly 
on health problems of specific ethnic groups of women, such as African 
Americans, Hispanics, and Asian Pacific Islanders (U.S. Public Health Ser- 
vice 1994). In addition, some sessions focused on women living with disa- 
bling conditions. An explicit distinction was made between sex and gender 
in the report, pointing out the need to consider which health effects were 
mediated by biology (e.g., the X chromosome) and which by social roles. 
Emphasis on emerging research issues related to genetic testing and its role 
in prevention, diagnosis, and treatment was evident throughout the con- 
ferences, demonstrating progress related to the Human Genome Project. 

The final report reflects the deliberations and recommendations from 
the hearings; assesses the current status of research on women’s health and 
identifies continuing gaps in knowledge; identifies sex and gender dif- 
ferences that may influence women’s health and factors that influence 


*Klem 1983; Duffy and Hedm 1988; Harding 1991; Parker and McFarlane 1991; 
Woods 1994. 
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differences among populations of women; addresses emerging research re- 
sulting from basic clinical and applied research that can facilttate better 
prevention, diagnosis, and treatment; develops strategies for improving 
the health status of all women, regardless of race, ethnicity, age, or other 
population characteristics; discusses career issues for women scientists; and 
recommends a research agenda for women’s health for the twenty-first cen- 
tury (U.S. Public Health Service 1999). 

The scientific chapters in the report address disorders and consequences 
of the use of alcohol, tobacco, and other drugs; behavioral and social sci- 
ences; bone and musculoskeletal disorders; cancer; cardiovascular disease; 
digestive diseases; immunity and autoimmune diseases; infectious diseases 
and emerging infections; mental disorders; neuroscience; oral health; 
pharmacologic issues; reproductive health; and urologic and kidney condi- 
tions. Of particular note are chapters focusing on the use of sex and gender 
to define and characterize meaningful differences between men and 
women (Fishman, Wick, and Koenig) and a series of chapters addressing 
issues in research design. Among these are chapters titled “Health of 
Special Populations of Women” (Sarto), “Sex and Gender Differences” 
(Counts, Brawley, Sagraves, and Hutter), “Racial, Ethnic, and Cultural Di- 
versity” (Cain, Rodriguez-Trias, and Avila), and “Multidisciplinary Per- 
spectives” (Grady, Strom, and Farer). Taken together, these chapters create 
a new framework for studying women’s health that could transform the 
landscape of women’s health research; however, whether the material in 
this section of the report can be integrated into the work recommended in 
the scientific chapters will depend on the willingness of scientists to expand 
their frames of reference beyond the biomedical view. What remains to be 
seen is the degree to which the recommendations in this report are em- 
braced by the senior scientists who judge the scientific merit of research 
proposals and the advisory council members who shape science policy for 
NIA. 

What is missing from the agenda? There is relatively little emphasis on 
the health consequences of poverty, of power differences between men and 
women, and of the gendered allocation of work in the society. The agenda 
also needs to develop further a global perspective on women’s health, in- 
cluding examination of the women’s health consequences of economic de- 
velopment and social policy. 

In the final analysis, the adequacy of the women’s health research agenda 
will be demonstrated by future research that includes women in studies 
that generate information about health issues that matter to women; in- 
forms practice for diverse groups of women, addressing differences in eth- 
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nicity, race, socioeconomic status, and sexual orientation; and has signifi- 
cant consequences for advancing the health of all women in the world. 
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David L. 


Melancholla In the Late Twentleth Century 


Ike hysterfa at the turn of the last century, melancholia at the turn of this 
one has come largely to define how we think about our subjectivities. 
Freud’s initial research with J. M. Charcot challenged hysteria’s histori- 
cal connection with the traumatized female body by linking it as well to 
the traumatized (Jewish) male body.1 However, Freud’s subsequent and 
most famous case histories on hysteria— such as Dora — reconfigured the 
disease once again as largely descriptive of a (deracinated) female condi- 
tion. This genealogy of hysteria as pathological female subjectivity — as the 
uncontrollable “wandering womb” — continues to endure. 

Freud also connected melancholia to the female condition. In “Mourn- 
ing and Melancholia” ([1917] 1963), he suggests that while melancholia 
might be pathological for men, it describes normative female subjectiv- 
ity — a suggestion that feminist thinkers such as Julia Kristeva (e.g., 1989) 
have developed in their work on women and depression. Unlike hysteria, 
however, at the turn of the twentieth century melancholia has come to 
encompass a wide spectrum of subjectivities exceeding any gendered dis- 
tinctions. Indeed, melancholia and its generalized connection with depres- 
sion in the popular imagination have come to describe numerous subjectiv- 
ities inhabiting multiple areas of the globe. How might we account for 
this proliferation of melancholia? And what does it mean for feminisms at 
the millennium? 

Pri 


In States of Injury, Wendy Brown notes that the “late modern liberal sub- 
ject quite literally seethes with resentiment? (1995, 69). She argues that 
the genealogy of identity politics in the late twentieth century must be 
thought in large part as both a product of and a reaction to this condition 
of ressentiment. For Brown, discourses of injury and grief not only give 
form to marginalized identities; they are identity politics’ very condition 


* For histories of male hysteria and Jewish identity, see Gilman 1991; Geller 1992; Bo- 
yarin 1995; Pellegnni 1997. For analyses of male hysteria in relation to the traumas of moder- 
nity and industrializaton, see Hertz 1983; Kirby 1988; Smith 1993. 
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of possibility. What, then, would it mean if minoritarian group identities 
were defined not through a particular set of physiological distinctions or 
cultural bonds but through a ‘eollective group memory of historical loss 
and continued suffering? 


As Freud’s premier theory of unspeakable loss and inexorable suffering, 
melancholia serves as a powerful tool for analyzing the psychic production, 
condition, and limits of marginalized subjectivities predicated on states of 
injury. In this regard, melancholia as a theory of unresolved grief is useful 
for investigating the formation of not only gendered subjects but also a 
host of other minoritarian group identities mobilized through identity- 
politics movements of the last quarter-century. In the remainder of this 
short essay, I propose a genealogy of melancholia in relation to gendered, 
queer, racialized, and postcolonial subjects. I argue that, even if melancho- 
lia has proliferated beyond Freud’s gendered framework, gender neverthe- 
less remains a crucial analytic lens through which to investigate these mul- 
tiple social hierarchies. Ultimately, a critical reevaluation of melancholia in 
terms of these intersecting subject positions allows us to strategize ways of 
challenging liberal society’s refusal, as Brown points out, to recognize the 
very possibility of multiple states of injury even as it expressly blames those 
who experience them for their own conditions of suffering (1995, 70). 


Freud argues in “Mourning and Melancholia” that melancholia is a patho- 
logical form of mourning: unable “properly” to grieve the loss of an object, 
a place, or an ideal, the melancholic, according to Freud, repudiates the 
finite process of mourning, languishing instead in the refusal to grieve 
({1917] 1963). The melancholic is so militant in his or her denials that the 
lost object is finally incorporated into the self, turned into the shelter of 
the ego, and preserved as a form of ghostly identification. In this refusal to 
sever any attachments to the lost object, the melancholic becomes instead 
haunted by it: Loss denied is incorporated into the ego, and the ego thus 
becomes a remainder of unresolved grief. 

The turning of the lost object into the ego not only marks a tuming 
away from the external world of the social to the internal world of the 
psyche, it also simultaneously transforms all possible reproaches against 
the loved object into reproaches against the self: “Thus the shadow of the 
object fell upon the ego, so that the latter could henceforth be criticized 
by a special mental faculty like an object, like the forsaken object” (170). 
Marking this turning from the external world of lost desires to the internal 
world of pathological identifications, Freud summarizes: “In grief the 
world becomes poor and empty; in melancholia it is the ego itself” (167). 
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While Freud attempts to characterize melancholia as a mode of patho- 
logical mourning, he cannot sustain this distinction. In The Ego and the Id 
([1923] 1960), he revises his theory of melancholia, contending that the 
ego, in fact, is composed of abandoned object-cathexes preserved as identi- 
fications. Freud admits that he had failed earlier to “appreciate the full sig- 
nificance of the [melancholic] process and did not know how common and 
typical it is} and he concludes that identification with lost objects has “a 
great share in determining the form taken by the ego and that it makes an 
essential contribution towards building up what is called its ‘character’ ” 
(23). The ego is created through an originary loss predicated on a melan- 
cholic incorporation and identification. As such, there can be no ego with- 
out, or prior to, melancholia. Melancholia is the privileged psychic mecha- 
nism by which “abandoned” and “forsaken” objects are simultaneously 
preserved by and as the ego. In The Ego and the Id, Freud comes, then, to 
recognize this psychic entity as one of melancholy’s effects. The melan- 
cholic turning inward establishes the ego, which only then can claim the 
“proper” work of mourning. In this respect, melancholia cannot be re- 
garded as pathological. To the contrary, it must be thought of as entirely 
normative — as a constitutive psychic mechanism engendering subjectivity 
itself. 

In The Psychic Life of Power (1997), Judith Butler delineates the forma- 
tion of gendered identity as a product of this melancholic framework. She 
notes that for Freud’s little boy the primary lost object is the father In 
other words, the little boy must give up his forbidden attachments to the 
father as an object of (homo)sexual desire in favor of a constitutive identi- 
fication with him. This melancholic loss and turning inward of the father, 
Butler suggests, establishes the little boy’s ego by simultaneously segregat- 
ing and orienting his identifications (with the father) and desires (for the 
mother). The boy’s subjectivity is thus created as a gendered identity gov- 
ered by a system of compulsory heterosexuality. The masculine is formed 
from the refusal to grieve the father as a possibility of love, and this melan- 
cholic system reifies a “cultural logic whereby gender is achieved and stabi- 
lized through a heterosexual positioning, and where threats to heterosexu- 
altty become threats to gender itself” (135). In this scenario, the masculine 
is formed through an identification consolidated by the disavowal of loss. 
However, if a system of gender regulation and compulsory heterosexuality 
emerge through the logics of melancholia, not all gendered subjects, I must 
emphasize, are finally melancholic ones, as the normative heterosexual 
male on whom Freud’s gendered productions focus remains largely un- 
troubled by this condition. If the ego itself is established through loss, 
why is it that the normative heterosexual male is not enjoined to face this 
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lack—to see himself either as a subject or as an object of loss? Why is it 
that women, homosexuals, people of color, and postcolonials seem to be 
at greatest risk for melancholia and depression in contemporary society? 
How do we account for the fact that it is these minoritarian groups and 
not normative heterosexual male subjects who bear the greatest burden of 

Freud states that melancholia comes about through the loss of—and 
the inability to relinquish — an object, a place, or an ideal. While he makes 
no social distinctions between the various lost objects engendering melan- 
cholia, we must. A political reading of this aspect of melancholia is crucial, 
for the social status of the lost object seems largely to determine whether 
the subject is fated to an existence of depression and despair. In a society 
organized by compulsory heterosexuality, the little boy has tremendous 
support — indeed psychic pressure as well as material incentive—to cede 
the father as an object of desire for a socially sanctioned identification with 
him. Here, melancholia functions to regulate, to normalize, and to desig- 
nate a sphere of prevailing gender norms and acceptable attachments. At 
e E EAE a a ge ane ies 
identifications. 

Unlike Freud?’s little boy, women, fonenn people of color, and 
postcolonials are all coerced to relinquish and yet to identify with socially 
disparaged objects on their psychic paths to subjectivity. This ambivalent 
attachment to devalued objects, like resentement, comes to define indeed, 
to produce — minoritarian subjectivities. Can the melancholic’ psychic am- 
bivalence toward the lost object—an ambivalence turned against the ego 
as sclf-reproaches that undermine and destabilize the ego’s coherence — be 
thought of as a direct effect of social conflict between the melancholic’s 
desire to preserve a lost object that dominant society refuses to support 
or to ‘recognize? If, for instance, there is no public language by which a 
loss can be recognized, then melancholia assumes‘a social dimension of 
contemporary consequence that must be acknowledged and analyzed as a 
problem of the political. This attention to the social dimensions of melan- 
cholia insists on a thinking of the dis-ease-less as individual pathology than 
as a model of group formation. As Stanley Cavell notes, “masstve depres- 
sion has, whatever else, a political basis” (1999, 246). . 

Thinking this dynamic of coerced’loss and ambivalent preservation in 
terms of gender and feminism, Kaja Silverman has written’ extensively on 
the prodiction of normative female subjectivity as a melancholic forfeiture. 
In The Acoustic Mirror, she argues that the development of Freud’s little girl 
into a mature woman requires her sacrifice of the mother of plenitude for 
a forced identification with the mother of lack (1988, 141-86). This trajec- 
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tory traces a movement from interdicted activity to culturally enforced pas- 
sivity —a movement that enacts the difficult transfer of erotic investments 
from the phallic (clitoral) to the genital (vaginal). 

Reading melancholia from the vantage of queer politics, Douglas Crimp 
(1989) challenges us to imagine a discourse of identification in the age of 
AIDS that could mean anything other than silence, retribution, and death. 
He notes that the innumerable losses of socially excoriated, dead young 
men remains unspeakable within the public realm. And insofar as this grief 
remains unspeakable, Butler adds, “the rage over the loss can redouble by 
virtue of remaining unavowed. And if that rage is publicly proscribed, the 
melancholic effects of such a proposition can achieve suicidal proportions” 
(1997, 148). Unsure whether we will share this fate as sad young survi- 
vors, we become the vehicles of self-inflicted violence. These dead young 
men — these lost objects of desire — unspeakable and unspoken, are melan- 


cholically withdrawn into the world of the psyche. There they remain am- ` 


bivalent identifications of violence, guilt, and death, vexed psychic efforts 
to annul the tragic losses that a homophobic world repeatedly demands. 

Little has been written on the question of racial difference and melan- 
cholia until quite recently (see Cheng 1997; Mufioz 1997; Eng and Han, 
in press), though it is not difficult to imagine the ways melancholia comes 
to animate racial identity. In a Western social order configured by unattain- 
able ideals of whiteness —a world Frantz Fanon summarizes through the 
social imperative “twrn white or disappear” (1967, 100) — assimilation into 
dominant society for people of color means the acquiescence to racial self- 
crasure. In Black Skin, White Masks, Fanon writes about the classroom as a 
site of-colonialist regulation and assimilation that compels a melancholic 
“devaluation of self” (75) through forced identification with socially dis- 
paraged ideals of blackness and, I would add, brownness and yellowness. 
“Forever in combat with his own image” (194), the racialized subject lives 
the social fate of Ralph Ellisor’s invisible man as a normative structure of 
daily life. 

Fanon’s examples, taken from experiences in French Martinique and Al- 
geria, also bring us to the question of melancholia and postcolonial iden- 
tity. Postcolonial Hong Kong identity, for instance, is constituted through 
the loss of a socially disparaged place. Largely seen, that is, by the world as 
decadent — neither properly “Chinese” nor properly “British” — with little 
political history or cultural distinction, Hong Kong comes into existence 
only at its moment of disappearance. Writing about the 1997 turnover of 
this colonial port from Great Britain to China, Ackbar Abbas observes, 
“The cause of this interest in Hong Kong culture — 1997 — may also cause 
its demise. The change in status of culture in Hong Kong can be descri 
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as follows: from reverse hallucination, which only sees desert, to a culture 
of disappearance, whose appearance is posited on the imminence of its 
disappearance” (1997, 7). In turn, postcolonial Hong Kong subjectivity 
emerges precisely at this moment of forfeiture and loss — through an inexo- 
rable logic of melancholic incorporation and identification that the vocabu- 
lary of diaspora, exile, and dispersion continually traces in its language of 
lost origins (see Eng 1999). 

The proliferation of melancholia beyond its gendered distinctions in- 
sists, along with the scholarship of third-world feminists, that feminisms 
at the millennium can no longer think about gender in isolation — that the 
subjects of feminism must always consider gender through the multiple 
and intersecting registers of sexuality, race, and postcoloniality. Ar the same 
time, the cleaving between gendered labor and capital demand a rethinking 
of the ways gender organizes the global subject in our contemporary age. 
Indeed, in a recent lecture titled “Feminism without Frontiers” (1999), 
Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak suggests that while we might consider the co- 
lonial subject as classed and the postcolonial subject as raced, we must re- 
gard the global subject as gendered. 

As a psychic paradigm in which the lost object holds pride of place, 
melancholia’s tenacious attachment to objects of loss convinces us, finally, 
of something we might otherwise doubt: our enduring attachment to (dis- 
paraged) others (see Phillips 1997). In this formulation lies a nascent polit- 
ical protest. Is not the internal violence of melancholia, Butler asks, “a re- 
fracted indictment of the social forms that have made certain kinds of loss 
ungrievable” (185)? If the proliferation of melancholia in the late twentieth 
century insists that gender is not the only or the primary guarantor of loss 
that organizes our psychic and social lives, an expansion of melancholia as 
nascent political protest allows us to resituate gender and feminisms at the 
millennium as crucial sites of progressive politics in their renewed config- 
urations on the global stage. 
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Susan McClary 


Women and Music on the Verge of the New Millennium 


n February 1999 Lauryn Hill set a record by winning five Grammy 

Awards for her album The Miseducation of Lauryn Ail (Ruffhouse/Co- 

lumbia, 1998). She was, moreover, the fifth woman (along with Bonnie 
Raitt, Natalie Cole, Alanis Morissette, and Celine Dion) to receive the ac- 
colade “Album of the Year” in the 1990s: in other words, more women 
than men have earned the highest prize offered by the music industry in 
the past ten years. In the field of classical composition, two women — Ellen 
Taafe Zwilich and Shulamit Ran — have been honored with recent Pulitzer 
Prizes for their music (in 1983 and 1991, respectively); while Meredith 
Monk became a MacArthur Fellow in 1995. And over the course of the 
1990s, feminist scholars (including Catherine Clément, Susan Cook, Su- 
zanne Cusick, Ellen Koskoff, Ruth Solie, Judith Tick, Elizabeth Wood, 
myself, and others) have transformed radically the goals, methods, and 
subject matter of the academic discipline of musicology—a field hitherto 
devoted to upholding the all-male canon of European art music. 

If we were to judge only on the basis of the last decade of the second 
millennium, we might conclude that North American men and women 
share equally in the production and study of music, that the biases that 
have plagued the rest of the culture do not obtain in this domain. Indeed, 
women in the field of music today feel unusually optimistic— more so than 
at any previous time in Westem history. Many even deny the need for what 
they regard as the special pleading of feminism. 

But the long view would advise us to temper our optimism with cau- 
tion. Until the 1990s, few music-history textbooks so much as mentioned 
a single woman. Although feminist scholars have now brought to light 
earlier moments of female creativity in European art music, these artists 
had faded from memory over the centuries, and our new biographies of 
these female composers reveal over and over again the exceptional tenacity 
demanded of women who attempted to participate in public arenas of mu- 
sic making. Moreover, despite the increasing prominence of women in 
contemporary popular music, periodicals such as Rolling Stone still tend to 
write about them in “gee whiz!” articles that marvel at the sheer existence 
of such creatures, rather like the proverbial dancing dog. Ten years of 
[Sygrs: Journal of Women m Culture and Secisty 2000, vol. 25, no 4] 
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equity (and mostly in North America) out of two thousand—a mere blip 
on the screen of time. 

No one can predict the future. Certainly very few arbiters of taste in 
1899 would have guessed on the basis of the ragtime craze that the domi- 
nant innovations of the next century would be those of African-American 
musicians, with their successive contributions of jazz, blues, rock, rhythm 
and blues, soul, disco, funk, rap, and so on. Thus, although the success of 
female artists in the 1990s might quickly sink without a trace into the well 
of history, awaiting rediscovery by yet-unborn generations of feminist 
scholars, it could happen that the rise of women in music during the 1990s 
constitutes but the beginning of a long-term trajectory. 

We who identify ourselves as feminists sometimes worry about the ten- 
dency of these successful female artists to reject the label themselves. In 
interview after interview they recite what sounds to our ears like the very 
core of feminist thought, only to punctuate their statements with the 
phrase, “But Pm not a feminist!” Like many of our students, who likewise 
bristle at the F-word, they happily benefit from the struggles of the 1970s 
women’s movement while disavowing any affiliation. Any feminist critic 
who has approached an idolized female artist—say, Queen Latifah, Polly 
Jean Harvey, or Thea Musgrave — and been rebuffed knows the keen disap- 
pointment of the gap between apparent affinities and verbal confirmation. 

Yet if we accept the notion that feminism is as feminism does, we might 
see that we are surrounded by far more powerful strains of pro-woman art 
than those available even at the zenith of the women’s movement. Why 
the repudiation of feminist identification? Part of the answer lies with the 
successful media backlash that has painted such a ludicrous picture of the 
movement that only the most intrepid younger women admit to feeling 
hailed by it; most imagine that signing on as a feminist would mean declar- 
ing war on men and refusing to wear anything besides sackcloth and ashes. 

In music, however, an additional cause of this distancing is the feel- 
good, folk-based repertory that circulated at 1970s women’s music festi- 
vals. To be fair, that musical style derived its effectiveness from its aggres- 
sive simplicity, which both facilitated communal participation and also 
served as an unobtrusive vehicle for conveying lyrics. The efficacy of the 
women’s movement depended at the outset on its ability to produce a 
cohesive social world, and so-called womyn’s music played a role similar 
to that of Luther’s chorales or national anthems: the practice of congrega- 
tional singing makes palpable in the here-and-now the reality of a unified 
community, a kind of experience at which verbal theories can only ges- 

But feminist theory itself called into question the one-size-fits-all model 
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of-political organization. We may interpret the move from the sisterhood 
of twenty-five years ago to the radically individualized performativity of 
the 1990s as yet another splintering of the Left. Or we may choose to read 
it as evidence that feminism (or whatever we want to call the emergence 
of inventive, self-possessed women) has acquired sufficient strength to sus- 
tain an indefinite number of very different voices. 

According to received wisdom, music lags behind the other arts; it picks © 
up ideas from other media just when they have become outmoded. But 
Jacques Attali, in his influential little book Noise (1985), argues the oppo- 
site: that music— because of the flexibility it acquires through its relative 
indeterminacy — often foreshadows structures of feeling only later discern- 
ible in other, more concrete cultural media. Thus, while some critics of the 
early 1980s saw Madonna’ videos as evidence of reactionary sexual poli- 
tics, others recognized in her work the masquerade of femininity, the ever- 
changing performed identities later verbalized by cutting-edge feminist 
theorists; the much-loathed Yoko Ono is now coming into her own as an 
avant-garde artist rather than just the dragon lady who broke up the 
Beatles; and that weird opera project by Gertrude Stein and Virgil Thom- 
son, Four Saims in Three Acts, can finally be grasped as the fundamentally - 
queer text it always was, long before we had words to label its decon- 
structive mischief. 

One of the most heartening aspects of recent music by women is its 
courage to defy stereotypes of sanctioned female behavior. In the arena of 
popular culture, we have, for instance, ‘Tori Amos’s candid accounts of rape 
and recovery from abuse, the wry jazz-based ruminations of Erykah Badu, 
PJ Harvey's searing visions of ecstasy, and the Afro-Peruvian protest songs 
of Susana Baca; in the classical realm, we have the haunting string quartets 
of Sofia Gubaidulina, the dynamic orchestral allegories of Joan Tower, the 
woman-centered operas of Thea Musgrave and Meredith Monk, and the 
transgressive performance art of Diamanda Galas and Shelly Hirsch; and 
in musicology, we have an increasing number of biographies and reference 
works dealing with female musicians. But even more important, feminist 
criticism has opened the field to the study of genders, sexualities, bodies, 
emotions, and subjectivities as articulated in a vast range of musics — popu- 
lar and classical, Western and non-Western, ancient and contemporary; it 
has, in other words, brought musicology into the conversations that have 
dominated the humanities in the past twenty years. If this spectrum lacks 
the focused uniformity of the 1970s, it represents far more faithfully the 
diverse negotiations faced by women now at the fin de siècle. 

Although we live in a commercially dominated culture, the music indus- 
try, despite its many faults, more closely approaches a meritocracy and 
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offers opportunities to a wider spectrum of artists than any other form of 
support— certainly more than the patronage systems of old. Music by 
women can continue to flourish in the public sphere, but only so long as 
it manages to sell tickets and recordings: the unexpected success of the 
Lilith Fair concerts, featuring exclusively female artists, confirmed not only 
the artistry of the participating musicians but also the willingness of a mass 
audience to support their efforts. 

Needless to say, we have witnessed in the past decade an unusually tal- 
ented cluster of women in music, although we must keep in mind that 
such bursts of female creativity have occurred and vanished in the past. I 
would like to believe, however, that something new happened in the 
1990s: namely, that audiences began to rise to the occasion, producing the 
critical mass and public attention that must precede professional acclaim 
and (eventually) entry into the history books. If the trajectory of promi- 
nent female musicians is to continue well into the new millennium, it will 
require our collective efforts at active reception. 

In short, do your part: Attend concerts. Buy CDs. Listen up. . 


University of California, Los Angeles 
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Ellie M. Hisama 


Feminist Music Theory Into the Millennium: 
A Personal History 


composer friend in her fifties recently commented that some days she 

wishes she had been born fifteen years later so that her formal training 

could have included studying music by women and exploring some of 
the feminist scholarship about music that is now abundantly available. Her 
wistful remark got me to thinking about my own training in music dur- 
ing the 1990s and the opportunities that I enjoyed as a graduate student, 
ones that far too few women experienced in the 1970s: diverse course offer- 
ings that attended to the ways women, gender, and sexuality have in- 
formed music making, the chance to study with tenured women professors 
and to work with an adviser sympathetic to feminist methodologies, and 
encouragement and financial support to write a feminist dissertation. In 
this essay, I retrace my professional footsteps over the past decade in order 
to share my experience of how a woman with feminist sensibilities inter- 
ested in pursuing a Ph.D. in music theory successfully navigated a course 
through graduate school and into the profession. 

As an undergraduate, I never met—let alone studied with—a female 
music theory professor. Yet I assumed that there must be women theorists 
somewhere; they just didn’t teach at my college. Only later would I be- 
come aware of the degree to which men dominated the discipline, which 
is characterized by formalist approaches and by attention to musical struc- 
ture. After completing two years of graduate school, I encountered a fe- 
male music theorist for the first time, at the conference “Feminist Theory 
and Music,” which was held in Minneapolis in June 1991. Meeting Mari- 
anne Kielian-Gilbert, who chaired a panel on which I presented an analysis 
of a string quartet movement by Ruth Crawford within a feminist theo- 
retical framework, demonstrated to me that a woman could succeed in 
the profession—a woman who did feminist work, no less (Kielian- 
Gilbert 1994). 

The conference proved to be a watershed for me in other ways as well. 
Not only was I able to present my work in a public forum without facing 


I am grateful to Anton Vishio for several helpful discussions about this essay. 
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skepticism about the validity of analyzing instrumental music from a femi- 
nist perspective, but I also found a small, committed community of theo- 
rists who were interested in exploring feminist questions about music. 
What I believed could exist, but of which I had never previously seen any 
evidence — that women and music theory, and feminism and music theory, 
could be conjoined — was made tangible in Minneapolis that summer. 

Since 1991, I have witnessed feminist work in music take root. “Femi- 
nist Theory and Music” conferences have taken place biennially, providing 
a regular forum for the presentation of feminist research; music by women 
has engaged the attention of several theorists; and considerations of gen- 
der, sex, and sexuality have shaped work in theory, analysis, and the history 
of theory.! The paper I gave in Minneapolis became a book chapter (Hi- 
sama 1995) and then the foundation of my dissertation, which will be 
published in revised form as a book (Hisama, in press). 

My interest in developing a branch of music theory that is markedly 
feminist has led me to consider elements not typically incorporated into 
‘ music analysis. Situating compositions within their historical and social 
contexts, I perform close readings that recognize the impact of the com- 
poser’s gender, politics, and social views on the “music itself”; relate each 
piece to specific incidents in the composer's life that occurred at roughly 
the time of composition; and link narratives in the pieces to the composer's 
identity as projected in her writings and in reflections by, contemporaries. 
My analyses, moreover, do not speak with a disembodied authority; they 
are marked by, my own identity. By virtue of feminism’s increased visibility 
and its current tentative acceptance in music scholarship, I enjoy the free- 
dom to work on music outside the analytical canon and to develop feminist 
ways of hearing and analyzing music without feeling obligated to write on 
more traditional topics. 

A few years ago, I taught at a school of music‘in which there were four 
women on the theory faculty: two tenured, one untenured, and one vis- 
iting. This unusually large-concentration of women faculty made it possible 
for many of our majors to take courses in harmony, post-tonal theory, ear 
training, theory pedagogy, and form and analysis entirely with female in- 
structors. I am certain that at least a few students emerged from these 
classes firmly convinced that the field of music theory is dominated by 
women. Attending an annual meeting of our professional society, the Soci- 


1 For theorencal work on music by women, see Lochhead 1992;.Straus 1995; Burns 
2000 On musc theory and gender, sex, and sexuality, see Lewin 1992; Citron 1993; Maus 
1993; Cusick 1994; Guck 1994; McClary 1994. 
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ety for Music Theory (SMT), however, would quickly deflate that notion. 
According to a 1999 study, women constitute only 18 percent of SMT 
membership (Society for Music Theory 1999). Although progress has 
been made on a local level here and there, much work still needs to be 
done with regard to the inclusion of women nationally. 

Teaching at a large university, I have often pondered the question of 
how I might present music theory to my students in ways informed by 
feminist insights. Since the need to forge a feminist discourse about music 
has motivated my own work as a scholar, I am interested in introducing 
the element of gender into my courses as a possible way to kindle students’ 
enthusiasm for music theory. However, because the academic study of mu- 
sic traditionally has been inhospitable to approaches that concern any kind 
of socially constructed layer of identity, the task of introducing gender into 
one’s teaching in the supposedly objective discipline of music theory can 
prove daunting. In a recent seminar I taught on popular music, one topic 
proved particularly useful in raising students’ consciousness about the rele- 
vance of my subjectivity as a woman — specifically as an Asian American 
woman — to the works under discussion: the ways in which Asian women 
have been represented in the work of the saxophonist and composer John 
Zorn. 

The liner of Zorms 1991 compact disc Torture Garden includes eight 
stills from a pornographic film that depict Japanese women engaged in 
various sadomasochistic acts; a ninth still is imprinted on the CD itself. 
The front cover shows a Japanese woman, wearing only a garter belt, about 
to whip a second Japanese woman, who is restrained with a thick leash. 
The inner photos show women tied up with ropes and chains, bound and 
gagged, and hung upside down, their mouths wide open in pain; on the 
back cover, an elderly couple gapes at a roped and chained nude woman 
through a window. 

Torture Garden comprises forty-two provocatively titled pieces, inchud- 
ing “Osaka Bondage,” “Victims of Torture,” “The Noose.” and “S&M 
Sniper” Heavily indebted to a thrash music aesthetic, the pieces on Tortere 
Garden are marked by Zorn’s characteristic writing in sound blocks and 
juxtaposition of disparate styles, punctuated by screams of a male vocalist 
that establish the one-sided nature of pleasure and control in this scenario. 
Zorns music has been frequently upheld as an exemplar of postmodernist 
composition for its reliance on elements of popular and mass culture, jux- 
taposition of elements from different musical genres, and use of pastiche. 

But listening to Tbrtsere Garden from the position of the object Zorn 
represents, that of a Japanese woman, I would characterize the CD not 
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simply as a dever mix of styles and quotations but rather as a disturbing 
collage of racist and misogynist narratives contained in a sleek postmodern- 
ist package. When discussing works such as “Osaka Bondage” in the semi- 
nar, I made it clear that I find Zorms visual and textual representations of 
Asian women’s bodies extremely disturbing and argued that these images 
are inextricably linked to the compositions they encase. In other words, I 
encouraged my students to understand the structure of these compositions 
and their politics as interwoven. 

By presenting specific pieces of music as studies in the variety of ways 
gender, race, sexuality, and nation are part and parcel of music, I try to 
convey an understanding of the relationship between a piece’s structure 
and how it accomplishes its cultural work. My status as the only Asian 
American full-time member of my department and one of only a few on 
the university faculty at large presents a valuable opportunity to reach stu- 
dents whose first extended academic encounter with an Asian person 
might very well be their undergraduate music theory class with me. I have 
found that not only are my students interested in learning about harmony 
and voice leading, they are also curious about who I am and how I hear 
music; analyzing works such as “Osaka Bondage” helps them to under- 
stand the subject position of an Asian American woman through the per- 
spective of someone they respect rather than through the distorting stereo- 
types perpetuated in popular culture. 

I am committed in my teaching to developing these and other ap- 
proaches that acknowledge the role of gender in analyzing music because 
I am convinced that feminist scholarship, feminist pedagogy, and equity 
are intertwined. As my own experience has shown, alternative approaches 
and repertories can attract a woman to the discipline of music theory and 
can convince her to build a life there, making women music theorists, pre- 
viously unseen, visible, and feminist music theory, previously unimagin- 
able, a reality. 


Conservatory of Music and Ph.D. Program in Music 
Brooklyn Collage and Graduate Center, CUNY 
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Tamara L. Underline: 


Beyond Recognition, Beholden: 
Toward a Pedagogy of Privilege 


he cusp of the third (Christian) millennium coincides with the start of 

my career on the tenure track at the University of Minnesota, where I 

teach dramatic literature and theater of the Americas. Although I am 
new enough to experience this transition as vibrant with possibility, my 
perspective is also informed by my prior careers: for a chunk of the Reagan/ 
Bush decade, I wotked in an international mutual fund investment firm; 
I spent most of the following decade in graduate school and a series of 
part-time teaching jobs that helped fund my research on indigenous the- 
ater and women’s theater collectives in Mexico. Together, these experiences 
have conspired to turn me into a materialist feminist with a commitment 
to postcolonial theorizing about theater and other forms of cultural 

on. , 

Thus, when I taught my first “Theatre of the Americas” class at Minne- 
sota, I emphasized how porous the border is between what many in the 
United States solipsistically call “America” and what lies south of it. I 
showed a film that brilliantly illustrates this point through the lexicon of 
popular music, congratulating myself on finding something my students 
could relate to.’ Nevertheless, at the films end one of them, a bright and 
ee eee 
had a culture. You know, with feathers.” 

Such “feather longing” is understandable, given the variety of market- 
place discourses that help to determine it— everything from tourism com- 
mercials to direct-mail catalogs and music videos purveying artifacts and 


This essay is dedicated to Damelle. My gratitude goes to my students; to Maria Brewer, 
Tzetta Irwin, Katie Johnson, Jennifer Jones, Amy Kaminsky, Michal Kobtalka, Sonja Koftinec, 
Jo Lec, Megan Lewis, Joanna O’Connell, Tma Redd, Cynthia Steele, Paul and Donna Lee © 
Buecelh Underner, Matthew Wagner, and E. J. Westlake; and to Federated Investors, Inc., 

* The film is Frosterilensia/Borderland (Lerner and Ortuz-Torres 1995), a postmodern pas- 
tiche of music and architecture showing culture to be a simulacrum produced in a two-way 
expression of border-crossing desire. 
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images of “tribal” custom and spirituality. In “American” consumerism, the 
ideological imperative to buy produces the experience of a lack of the de- 
sired object, even when that object is culture (and it is objectified in such 
discourse). It is but a small step, Seem a ena 
that only “other” people have. 

ai is aia ae ache E E ano ore nad en 
whiteness as normative, creating a kind of white-blindness in the process, 
or what Peggy McIntosh (1997) calls the “invisible knapsack” of white 
privilege.? This perceived normalcy makes it difficult for my students to 
connect with the experiences of women in the developing world who use 
theater to resist and transgress both ethnic and gender essentialism — in 
effect, to redefine and produce their own culture. Their responses to these 
women’s experiences tend to fluctuate berween two unfelicitous extremes: 
fetishization and indifference. As white “Americans,” their economic privi- 
lege, relative to these women, is not hard for them to realize. However, 
that they are not only privileged but, as consumers in a global economy 
of (cultural) desire and goods, are also producers of the privilege gap is 
something that chides their grasp. And that their relative privilege is inti- 
mately imbricated with their skin color is an understanding that their up- 
bringing in “can-do America,” with its interlocking but largely invisible 
systems of privilege, works hard to prevent. It is hard for them to see their 
whiteness and even more difficult to recognize all of the symbolic capital 
that goes with it.’ 

Because I teach theater majors, finding a classroom praxis to work 
through this obstacle has become my priority, since many of my students 
will go on to become arbiters of taste and controllers of representations, 
in ions that produce images that, if left unexamined, will perpetuate 
the invisible systems that allow “a white person [to] recede into privilege 
and not worry about racism whenever she or he chooses, [while] people 
of color cannot” (Wildman 1996, 163). Fortunately, theater history is rich 
with examples, from before Corneille to beyond Brecht, of work that revels 
in its ability to unmask the conditions of its own representation, and con- 
temporary theater and performance art have done much to render visible 
the sociocultural operations that produce normative categories like gender 


2 For background on the growing interdisciplinary field of whiteness studies, sec, c.g, 
Frederickson 1981; Frye 1983; Roediger 1991, 1994, 1998; hooks 1992; Frankenberg 
1993; Allen 1994, Wildman 1996; Hill 1997. 

3 McIntosh’s essay, “White Privilege: Unpacking the Invimble Knapeack,” enumerates the 
components of this symbolic capital and distinguishes “earned strength which 1s eamed and 
unearned power which 1s conferred systemucally” and works for dominance over the systemi- 
cally underadvantaged (1997). 
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and sexuality.* It seems logical to me that theater similarly can become an 
important site for rendering visible the invisible where white privilege is 
concemed — if those who hold it, and for whom it confers more opportu- 
nities to actually work in “American” theater, can come to see it first for 
themselves. 

How, then, can I help my students move beyond a recognition of and 
confrontation with their privilege that doesn’t reify the difference between 
“white and other” that, as Susan Stanford Friedman (1995) points out, 
produces mostly impasse (the rock of fetishization, the hard place of in- 
difference)? Her sohition, drawing on both poststructural and postcolonial 
insights, is to reconfigure identity as far too fluid, situational, and rela- 
tional a phenomenon to be successfully approached only through fixed 
categories of ethnicity, gender, class, and so forth. Such a reconfiguration 
would allow for the possibility of multiple, shifting positionings and for 
transformative alliances across mythical categories. Still, as Friedman ac- 
knowledges and as is true for my often all-white classes, it is difficult to get 
beyond whiteness and othemess until one has spent time working through 
these categories. 

One way out of the dilemma is to deploy the dramatic canon with a 
vengeance. I not only use it as an example of institutionalized and invisible 
whiteness produced through the rhetoric of liberal humanism, I also put 
it in direct confrontation with newer voices whose work directly and indi- 
rectly interrogates its authority. These are not new strategies by any means, 
but their reception in my classes tells me that they are still altogether neces- 
sary. An example: in a recent class several students criticized Suzan-Lori 
Parks’ The America Play (1995) for its painstaking phonetic recreation of a 
kind of black dialect. They believed this would have the effect of perpetu- 
ating stereotypes of such dialect among, say, the largely white audiences 
for University shows —and.they may be right, given the power of norma- 
tive white privilege. Therefore, they argued, the play merited its highly 
acclaimed reputation as a radical de/reconstruction of “American” history 
only in intention, not in effect. Still, they had a difficult time seeing this as 
a systemic flaw rather than a dramaturgical one, and many felt that to pro- ` 
duce it might do more harm than good. Their unconscious assumption 


* See, eg-, Comeille’s play The Theatrical Illusion (recently adapted and made popular 
ancw by Tony Kushner) and Brechts matenalist theater, which worked on every level to 
expose the means of rts own produchon. Brecht’s techniques, if not his politics, have found 
their way into much contemporary theater that calls attention to its own theatricalty. Con- 
goces include Caryl Churchill, Karen Finley, Split Britches, Bloolips, and Annie Sprinkle, to 
name just a few. 
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was that white audiences are the “normal” audience for such works (a dis- 
putable claim at best), and they had difficulty seeing their own good inten- 
tions as yet another silencing of an alternative voice. I suggested that, as 
an option for their final projects, they attend a canonical or contemporary 
“American” play whose “universal values” were embodied in the drama of 
unmarked white men and remark to their companions, “Hey, did you no- 
tice how stereotypically white those characters sounded?” They could then 
report on or perform the conversations that resulted. Although my stu- 
dents eventually got the point, none is doing such a project; this teaches 
me much about how hard it is to move from awareness to action. 

If this kind of work is designed to help render the invisible visible, it 
still doesn’t go far enough. I chafe at a pervasive reluctance in my classes, 
even when privilege comes to be recognizable, to see it as both contingent 
and relational: manifest through an accident of birth and maintained by 
the blood, sweat, and creativity of others the world over, who are the true 
labor of the “American” way. Beyond a general pigmentocratic privilege, 
there are also privileges hard won by work of earlier generations (feminists 
and civil-rights workers, ¢.g.), whose results have similarly come to be nat- 
uralized in a “post-” conscious “America.”® I see this as a dangerously un- 
healthy ingratitude. 

To counter: it, I have begun to consider the possibilities for re- 
envisioning gratitude itself as a critical site for the excavation and respon- 
sible uses of unexamined privilege, as a way of secing the world and its 
relationship to the perceiving self Although gratitude is a tenet of many of 
the world’s spiritual traditions — and psychologists such as Melanie Klein 
(1987) and Abraham Maslow (1996) and moral philosophers from Im- 
manuel Kant ([1791] 1964) to Terrance McConnell (1993) agree on its 
importance to the healthy development of the individual and/in society 
(admittedly in a rather unreconstructed universal humanist kind of way) — 
the (too little) scholarty work on theories of gratitude is often caught up 
in the vocabulary of exchange — to whom is it owed, and under what cir- 
cumstances?® And although such a vocabulary can be productive in un- 
masking the relational nature of privilege that I'am trying to foreground, 
I am aiming at something more: an unblinking, aggressively unsentimental 
gratitude, a gratitude with attitude, a rigorous mental discipline that will 
help the contemporary mind overcome its addiction to binaries. For, to 
the extent that gratitude itself embeds a relationship between giver and 


s My thanks to an unknown colleague who left the word pyymsestecracy on the blackboard 
in the class before mine. I am not otherwise aware of its coinage. 
6 For a minque of this view’s limitations from a Buddhist perspective, see Fitzgerald 1998. 
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receiver, benefactor and beneficiary, it can help answer Friedman’s call to 
move beyond fixed categories of white and other toward a relational peda- 
gogy of privilege. 

Like any critical tool, this one has at least two edges, one of which can 
produce a dangerously conservative complacency (Amato 1982), and as an 
ethical practice it compels specification both historically and culturally. But, 
like the dramatic canon, it is also a notion that can be used strategically to 
highlight how privilege is constructed in relationships before it goes into 
systemic hiding. Whatever else theater is and does, it is always also an act 
of beholding. Taking this an etymological step further, a pedagogy of privi- 
lege in the theater classroom can become a site for the realization that, in 
very important ways, we are all beholden to one another. 


Theatre Arts and Dance Department 
Unsversity of Minnesota 
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Dale M. 
Priscilla 


Complaining, Conversing, and Coalescing 


Imost as soon as we decided to write this essay together we encoun- 
tered our first obstacle: Priscilla wanted to revisit Bernice Johnson Rea- 
gors claim that “the principles of coalition are directly relared” to the 


Bauer 


Wald 


opportunity for feminists “to have something to do with what makes it ` 


into the next century” (Reagon 1983, 356), while Dale looked instead to 
“the mass experience of intimate female identification” central to feminist 
politics that Lauren Berlant also puts at the center of feminist theorizing 
(1988, 238). At first glance, these differences seemed difficult (at best) to 
reconcile in five to six pages. But we decided to begin a conversation and 
sec what emerged. During the process we realized that the emergent essay 
witnessed our collaboration even as it chronicled our differences, that we 
were engaged in exactly the kind of conversation that has characterized our 
more than decade-long friendship, and that our conversation corresponds 
to key debates within feminism. 

Dale began the exchange with an e-mail to Priscilla: “You asked me to 
write this essay with you for the Sggms millennium issue in the spirit of 
coalition and collaboration. I am happy to comply. You want for us to 
write about possibilities for a united front for feminisms in the 21st cen- 
tury, since you claim that with the proliferation of feminisms, we are in 


need of ever more creative venues and strategies for our collective work I | 


agree.” The collaboration began with a mutual misunderstanding, for Dale 
wanted to focus on imagining the possibilities for “a united front,” and she 
assumed that was what Priscilla had meant by “coalition.” Dale was inter- 
ested in secking new models for coalition, attracted especially to the ur- 
gency that Berlant marshals in her investigation of genre. Priscilla, how- 
ever, was more concerned with investigating the challenges of working as 
a coalition and found in Reagon’s ideas about the “principles of coalition” 
an especially useful-way to think about some of the difficulties inherent in 
feminist work, as well as some of the intrinsic contradictions of feminist 

“Yourre not really doing no coalescing” unless “most of the time you feel 
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threatened to the core,’ Reagon told the audience assembled at Yosemite 
National Forest for the 1981 West Coast Women’s Music Festival (Reagon 
1983, 356). For her, the threat marked the challenge to and of feminism, 
and our work as feminists depended on our ability — and willingness — to 
endure it; the nearly two decades since her remarks have given feminists 
ample opportunity to experience it. 

Like Reagon’s, Berlant’s essay begins with a woman standing in front 
of a diverse group of women, but this woman, Erica Jong, refuses the 
opportunity for introspection that coalition offers, responding defensively 
to her audience’s evident displeasure when she “was virtually booed off the 
stage by a feminist audience of the lesbian-separatist variety for reading 
a series of poems that celebrated pregnancy and birth while affirming a 
woman’s strength and power” (Berlant 1988, 237). No one said coalescing 
would be easy. Coalition politics does not offer a united front of feminism. 
Reagon keeps the uncertainty very much in view. Coalstion polstecs, for her, 
refers to the choice people make to struggle for a common cause, despite 
the multitude of differences among them. It is very uncomfortable, she 
says: it is not “done in your home. Coalition work has to be done in the 
streets. And it is some of the most dangerous work you can do” (Reagon 
1983, 359). The differences are always in view and always potentially dis- 
ruptive. The danger in coalition work seems to inhere in the vulnerability 
of the human ego. Maybe we grow up thinking that we know who we are 
and that what concerns us most deeply should concern everyone else, but 
in coalitions, we can count on not having who we think we are mirrored 
back to us and on finding out that our deepest concems are not shared 
by the other members of the coalition. So when we coalesce — come to- 
gether—we have to give up any secure sense of self. We merge, and we 
change. And we cannot count on a supportive environment. A coalition 
comes together to get some work done, not to nurture. We have to con- 
front our biases and bigotries; insincere pieties disrupt the work of coali- 
tion, and we will be asked to own —and get over — them. 

Feminism has been at the forefront of exploring the principles of coali- 
tion. Feminists are more than ever in the public view, and as a group we 
are more self-conscious than ever about our drfferences. “It is not surpris- 
ing,” writes Berlant, “that in the moment of public display, feminists de- 
ploying their gender as if alone in a private, protected, intimate space, 
became shocked and horrified by their mutual alienation.” At precisely the 
moment of ostensible possibility for female speech, we confront the fail- 
ures and contradictions of feminism. Berlant calls it a “rupture of identifi- 
cation” that “must open the question of whether feminism docs, în fact, have 
w potential constituency in ‘all womer ” (Berlant 1988, 238). Issues of race, 
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class, sexuality, religion, and globalization have revised and reshaped femi- 
nism, prompting us to confront our complicity in a patriarchy in which 
we may be invested. Our discussions have pushed us (and we say this hope- 
fully) to explore our privileges— to understand, for example, that race or 
class privilege means not having to see (and therefore often not secing) 
racism or elitism when we are not immediately or apparently affected by 
its expression. That self-awareness is a necessary prerequisite to coalescing. 
Feminist work at its best enjoins us at once to articulate our viewpoints 
and concerns fully and to decenter our perspectives. That, as we under- 
stand her, is what Reagon means by “the principles of coalition.” 

Our own disagreement really centers on what to do with the principles 
of coalition. Feminists in the nineties have taken up this question in an 
activist context, but Dale wants to consider its ramifications for literary 
critics as well. She finds a model for this approach in Berlant, who casts 
the problem in generic terms: the difficulties of group consciousness that 
emerge from women’s competing affiliations and identifications find voice, 
for her, in “the complaint,” which she offers “as a paradigm of public female 
discourse” (1988, 238). Observing that old complaints do not provide 
adequate models for contemporary coalitions, some feminists have won- 
dered whether it might be time to dissolve the coalitions. Dale disagrees 
but believes it is time to invent a new genre, to replace the complaint with 
something other than the manifesto (a seventies genre), the confession (an 
early nineties mode, which is already dividing feminists from one another 
and alienating others), or letters. She thinks we need a genre less con- 
scripted, less oppositional—one with no melodrama, sentimentality, or 
domestic irony, one that will allow us to disidentify with the homogeniz- 
ing constructions of “woman” that produce our multiple complaints. 

Priscilla disagrees with the premise of this response; she has difficulty 
imagining how the principles of coalition could be expressed through 
genre. Coalition is by nature protean; it changes shape with each new issue 
and concern. Work in women’s studies—or in the study of women and 
gender — has increasingly registered a suspicion of homogenizing claims 
and desires, demonstrating, in the process, the impact of the principles of 
coalition on the very shape (or shapelessness) of the field. Thus, Prisalla 
agrees with Dale’s quest for a “genre-shattering” response (Berlant 1988, 
241) but resists her impulse to replace the complaint with another genre. 

We agree that it is still important to have some space set aside for 
women and women’s issues in the academy and in society. And we agree 
with the need to preserve rough edges and to make room for the difficulties 
of difference—even for incompatibility. In fact, that is what holds this 
essay together, what allows it to be written. The rough edges are evident 
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not only in our professed disagreements but also in our prose: in, for ex- 
ample, our somewhat alienating references to ourselves in the third person, 
an alienation that may well be endemic to coalition, marking the feeling 
of discomfort — the uncanny sense of not being at home—that Reagon 
describes. Not only have we put our voices together somewhat discor- 


dantly, but we have also brought together scholars who were not speaking 
directly to each other and presented them as though they were engaged in 
conversation, perhaps misreading both in the process. These are some of 
the risks of collaboration, which may be the closest thing to a written coun- 
terpart to coalition. 

It has been especially hard for us, in writing this essay, to agree to pre- 
serve our own rough edges, which leads us to wonder how we might learn 
to be comfortable with them, even celebrate them, not so much as post- 
modernism does (as a decentering aesthetic) but as an acceptable form of 
scholarly production. Our own discomfort has led us to consider again the 
difficulties of preserving the principles of coalition within the academy — 
or in any context of institutional feminism. While seeking a united front, 
how might we allow our differences to surface, and to remain unresolved, 
even as we continue to negotiate externally imposed criteria for evaluation 
(for tenure, promotion, curricular, and other program decisions) in the 
context of pressure exerted by an (often unsympathetic) institution? How, 
in particular, can we keep in mind the possibility of the coalition’s dis- 
solution — and the certainties of its endless transformation — without un- 
dermining its transformative power within the institution? How, in other 
words, do we respond to.our own feminist demands in an institutional 
context? 

Our own collaboration began with generative disagreements and mis- 
understandings. We have not attempted to gloss them over; we work from 
within them. We work from mutual respect and a commitment to dia- 
logue, the basis for collaboration that is also at the heart of coalition. We 
have not come to an agreement, and we do not have a neat conclusion for 
the essay. Instead what we offer is a form of conversation that we believe 
is central to feminism and that partly explains the centrality of feminism to 
the future. And with coalition, collaboration, and conversation, we offer 
terms that we think are key to our futures as feminists. 


English and Women’s Studies Departments 
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United States and International Notes 


Signs: Journal of Women m Cutters and Society welcomes announcements of confer- 
ences, fellowships, calls for papers, upcoming special issues, and new journals for 
the “United States and Internanonal Notes” section. 


The American Sociological Association will hold its annual meeting August 12-16, 
2000, in Washington, D.C. The theme for this year’s conference 1s “Oppression, 
Domination, and Liberation: Challenges for the 21st Century.” For more informa- 
tion, write to meetings @asanct.org or visit the Web site at http://www.asanet.orp/. 


The 2000 International Association for Feminist Economics (IAFFE) conference 
will be held August 15-17, 2000, at Bogazici University in Istanbul; Turkey. The 
makers from around the world to discuss and develop feminist approaches to eco- 
nomics. For more information, write to iaffe@bucknelLedu or visit the Web site 
at http://www.facstaff bucknell edu/jshackel /iaffe/conf2000.html. 


Presented by Utrecht University in cooperation with the Filmmuseum and Film 
Theatre *t Hoogt, the “2000 Visible Evidence” conference will be held August 
` 17-20, 2000. It is the eighth in‘a series of major interdisciplinary conferences on 
the representation of (socal) reality in documentary film and video. For more in- 
formation, visit the conference Web site at http://www.let.uu.nl/tftv/ve8. ` 


The conference “Posting the Male: Representations of Masculinity in the Twenti- 
eth Century” will be held August 24-26, 2000, at Liverpool John Moores Univer- 
sity. The conference aims to interrogate images and narratives of masculinity in 
by looking constructively at inscriptions of male identity. Keynote speakers include 
Joseph Bnstow, Gill Plain, Jonathan Rutherford, and Calvin Thomas. For more 
i we ay a oe a 


“The Future of the Queer Past” conference will be held at the University of Chi- 
cago, September 14-17, 2000. Faculty, graduate students, artists, curators, and 
independent scholars studying various histoncal moments and processes from di- 
verse disciplinary perspectives around the world are invited to participate in this 
transnational mecting. For more information, write to Lesbian and Gay Studies 
Project, History Conference, University of Chicago, 5835 S. Kimbark, Chicago, 
IL 60637; Web site hrtp://humanities.uchicago.edu/cgs/queerpast.htmL 
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The women’s studies program at Southern Connecticut State University invites 
paper and panel submissions for its tenth annual conference, “Women of African 
Descent: Reaching Out across the Diaspora,’ to be held October 6-7, 2000. For 
more information, contact June Dunn, Women’s Studies Program, Southern Con- 
necticut State University, MO B007, New Haven, CT 06515; fax (203) 392-6723; 
e-mail womenstidics@scsu.ctstateu.edu; Web site http://scsu.ctstaten.edu/ 
~ womenstudies/wmst. html. 


An interdisciplinary conference, “Performances of Identity: Voices of the Self? will 
be held at Texas A&M University on October 20-21, 2000. The conference will 
subjects such as race and gender, literary theory, and multiculturalism. For more 
information, visit the Web site at http://www-english.tamu.edu/egsa/icoll or direct 
e-mail inquiries to ac9841 @unix.tamu.edu. 


The Oral History Association will hold its 2000 annual meeting October 11-15, 
2000, in Durham, North Carolina. The theme, “Ar the Crossroads: Transforming 
Community Locally and Globally,” takes the occasion of the millennium to examine 
cultures. For more information, contact Mary Murphy, Department of History and 
Philosophy, P.O. Box 17320, Montana State University, Bozeman, MT 59717- 
2320; e-mail uhomm@montana.edu. 


“Writing the Past, Claiming the Future” a conference on women and gender in 
science, medicine, and technology, will be held October 12-15, 2000, at St. Louis 
University. The conference is intended to further current discussions among ` 
historians of science, medicine, and technology and to encourage greater inter- 
disciplinary interchange. For more information, write to “Writing the Past, Claim- 
ing the Future”? Charlotte G. Borst, History Department, St. Louis University, 
3800 Lindell Blyd., PO. Box 56907, St. Louis, MO 63156; Web site http:// 
womeninscience.shi.edu. 


The Modernist Studies Association will host its second annual conference, “New 
Modernisms IL” at the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, October 12-15, 
2000. The conference will contribute to the ongoing revitalization of modernist 
studies with panels and seminars, including recent work in race, class, gender, 
Ror more information, write to Sanford Schwartz at sxs8@psu.edu or Marianne 
Cotugno at mxcS2@peu.edu; Web site http://www.psu.edu/dept/english/MSA/ 
rosa.btm. 


In celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of women’s studies at the University 
of Arizona and the twentieth anniversary of the Southwest Institute for Research 
on Women, the University of Arizona will host the conference “The Future of 
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Women’s Studies: Foundations, Interrogations, Politics” on October 20-21, 2000, 
which will include three plenary sessions structured to reflect on and contribute 
to national debates on the topic and consider regional and local plans for re- 
search, teaching, program development, and activism. For further information, 
visit the Web site at http://Aw3.anzona.edu/~ ws or contact Natalie Josef at nwj@ 
u.arizona.edu. 


“Restoration and Eighteenth-Century Literature: Eronc Literature and the Emer- 
gence of Pomography;” the tenth annual Central New York Conference on Lan- 
guage and Literature, will be held October 29-31, 2000, at SUNY Cortland. 
For more information, write to Kathleen Lubey, Graduate Program of Literatures 
in English, Rutgers University, 510 George Street, New Brunswick, NJ 08901; 
e-mail lubey@rci.rutgers.edu. 


The interdiscrplinary conference “Radical Spaces and Places,” on the relationship 
between radicalism (real or imagined) and space and place, will be held November 
11, 2000, at Birkbeck College in London. For more information, send e-mail to 
mike.sanders@northampton.ac.uk or s.ledger@eng. bbk.ac.uk 


“Culture and Nation,” the fourth International English Culture Conference, will 
be held November 28-30, 2000, at the University of Lisbon. The objective of the 
conference is to (re}examine the complex relations between culture and nation in 
modernity and late modernity, particularly with regard to concepts and practices of 
class, gender, and race/ethnicity. For more information, send e-mail to Alvaro Pina 
at ferpi@ mail telepac. pt. 


Calls for papers 

Se e E PEE E TE ses EAE ce 
state. Essays may cxamine topics such as gender and citizenship; the interplay of 
private life, civil society, and the state; gender-specific public policy; women and 
international governmental organizations; or women as public officials. Send 
manuscripts to Women and the State, Jowrnal of Women’s History, Department of 
History, Ohio State University, 230 West 17th Avenue, Columbus, OH 43210- 
1367; e-mail swh@osu.edu: Deadline is August 1, 2000. l 


The program committee for the first international conference of the Society for the 
Study of American Women Writers, to be held February 14-18, 2001, welcomes 
workshops, readings, group presentations, and discussion sessions. Topics may in- 
clude examinations of the individual works of women writers, theoretical consider- 
ations of race, disability, genre, ethnicity, gender, and class. For more information, 
contact Susan Belasco at susanbelasco@unulsa.edu. Deadline for proposals is Au- 
gust 15, 2000. 
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Essays that historicize and theorize constructions of sexual desire and practices in 
carly modern prose fiction are sought for the collection “Prose Fiction and Early 
Modern Sexualities.” Submissions may explore topics in various genres, including 
male and female homocroticism; cross-dressing and fiction; sexualities and race, 
class, kinship, and nationalism; and the economic basis of sexualities in prose fic- 
tion. Send inquiries or manuscripts to Constance Relihan, Department of English, 
Auburn University, Auburn, AL 36849; e-mail relihco@maiLauburn.edu, or to 
Goran Stanivukovic, Department of English, Saint Mary's University, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, Canada, B3H 3C3; e-mail goran.stantvukovic@stmarys.ca. Deadline 
is August 31, 2000. 


Submissions are sought for “Sex, “Race; Subjectivity: Re/Vamping the (Post-) 
Colonial” edited by Patrica M. Sant and James N. Brown. The collection will 
include essays interrogating constructions of sexualities and genders in (post-) 
colonial subjects in a variety of media and disciplines and exploring the impact 
on cultural constructions of gender and/or sexuality of the encounter with the 
colonized or colonzang Other. For more information, contact Patricia Sant at 
santbrown@Iweb.net. Deadline is August 31, 2000. 


Submissions are invited for “Charlotte Perkins Gilman at Century’s Turn,” the third 
international Charlotte Perkins Gilman conference, to be held March 30-April 1, 
2001, at the University of South Carolina. For more information, write to Cyn- 
thia J. Davis, Department of English, Welsh Humanities Office Building, Univer- 
sity of South Carolina, Columbia, SC 29208; e-mail qdavis@gwm.sc.edu. Dead- 
line is September 1, 2000. 


Hypatia: A Journal of Formtmst Philosophy secks articles for a special issue on “Femi- 
nist Philosophies of Love and Work,” which will address the fundamentally new 
ways of thinking that are replacing the old dualistic view that women, love, altru- 
work, and market exchange. Papers from all disciplines are welcome; submissions 
may inchude empirical findings or public policy debates but should focus on con- 
ceptnal or theoretical issues. Send inquines to Hypatia, Center for the Study of 
Women in Society, University of Oregon, Eugene, OR 97403-1201; e-mail 
pengland @ postoffice.pop.upenn.edu. Deadline is September 1, 2000. 


The Sonia Sanches: Literary Revisw secks original papers on hip-hop, dance-hall, reg- 
gac, and/or the Black Arts movement, gender studies, and aesthetic concerns for 
the Fall 2000 issue, guest edited by James G. Spady. Direct submissions and in- 
quiries to James Spady, P.O. Box 15057, Philadelphia, PA 19130; e-mail james_ 
spady@hotmail.com. Deadline is September 9, 2000. 


The annual Eighteenth- and Nineteenth-Century British Women Writers confer- 
ence invites proposals for its ninth meeting, to be held March 15-17, 2001, in 
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Lawrence, Kansas. This years theme is “Revising Boundaries: Interdisciplinary 
Approaches to British Women Waiters.” Send abstracts or proposals to BWWC, 

of English, 3116 Wescoe Hall, University of Kansas, Lawrence, KS 
66045-2115, or visit the Web site at http://Awww.ukans.edu/~bwwce. Deadline is 


September 15, 2000. 


VOICES: The Wisconsin Review of African Laterateres invites submissions of articles, 
essays, book reviews, translations, and original creative works. VOICES 1s a bian- 
nual forum for explonng issues of written and oral artistic production in Africa and 
Editor, VOICES, 1414 Van Hise, 1220 Linden Drive, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, WI 53706; e-mail voices@studentorg.wisc.edu; Web site http://african. 
Iss. wisc.edu/all/voices.htm. Deadline for issue no. 4 is October 1,'2000. 


FEMSPEG, an interdisciplinary feminist journal dedicated to critical, pedagogical, 
and creative works in the realms of SF, fantasy, magical realism, and other supernat- 
ural genres, invites critical approaches in women’s studies to Chinese fantastic fic- 
tion as well as film and other genres. Send copies of completed manuscripts to 
FEMSPEC Special Issue “Chinese Fantastic Women,” Feng-Pang Chen, Applied 
English Department, I-Shou University, No. 1, Sec. 1, Hsueh Cheng Road, Ta Shu 
Hsiang, Kaohsiung, Taiwan; e-mail fanfan@csa500.isu.edu.tw. Deadline is Octo- 
ber 1, 2000. 


Proposals are sought for “Power and Culture in America: Forms of Interaction and 
Renewal.” the Spanish Association for American Studies conference, to be held 
April 5-7, 2001, in Salamanca, Spain. For more information, contact Antonio R 
Celada, Universidad de, Salamanca, Departamento de Filología Inglesa, c/ Placen- 
tinos, 18, Salamanca 37008, Spain; e-mail celada@gugu.usal.es. Deadline is Octo- 
ber 30, 2000. 


Submissions are invited for the “Great Divides” conference on American/North 
American Studies to be held at the University of Tampere, Finland, May 3—5, 2001. 
“Great Divides” refers to all kinds of divides. Send papers or inquiries to David 
Robertson, Center for North American Studies, University of Tampere FIN- 
33014, Tampere, Finland; e-mail david.robertson@utafi. Deadline is October 
31, 2000. 


works in the realms of science fiction, fantasy, magical realism, and the supernatu- 
ral, invites essays on all forms of women’s horror — texts, film, TV, and other forms, 
in a variety of international contexts — for a special issue, “International Women’s 
Horror.” Send abstracts or inquiries to g.wisker@anglia.ac.uk. Deadline for com- 
pleted papers is November 1, 2000. 
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FEMSPEC also secks submissions for a special issue on all aspects of girl power in 
media and texts and their impact on girls. Analytical articles, short fiction, plays, 
and poetry that focus on recent developments in animation and television are espe- 
cially welcome. Send copies of completed manuscripts both to FEMSPEC, c/o Eliz- 
abeth L. Pandolfo Briggs, Department of English, Cleveland State University, 
Cleveland, OH 44115 and to Larisa Schumann, 159 North 250 East, Provo, UT 
84604-5807. Direct e-mail inquiries to pandolfo@ninthwonder.com. Deadline is 
November 1, 2000. 


The conference “Women in Print: Authors, Publishers, Readers, and More since 
1876” invites proposals for individual papers or entire sessions addressing the 
world of pont that women have inherited, constructed, and consumed over the 
the reader and texts aimed at or produced and read by women. For more informa- 
tion, contact James P. Danky, Center for Print Culture in Modern America, State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin, 816 State Street, Madison, WI 53706; e-mail 
jpdanky @mail shsw.wisc.edu. Deadline is January 2, 2001. 


NWSA Josrnal, the scholarly publication of the National Women’s Studies Associa- 
tion, invites submissions for Spring and Summer 2001 in all areas of women’s 
studies, including reports, book reviews, archives, and critical essays that engage a 
feminist perspective. Send manuscnpt copies to Margaret McFadden, Editor, 
NWSA Journal, 109 IG Greer, P.O. Box 32132, Appalachian State University, 
Boone, NC 28608-2132; e-mail speeraw@appetate.edu. 


The International Feminist Jornal of Politia invites contributions to the “Conversa- 
tions” section of the journal. This forum for debate of feminist theories, practices, 
and politics will include responses on a wide variety of topics within the category 
“What docs it mean to you?” as well as works that employ various forms of feminist 
writing, speech, and presentation. Submissions might include interviews, poetry, 
film readings, photographic essays, and exchanges of letters and ideas, ctc. Please 
send contributions or direct inquiries to Marysia Zalewski, Centre for Women’s 
Studies, Queen’s University of Belfast, Belfast BT7 INN, Norther Ireland; e-mail 
Oe 
tional Studies, University of Leeds, Leeds LS2 9ST, United Kingdom; e- 
c.l.-weber@ leeds.ac.uk. 


Scresning the Past, an international refereed electronic journal of visual media and 
history, announces a special issue on “Memory, Women’s Lives, and the New Me- 
dia.” For more information, contact the Editors, Screening the Past, Department 
of Media Studies, LaTrobe University, PUN VIC 3083, Australia; e-mail 
screen @latrobe.edinaw 


Magistra, a journal of women’s spirituality in history, is seeking submissions of 
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ality from all eras and all faiths. For more information, visit the Web site at http:// 
www.benedictine.edu/mount/magistra.html or write to Judith Sutera, OSB, 
Mount St. Scholastica, 801 South 8th, Atchison, KS 66002; e-mail jsutera@ 
raven. benedictine.edu. 


The Connections Review secks articles and interviews on a broad range of cultural 
topics. The journal especially aims to provide a forum for theoretically informed 
articles that do not fit the increasingly preprogrammed rubric of most academic 
journals, Send submissions or inquiries to Vivian Shipley, Department of English, 
Southern Connecticut University, New Haven, CT 06515; e-mail barnett@ 
mail.ccsu.edu. 


Call for artwork 

Signs: Journal of Women m Culture and Society seeks submissions for cover art. Pub- 
lished quarterly by the University of Chicago Press and distributed internanonally, 
Sggns is an interdisciplinary academic journal that focuses on issues of gender, race, 
class, nation, and sexuality. Submissions are not limited by style or media (photog- 
raphy and film stills are welcome) but should reproduce well in black and white; 
content should represent a critical perspective. One full-color cover will be pub- 
lished annually. Send up to 10 labeled slide duplicates, a brief biography, an artist 
statement, and SASE to Art Editor, Sggns, 1400H Public Policy Building, Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles, Los Angeles, CA 90095-7122. E-mail signs@ 
signs.ucla.edu. An honorarium is available. Deadline is ongoing. 


Comment and repty policy . 

The editors of Sggws invite scholars to comment on articles appearing in current 
issues. We ask that interested contributors send us their comments as soon as pos- 
sible after the article is published in order to facilitate dialogue with the author 
Publication of the comment is not necessarily contingent upon the author's 
agreement to collaborate, but we encourage an open dialogue among contributors. 
Our intention is to take advantage of the opportunity for lively debate between 
authors and their readers, to highlight reader interest in the scholarship, and to 
refine the contributions and approaches that appear in Sggus. From time to time, the 


About the Contributors 


Edna Acoste-Belén is Distinguished Service Professor of Latin American and Ca- 
nibbean studies and women’s studies and director of the Center for Latino, Latin 
American, and Caribbean Studies (CELAC) at the University at Albany, SUNY. 
She 1s also editor of The Latino(a) Research Review. She is author of The Puerto Rican 
Diaspora: Its History and Contributions (Albany, N.Y.: CELAC, 2000); editor of The 
Puerto Rican Woman: Perspectives on Cultwre, History, and Society (New York: Praeger, 
1986, 2d ed.); and coeditor, with Barbara R. Sjostrom, of Hispansc Experience im 
the Unisa States: Contemporary Issues and Perspectives (New York: Praeger, 1988) 
and, with Christine E. Bose, of Researching Women m Latin America and the Carib- 
bean (Boulder, Colo.: Westview, 1993). 


Carolyn Allen is professor of English and adjunct professor of women studies at 
the University of Washington. She is author of Following Djuna: Women Lovers and 
the Erotic of Loss (Indianapolis: Indiana University Press, 1996) and articles on a 
variety of topics in twentieth-century studies and in feminist theory. Her most re- 
cent project is on cultural power and theories of emotion. She is coeditor of Signs: 
Journal of Women in Culture and Society. 


Tani E. Bartow is a historian of modem China teaching in the women studies de- 
partment at-the University of Washington. She is coeditor, with Jing Wang, of 
Cinsma and Desire: The Cultural Politia of Femeast Marsist Dai Jinhua (London: 
Verso, in press). Her most recent arucle, “green blade in act of being grazed’: Late 
Capital, Flenble Bodies, Critical Intelligibility,” appears in differences: A Journal of 
Femenist Cultural Studies 10, no. 3 (1998): 119-58. She has recently completed a 
book manuscript titled “The Question of Women in Chinese Feminism.” 


Dale M. Bauer is professor of English at the University of Kentucky. She is author 
of Feminist Dialogic: A Theory of Failed Conemuenty (Albany: State University of 
New York Press, 1988), Edith Wherton’s Brave New Politia (Madison: University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1994), and essays on feminist theory and pedagogy. She has ed- 
ited ‘The Yellow Wallpaper (Boston: Bedford, 1998) and, with Phil Gould, is com- 
Woting” She is also at work on a study of sex expression and American women 
writers from 1860 to 1950. 


Catherine Belsey is chair of the Centre for Critical and Cultural Theory at Cardiff 
University. Her moet recent books are Desirs: Love Stories im Western Cultuers 
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(Oxford: Blackwell, 1994) and Shakespeare and the Los of Eden: The Construction of 
Famih Valucs m Earby Modern Cuttere (New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University 
Press, 1999). She is coeditor, with Jane Moore, of The Feminist Reader: Essays m 
Gender and the Politics of Literary Theory (Malden, Mass.: Blackwell, 1997, 2d ed.). 


Paola Bono teaches English drama at the University of Roma Tre. She is author of 
Esercizi dé diferenza: Letture partygians del mondo s dei suoi teste (Ancona: Costa & 
Nolan, 1999); coauthor, with M. Vittoria Tessitore, of I metto di Didons: Avrenture 
di una regina tra secol e culteere (Milan? Bruno Mondadori, 1998); editor of Ques- 
tions di teoria femminista (Milan: La Tartaruga, 1993); and coeditor, with Sandra 
Kemp, of both Itthan Feminist Thought: A Reader (Oxford: Blackwell, 1991) and 
The Lonely Mirror: Italiam Perspectives on Feminist Theory (London: Routledge, 
1993). She is on the editorial boards of Donna WomanFemme and European Jowrnal 


Llana Borghi (liborg@unifi.it), a member of WISE/WILD and the Società Italiana 
delle Letterate, teaches Anglo-American literature at the University of Firenze. She 
has written on Mary Wollstonecraft, nineteenth-century ethics and literature, 
women travelers, and women’s fiction and has translated into Italian works by Kate 
Chopin, Adrienne Rich, and Donna Haraway. Her interest in contemporary wom- 
en’s writing ranges from poctry to lesbian fiction to science fiction to Jewish- 
American women’s literature.-She is coeditor of S/qqgsits Immaginari: Letteraters 
comparate al femminile (Urbino: QuattroVenn, 1996), a volume of essays on wom- 
errs comparative literature, and editor of a companion volume, Pasaggt: Letternture 
comparate al femminile (Urbino: Quattro Venn, 2000). 


Christine E. Bose is associate professor of sociology, with joint appointments in 
the Latino, Latin American, and Caribbean studies and women’s studies depart- 
ments at the University at Albany, SUNY. She publishes in the areas of stratification 
and work, development, and gender studies. She is coeditor, with Edna Acosta- 
University Press, 1995) and has just completed a book titled “Gateway to the 
Twenneth Century: Women and the U.S. Political Economy in 1900” for Temple 
University Press. She is also editor of Gender and Society. 


Laura Brace (1b2] @leicesterac.uk) 1s lecturer in political theory at the University 
of Leicester, where she teaches courses in political ideas and feminist political the- 
ory. She is author of The Iden of Property in Seventeenth-Century England: Tithes and 
the Individual (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1998); coeditor, with 
John Hoffman, of Recletustny Sovereignty (London: Pinter, 1997); and coauthor, 
with Julia O’Connell Davidson, of “Desperate Debtors and Counterfeit Love: The 
Hobbesian World of the Sex Tourist,’ Contemporary Politia, vol. 2, no. 3 (1996). 


Ros! Braidotti is professor of women’s studies on the arts faculty at Utrecht Univer- 
sity and scientific director of the Netherlands Research School of Women’s Studies. 
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She coordinates ATHENA, the European Thematic Network of women’s studies 
for the SOCRATES program of the commussion for the European Union. She has 
published extensively in feminist philosophy, epistemology, poststructuralism, and 
peychoanalysis. Her most recent books are Nomadic Subjects: Embodiment and Sex- 
nal Difference (New York: Columbia University Press, 1994) and “Metamorpho- 
ses,” forthcoming from Polity. 


Johanna Brenner (brenner)@pdr.edu) is chair of the women’s studies department 
at Portland State University, a welfare rights activist, and founder of Portland’s 
nonprofit feminist bookstore for women, In Other Words: Women’s Books and 
Resources. A book of her essays utled “Women and the Politics of Class” is forth- 
coming from Monthly Review Press. 


Karen Brodikin teaches anthropology and womenrs studies at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. Her research centers on women and grassroots activism and 
the dynamics of race, class, and gender in the United States. She is author of Sisters 
and Wives: The Past and Future of Sexual Equality (Urbana: University of Ilinois 
Press, 1982, 2d ed.), Caring by the How: Women, Work, and Onpumesny at Duks 
Medical Center (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1988), and How Jews Becams 
White Folks and What That Says about Race in America (New Brunswick, N.J.: Rut- 
gers University Press, 1998) and coeditor, with Dorothy Remy, of My Troubles Ars 
Gotng to Have Trouble with Me: Everyday Trial and Trisessphs of Women Workers (New 
Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1984). 


Sue-Ellen Case is professor and chair of theatre and dance at the University of 
California, Davis. Her numerous works on feminism, performance, and lesbian 
cultural theory inctude Ths Domatn-Matrix: Performang Lesbian at the End of Print 
Culture (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1996) and Decomposition: Post- 


Tina Chanter is author of Ethics of Eros: Irigarey’s Rewriting of the Philosopbers (New 
York: Routledge, 1995) and Ins the Time of Death: Levinas, Heidegger and the Femi- 
nine (Stanford, Calif: Stanford University Press, in press) and editor of Feminist 
press). She has published articles in the journals differences, Research m Phenomenol- 
ay, Graduate Faculty Philosophy Journal, and Philosophy and Social Criticism. 


Druciila Cornell is professor of law, women’s studies, and political science at Rut- 
gers University and has authored numerous articles on critical theory, feminism, 
and “postmodern” theories of ethics. Her latest book is At the Heart of Freedom: 
Femimsm, Sex, and Equality (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1998). 
Her plays The Dream Curs and Background Interference have. been performed in 
New York and Los Angeles. 
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irene Dölling is professor of women’s studies at Potsdam, University. She is author 
Perspektiven (Berlin: Dietz, 1991) and coeditor, with Beate Krais, of Ess Albiighches 
Spiel: Gaschlechterkonstruktion in der sozialen Praxis (Frankfurt am Main: Suhrkamp, 
1997). Articles by Dolling have appeared in Signs, Feminist Review, and the Esro- 
pean Journal of Women’s Studies. 


David L Eng is assistant professor of English and comparative literature and affiliate 
faculty of Asian American studies at Cohumbia University. He is author of “Racial 
Castration: Managing Masculinity in Asian America” (Durham, N.C.: Duke Uni- 
versity Press, forthcoming) and coeditor, with Alice Y. Hom, of Q & A: Quer in 
Assan America (Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 1998), which received a 
1998 Lambda Literary Award. The casay included here will appear in the forthcom- 
ing anthology “Loss: Mourning and Melancholia in the Late Twentieth Century,” 


Cynthia Enloe is professor of government and director of women’s studies at Clark 
University. She is author of Ethmic Soldiers: State Security im Divided Socistiss (Lon- 
don: Penguin, 1980), Bananas, Beaches, and Bases: Making Feminist Sense of Interna- 
tional Politic (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1990), The Morneny After: 
Sexual Politics at the End of the Cold War (Berkeley: University of Caltfornia Press, 
1993), and Manenvers: The International Politics of Miltterizomg Womens Lives 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 2000). 


Anne Feusto-Sterling is professor of biology and women’s studies at Brown Uni- 
versity. In addition to scholarly articles in the fields of developmental biology, his- 
tory of biology, and gender and science, she is author of Myths of Gender: Biological 
Theories about Women and Men (New York: Basic, 1992, 2d ed.) and Seang the Body: 
Gender Politics and the Construction of Secualty (New York: Basic, 2000). 


Patricia Fernaindez-Kelly holds a joint position in the Office of Population Research 
and the sociology department at Princeton University. Her field is international 
development, with special attention to gender, migration, and race and ethnicity, 
and she has conducted extensive research on economic internationalization and 
women’s employment in export-processing zones. She is coproducer, with film- 
maker Lorraine Gray, of the Emmy award-winning documentary The Global As- 
sembly Line (New York: New Days Films, 1986); author of For Ws Are Sold, I and 
My People: Women and Industry in Mexicos Frontier (Albany, N.Y.: SUNY Press, 
1983); and coeditor, with June Nash, of Women, Men, and the International Division 
of Labor (Albany, N.Y.: SUNY Press, 1983). She is also founder of Parent Plus, an 
endeavor to facilitate partnerships between families of unequal means to improve 


Michelle Fine is professor of social psychology and women’s studies at the Gradu- 
ate Center, CUNY. She is coauthor, with Jane Balin and Lani Guinier, of Becoming 
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Gestlomen: Women, Law School, and Institutional Change (Boston: Beacon, 1997) 
and, with Lois Weis, of The Unknown City: Lives of Poor and Working-Class Young 
Adulis (Boston: Beacon, 1998) and coeditor, with Linda Powell, Lois Weis, and 
Mun Wong, of Off White: Readings on Race, Power, and Socisty (New York: Rout- 
ledge, 1997). 


Malgorzata Fuszara is professor at Warsaw University and, with Bozenna Chohy,, 
codirector of the Institute of Applied Social Sciences and Gender Studies. She is 
author of Codzienne konflikty i odswigtna sprawiediswos! (Everyday conflicts and fes- 
tive justice) (1988) and Rodstna w sadexe (The family at court) (Warsaw: Zaklad 
Socjologii Obyczayéw i Prawa, Instytut Stosowanych Nauk Spolecanych, Uniwer- 
sytet Warszawski, 1994), as well as more than 50 articles and chapters, many deal- 
ing with the situation of women and gender equality. She is also coauthor, with 
Eleonora Zielińska, of a draft bill on the equal status of men and women. -> 


Judith Kegan Gardiner (gardiner@uic.cdu) is professor of English and women’s 
studies at the University of Ilinois-at Chicago. Her scholarship addresses Renais- 
and feminist theories. She is author of Rays, Stead, Lessing, and the Politics of Empathy 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1989) and editor of Provoking Agents: 
Gender and Agency m Theory and Practice (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 
1995). She is currently wnting a book about masculinity in feminist theories and 
editing a volume titled “Masculinity Studies and Feminist Theories: New Direc- 
. tions.” She is one of the editors of Feminist Studies. 


Barbara Charlesworth Gelpi (bgelpi@eland stanford.edu) is professor emerita of 
English at Stanford University. She is author of Derk Passages: The Decadent Con-. 
sciousness in Victorian Literaiwrs (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1965) 
and Shelleys Goddess: Maternity, Languages, Subjectivity (New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1992) and coeditor, with Albert Gelpi, of Adrisnme Rich’s Poetry, later 
revised and retitled Asrienns Rich's Poetry and Prose: Poems, Prose, Reviews and Crits- 
asm (New York: Norton, 1975, 1993). She is currently at work on two projects: 
“Working in Common,” a study. of Victorian medievalism as it centered in Oxford, 
and “Before I Forget,” a family memoir. 


Tom Gerschick (gersch@ilstu.edu) is associate professor of sociology at Ilinois 
State University. His interests include gender, disability, undergraduate education, 
and pedagogy. His publications have focused on how men with physical disabilities 
ity. He is currently finishing a reader on gender for Pine Forge Press, due out in 
2000, and studying how gender 1s being taught in sociology departments in North 
tenance strategies of people with disabilities. He is temporarily able bodied. 
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Federica Glardini ıs working on a Ph.D. in philosophy at the University of Roma 
Tre; her dissertation gives a feminist reading of Husserl. She is author of essays on 
the imaginary as corporeal relation and is on the editornal boards of the women's 
philosophical journal Sofis: Materiak di filosofia ¢ cultera di donnas and the feminist 
journal Donna Woman Feneme. 


Elizabeth Grosz holds the Julian Park Chair in Humanities at the State University 
of New York at Buffalo, where she teaches comparative literature. She is author of 
Space, Tims, and Perversion: Essays on the Politics of Bodies (New York: Routledge, 
1995) and editor or coeditor of a number of feminist theory anthologies. She is 
currently working on a book on virtual architectures. 


Sandra Harding is a philosopher in the graduate school of education and informa- 
tion studies and director of the Center for the Study of Women at the University 
of California, Los Angeles. Her most recent books are Is Scsssce Msslticultveral? Post- 
1998) and, with Uma Narayan, an edited collection titled Decemtertny the Center: 
Philosophy for a Multicultural, Postcolonial, and Feminist World (Bloomington: Indi- 
ana University Press, 2000). i ac oat ee 
Kathryn Norberg, of Syyns.. 


Sabine Hark 1s assistant professor of women's studies at Potsdam University. She is 
author of Deviants Subjekte: Dis paradoxs Politik der Identität (Opladen: Leske & 
Budrich, 1999,-2d ed.) and numerous feminist articles on lesbian identity politics, 
queer theory, and theones of subject formation. 


Elile ML Hisama is associate.professor of music at Brooklyn College and the Gradu- 
ate Center, CUNY, and director of the Institute for Studies in American Music at 
Brooklyn College. She is author of “Postcolonialism an the Make: The Music of 
John Mellencamp, David Bowie,-and John Zorn,” Populer Music 12, no. 2 (1993): 
91-104; “Voice, Race, and Sexuality in the Music of Joan Armatrading,” in Audible 
Traces: Gender, Identity, and Music, ed. Elaine Barkin and Lydia Hamessley (Zunch 
ahd Los Angeles: Carciofoli, 1999); and “From LHsrexger to ‘Killing an Arab’: 
Representing the Other in a Cure Song,” in Expression m Pop-Rock Music: A Collec- 
tion of Critical and Amabtical Essays, ed. Walter Everett (New York: Garland, 2000). 
Her book “Gendering Musical Modernism: The Music of Ruth Crawford, Marion 
Bauer, and Miriam Gideon” is forthcoming from Cambridge University Press. 


Judith A. Howard is professor of sociology and adjunct professor of women studies 
at the University of Washington. She studies gender dynamics and their intersec- 
tions with race, class, and sexuality, emphasizing micro-level cognitions and inter- 
personal interactions. She is coauthor, with Jocelyn A. Hollander, of Gendered Saw- 
ations, Gendered Selves: A Gender Lens on Social Psychology (Thousand Oaks, Calif: 
Sage, 1997) and coeditor, with Jodi O’Bnen, of Everyday Inequalities: Critical In- 
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qsriss (Malden, Mass.: Blackwell, 1998). She is coeditor of Sygns: Josrnal of Women 
in Cutters and Society and of Sage Publications Gender Lens book series, which 
promotes scholarship and pedagogies that contribute to analyses of social inequali- 


Ruth-Ellen Boetcher Joeres (jocre00] @tc.umn.edu) is professor of German and 
women’s studies at the University of Minnesota. She was coeditor, with Barbara 
Laslett, of Signs from 1990 to 1995. Her most recent book is Respectabilay and 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1998). Her scholarly interests include the 
centuries, comparative feminist theories, and women’s personal narratives. She is 
at work on a volume of theoretical and autobiographical essays centering on her 
reflections as a teacher and scholar in the fields of German studies and feminist 


Sydney Janet Kaplan (sydneyk@u.washington.edu) is professor of English and 
adjunct professor of women studies at the Unrversity of Washington. She is author 
of Feminine Consciousness in the Modern British Nopel (Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press, 1975) and Katherine Mansfield and the Origins of Modernist Fiction (Ithaca, 
N.Y.: Comell University Press, 1991). She recently received a National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities Fellowship to work on a book manuscript titled “Circu- 
hating Genius: Virginia Woolf, Katherine Mansfield, T. S. Eliot, and John Middle- 


Artis Lane, 2 painter and sculptor, first turned to classical figurative sculpture in the 
1980s. Working primarily in bronze, she draws on her spiritual beliefs and on an- 
the physical, at times removing the figure, still electric and alive, from its context — 
a fossil unearthed ‘after a millennium spent underground, a shell delivering up se- 


Barbara Laslett is professor of sociology at the University of Minnesota. She was 
coeditor, with Ruth-Ellen Boetcher Joeres, of Sigmas from 1990 to 1995. Her re- 
search and writing have focused primarily on the historical sociology of the family, 
the history of American sociology, and feminist social theory. She is currently work- 
ing, with Mary Jo Maynes and Jennifer Pierce, on a book on the uses of personal 
narratives in the social sciences. 


Flaine Marks is Germaine Brée Professor of French and women’s studies at the 
University of Wisconsin — Madison and former president of the Modern Language 
Association of America. Her teaching and research interests are in nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century French literature, women writers, and French and Italian Jewish 
writers of the twentieth century. Her most recent book 1s Marrano as Metaphor: 
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The Jewish Presence in French Writing (New York: Columbia University Press, 1996). 
She is currently writing a book manuscnpt called “The Death of God from Fin- 
ao rece a a Coca aren 


imaginative literature. 


Susan McClary is professor of musicology at the University of California, Los 
Angeles, specializing in the cultural crinasm of both classical and popular music. 
olis: University of Minnesota, 1991), she is also author of Georges Bizet: Carmen 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1992) and Compentional Wisdom: The 
Content of Musical Form (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2000) and coedi- 
tor, with Richard D. Leppert, of Music and Society: The Politics of Comeposttion, Perfor- 
mance, and Reception (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1987). She was 
awarded a MacArthur Foundation Fellowship in 1995. 


Devon A. Mfhesuah (devon mihesuah@nau.edu) is professor of history at North- 
em Anzona University and member of the Choctaw Nation of Oklahoma. She 1 
author of Cubtipating the Rose Buds: The Education of Women at the Cherokes Female 
Seminary, 1851-1909 (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1993); American Inas- 
ans: Stereotypes and Realities (Atlanta: Clarity, 1996); Natives and Academics: Re- 
searching and Writing about American Indians (Lincoln: University of Nebraska 
Press, 1998); Repatriation Reader: Who Owns American Indian Remains? (Lincoln: 
University of Nebraska Press, 2000); and The Roads of My Relations: Stories (Tucson: 
University of Arizona Press, 2000). She is currently working on a manuscript titled 
“Essays on American Indian Women’s Racial and Ethnic Identities” and is editor 
of American Indian Onarterhy, l 


Henrietta L. Moore is professor of anthropology at the London School of Econom- 
ics and was director of the Gender Institute there from 1994 to 1999. She is editor 
of Anthropological Theory Today (Cambridge: Polity, 1999) and coeditor, with Bwire 
Kaare and Todd Sanders, of Those Who Play with Fere: Gender, Fertility, and Transfor- 
mation in East and Southern Africa (London: Athlone, 1999). Her interests include 
changing famuly relations, gender and social structure, social and feminist theory, 
eee eae anne nnn ere one meee enn oe 
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of Dislocating Cultures: Identities, Traditions, and Third- World Feminism (New York: 
Routledge, 1997) and numerous scholarly articles on issues such as affirmative ac- 
tion, homelessness, and human nghts. She is coeditor, with Mary Lyndon Shanley, 
of Reconstructing Politica! Theory: Fementst Perspectsres (University Park: Pennsyl- 
vania State University Press, 1997) and, with Julia J. Bartkowiak, of Having and 
Raising Children: Unconventional Families, Hard Choices, and the Social Good (Univer- 
sity Park: Pennsylvania State University Press, 1999). 
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Julke A. Nelson (julic.oclson@rcn.com) is visiting professor of economics at the 
University of Massachusetts, Boston. Her previous affiliations include the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, the economics departments at the University of California, 
Davis, and Brandeis University, and the women’s studies program at Harvard. She 
is author of Feminism, Objectivity, and Economics (London: Routledge, 1996) and 
coeditor, with Marianne A. Ferber, of Beyond Economic Man: Feminist Theory and 
Economics (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1993). Her most recent article is 
“Of Markets and Martyrs: Is It OK to Pay Well for Care?” in Feminist Economics 5, 
no. 3 (1999): 43-59. 


Jean F. O'Barr is Margaret Taylor Smith Director of Women’s Studies at Duke Uni- 
versity, the first endowed womens studies directorship in the United States. A po- 
litical scientist by background, she has led the Duke program since 1983. Her most 
recent publications are Femssism in Action: Building Community and Institutions 
through Women’s Studses (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1994) 
and the collecnon Women Imagine Change: A Global Anthology of Women’s Resistance 
from 600 B.C.E. to Present (New York: Routledge, 1997), coedited with Eugenia 
DeLamotte and Natania Meeker. She was editor of Syms from 1985 to 1990. 


Jufla O'Connell Davidson (jod@leicester.ac.uk) is reader in sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Leicester. Her research focuses on prostitution and sex tourism, and she 
has recently completed a study of tounst-related prostitution in the Caribbean 
funded by the Economic and Social Research Council. She is author of Prostitution, 
Power, and Freedom (Cambridge: Polity, 1998) and numerous articles and chapters 


Oyeronke Oyewumi (oyewumi@alishaw.ucsb.edu) is assistant professor of black 
studies at the University of California, Santa Barbara. She has been a Rockefeller 
FHumanust-in-Residence at the Center for Advanced Feminist Studies at the Unrver- 
sity of Minnesota and has held a Rockefeller fellowship at the Institute for the 
Study of Gender in Africa at the University of California, Los Angeles. Her re- 
search interests include critical social theory, Western culture, and African societies 
and cultures in their local and global dimensions. She is author of The Invention of 
Women: Making on African Sense of Western Gender Discourses (Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1997) and editor of African Women and Feminism: Re- 
flectag on the Politics of Sisterhood (Trenton, N.J.: Africa World Press, 2000). 


Nel] ivin Painter: is Edwards Professor of American History and director of 
African-American studies at Princeton University. She is author, moet recently, of 
Sojourner Truth: A Life, a Symbol (New York: Norton, 1996) and editor of the Pen- 
guin Classics editions of the Narrative of Sgowrner Trah and Incidents in the Life of 
a Slave Giri. She has advised nearly a score of dissertation writers and serves on 
several feminist editorial boards, including that of S¢gns. 
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Barbara Ransby (bransby@uic.edu) is assistant professor of African American 
studies and history at the University of Illinois at Chicago. She is completing a 
biography of civil rights activist and intellectual Ella Jo Baker (1903-86), which 
will be published by the University of North Carolina Press in 2001. In addition 
to her scholarly publications, she is also a freelance writer who has published col- 
umns aod editorials in more than three dozen newspapers nationwide. She is on 
the editorial boards of the London-based journal Race and Class and the Chicago- 
based Crossroads Foundation and has been active in progressive politics for the 
past twenty years. She was a founder of a national Black feminist network, African 
American Women in Defense of Ourselves, and an initiator of the Black Radical 
Congress in 1998 and is currently active in the Ida B. Wells CommUniversity 


Project. 


Beth E. Richle (brichie@uic.edu) is a sociologist and activist on the faculty of the 
criminal justice and women’s studies departments at the University of Illinois at 
Chicago and is senior research consultant with the Institute in Violence, Inc, a 
model program funded by the National Institute for Justice. Her work emphasizes 
the ways race/ethnicity and social position affect women’s experiences of violence, 
survivors. She is author of numerous articles and books, inchiding Compelled to 
1996). Her current work is on the gender dimensions of youth violence and fo- 
cuses on African American girls and young women in low-income communities 
and on the conditions of confinement in women’s prisons. 


Mary Romero (mary.romero@asu.edu) is professor of justice studies in the College 
of Public Programs at Arizona State University. Her research and teaching interests 
are feminist and racial justice, law, and narrative. She is author of Matd m the U.S.A. 
(New York: Routledge, 1992) and coeditor, with Abigail J. Stewart, of Womens 
Untold Stories: Breaking Silence, Talking Back, Voicing Complexity (New York: Rout- 
ledge, 1999); with Pierette Hondagneu-Sotelo and Vilma Ortiz, of Challenging 
Fronteras: Structuring Latina and Latino Lives in the US.: An Anthology of Readings 
(New York: Routledge, 1997); and, with Elizabeth Higginbotham, of Women and 
Work: Exploring Race, Ethnicity, and Clas (Thousand Oaks, Calif.: Sage, 1997). Her 
most recent articles have appeared in the Ameria Uneversity Journal of Gender, So- 
cial Policy and the Law; Universitiy of Minow Law Review; NWSA Jornal; and Race 
and Socisty. 


Nollwe Rooks is visiting assistant professor in history and African-American studies 
at Princeton University. She is author of Hasr Raising: Beauty, Culture, and African 
American Women (New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1996), which 
received the Choice Award for Outstanding Academic Book, and coeditor, with 
Asake Bomani, of Paris Connections: African American Artists ws Paris, 1920-1975 
(Fort Bragg, Calif.: Q.E.D, 1992), which won an American Book Award. She is 
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currently at work on a social history of African-American women’s magazines be- 
tween 1891 and 1975. 


Hilary Rose is professor emerita of social policy at Bradford University, visiting 
professor of sociology at City University, and joint professor of physic at Gresham 
College, London, She has published extensively in the sociology of science, from 
Scisncs and Socisty (London: Allen Lane, 1969) to Love, Power, and Knowledge: To- 
wards a Feomimist Transformation of the Sciences (Cambridge: Polity, 1994). “The 
Commodification of Virtual Reality: The Iceland Health Sector Database,” a report 
from her work in progress on genomics, is forthcoming from the Wellcome Trust 
(London). 


Kathy Rudy is assistant professor of ethics and women’s studies at Duke University. 
She is author of Beyond Pro-Life and Pro-Choice: Moral Diversity in the Abortion Ds- 
bats (Boston: Beacon, 1996), Sex and the Church: Gender, Homosexuality, and Con- 
temporary Christian Politics (Boston: Beacon, 1997), and “Moral Support: An Argu- 
ment about Illness, Narrative, and Human Meaning” (in press). She also has 
ethics, and feminist theory and is currently working on a project charting the his- 
tory of feminist theory in the United States. 


Therese Saliba is faculty of third world feminist studies at Evergreen State College 
and an associate editor of Sigmas. Her recent publications include “Resisting Invisi- 
bility: Arab Americans in Academia and Activism,” in Arabs in America: Building a 
New Frture, ed. Michael Suleiman (Philadelphia: Temple University Press) and, 
with Jeanne Kattan, “Palestinian Women and the Politics of Reception,” in Going 
Global: Third World Women in a Transnational Frame, ed. Amal Amireh and Lisa 
Suhair Majaj (New York: Routledge, in press). She is also coeditor of the forthcom- 
ing collection “Intersections: Gender, Nation, and Community in Arab Women’s 
Novels.” 


Ilaria B. Sborgl is a Ph.D. student in Anglo-American literature at the University 
of Firenze, She helped found the feminist student group Cassandra in 1993 and is 
also affiliated with Next GENDERation and 30 Something, European and Italian 
networks of women in gender studies. She has published essays in the journals 
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